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PHEFACE. 

The Book entitled Liimivy Leaves has been long out of 
print. It having gone through two editions, it was suggested 
to me, by a publisher, that I might now venture upon a 
third edition. This gave me courage to prepare the pre- 
sent volume. I do not, however, wish it to be regarded 
as merely a new edition of an old book. It is something 
more ; ^or every alternate prose article, with one exception, 
(gnd that the result of a mere inadvertency in supplying 
the copy to the printer,) now appears for the first time, 
in tTic pages of a volume, and many of the pieces, both 
in prose and verso, which have appeared in oth^r volumes 
of mine and which are included in this, had no place in 
Literary Leaves. Then again, I have not reprinted all the 
articles in that book ; but have selected those only which 
I thought, most likely, to be acceptable to the readers of 
|bho present volume, and some of those selected, have been 
jinuch altered, considerably enlarged, and I hope, improved. 

I was the more encouraged to act, upon the recommen- 
dation of the publisher, and to go a little beyond it, 
ttrom the fact, that some time before, the Calcutta QuaHerly 
[Review had suggested the propriety of my preparing “ a 
|recast'' of all my publications, and accompanied the sugges- 
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PREFACE. 


tion with a very flatth^Sng prophecy of fiio fato of such a 
hookas- r might' then JTay before tiro public. * ' 

Tlio present volumo is not precisely what the Reviewer 
meant, but it makes some approach to it. I have not 
been quite so severe upon myself, in the selection of 
articles, as T ought to have been. A desire to mako my 
pages as diversified as I could, has sometimes led me to 
admif an article which I should readily enough have re- 
jected had I not been more influenced by the nature 
of the subject than its mode of treatment. 


•I' Calcutta Quarterly Ttevieu^^o. XXXT., toI. XVI. Article » Literary If ^ 
of D. X. Uichardson;' 289 and 320. 
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ERRATA. 


[The follomng errata seem rather numerous ; but after nil, they are less so the 
might have been expected in upwards of seven hundred closely printed pages fro 
the hands of Native compositors, who undersfand not what they read. 1 tul 
the blame upon myself for having passed them over in the proofs. The reader wi 
greatly oblige me by transferring ike corrections to their rPjht places, with h, 
pen or pencil.— D. L. ii.J 

18 Page Insert a full stop after the word trees, in the 14th line of the poem, 

22 „ 12th line from top of paj^e, for arise read i isc, 

23 „ 17th line, for mediamd read wt^didnni. 

45 „ 2n(l line, for author road authors. 

51 „ 21st line, for moment read jnovemnt. 

69 „ Ctli line, for moontide read noontide. 

C9 „ Last lific of 8th Ocean Sketch, for moon read noori. 

128 „ 1st line of Lines to a Lady, for spring I’oad springs. 

130 „ la the line, for “ the jar of arguments, the clash of worfls,” read “ the 

clash of ar^f aments, the Jar of words.” 

137 „ 21st line, for Charles I. read Charles II. 

107 M The quotation from Wordsworth is incorrect: it is correctly given on 

page 503. 

1G8 „ ^ast line of stanza, for we read int 

100 „ 4th stanzji, for utnumber read outnumber. 

178 „ 7th line of 2ud sonnet, for sudden starlees night rend a sudden starless 

night. 

181 „ 10th line of sonnet, for round read around. 

254 „ 8th line, for Charles I. read ('harks II. 

293 „ In the foot-note, for to 0 Darling Room read entitled “ 0 Darling Room.'^ 

348 „ Last line but one, for words read word. 

350 „ Last line, for ailings XQdA failings. 

472 „ In 3rd line of Sonnet, for boatman read boatmen. 

589 „ 9th line from the bottom, for with kettle read with a kettle. 

CIS ,, quotation from Bacon, insert tho line in italics before the 

words “ than in the hand.** 

005 „ In quotation from “Twelfth-Night,” for jeoIoMs read 
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ON GENIUS. 

From heaven descends 
The Hame of j^enius to the chosen breast. 

Ahenside. 

“ Educ ation/’ says Tlclvctius, “creates genius, and chance 
guides education.” He exemplifies liis theory by a reference 
to Galileo and Newton. “ Chance,” he says, “ conducted Gali- 
leo into tlie gardens of Florence, when the gardeners were 
working the pumps. Chance inspired the gardener to ask 
lilm why they could not raise the water above a certain 
height, amt this casual question, piquing the vanity of the phi- 
losopher, led liim, by profound study, to discover the solution 
of the problem.” “Chance,” he continues, “led Newton to 
the applc^ree ; chance loosened the fruit that fell upon him, 
and gave him the first idea of gravitation.” 

But did no one* b(?fore ever chance to ask of other men 
ii question similar to that of the gardener? Did no one 
ever receive a blow from falling fruit before Newton? How 
is it that the same chance does not always produce the same 
result with different men ? Who will be so bold at^ to deny 
that a thousand persons might have experienced the same 
accident as Newton, and yet have thought of nothing but. 
the \)ii\n from the blow or the size or weight of the apple? 
Have not all men seen the sun, the moon and the stars, and 
green fields and glittering rivers— but have all men seen them 
with a poet’s eye ? Poets see something very different in this 
glorious world from that which mathematicians and utilitarians 
see. One man coolly counts the stars and measures their dis- 
tances, while another caring little for these calculations and 
measurements is absorbed in a rapturous contemplation of 
their mysterious beauty. To the utilitarian the moon is but 
a lamp ; he “ eyes the blue vault, and blesses the u.scf7il 
light.” . 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

A^jd it IS nothing more. ^ 

It will be said that the difference in the direction of men’s 
minds is not necessarily a difference in their original organi- 

B 
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zation; but how is it that almost from its cradle gcniu 
takes a decided turn Avhich no force can check or change 
How many poets ( 

HaAe lisped in nunil»ers,yor the numbers came ! 

The father of Petrarch hated poetry and repeatedly dcs 
troyed his son’s library; but paternal authority could no 
suj)press the poet’s genius. Sir Thomas Lawrence evinced •< 
marvellous skill in his favourite art before he entered hii 
teens. Many boys have handled the pencil quite as soon 
and have had as much encouragement and instruction, ant 
have studied as ardently and long, but without the same suc- 
cess. Many men have devoted half a eentury to the saint 
art and have failed to the last to equal the free and easy 
sketches of the inspired boy of ten years of age. 

Dr. Johnson defines genius, “ a mind of great general 
powers, accidentally determined by some particular direction,” 
and he illustrates his definition by an allusion to Sir tloshua 
Keynolds, whose resolution to become a painter, it is said, 
was determined by a perusal of Richardsons Treatise on 
Faintimj, But how many thousands of youtlis might have 
read tlic same treatise to less purpose ! The spark fell on 
combustible material. The soil was fit for the seed. Many 
of our poets have traced their first passion for poetry to the 
perusal of the Fairij Queen of SpcAsef, but if they nad 
not been poets before, that poem might liave had as little effect 
upon them as Paradise Lost produced upon the nuithemati- 
cian wlio asked what it proved. A naturally phlegmatic soul 
cannot be kindled into poetry by any accident whatever. 

The Helvetian theorists affirm that genius is sometimes 
produced by an incalculable number of sinall circumstances, 
and at other times by a single incident. If Newton was 
made a mathematical genius by the fall of an apple, how is 
it that he was not previously made a poet or a painter by the 
beauty of those scenes in nature, which must so often have 
met his eye, and wliich have thrilled more sensitive beings with 
emotions of profound delight? The true answer is, that 
nature meant him to bo a mathematician and not a poet or 
a painter. ^ Had he been born a poet or a painter, he might 
have had his skull studded with bumps by the fall of apples, 
without once dreanMng of the law of gravitation. 

So far from a general capacity being identical with genius, 
we often find it to be something manifestly different. A 
man of general capacity is frequently a jack of all trades 
and a master ot none. Lord Brougham is a man of large 
general capacity. If (jenius l)e his,^it is not because he is a 
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man of large general capacitg ; for it Is this very ency- 
clopoedic capacity of his that has caused that genius to be 
doubted. He has not concentrated his^nind on any one art 
or science. Accordingly, with all his wonderful knowledge, 
more wonderful in extent than depth, he is not first-rate in 
any thing. He will not be known to posterity as a higli 
example of excellence, or a great authority, in any one 
branch of human skill or knowledge. The fame of such a 
man soon dies away, while it is survived by that of other 
men who, though excellent in one particular art or depart- 
ment, are immeasurably inferior to him in extent of intcllec- 
tuaT powers and attainments. Gray, or Goldsmith, or Collins, 
the result of •whose labours is so insignificant in point of 
quantity, and compared with whom in mere breadth of intel- 
lect and variety of accomplishments. Brougham is a giant, 
will long outlive him. 

A man of genius generally exhibits the passionate par- 
tiality and exclusiveness of a lover, lie gives up his whole 
heart to thp one object of his idolatry. lie thus surjmsses 
other luen in some particular art or science, and has little 
amhitioii to excel in any other. 

Ofio scK'iico only will one ^>'oiuu.s fit, 

So vast IS art, so narrow human wit; 

Not onl)' boumlod to ))Ociiliar arts, 

But oft iij^thosc conliiusl to singlo parts. 


A first-rate [lortrait painter ia rarely a first-rate land- 
scajie jiaiiiter, and a great landscape painter can seldom 
inakc nuu li of a portrait. An artist, who produces' miracles 
in still-life, is perhaiis a poor hand at history or landscape 
liamtinjr. A Dutch painter, fond of still-life, surpasses a Ra- . 
iiliaellc or a Salvator Rosa in the representation of a ju" and 
bason. A similar difference of talent i.s observable amomrst 
those who have di.stmgnished themselves in poetry or mu“ic. 
At all events the world has afforded few or no instances of 
iiieii who have greatly c.xccllcd at once in different arts 
and i^cicnccs requiring different faculties of mind. Is it 
at aft likely th.at we shall ever hear of a poet as great as 
Sfiakcspearo being a mathematician as great as Newton? 

1 lie question IS not whctlier some great poet may not have 
been a so tolerably well skilled in iiiathcnktics (thmigli poets 
geiicmlly hate hem very cordially), but whether he bis been 

wT mntlwmntiad 

g<mus well as a poetical one. 

A large general capacity seldom, perhaps never, discovers 
ex raordmary aptitude (hr any one intellectual excellence 
Men ot general capacify, indeed, arc often deficient in pro- 
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al information — what sagacity and readiness in mercantile 
transactions — what smartness and accuracy in^official details 
— what powers of Refined and instructive conversation — • 
what elegant and useful accomplishments — are all attainable 
by a sounds though not inspired, intellect, duly cultivated ! 
Education could never make a Newton or a Shakespeare, but 
it might confer any, or all, of the desirable qualities just 
enumerated on sixty or seventy human beings in every 
hundred. 

It has been held by some writers that a man who can greatly 
excel in one peculiar line only, must have a narrow mind 
and no genius. It is no argument to the contrary, they feay, 
that Newton excelled only in mathematics or Shakespeare 
only in the drama. We have no proof, they add, that those 
great men covld not have excelled in other arts or sciences. 
There is no proofs indeed, that Shakespeare could not have 
surpassed Newton in Natural Philosot)hy, just as there is no 
proof that Jeremy Bentbain could not have written better 
love-songs than Robert Burns. But is this absence of proof 
to be made a claim upon our faith? Would it be very philo- 
sophical to give all men of genius credit for latent powers of 
the kinds that are rarely, if ever, seen associated witli those 
which they actually exhibit ? It is quite i)Ossible thfit Shakes- 
peare might have attained a certain degree of knowle(lge 
and skill as a mathematician had he cohcolntrated his faculties 
iq)on mathematical science ; but it is pretty certain on the 
other hand that he would never have been above all mathe- 
maticians as he is now above all poets. In fact this extraor- 
dinary poet might have been a very ordinary mathematician: 
even indeed a contemptible one. We know that while some 
• men of very small capacity have made a respecttiblc advance 
in that science, other men of unquestionable genius have 
studied it in vain. It seems to require a very pecu- 

liar order of mind. Le Clcrc tells us that Baylc, the 
subtle reasoner, could not be made to comprehend the 
first problem in Euclid ; and to take a later instance, it has 
been said that Thomas Babington Macaulay could master 
almost every branch of study at Cambridge but the mathe- 
matical. But even admitting that Shakes[)care, by dint of 
labour, might possibly have passed in .safety over the Asses’ 
Bridge, we shall slill find it as difficult to believe that he 
coulcl have produccvl the Principia as that Newton could 
have produced llamhi and Othello. It is monstrous to suppose 
that the two m^nds, which gave the wo, rid that noble product 
of profound Science and those miracles of dramatic Art, were 
essentially of the same order, or that any one mind, by any 
process of study or education, could have produced both 
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tlie science and tlie poetry of these so wonderfully, but so 
differently, gifted men. The two natures were distinct in 
their cradles. • 

The Journal of Education [October ft 32] quotes the case 
of a child in Sicily, seven years of age, who gave immediate 
answers to problems which usually require the most tedious 
arithmetical calculations. lie would listen to a difficult 
(juestion and give his solution while pursuing his pastimes. 
The boy Chatterton, like Pope, 

“ Lisped ill numbers, for the numbers came.” 


Who can doubt that the genius of the boy-poet and the 
genius of the ,boy-arithmctician were originally and essen- 
tially different ? — who will pretend to believe that they 
could have changed parts even at an early age and liave 
been c({ually successful in a different way in after-life? 
The celebrated “ calculating hoy ” exhibited in London, some 
twenty or thirty years ago, was almost an idiot in every 
thing but his favourite science. Could he have been as good 
a poet as he was an arithmetician had he paid the Muses as 
much attention as he paid to science ? We more than doubt it. 

Put some writers will have it, that because Shakespeare 
could dcsos*ibc a great general, he might have been a great 
general himself had lie so willed it. This by no means fol- 
low?*. They mightMs Well say that the painter, who execut- 
ed a good likeness of Sir Isaac Newton, could have become 
at pleasure as great a mathematician as his model ; or that 
he who can desewbe an ajct of heroism must necessarily be a 
hero liimself. 

There was a mistake something like this in the compli- 
ment which confounded the difference between the genius re- < 
quired to produce the plays of Shakespeare and the genius 
that was displayed by Garrick in the representation of them. 
Charles Lamb very effectively ridiculed the blunder. Jf 
Shakespeare had produced a treatise on military tactics inr 
stead of a sketch of a brave soldier, rather as a man than as 
a general, yfii might have been better able to judge of his mi- 
litary genius than we now are. And yet even then we could 
not have been sure of him. It might have been mere bookish 
theonc, 

Wherein the eonsuls enn propose 

As masterly as he. 


In saying that Nature meant tliis or tliat individual to be a 
Iniur?- it may l.c objected* tliat our laii- 

m- ttlii accurate, because there are no such things, 

ouginally, as mathemattcal ideas or poetkal ideas. It would 
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lead US too tar out of our way to enter at present into the dis- 
pute respecting innate ideas, and all that is now necessary is to 
explain that we do not intend to say that pohts and mathe- 
maticians arc born in a mature and perfect state like Pallas 
from the forehead of Jupiter, but that Nature mixes in their 
original composition the stuff of which great poets and great 
mathematicians are most easily made. That circumstances 
more or less favourable are necessary to the development of 
men’s original faculties has never been disputed. 

We maintain that first-rate genius, in one department of 
human excellence, is, generally, incompatible with the pos- 
session of first-rate genius in a totally different department. 

A first-rate poet, for example, is never a fifst-rate mathe- 
matician. Put there is no reason why a first-rate j)oet or a 
first-rate mathematician should not be a brave soldier, or an 
eloquent orator, or a good historian, or even a good states- 
man, or almost anything else to a certain degree of excellence. 
It docs not follow that because a poet must have more 
imagination than other men that he should have less of every 
other faculty or no other faculty whatever. We do not 
say that no poet or mathematician could possibly acquire 
a knowledge of any one thing out of the limits of his own 
art, but that if either desire to attain the highest excellence 
in his own favourite pursuit, he must devote his days and 
nights almost exclusively to it, and ftot«dissipate his poWers 
by aiming at universality. Art requires the wliole man. 
Art is long and life is short. 

It has been said that there is, no fool who cannot do 
something well. Very likely ; but could a fool write a 
great and genuine poem, though be could do nothing else ? 

. Is that the sort of thing that a fool can do well? Could 
he produce any thing that the world in general would be 
likely to mistake for a proof of genius, or which by any 
})rocess of change or multiplication at his own will or plea- 
sure could assume that character? We say that he who has 
composed a single play as good as Shakespeare’s best, or 
painted a single picture as good as Raphacllc’s best, or com- 
iiosed a single oratorio as good as Handel’s best, has proved 
himself a man of genms in the strictest sense of the word, 
though he should have produced nothing else in any other 
department of hithian excellence. But “ true genius con- 
sists,” it has been urged, “ in becoming master of many things 
in the same time that an ordinary mind has learnt one 
thing.” There are not many, we suppose, who Avould have 
courage to endorse this most singular definition ? When we 
can be persuaded that the Admirable Crichton” was a 
superior genius to Newton or to Shakespeare, we shall adopt 
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this theory of genius — jiml not till then. Until that time 
we shall continue to judge of a man’s genius not by the va- 
riety of his accomplishments or the celerity of their acquisi- 
tion, but by the quality of the thing that he has produced 
or the deed that he has done. 

We have seen a list of eminent men which was intended 
to overthrow the assertion that the greatest genius in one 
department of human art is rarely, if ever, connected with 
the greatest genius in any other ; but we found no names in 
the list that at all answered the purpose. What is required 
to effect this, is the collection of many instances of a com- 
bination in one individual of the very highest excellence 
in two or more different departments requiring a different 
order of faculties — such as would be exhibited in the com- 
bination of the powers of a Newton and a Shakespeare, or 
a Bentham and a Burns. None of the names of the great 
men we have seen enumerated would have been familiar to 
the public fifty years after their death if their fame had 
rested on those extra accomplishments which have been 
exultingly attached to their proper and more legitimate 
claims to the remembrance of mankind. 

It is easily said^ that Leonardo da Vinci was a man “ of 
universal germs, but it is not so easily proved. Who ever 
spe^iks or thinks of him now as any thing but a painter? 
If he had really b?en*as great a mathematician as he was a 
painter, he would have been Newton’s equal in science ; 
had he been as great a poet as painter, he would have 
been on a par with Shakespeare, in his own line ; but we may 
fairly conclude that this was not the case. If he had not been 
a painter, it is quite possible that he would never have been 
heard of beyond the limits of his own domestic circle. At • 
all events he has left no proof of super-eminent power in 
any other department of human excellence. This remark 
may be applied more or less pertinently to all the instances 
of universal genius yet adduced. We do not say that a man 
of first-rate genius in one department can learn nothing 
in another of an opposite nature, but that he will not be 
first-rate, in more than one ; that he will not, if his power be 
first-rate in science, be also first-rate in art. He may indeed 
exhibit some degree of excellence in different branches of 
his own favourite art or science ; though even such a degree 
of versatility is rare. What we require is a number of 
instances of first-rate genius in the fine arts combined 
in the same individual with first-rate , genius in the 
exact sciences, A single case would prove little. One 
swallow does not make a summer; a single instance of 
the combination of the mathematical genius and the poc- 

c 
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tical in one person would not overthrow our general pro- 
position, any more than the case of the ^iamese Twins 
would justify a genial description of man as a double-bodied 
race. 

Mere talent, which is comparatively common, is often 
ignorantly confounded with the rare faculty of genius. Some 
of our later writers have cleared away a great deal of mystery 
and confusion on subjects of this nature, but still there are 
orders of mind very nearly allied to genius, and yet divided 
from it by an insuperable bar, that have never been very 
clearly characterized or defined. It is very difficult, for ex- 
ample, to explain why such men as Lord Brougham, or even 
the late Mr. Mill, cannot be styled men of ^genius. That 
they must be enrolled amongst men of large understanding, 
of great powers of some sort or other, must be admitted by all. 
Judgment, taste, reason, understanding, vast learning, ready 
wit, and practical talent, do not constitute genius — but what 
does ? It is a question we hardly dare attempt to answer. 
It seems to imply the capability to produce something which 
can never be the result of mere industry or attention combin- 
ed with an ordinary capacity — something indeed which even 
cx-traordinary capacity cannot compass where there is any 
deficiency of sensibility and imagination. It look^more like 
inspiration than any thing else. He who can only equal the 
crowd of common men in their several Capabilities, though 
he combines in his individual self all their different powers, 
is held to be a man of great Industry and talent, but not 
a man of genius ; while he who surpasses all in one soli- 
tary excellence, who does in one single instance what no or- 
dinary men can do, and which cannot be accomplished by 
• mere labour, is generally allowed to be a man of genius. 
But there are powerful intellects, without genius, that seem to 
demand a higher title than that of men of talent. They throw 
moderate though true, genius, confined to one department, 
entirely into the shade— /or a time /We hardly know how to 
estimate or class them. For example, the late Mr. Mill was 
a man of large capacity and of infinitely stronger and wider 
grasp of intellect than Oliver Goldsmith, but few critics 
would call Mr. Mill a man of genius, and every critic would 
at once admit Goldsmith’s claim to that distinction. It is 
difficult to consider* men like Mill or Bentham, who with vast 
understanding were deficient in imagination and sensibility — 
who, we believe, almost hated poetry and painting and music 
— it would be difficult we say, to regarc^them as inspired men 
— in other words, men of genius ; and yet assuredly they were 
something higher than men of talent, and possessed a far 
greater breadth of intellect than many a true poet or painter, 
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whose smallest production is a treasure which the world can 
never willinglyi part with. 

We have said that a large general icapacity seldom, or 
never, exhibits extraordinary aptitude for any one intel- 
lectual excellence ; but perhaps it is well to explain that 
this is not quite equivalent to saying that a general capa- 
city is incompatible with the possession of genius. There 
maij have been instances of men of large general capacity,” 
who have possessed genius, — there may have been mute 
inglorious Miltons” with a large general capacity, who were 
at the same time mute inglorious Newtons also — for into the 
regions of the unknown we pretend not to dive — but assuredly 
no such prodigies have hitherto been discovered. No single 
individual has yet (whatever he may have possessed,) 

an extraordinary aptitude for the highest excellence in 
several and totally different departments of art and science. 
The argument is built on air which assumes Certain powers 
in men of genius that they have never shown. 

What can wc reason but from what we know ? . 

Sufli assuinptious, in a controversy of this nature, arc not 
worth a straw. One proof of the existence of a sort of 
Siamese-t\^iu-conj unction of a Shakespeare and a Newton, 
or a^Bentham and Burns, would be infinitely more to the 
purpose than a thoftsafid theories and suppositions, and as- 
sumptions in the dark, though, as we said before, even that 
exception to the general rule would not overthrow the 
assertion that first-uate genius in art is rarely associated 
with FIRST-RATE gcnius in science. We by no means main- 
tain that a moderate general capacity is absolutely incompa- 
tible with any degree of genius at all ; but we say that we • 
have never seen a large general capacity associated with/rj^ 
rate genius. Most men of genius have “ a general capacity,” 
but not that ‘Marge” general capacity that would make them 
equally successful in different lines. Men of great versatility 
and almost universal acquirements are generally clever fel- 
lows with no genius at all. 

There have been instances of men of genius who exhibited 
various accomplishments in addition to their main excellence, 
but this is nothing to the purpose, because either the extra 
quahhcations were of a congenial nature, or such, in charac- 
ter or degree, as are clearly within the* reach of ordinary _ 
minds that have no claim to the honours of genius. Peter 
e Ureat was not onjy a general but also a jnechanic, but 
no theory that we know of denies that a wise king might 
^ tolerable carpenter. Who quotes 

er he Ureat as an authority in the art of war or in the 
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Hciencc of ship-building ? Would he liave been Peter the 
Great, had his fame rested only on his military or mechani- 
cal skilLorknowledg-i? Sir Joshua Key nolds was an essayist: 
— but who ever said that a great painter could not compose 
a lecture on his own art? But was Ileynolds as great as 
a writer as he was as an artist ? It \%Jirst-rate excellence in 
the same individual in totally different departments and not 
mediocrity in many, of which we dispute the existence. We 
believe in the possible existence of more than one congenial 
excellence in the same individual. We admit that a true poet 
may be an eloquent prose writer ; but yet even congenial 
excellencies of a first-rate order are, comparatively speaking, 
but very rarely met with in one individual mind. A true 
poet who can write a capital pastoral may be utterly unable 
to produce a good ode. 

It has been said that Shakespeare could have excelled 
in any of the' characters his pen has described. We sup- 
pose we must let people who so think enjoy that opinion, 
because they arc travelling into the regions^ of the u'liknoivuy 
where we are unable to follow them. We believe Shakes- 
peare has nowhere ‘Glescribed” a Neiotoifiy but even if he 
had done so, we should still have doubted the poet’s genius 
for mathematics. Wc know and feel, that Shakespeare’s 
characters are not like the mere descriptions of the French 
dramatists, or of our own Addisons, and Youngs, and Thomp- 
sons. But let us remember that it is as a 7nan and not as a 
scientific general that Othello is a creation. His generalship 
is even less than a description — it* is a mere hint or a vague 
allusion. We are required to take that for granted. 

It docs not follow that the writer who conceives and des- 
cribes, and gives an animated picture of a true hero, must 
be brave himself, any more than that he who describes ‘‘ a 
tun of a man” must himself be stout and heavy, or that he 

Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat. 

Ulrici,the German critic in his work entitled Shakespeare s 
Dramatic Art, though on the whole most generous in his 
interpretation of our great poet’s character, personal and 
poetical, has ventured to broach a doctrine, equally dangerous 
and unjust, to the^ effect, that whatever passion Shakespeare 
most vividly described, he must have experienced himself. 
Shakespeare’s conduct was generally pure, he admits, but he 
maintains that he must have had a hard struggle sometimes 
with his own, nature. ‘‘ In a mind l\ke Shakespeare' sf says 
Ulrici, “ sinfulness and the sensual desires and affections must 
have been equally strong with its vigorous faculties and potvers. 
When we read in his poems the violent outbreaks of passion, 
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the deep piercing tone of feeling, the boiling tumults of the 
affections, and flic ever-changing play of a rich glowing fancy, 
we cannot but suppose that tlie poet hiipself must have rea- 
Uzed all that he describes with such vivid truth, or, at least, 
have borne its seed in his own bosom ; and our wonder is 
the greater at liis moral energy, which never lost its su- 
premacy amidst such conflicting and rebellious elements of 
life.” 

“ 1 do not for a moment,” says the same critic, wish to set 
up Shakespeare as an abstract hero of virtue. In all like- 
lihood he was but too weak in that point where we are all 
occasionally hut too frail. Only wc must bear in mind, that 
loveliness and .the magic power of beauty, immediately de- 
])end upon the exuberance and sensibility of feeling and fancy, 
which the poet, as such, must possess, in an eminent degree ; 
and that, consequently, //ic /(oc/, more than any other of the 
sons of must he open to such temptations. Besides ivhivh 
ice must fake into consideration the natural admiration of highly 
yiffed women for artists and poets, into whose arms they fre~ 
guently jiiny themselves,^'' Was Ulrici thinking of Pope’s sneer 
at the Duchess of IMarlborough ? 

She sins with poets tlirou^jh pure love of wit. 

The age in which Shakespeare w'as guilty of this weak- 
liest,” continues thi# German critic, ‘‘was the brilliant jubilee 
of his career — the time of poetic intoxication — in which all 
the chords of his inmost being were vibrating to their utmost 
stretch, and in which every pulse must have throbbed with 
the intensest play of all his passions and energies. The 
moral judge must judge as a man, and make due allowance 
for the subjectivity of the sinner, even in the presence of • 
the objectivity of right and virtue, otherwise the deed con- 
demned and the virtue by which it is judged, will, for ever, 
stand apart from each other in cold and lifeless abstraction.” 
The reader will hardly feel the full force of this very re- 
markable defence of Shakespeare’s sins with the fair, if he 
does not know or recollect that Ulrici professes to give 
an estimate of Shakespeare as a poet from the high points 
of view of modern {esthetics,— of Christian {esthetics. “ I 
have confined myself,” he says, “ to set forth the profundity 
and sublimity of his poetical view of lif( 3 , which is simply 
on this account sublime and profound; because it was Christian, 
and Christian also because it was profound and sublime.” 

Dr. Johnson, in hij Life of Thompson, the jioet, alludes 
to the remark of an earlier biographer, that an author’s 
me 18 best seen in his works. “ Ilis observation,” says 

1 . Johnson, “ was not well timed. Havage, who lived 
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much with Thompson, once told me, he heard a learned lady 
remarking, that she could gather from his woijks three parts 
of his character, tha^t he was a great lover, a great swimmer, 
and rigorously abstinent ; but said Savage, he knows not any 
love but that of the sex; he was perhaps never in cold water 
in his life, and he indulges himself in all the luxury within 
his reach.” We may judge with tolerable certainty of a 
man’s intellectual powers by his published works, but not 
of his moral character or disposition. Gay men have been 
gloomy writers, and gloomy writers gay men. Men whose 
spirit is willing but whose flesh is weak, may be very mo- 
ral writers, though they lead licentious lives. 

It is surely far easier to give a life-like representation of 
the skill or accomplishments of others than to exhibit them 
in our own person. 

We feel as much as the writer of the following sentence, 
how great are the advantages of poetry over the sister arts 
of painting and sculpture, but we think he hardly does 
justice to the two latter:— 

“ Shakespeare’s characters arc not inanimate puppets, but flesh and blood 
realities. They show how inflnitcly the poets s art transcends the painter’s or 
the sculptor’s. The Madonnas of Raphael and the stone men of Phidias must even- 
tually perish, while the i»oetieal creations of our land will live, speak, feel and 
act ; and, surviving countIc.ss generations of eiiliemeral mortals, will endure to 
all eternity.” ^ ^ 

A great painter or sculptor precisely in the same 

sense of the word as u great poet does. Character, life, 
soul, sentiment, may breathe from the canvas or the stone 
as well as from the printed page. That which is enshrined 
in books is indeed more secure of preservation than that 
, which is trusted to cloth or marble, but this is an acci- 
dental or adventitious advantage, and in no degree affects the 
question of the amount of genius bestowed on each produc- 
tion or the relative merits of the several arts. Poetry held 
the same intellectual rank before the invention of printing as 
it does now. It is not because a written character by Shakes- 
peare is more of “ a flesh and blood reality ” than a p’ainted 
Madonna by a Ilaphaelle,or a sculptured figure by a Phidias, 
or that the, one will last longer than the other, that we 
award the palm to poetry; for if it were possible to pre- 
serve paintings and statues as long as poems (and it is not 
easy to say how long paintings and statues might be kept 
by care), it would add nothing to their rank as intellectual 
creations, and we should still regard poetry as the nobler 
art. The inherent defects of painting and sculpture consist 
in their results being mute and motionless, limited in each 
individual work to the aspect of an instant, and one glance on 
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space, and the impossibility of representing with the brush or 
with the chiselfthe more subtle and complicated operations 
of the mind and heart, or of embodying %nd making visible 
to the common world 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

As to mere reality ^ painting and sculpture have an advan- 
tage over poetry — their expression is decidedly more palpable 
an^ determinate. Painting, especially, makes the absent 
present. 

For she can give us back the dead 
E’en in the loveliest looks they wore. 

For the sake of some of our younger readers, who may pos- 
sibly have never given a thought to the subject, let us illus- 
trate the superiority of pen description over brush description, 
by a remark or two on Ophelia’s account of the conduct of 
Hamlet, 


lie took me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
vVnd, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
lie falls to such perusal of my face 
As he would draw it. Long staid he so ; 

At last,— a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down,— 

He raised a aigh^o piteous and jirofound 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 
And end his being ; that done, he lets me go ; 

And with his head over his shoulder turned, 

He seemed to find his way without his eyes ; 

For out o’ doors he went without their help, 

And to the last, bended their light on me. 

What a variety of movements within the compass of four- 
teen lines — the limits of a single sonnet ! Painting is still- 
life compared to this. 


He took me by the wrist, and held me hard. 

This line would make a single picture of itself. Here the 
painter might equal the poet. 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm. 

But here is a change of time and action which outstrips 
the painter’s art. 

And, with his other arm thus o’er his brow. 

He falls to such perusal of my face 
As he would draw it. 

Here is another subject for a separate picturo The artist 
must take a new canvas. 

, , T->oftg staid he so , 

At lasi,-^ 
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The painter would make him stay so for evrr — his of firs 
and his at last would be the same. o 

V 

Long staid lio so ; 

At last, — a little shakinjj^ of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus wavinff up and down, — 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
As it did scein to shatter all his bulk 
And end his being : 

Tlic painter cannot make his colored creations either shakt 
the arm or nod the head, and though he can paint a tear, tin 
profound and piteous sigh must for ever elude his art. 

That done, he lets me go : 

Another change of time and action in which the jicct Icave.^ 
the painter behind him. 

And, with his head over his shoulder turned. 

He seemed to find his way without his eyes ; 

For out o’ doors he went without their help, 

And to the last, bended their light on me. 

This most distinct and beautiful word-painting by a poet, 
goes far beyond the reach of the colorist’s art. If a painter 
were to attempt the same scene on a single canvas, he would 
be obliged to imply vaguely what the poet has told clearly, 
and leave the finest turns of his story at the mercy of blun- 
dering imaginations. When the painter keeps withip the 
proper province of his own art, his colors are a universal lan- 
guage.^ They arc then more definite than the clearest verses. 
But his province compared to that of the poet is extreme- 
ly limited. The poet, we see, can give a rapid succession 
of pictures in one brief passage, which would occupy him 
perhaps but an hour or two in the writing of it ; but to 
represent the same objects under the several changes, the 
artist in colours would have to paint many separate pictures, 
and perhaps with years of labour. 

It is possible for a true poet, though not a (jreat one, 
to have one faculty only (the imagination) in a very supe- 
rior degree, while his other faculties are no more than 
equal to the same faculties in ordinary men or men of 
mere talent. At the same time there is nothing impossi- 
ble or incompatible, in several of the faculties existing in 
almost equal degrees in the same man, though they be not 
equally exercised In men of mere talent, such equality 
is far from uncommon : but it is so rare in men of genius, 
that we cannot recollect a single instance of any certain 
evidence of -such equality. Wherei this equality is known 
to exist, we observe in the possessor as much readiness or 
inclination for one pursuit as for another, but the man of 
genius always seems to feel where his real strength lies, an<l 
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exhibits ii disposition, that no ordinary obstacles can check, 
to cultivate his best faculty to the utmost of his means. 

If a man cxlnbit a large general capacity, and succeed to 
a certain extent in many things, the vulgar are apt enough 
to be dazzled by the variety of his accomplishments and to 
give him credit for universal genius ; but no thoughtful 
critic can be so easily deceived.* 


WOMAN. 


The day-god sitting on his western throne 
With all his ‘ gorgeous company of clouds’ — 

The gentle moon that meekly disenshrouds 
Her beauty wlicn the solar glare is gone — 

The myriad eyes of night — the pleasant tone 
Of truant rills when o’er the ])ebbled ground 
Their silver voices tremble — the calm sound 
Of rustling hav^s in noon-tide forests lone — 

The cheerful song of birds — the hum of bees™ 
The zeyphrs dance that like the footing fine 
Of moonlight fays scarce prints the glassy seas, — 
Arc all enchantments ! But Oh, what arc these 
When music, })oetry, and love combine 
In Woman’s voice and lineaments divine ? 


* Voltaire's universality is a fair illustration of the nature of “ a lar^e capa- 
city” 11c might 1)0 called, wc think, what Coleridge called Mackintosh— “ king of 
the men of talent,” “ In life,” 8ay.s Carlyle, “ Voltaire was found to be without 
good claim to the title of philosopher ; and now in literature, and for similar 
reasons, wc find in him the same deficiencies. Here too it is not yreatness^ but tho 
^ery extreme of expertness^ that we recognize; not strength, so much as agility; 
not depth, hut superficial extent. That truly surprizing ability seems rather 
the unparalleled combination of many common talents, than the exercise of any finer 
or higher one : for here too the want of earnestness, of intense continuance, is fatal 
to him. lie has the eye of a lynx ; sees deeper than ally one man, at the first 
glance, but no second glance is given.” 

Since writing the above note, wo have fallen in with a paragraph in Leigh Hunt's 
Table Talk (a work not to be confounded with Hazlitt’s under the same title) 
to Uie same effect Perhaps Voltaire may be briefly, and not unjustly charac- 
terized fus the only man wh<> ever obtained a place in the iist of the' greatest 
names of the earth, by aggregation of secondary abilities. He was the god of 
cleverness. To be sure he was a very great wit.” 

0 
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Pabt L 

AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE— THE BANKS OF THE GANGES. 

I STOOD upon an English hill. 

And saw tne far meandering rill, 

A vein of liquid silver, run 
Sparkling in the summer sun ; 

While a-3own that green hill’s side, 

And along the valley wide, 

Sheep, like small clouds touched with light, 

Or like little breakers bright, 

Sprinkled o’er a smiling sea, 

Seemed to float at liberty. 

Scattered all around were seen, 

White cots on the meadows green, 

Open to the sky and breeze. 

Or peeping through the sheltering trees, 

On a light gate, loosely hung. 

Laughing children gaily swung*, 

Oft their glad shouts, slirill and clear. 

Came upon the startled ear, 

Blended with the tremulous bleat 
Of truant lambs, or voices sweet 
Of birds, that take us by surprise. 

And mock the quickly-searching eyes. 

Nearer sat a bright-haired boy, 

Whistling with a thoughtless joy ; 

A shepherd’s crook was in his hand, 

Emblem of a mild command ; 

And upon his rounded cheek 
Were hues that ripened apples streak. 

Disease, nor pain, nor sorrowing. 

Touched that small Arcadian king ; 

His sinle'ss subjects wandered free— 

Confusion without anarchy ; 

Happier he upon his throne. 

The t)reezy hill — though all (ilone — 

Than the grandest monarch proud 
Who mistrusts the kneeling crowd. 
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On a gently rising ground, 

The ll>ng green valley’s farthest bound, 
Bordered by an ancient wood, • 

The cots in thicker clusters stood, 

And a church uprose between. 
Hallowing the peaceful scene. 

Distance o’er its old walls threw 
A soft and dim cerulean hue. 

While the sun-lit gilded spire 
Gleamed as with celestial fire ! 

I have crossed the ocean wave, 

Haply for a foreign grave ; 

Haply never more to look 
On a British hill or brook ; 

Haply never more to hear 
Sounds unto my childhood dear ; 

Yet if sometimes on my soul 
Bltfer thoughts beyond controul 
Throw a shade more dark than night, 
Soon upon the mental sight 
Flashes forth a pleasant ray 
Brighter, holier, than the day ; 

And unto that happy mood 
All seems beautiful and good. 

Seated on a bank of green, 

Gazing on an Indian scene, 

I have dreams the mind to cheer, 

And a feast for eye and ear. 

At my feet a river flows, 

And its broad face richly glows 
With the glory of the sun 
Whose proud race is nearly run. 

Ne’er before did sea or stream 
Kindle thus beneath his beam ; 

Ne’er did miser’s eye behold 
Such a glittering mass of gold ! 

’Gainst the gorgeous radiance float 
Darldy, many a sloop and boat. 

While in each the figures seem 
Like the shadows of a dream ; 

Swiftly, passively, they glide, 

As sliders on n frozen tide. 

^inks the sun — the sudden night 
Falls — yet still the scene is bright ; 
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Now the fire-fly’s living spark 
Glances through the foliage dark, i. 

And along the dusky stream 
Myriad lamps, with ruddy gleam, 

On the small waves float and quiver. 

As if upon the favored river, 

And to mark the sacred hour. 

Stars had fallen in a shower. 

For many a mile is either shore 
Illumined with a countless store. 

Of lustres ranged in glittering rows ; 

Each a golden column throws 
To light the dim depths of the tide ; 

And the moon, in all her pride, 

Though beauteously her regions glow, 

Views a scene as fair below.* 

Never yet hath waking vision 
Wrought a picture more Elysian; 

Never gifted poet seen 
Aught more radiant and serene ! 

Though upon my native shore, 

’Mid the hallowed haunts of yore, 

There are scenes that might* im\)art 
Dearer pleasure to my heart, 

Scenes that in the soft light gleam 
Of youth’s unforgotten dream, 

Yet the soul were dull and cold 
That its tribute could withhold 
When enchantment’s magic wand 
Waves o’er this romantic land! 

Part IL 

AN INDIAN SUNSET— A DREAM OF ENGLAND. 
The setting sun is broad and bright. 

The clouds, embathed in golden light. 

Firm as eternal mountains seem, 

Thotigh .unsubstantial as a dream ; 

Like a sun-lit frozen sea. 

But lovelier far, how silently 

The green earth slcepeth ! Each small air, 

Thai toyed Avith tremulous haflets fair. 


This (icscriptiou has reference to the night of some religious festival. 
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And won with its unconscious art 
The fragrance of the rose’s heart, 

Hath sunk to rest, like childreti gay 
Suddenly slumbering ’midst their play. 

Xree-tendrils, thrilled with lightest air, 
Hang motioidess as painted Imir 
Of saints from hallowed panes that smile 
Upon the hushed cathedml aisle. 

Sun-kissed lucid leaves are seen 
Flushed with blood of golden green, 
Bright as slumbering features fine. 
Blushing with a dream divine ; 

Lengthened lines of light and shade. 
With more than art’s sweet magic laid. 
Streak the rich earth’s breast serene. 
With brightest orange, deepest green. 

Badiant cloudlets in the west, 

Images of blissful rest, 

Wear those strange transcendant hues 
That mock tlte painter and the Muse ; 
While upon the glassy lake, 

Where no ripple dares to break. 

Lies each soft reflected dye. 

Fixed as in the brcezclcss sky. 

Now that sky and lake seem one. 

The land between is like a zone. 

Or panoramic garden fair. 

Hanging lightly in mid air. 


Bcverently turn away 
From the quickly sinking Day, 
Watch not the proud lord of light 
Bass to subterranean nidit. 


Mark his solemn birth-place dim 
Where the spectral shadows swim, 

And the bat, with sudden stir. 

Startles the fhoughtful wanderer ; ' ; 

behold ramakpishna 

Amy stars of living gold, of cuLTURf 
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Darting, twinkling, till each bough 
Like a spangled vest doth show. ^ 

« 

This land is not my father-land. 

And yet I love it — for the hand 
Of God hath left its mark sublime 
On nature’s face in every clime ; — 

Though from home and friends we part, 

Nature and the human heart 

Still may soothe the wanderer’s care — 

And his God is every-where. 

Beneath Bengala’s azure skies. 

No vallies simc, no green hills arise, 

Like those the vast sea-billows make — 

The land is level as a lake.* 

But, oh! what giants of the wood 
Wave their wide arms, or calmly brood 
Each o’er his own deep rounded shade 
When noon’s fierce sun the breeze hath laid. 
And all is still — On every plain 
IIow green the sward, or rich the grain ! 

In jungle wild and garden trim. 

Open kwn and covert dim, 

Wliat glorious shrubs and flowerets gay, 
Bright birds, and lordly beasts of prey ! 

How prodigally Gunga pours 

Her wealth of waves through verdant shores, 

O’er which the sacred peepul bends, 

And oft a skeleton line extends 
Of twisted root, well-laved and bare. 

Half in water, half in air ! 

Fair scenes ! where breeze and sun diflusc 
The sweetest odours, fairest hues— 

Where brightest the bright day-god shows, 
And his gentle sister throws. 

Her softest spell on silent plain. 

Stirless wood, and slumbering main— 

Where the lucid starry sky 
Opens most to mortal eye 
The wide and mystic dome serene 
Meant for visitants unseen, 

A dneam-likc temple, air-bukt hall, 

Where spirits pure hold festival ! 


* The lower part of Bengal, not far from Calcutta, la here described. 
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Fair scenes! whence envious art might steal 
Moreicharms than fancy’s realms reveal — 
Where the tall palm to the sky# 

Lifts its wreath triumphantly — 

And the bambu’s tapering bough 
Loves its flexile arch to throw — 

Where sleeps the favored lotus white, 

On the still lake’s bosom bright — 

Where the champac’s blossoms shine ; 
Offerings meet for Brahma’s shrine ,* 

While the fragrance floateth wide 
O’er velvet lawn and glassy tide — 

Where the mangoe tope bestows 
Night at noon-(ky — cool repose, 

’Neath burning heavens — ^a hush profound 
Breathing o’er the shaded ground — 

Where the€nedicinal neem, 

Of palest foliage, softest gleam, 

And the small-leafed tamarind 
Tremble at each whispering wind — 

And the long-plumed cocoas stand 
Like the princes of the land, 

Near the betel’s pillar slim, 

With capital richly wrought and trim — 

And the nc^l^ted, wild sonail 
Drops her yellow ringlets pale — 

And light airs summer odours throw 
From tne bala’s breast of snow — 

Where the Briarean banian shades 
The crowded ghat, while Indian maids, 
Untouched by noon-tide’s scorching rays. 
Lave the sleek limb, or fill the vase, 

With liquid life, or on the head 
Replace it, and, with graceful tread. 

And form erect, and movement slow, 

Back to their simple dwellings go — 

e W alls of earth, that stoutly stand, 
eatly smoothed with wetted hand — 
Straw-roofs, yellow once and gay, 

Turned by time and tempest gray — ] , 
Where the merry minahs crowd • 
Umbrageous haunts, and chirrup loud — 

And shrilly talk the parrots green 
’Midst the thick leaves dimly seen — 

And through tlie quivering foliage play, 
Light as birds, the squirrels gay. 
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Quickly as the noontide beams 
Dance upon the rippled streams — 

Where tlie pariah* howls with fear, 

If the white man passeth ne.ar — 

Where the beast that mocks our race 
With taper finger, solemn face, • 

In the cool shade sits at ease 
Calm and grave as Socrates — 

Where the sluggish buffaloc 
Wallows in mud, and huge and slow, 

Like massive cloud or sombre van, 

]\Iovcs the land leviathanf — 

Where beneath the jungle’s screen 
ClosC'Cnwoven, lurks unseen 
The couchant tiger; and the snake 
llis sly and sinuous way dotli make 
Tlirough the rich mead’s grassy net. 

Like a miniature rividet — 

Where small white cattle, scattered wide, 
Browse from dawn to even-tide — 

Where the river-Avatcred soil 
Scarce demands the ryot’s toil ; 

And the rice fields emerald light 
Outvies Italian meadows bright ; — 

Where leaves of every shape and dye. 

And blossoms varied as the sky, 

The fancy kindle; — fingers fair 
That never closed on aught but air ; 

Hearts, that never heaved a sigh ; 

Wings, that never learned to fly ; 

Cups, that ne’er went table round ; 

Bells, that never rang Avith sound ; 

Golden croAvns, of little worth ; 

Silver stars, that strew the earth ; 

Filagree fine and curious braid. 

Breathed, not labored, grown, not made ; 
Tresses like the beams of morn. 

Without a thought of triumph worn ; 
Tongues tliat prate not ; many an eye 
Untaught ’midst hidden things to pry ; 
Brazen trumpets, long and bright, 

That never summoned to the fight; 

Shafts, that never pierced a side. 

And plumes, that never waived Avith pride ;— 


The dog of Bengal. f Tho Elephant. 
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Scarcely Art a sliape may know 
Jlut Nature here that shape can show. 

• 

Through this soft air, o’er this warm sod, 
Stern deadly Winter never trod; 

The woods their pride for centuries wear, 
And not a living branch is bare ; 

Each field for ever boasts its bowers. 

And every season brings its flowers. 

Bcngala’s plains are richly green, 

Her azure skies of dazzling sheen, 

Her rivers vast, her forests grand. 

Her gardens lovely,— but the land. 

Though dear to countless eyes it be. 

And fair to mine, hath not for me 
The charm ineffable of home ; 

For still I yearn to see the foam 
Of wild waves on thy pebbled shore, 

Dear Albion ! to ascend once more 
Thy snowy cliffs; to hear again 
The murmur of the circling main— 

To stroll down each romantic dale 
Beloved in^boyhood — to inhale 
Fresh life on bare and breezy hills— 

To trace the coy retreating rills— 

To see the clouds at summer-tide 
Dappling all the landscape wide ; 

To mark the varying gloom and glow 
As the seasons come and go — 

Again the green meads to behold 
Thick strewn with silvery gems and gold. 
Where kine, bright-spotted, large and sleek. 
Browse silently, with aspect meek, 

Or motionless in shallow stream 

Stand mirror’d, till their twin shapes seem, 

P eet linked to feet, forbid to sever, ’ 

By some strange magic fixed for ever. 

^^id, oh ! once more I fain would see 
^ mm/ree, 

And valuing more an humble name 
But stainless than a guilty fame. 

How sacred is#the simplest cot, 
here freedom dwells — where she is not 
How mean the palace ! lYhere’s the spot 

E 
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Slic lovetli more than thy small isle, 

Queen of the sea? Where hath her^smile 
So stirredr man’s inmost nature ? Where 
Arc courage firm, and virtue fair, 

And manly pride, so often found 
As in rude huts on English ground, 

Where e’en the heart that slaves for hire 
May kindle with a freeman’s fire ? 

How proud a sight to English eyes 
Arc England’s village families ! 

The patriarch, Avith his silver hair. 

The matron grave, the maiden fair, 

The rose-cheeked child, the sturdy lad. 

On Sabbath day all neatly clad ; — 
Methinks I see them wend their way 
On some refulgent morn of May, 

By hedgerows trim, of fragrance rare, 
Towards the hallowed House of Prayer ? 

I can love all lovely lands, 

But England most ; for she commands, 

As if she bore a parents part, 

The dearest movements of my heart, 

And here I may not breathe li'er name, 
Without a tlu'ill through all my frame. 

Never shall this heart be cold 
To thee my country! till the mould 
(Or thine or this ) be o’er it spread. 

And form its dark and silent bed : 

I never think of bliss below 

But thy sweet hills their green heads show, 

Of love and beauty never dream, 

But English faces round me gleam ! 

E’en now the charm of English skies 
Fancy’s wizard glass supplies. 

Beneath the visionary light 
Familiar scenes grow fresh and bright. 

Across the smooth lawn in the sun 
I sec my own sweet children run I 
I sec their laughing features fair. 

Their soft blue eyes and flaxen hair. 

Their distant father’s friends of yore 
Stand smiling at the cottage door. 
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With one whose fond but earnest air 
Reveats a rapture touched with care; 
Thrilled, as with a sweet surpriiie, 

A mother’s heart is in her eyes ! 

Ah! these are images and dreams 
More dear than foreign groves and streams, 
Though fair as landscapes bade to shine 
Beneath the primal light divine! 


ON CHILDREN. 


Ah! that once more I were a careless child. 

Colcridyc. 

He plays yet like a young prentice the first day, and is not come to his 
task of melancholy. 

Bishop Earle. 

Almost every thing new or young has a charm for 
human eyes. The rosy light of dawn — the spring of the 
year— the haunts of our childhood — our earliest companions 
and our first amus^idhts, are connected with associations 
infinitely more enchanting than all later scenes and objects. 
It is partly owing to this law of our nature, that the sight ol‘ 
children thrills and softens the heart in maturer life with 
such indescribable sensations of sadness and delight. They 
remind us of our sweetest hours, revive our most hallowed 
affections, and bring into our eyes those tears of luxurious 
tenderness that are more precious than springs in a sandy 
desert. At the pure smile of childhood, the baser impulses 
and more sordid cares of life suddenly betray their genuine 
aspects of deformity, and vanish from the heart. “ A change 
comes over the spirit of our dreams.” 

All men of sensibility and imagination, occasionally travel 
back, through the mist of dreams, to the scenes of their own 
happy childhood. The fondly reverted eye is charmed with 
images of peace and beauty. When contrasted with these 
delightful retrospections, how dreary and barren seems our 
onward path ! Every step that we take but increases our 
distance from the regions of enchantment. ’Tis a melancholy 
journey into unknown l^ds — an eternal exile from the home 
of innocence and joy. The atmosphere of existence thickens 
as we advance, and all things assume a sombre aspect, till at 
last we reach the dread goal of our earthly pilgrimage, the 
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Poison Tree of death, and are so weary and way-worn, that 
we even welcome its horrid silence and its hideous shade. 

If men may daro to idolize any sublunary thing, it is a sin^ 
less and smiling child. “ Suffer,” says Jesus Christ, “ little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven^ The author of these beautiful words 
was once an infant himself, and oh, ineffable glory I the pure 
light that encircled the child, still shone around the man ! It 
is a touching, and I hope not an irreverent reflection, that he 
whose manhood surpassed all human conceptions — he whom 
men believe to have been the Deity himself— did not, in his 
earlier years, exhibit to earthly eyes more innocence and 
beauty than are easily conceivable in a human child. Could 
we but preserve our first purity with the progress of our in- 
tellectual powers, we should indeed be little lower than the 
angels. The description of our first parents in Paradise is 
like a radiant vision, but I cannot help regarding it, beauti- 
ful as it is, as in some degree deficient in one great source of 
poetical and human interest, when I remember that they knew 
not the charms of childhood, but came abruptly, I had al- 
most said unnaturally, into mature existence, unaccompanied 
by those earlier associations which like the shadows in the 
golden light of evening, grow more and more lovely as our 
day declines, and reflect their lingering hues upon our latest 
path. Methinks that even Paradise hself would have looked 
more divine, had little human cherubim flitted gaily over the 
green velvet slopes, and passed from flower to flower, their 
light laughs breaking like celestial music on the air, and their 
golden locks glittering in the sun. 

A lovely woman is an object irresistibly enchanting, and the 
austerer grace of manhood fills the soul with a proud sense of the 
majesty of human nature; but there is something far less earthly 
and more intimately allied to our holiest imaginings in the 
purity of a child. It satisfies the most delicate fancy and the 
severest judgment. Its happy and affectionate feelings are 
unchecked by one guileful thought, or one cold suspicion. 
Its little beauteous face betrays each emotion of its heart, 
and is as transparent as the silvery cloud-veil of a summer 
sun that shows all the light within. It is as fearless and as 
innocent in its waking hours as in its quiet slumbers. It 
loves every one, and smiles on all ! 

I have sometimes gazed upon a beautiful child with a 
passion only equalled in intensity by that of youthful love. 
The heart at such a time is nearly stifled with a mixed emo- 
tion of tenderness, admiration, and delight. It almost aches 
with affection. I Ciin fully sympathize in a mother’s deep 
idolatry. I love all lovely children ; and have often yearned 
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to imprint a thousand passionate kisses upon a stranger’s 
child, though ftiet perhaps but for a moment in theatres or 
in streets, and passing from me, like a radiant shadow, to be 
seen no more. The sudden appearance of a child of ex- 
traordinary beauty comes upon the spirit like a flash of light, 
and often breaks up a train of melancholy thoughts, as a 
sun-burst scatters the mist of morning. 

The changing looks and attitudes of children aflbrd a per- 
petual feast to every eye that has a true perception of grace 
and beauty. They surpass the sweetest creations of the 
poet or the painter.* They are prompted by maternal na- 
ture, who keeps an incessant watch over her infant favourites, 
and directs their minutest movements, and their most evan- 
escent thoughts. Beneath such holy tutorage they can never 
err. They throw their sleek and pliant limbs into every va- 
riety of posture, and still preserve the true line of beauty, as 
surely as a ball preserves its roundness. They live in an 
atmosphere of loveliness, and like moving clouds are ever 
clianging their ethereal aspects, and yet always catch the 
light. 

Even the moral defects of maturer years are often beauti- 
ful in childhood, and bear a different character. The cun- 
ning of the man is innocent archness in the child. Igno- 
rance in the one, is a gross and miserable condition ; in the 
other, it is purity* aiSi bliss. The imperfections that are 
ludicrous or offensive in manhood, in infancy are inexpres- 
sibly engaging. ^ The stammering of an adult, or his mis- 
takes in acquiring a new language, arc unpleasing to the 
most friendly ear, and even lower him in some degree in his 
own estimation. But the first imperfect sounds and broken 
words of a child, are as sweet as the irregular music of in- , 
terrupted rivulets. They stir the heart like magic, and im- 
pel us, as it were, in the sudden wantonness of affection, to 
shut the little rosy portals of the cherub’s soul with a shower 
of impetuous kisses. The garrulity of age is not like the 
eager prattling of infancy. The child’s artless talk can never 
weary us. Our ears are as tireless as his tongue. 

Timidity in manhood is degrading, but in a little child it 
IS interesting and lovely, whether he flies from the object of 
alarm like a startled fawn, or nestles closer in his mother’s 
ap. The coquetry of a woman is vanity and deceit, but in 
a child it is mere playfulness and innocent hilarity. Every 
thintr connected with childhood changes its nature. Words 
of abuse become worc^ of endearment. Imp and rogue, when 


Ueynolds desired to learn what rca 
« W. 13 , he studied it m the natural movcraeiits of children. 
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applied to an infant, arc soft and fond expressions that fall 
gracefully from the fairest lips. ^ 

The drums and rattles of the child are objects of unalloyed 
delight, but the playthings of the man are grave and terrible 
delusions. They goad him with secret thorns that rankle in 
his heart for ever. Envy, avarice, and ambition, mingle their 
poison in his sweetest cup. Even his superior knowledge is 
but a source of evil. It surrounds him with temptations, 
while it throws a shadow upon all his hopes, and takes off the 
bloom from life. It is too littl^for his mind, and too much 

for his heart. 1 1 2- / 5 * 

The child, on the other namT, revels in his happy conscious- 
ness of present good, and foresees no future ill. lie knows 
neither weariness nor discontent. “ Solitude” to him is some- 
times “ blithe society,” and in the thickest crowds, he is as free 
and unconstrained as in his loneliest haunts. His ingenuous 
heart is never chilled by the glance of a human eye, nor can he 
fashion his innocent features into a false expression. His own 
eye is as lucid as the breeze-bared heavens. If he read no 

sermon in stones” he sees ‘^good in every thing.” He has 
universal faith. He discovers nothing evil, and sees none 
but friends. He gives up his whole being to gentle affections, 
and a sense of unequivocal enjoyment. He is not what cold 
age would make him, nothing, if not critical.” To him the 
rise of the green curtain at the theatrt reweals a real world. 
He has ever a tear for the distresses of the heroine, and 
breathes harder as he gazes, with all his soul in his eyes, on the 
hero’s adventurous exploits. The tricks and conundrmns of 
the clown are never flat, or stale, or unprofitable to him, and 
he fitly testifies to their merit, when holding his lovely head 
aside (his cheek as roundandbloomipgasa sun-kissed peach,) 
he claps his little palms together in an ecstacy of admiration, 
and then turns to the maternal face, as if assured of her hearty 
sympathy in his delight. 

It is a sweet employment to watch the first glimmering of 
the human mind, and to greet the first signs of joy that give 
life and animation to the passive beauty of an infant’s face, 
like the earliest streaks of sunshine upon opening flowers. 
But alas ! 'this pleasure is too often interrupted by the sad 
reflection, that the bright dawn of existence is succeeded by 
a comparatively clouded noon, and an almost starless night. 
Each year of our life is a step lower on the radiant ladder that 
leads to heaven, and when we at last descend into the horrible 
vault of death, our best hope is that wp may rise again to a 
state resembling the happy purity of our childhood. 

What a holy thing is maternal love? Even its errors 
reflect honour upon human nature. The mother sees her own 
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offspring through a sweet and peculiar medium, and traces 
a thousand chaJ'ins that are undiscovered by less partial eyes, 
' while she is blind to those defects that aite palpable to others! 
The loved are ever lovely. So beautifully does true affection 
tlius qualify every object to our desires. 

There is a divine contagion in all beauteous things. We 
alternately colour objects with our own fancies and affections, 
or receive from them a kindred hue. 

“ Like the sweet South. 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour.” 

This principle pervades all nature, physical and moral. Let 
those who would trace an expression of serenity and tender- 
ness on a liuman fiwie, watch a person of sensibility, as he 
gazes upon a painting by Claude or Kaphaelle. In contemplat- 
ing a fine picture, we drink in its spirit through our eyes. If a 
lovely woman would increase her charms, let her gaze long 
and ardently on all beauteous things. Let her not indulge those 
passions which deform the features, but cultivate, on the 
contrary, every soft affection. It will soon become an easy 
task, for one good feeling suggests and supports another. We 
insensibly and involuntarily adapt our aspect to our emotions, 
and long habits of thought and feeling leave a permanent 
inqJtession on the countenance. Every one believes thus far 
in pliysiognomy, and acts more or less decidedly upon his 
belief. But even the effect upon the features of a transient 
emotion is truly wonderful. A fierce man often looks beauti- 
fully tender and serene when cither caressing or caressed, 
and deceives us like the ocean in a calm, which at times 
seems “ the gentlest of all gentle things.” 

Who can wonder at the intensity of a mother’s love, when 
even strangers hardened by a struggle with the woAd are 
often affected by the engaging ways of children? There is 
not a more interesting sight in nature than the sudden 
srni e which they sometimes call up in a countenance render- 
ed habitually grave by the cares of business or ambition. I 
remember entering a well-known mercantile house in London, 
just as some unfavourable intelligence had been received. The 
head of the firm, with hia hard but honest features, looked at 
once stern and anxious. A smaU hand twitched his coat be- 
hind. He turned slowly round, with a sullen and almost a 
savage brow. His eye fell upon the prettiest little human 
jace that ever gleamed upon the earth. But the child’s merry 
aug iter was scarcely more delightful than the bland and beau- 
1 u smile that kindled on the merchant’s care-worn cheek. 
Alls aspect underwent such an instantaneous and entire change, 
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that he looked as if he had changed his nature also. Had a 
painter stamped his portrait on the canvass at khat happy mo- 
ment, it would ha VO' presented an exqiusite illustration of 
amenity and love. Few, however, of his mercantile friends, 
would have recognized the man of business. He was single 
and childless ; but the fondest parent could not have greeted 
his own offspring with a sweeter welcome. 

I have in some moods preferred the paintings of our own 
Gainsborough to those of Claude — and for this single reason, 
that the former gives a peculiar and more touching interest 
to his landscapes by the introduction of sweet groups of 
children. These lovely little figures are moreover so thorough- 
ly English, and have such an out-of-door’s air, and seem 
so much a part of external nature, that an Englishman who is 
a lover of rural scenery can hardly fall to be enchanted with 
the style of his celebrated countryman. His children have 
not been dandled in courts or drawing-rooms, nor tutored by 
fiddling and caper-cutting dancing-masters. They have a 
natural grace about them that is always charming to an un- 
sophisticated eye. They spring up into life and beauty like 
the flowers around them, that are the more lovely the less 
they are meddled with by an ambitious taste. They are 

The sweetest things that ever grew 

Beside a human door. 

• n 

When I re-visited my dear native country, after an 
absence of many weary years, and a long dull voyage, my 
heart was filled with unutterable delight and admiration. 
The land seemed a perfect paradise. It was in the spring 
of the year. The blue vault of heaven, over which were 
scattered a few silver clouds— the clear atmosphere — the bal- 
my vernal breeze — the quiet and picturesque cattle, browsing 
on luxuriant verdure, or standing knee deep in a crystal lake — 
the blue hills sprinkled with snow-white sheep and sometimes 
partially shadowed by a wandering cloud — the meadows 
glowing with golden butter-cups and be-dropped with daisies 
— the trim hedges of crisp and sparkling holly — the sound 
of near but unseen rivulets, and the songs of foliage-hidden 
birds— the white cottages almost buried amidst trees, like 
happy human nests — the ivy-covered church, with its old 
grey spire “ pointing up to heaven,” and its gilded vane 
gleaming in the light — ^the sturdy peasants with their in- 
struments of healthy toil— the white-capped matrons bleaching 
their newly-washed garments in the spn, and throwing them 
like snow-patches on green slopes or glossy garden shrubs 
—the sun-orowned village girls, resting idljr on their round 
elbows at small open casements, their mces in sweet keeping 
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witli tlio trellised flowers : — all formed a combination of en- 
cliaiitments thafl would mock the happiest imitative eftbrta of 
human art. But though the bare enume?«ition of the details 
of this English picture, will perhaps awaken many dear re- 
collections in the reader’s mind, I have omitted by far the most 
interesting feature of the whole scene — the rosy children loiter- 
ing about the cottage gates^ or tumblinn gaily on the warm grass / 

When the cottager of England ventures to link himself 
for life to the object of his honest affections, and anticipates 
without dismay the ruddy family around,” he is rebuked 
by the political economists for what they consider his culpable 
imprudence. These unfeeling calculators seem to forget that 
a i)oor man is a human being. They might almost as well ex- 
pect him to abstain entirely from the simplest food, (for even 
that to him is inconveniently expensive, and very sorely 
gained) as to check all those natural yearnings of the heart 
which as surely indicate the sources of true enjoyment as 
do any purely physical desires. They forget too, how the 
thought of wife and children nerves the labourer’s arm, 
and how, when the daily task is over, he is soothed and 
cheered by their evening welcome. His home is home, 
however homely.” If the husband and the father has a 
heavy task, his reward is great. The Cottar's Saturday 
Night's" enjoyments are often cheaply purchased by a week 
of labour. Children dre not less precious to the English 
peasant than they were to the Roman matron. They are 
alike the jewels" of the high-born and the humble. 

But even in a political point of view, marriage is com- 
mendable, for it puts a man in the way of becoming a quiet, 
a useful, and an industrious citizen. ‘‘ They who marry,” says 
Bishop Atterbury, ‘‘ give hostages to the public that they 
will not attempt the ruin of society or disturb its peace.” The 
American Franklin, who can hardly be suspected of a ro- 
mantic enthusiasm or a want of prudence, expresses his dis- 
approval of the unnatural state of celibacy for life, and main- 
tains that it makes a man of less value than he ought to be.* 
In a moral sense, marriage is especially advantageous. “ Cer- 
tainly,” says Lord Bacon, “ wife and children are a kind of 
discipline of humanity ; and single men, though they may be 
many times more charitable, because their means are less ex- 
haust, yet, on the other side, they are more cruel and hard- 
hearted, (good to make severe inquisitors,) because their ten- 
derness is not so often called upon.” 

The best thing I ct^n wish you,” said Sir Walter Scott to 
Washington Irving, “ is that when you return to your own 


* It was he, I think, who said, that a bachelor is like the one half ol a pair of 
seissors ; useless without the other. 
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country you may get married, and have a family of young 
bairns about you. If you are happy, there they are to share 
your happiness ; and if you are otherwise — there they are to 
comfort you.” 

No parent can be wholly wretched, let his fate be what it 
may, if his children are about him, with their cheeks tinged 
with health. It is sweet to be surrounded by those whom 
we dearly love, and who love us in return beyond all 
the world. There is no music so delightful as the sound of a 
child’s affectionate voice — no sight so cheering as its little 
happy face. But alas ! in this comfortless and uncongenial 
clime,* the forlorn English exile must too generally forego 
these domestic pleasures. It is indeed a terrible deprivation. 
This is the uiikindest cut of all. It is the stroke that goes 
most directly to the heart. 

It is not the mere absence alone that constitutes the bitter 
trial, but a consciousness ofthe vast intervening distance. The 
parent and the child are divided from each other by a world 
of waters. They live in ditlerent spheres. The death of a child 
would scarcely seem a heavier doom than such a separation. 
In the one case there is an end of all doubt, suspense and 
fear ; but in the other, there are feverish hopes and hideous 
apprehensions. The mother dreams incessantly of her dis- 
tant child, for whom she tremblingly anticipates every ill 
that flesh is heir to. If sometimes ifi a 'happier moment she 
soothes her soul with brighter fancies, and sees her dear 
offspring wandering in careless happiness about the same 
green spots that arc hallowed by her own earliest associations, 
the delight is neither lasting nor unalloyed. 

“ Oh I there is e’en a happiness that makes the heart afraid ” 

This sweet picture of the imagination is soon contrasted 
with the drear reality of her own position, and the possible 
difference of her child’s actual fate, from that presented by 
her flattering dreams. The re-action of the mind is fearful. 
“ That way madness lies.” A state of exile is every way un- 
natural, and breaks humanity’s divincst links. The spirit of 
domestic happiness rarely wanders far from her native hearth. 

The generous and chivalric protection which men bestow 
upon the feebler but hiirer sex, is allied in some degree to 
the feeling which we cherish towards a child. The graceful 
and trusting helplessness of both is flattering to our pride, 
and is an appeal to our love that is utterly irresistible. He 
who has a large family of children, is necessarily conscious 
of an agreeable self-importance. If he has the means of 


* India. 
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supporting thenj, they cannot be too numerous. His chil- 
dren are so many re-creations of himself. They are ties 
that must bind his affections to the world *and yet solace him 
in his latest hour, for a man cannot wholly die while his 
children live. He has spread out his existence into different 
channels. When he looks upon his little divided lives, he 
feels not the effect of age so palpably as he who is solitary 
and childless. He beholds in them the lovely April of his 
prime.” 

“ This is to be new made when he is old, 

And see his blood warm when he feels it cold.” 

When the wedded lose a partner, the dead parent is still 
present in the child. It is a living miniature of the depart- 
ed. It is pleasant, when we become conscious of the defil- 
ing influence of the world, and feel the cold blasts of care, to 
see ourselves reflected in a fairer form in the bright faces of 
our children. They suggest the purest and sweetest 
thoughts. They are beautiful in themselves, and like the 
fresh buds of spring are full of precious promise of blossoms 
and of shelter. He whose evening of life is cherished and 
adorned by a lovely cluster of kindred faces, may well exult 
in his latter state, whatever may have been the trials and 
deprivations of his earlier hours. 

• • 


SONNET. 

ON HEARING CAPTAIN JAMES GLENCAIRN BURNS SING 
(in INDIA) HIS father’s SONGS. 

How dream-like is the sound of native song 
Heard on a foreign shore ! The wanderer’s ear 
Drinks wild enchantment, — swiftly fade the drear 
And cold realities that round him throng. 

While in the sweet delirium, deep and strong, 

The past is present and the distant near! 

Such sound is sacred ever, — doubly dear 
When heard by patriot exiles parted long 
From all that love hath hallowed. But a spell 
Ev’n yet more holy breathes in every note 
Now trembling on my heart. A proud Son sin^s 
The lap of BuRNJ I Oh ! what imagining^s 
Awake, as o’er a foreign region float 
These filial echoes of the father’s shell ! 

Calcutta^ August 7, 1833. 
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Th£ fearful Strife had ceased—tlie foe had fled— 
And shouts arose of mockery and joy, ^ 

As the loud trumpet’s wild exulting voice 
Proclaimed the victoiy 1 With weary tread, 

But spirits light and free, the victors passed 
On to the neighbouring citadel. Nor deemed, 

Not recked they, in that moment’s pride, of aught 
But glory won. Or if a tender thought 
Recalled the fallen brave, ’twas like the cloud 
On summer’s radiant brow — a flitting shade. 

Yet on the battle-plain how many lay, 

In their last dreamless sleep ! Some too Were there 
Who struggled still within the mighty grasp 
Of that stern conqueror — Death. The learful throes 
Of parting life, at intervals, would wring, 

E’en from the proudest heart, the piercing cry 
Of mortal agony. 


^ In pain I sunk, 

Worn and disabled, ’mid the dead ana dying. 

Night’s shadows were around, — the sickly mooiv. 

Dim and discoloured, rose, as if she mourned 
To gaze upon a scene so fraught with woe ! 

And there was one who passed me at this hour, 

A form familiar to my memorv 

From long-departed years. For we had met 

In early youth, with feelings unconcealed, 

And passions unrepressed. E’en then he seemed 
The bane of every joy. His brow grew dark 
At boyhood’s happy voice and guileless smile, 

As though they mocked him ! Now he sternly marked 
My well-remembered face, yet lingered not. 

There was a taunt upon his haughty lip, 

A fiery language in^nis scowling eye, 

My proud heart iU could brook ! 

E’en like a vision of the fevered,brain. 

His image haunted me— and urged to madness,— 
And when my wearied limbs were locked in sleep, 

The blood- red sod, my couch— the tempest-cloutl, 
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My canopv— my bed-fellows, the dead— - 
My lullaby, the moaning midnight wind— 

||had a dream — a strange bewiidere(! dream— 

And he jvas with me ! 

Methought I heard the hollow voice of Death 
Tell of another world, while awful shrieks 
Of wild despair, and agony, and dread, * 

Shook the dark vault of heaven !— Suddenly 
Deep silence came,— and all the scene was changed ! 
Insufferable radiance glared around. 

And pained the dazzled eye. In robes of light, 

High on a gorgeous throne, appeared a Form 
Of pure celestial glory ! In deep awe 
A silent, vast, innumerable throng 
• Of earth-freed warriors bowed, flie Form sublime, 

In these benign and memorable words. 

Now hailed the kneeling crowd — “ Ye who have owned 
Religion for your Leader, and have loved 
Tlie family of Man, and toiled and bled 
For Liberty and Justice ! Ye have fought 
A glorious fight, and gained a glorious meed — 

A bright inheritance of endless joy, 

-A home of endless rest !" 

• • 

At this, flashed forth, 

With lineaments divinely beautiful. 

Fair shapes of bright- wing’d beings, holy guides 
To realms of everlasting peace and love ! 

But ah ! how few of that surrounding host 
Were led to happier worlds ! The chosen band 
In sacred light departed ; and the fonn 
That sat upon the throne, then slowly rose 
With dpkened brow, and majesty severe. 

And this dread judgment gave — 

“ He that can love not Man loves not his God ! 

And lo ! his image ye have dared to mar 
In hate and exultation, and for this 
Shall ruthless strife, and agonies untold. 

Be your eternal doom !” 

And now with horrid laughter mixed with yells 
More terrible thar? shuddering Fancy hears 
Raising strange echoes in the charnel vault. 

Uprose grim Fiends of Hell, and urged us on, 
Through paths of hideous gloom, till like the sea 
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At night, wide shown beneath the lightning's glare, 
A boundless plain quick burst upon the view 1 
In the dim distance glittered shmts of war;— 

Wild Horror's cry, and Hate's delirious shout, 

The din of strife, and shrieks of agony, 

Came on the roaring blast ! A mighty voice, 
Piercing the dissonance infernal, cried, 

'\Ontotlie Hell of Battle r Tliese dread words, 
Like sudden thunder, startled and dismayed 
Each quailing warrior's soul. But soon despair 
Was wi’oiight to frenzy, and we madly rushed. 

To join the strife of demons ! 


One alone 

Amid that countless throng now caught mine eye ! 

His was the form I loved not in my youth. 

And cursed in after years. We fiercely met, — 

A wild thrust reached him. Then he loudly shrieked. 
And Death's relieving hand besought in vain, 

Wliere Death could never come ! With quenchless rage, 
And strength untamed, on his triumphant foe, 

Again he turned ! — ^but he was victor now ; — 

And in unutterable pain — I woke ! 

'Twas morning— and the sun's far-levelled rays 
Gleamed on the ghastly brows and stiffened limbs 
Of those that slumbered — ne’er to wake again ! 


SONNET. 

Dear G , old friendships are a welcome theme, 

Yet mournful ever, for o'er bnght years fled 
We muse, and call up faces of the dead. 

And pleasures past and many an early dream. 

Then the long voyage on Life's mystic stream 
Seems all too brief— we turn and gaze a-head 
And watch the dim night gradually spread. 

While yet our wake is tinged with golden gleam. 

How bland the breeze, how beautiful the wave, 

We never felt as nqw, when o'er the sky 
Sweet day begins to fade, and time's swift tide 
Hath brought us nearer to that ocean wide — 

Eternity — of mortal dreams the grave — 

Vast treasury of the things that may not die ! 
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BULWER ho THE MODERN NOVELISTS, AND 
STERNE AND GOLDSMITH. 

Bulwer, in his two latest works of prose fiction, “ My 
Novel ; or, Varieties of English Life, and The Caoctons, has 
ventured to enter occasionally upon the domain of Sterne. 
We are not alto^^ether sorry for this, because those critics, 
who in their admiration of tlie writers of the present day have 
begun to look with contempt upon the writers of the past cen- 
tury, will now see that he, whom many regard as the first of 
living novelists, is reduced to comparative insignificance when 
he places himself by the side of the author of Tristram Shandy. 
Bulwer is a brilliant writer and marvellously prolific. Stemo 
and Goldsmith make but a poor display upon the book-shelf 
beside the author of Pelham and The Bisomied, and Devereux, 
and Paul Cllffm'd and Rienzi, and The Last Days of Pompeii, 
and Eriiest Maltravers and Alice, o?’ the Mystenes, &c. &c. 
If mere (piantity instead of Quality were the measure of 
literary merit, Sterne and Goldsmitlx would hide their di- 
minished heads. But for our own part, we would rather 
have been the author of the little stoiy of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, or of Tristram Shandy, than of all Bulwer's writ- 
ings^put together, even if they were not only doubled in 
quantity but increasM four-fold in value And yet we mean 
not to speak contemptuously of Bulwer. Far from it. Put 
aside Dickens, and Bulwer stands at the head of the living 
writers of prose fiction. And there is a vast deal of talent 
now employed on this branch of literature. His position 
is high and enviable, and his powers are unquestionably great 
and varied. But still with all his undoubted capabilities and 
accomplishments, we question whether he has created one 
single character that is familiar to the public mind. His 
novels have the same sort of interest and the same tran- 
sitory effect, as a gorgeous melo-drama, which almost as soon 
as it is over is forgotten. But he who has once read Gold- 
smith and Sterne has formed an acquaintance for life iHth 
the Vicar and his family, with Dr. Slop, and my Uncle Toby 
and the Corporal. 

As we accuse Bulwer of trenching on the ground of Sterne, 
it will be but fair if wo present some proof of the justice of 
the charge. Let us first then give Sterne’s celebrated donkey- 
scene. If the reader has perused it twelve times before, he will, 
we dare say, have no objection to turn the twelve into a baker’s 
dozen. It shall be followed by a chapter from Bulwer: — 

A Chapter from Sterne, 

turned in with a couple of largo panniers 
upon hi8 back, to collect eleemosynary turnip-tops and cabbage-leaves ; and 
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stood dubious, with his two forc-fcct on the inside of the tlu'oshold, and with his 
two hinder-feet towards the street, as not knowing very \^oll whether he wag 
to go in or no. 

Now, ’tis an animal (bchn what hurry I may) I cannot bear to strikc^^hcre 
is a patient endurance of sufferings, wrote so unaffeetedly in hig Ic^pand 
carriage, which pleads so mightily for him, that it always disarms me ; and to 
that degree, that I do not like to speak unkindly to him : on the contrary, meet 
him where I will,— whether in town or country,— in cart or under panniers,— whe- 
ther in liberty or bondage,— I have ever something civil to say to him on my part ; 
and as one word begets another (if he has as little to do as I)— I generally fall into 
conversation with him ; and surely never is my imagination so busy as in 
framing his responses from the etchings of his countenance, and where those 
carry me not deep enough,— in flying from my own heart into liis, and seeing 
what is nmural for an ass to think,— as well as a man, upon the occasion. In truth, 
it is the only creature of all the classes of beings below me, with whom I can 
do this ; for parrots, jackdaws, &c., I never exchange a word with them,- nor 
with apes, &c., for pretty nearly the same reason ; they that act by rote, as the 
others speak by it, and equaRy make me silent : nay, my dog and my cat, though 
I value them both— (and for my dog, he would speak if he could^yet, some- 
how or other, they neither of them possess the talents for conversation I can 
make flotbing of a discourse with them beyond the proposition, the reply and 
rejoinder, which terminated my father’s and my mother’s conversations in nis bgds 
of justice ;— and those utter’d,— there’s an end of the dialogue. 

But with an ass, I can commune for ever. 

“ Como Honesty ” said I,— seeing it was impracticable to pass betwixt liim and 
the gate ; art thou for coming in or going out ? 

“ The ass twisted his head round, to look up the street. 

“ Well,” replied I, “ we’ll wait a minute for thy driver.” 

He turned Ids head thoughtfully about, and looked wistfully the opposite 
way. 

“ I understand thco perfectly,” answered T ; “ if thou takest a wrong step in 
this affair, he will cudgel thee to death. — Well, a minute is but a minute, and 
if it saves a fellow-ereaturc a drubbing, it shall nU bt . sot down as ill-spen..” 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this discourse went on, and, in the 
little peevish contentions of nature betwixt hunger and un8avouriness,had dropt it 
out of his mouth half-a-dozen times, and pick’d it up again. — God help the Jack,” 
said I, “ thou hast a bitter breakfast on’t — and many a bitter day’s labour, — and 
many a bitter blow, I fear, for its wages — ’tis all — all bitterness to thee what- 
ever life is.— And now, thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is as bitter 1 dare 
say as soot— (for he had cast aside the .stem)— “ and thou hast not a friend, per- 
haps, in all this world, that will give thee a macaroon.” — In saving this, I‘ 
pull’d out a paper of ’em, which I had just purch.ased, and gave him one,— and 
at this moment that I am telling it, my heart smites me, tlmt there was mure 
of pleasantry in the conceit, of seeing how an ass would eat a macaroon, than of 
benevolence in giving him one, presided in the act* 

When the ass had eaten hig macaroon, I press’d him to come in the poor 
beast was heavy loaded,— his legs seemed to tremble under him,— he hung ra- 
ther backwards ; and as I pull’d at his halter, it broke short in my hand.— He 
look’d up pensive in my face — “Don’t thrash me with it but, if you will, you 
may.”— “ If I do,” said I,“ I’ll be d d.” 

A Chapter from Bulwtr. 

“ There has never been occasion to use them since I’ve been in the parisli,” 
said Parson Dale. 

“ What docs that prove ?” quoth the Squire sharply, and looking the parson 
fuU in the face. 

“ Prove ? ” repeated Mr. Dale— with a smile of benign, yet too conscious supc- 
riority.— “ What does experience prove 

“ That your forefathers were great blockheads/iand that their descendant is not 
a whit the wiser.” 

“ Squire,” replied the Parson, “ although that is a melancholy conclusion, jet 
if YOU mean it to apply universally, and not to the family of tlie Dales in parti* 
cular, it is not one which my candour as a rcasouer, and my humility as a inoi ■ 
tal, will permit me to challenge.” 
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“ I defy you, 
jcct^ which it is 

ask you to look yonder, and tell me on your conscience — I don’t oven say as a 
farqH’ but as a Parishioner — whether you ever saw a more disreputable specta- 
cle 

While he spoke, the Squire, leaning heavily on the Parson’s left shoulder, 
extended his cane in a line parallel with the right eye of that disputatious 
ecclesiastic, so that ho might guide the orgati of sight to the object he had thus 
unflattcringly described. 

“ I confess,” said the Parson, “ that regarded by the eye of the senses, it is a 
thing that in its best day had small pretensions to beauty, and is not elevated into 
the Picturesque even by neglect and decay. But my friend, regarded by the eye 
of the inner man— of the rural philosopher and parochial legislator— I say it is 
by neglect and decay that it is rendered a very pleasing feature in what I may 
cdl “ the moral topography of a parish.” 

Tlie Squire looked at the Parson as if he could have beaten him ; and indeed 
regarding the object in dispute not only with the eye of the outer man, but the eve 
of law and order, the eye of a country gentleman and a justice of the peace, the 
spectacle was scandalously disreputable. It was moss-grown ; it was worm- 
eaten ; it was broken right in the middle ; through its four sockless eyes, neigh- 
boured by the nettle, i)eered the thistle : — the thistle 1 a forest of thistles !— 
and, to complete the degradation of the whole, those thistles had attracted the 
donkey of an itinerant tinker : and the irreverent animal was in the very act 
of taking his luncheon out of the eyes and jaws of— The Parish Stocks. 

The Squire looked as if he could have beaten the Parson ; but as he was not 
without some slight command of temper, and a substitute was luckily at hand, he 
gulped down his resentment and made a nish— at the donkey I 

Now the donkey was hampered by a roj^e to its fore-feet, to which w'as attach- 
ed a billet of wood called technically ” a clog,” so that it had no fair chance of 
esca])c from the assault its sacrilegious luncheon had justly provoked. But the 
ass turning round with usual nimbleness at the first stroke of the cane, the Squire 
caught his foot in the rope, and went head-over-hccls among the thistles. The 
donkey gravely bent <lowif, aufl tlirice smelt or sniffed its prostrate foe ; then, 
having convinced itself that it had nothing farther to apprehend for the present 
and very willing to make the best of the reprieve, according to the poetical ad- 
monition, “ Gather your rose-buds wliilo you may,” it cropped a thistle in full 
bloom, close to the ear of the Squire ; so close indeed, that the Parson thought 
the car was gone; and with the more probability, inasmuch as the Squire, feeling 
the warm breath of the creature, bellowed out ’with all the force of lungs accus- 
tomed to give a View-hallo ! 

” Bless me, it is gone ?” said the Parson, thrusting his person between the ass 
and the Squire. 

“Zound.s and the devil !” cried the Squire, rubbing himself as he rose to his feet. 

” Hush,” said the Parson gently, ” what a horrible oath !” 

“ Horrible oath ! If you had my nankeens on,” said the Squire, still rubbing 
himself, “ and had fallen into a thicket of thistles with a donkey’s teeth within an 
inch of your ear !” 

” It is not gone— then ?” interrupted the Parson. 

“ No— that is, I think not,” said the Squire dubiously ; and he clapped his 
hand to the organ in question ; “ no, it is not gone !” 

“ Thank heaven !” said the good clergymen kindly. 

" Ilnm,” growled the Squire, who was now once more engaged in rubbing 
himself. “ Thank heaven indeed, when I am as full of thorns as a porcupine ! I 
should just like to know what use thistles are in the world.” 

” For donkeys to eat, if you will let them. Squire,” answered the Parson. 

“ Ugh, you beast !” cried Mr. Hazeldean, all his wrath re-awakened, whether 
by the reference to the donkey species, or his inability to reply to the Parson, 
or perhaps by some sudden prick too sharp for humanity— especially humanity 
in npkeens— to endure witHbut kicking ; ” Ugh, you bcas4!” he exclaimed, 
shaking his canc at the donkey, who at the interposition of the Parson had res- 
pectfully recoiled a few paces, and now stood switching its thin tail and trying 
lainly to lift one of its fore-legs— for the flics teased it. 


” slid Mr. 
molstrous 


Hazeldean triumphantly. ‘‘ But to stick to the sub- 
hard to do when one talks with a Parson, I only iust 
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“Poor thing !'’ said the Parson, pityingly. “ Sec, it haft a iw place on the 
shoulder, and the flies have found out the sore.” 

“ I am devilish glad toiiear it,” said the Squire vindictively. 

“Pie, fie 1” ^ 0 

“ It is veiy well to say ‘ Fie, fie.’ It was not you who fell among the Trusties. 
— What’s the man about now I wonder ?” 

This is obviously a very studied imitation of the manner 
of Sterne, and yet by no means a happy one. It is an un- 
intentional caricature of the original. But there is more of 
tlie same sort of matter in which the imitation almost extends 
• to the sin of plagiarism : — 

Tlie Parson had walked toward a chestnut tree that stood on the village green 
— he broke off a bough — returned to the donkey — whisked away the flics, and 
then tenderly placed the broad leaves over the sore, as a protection from the 
swarms. The donkey turned round its head, and looked at him with mild wonder. 

“ I would bet a shilling,” said the Parson, softly, “ that this is the first act of 
kindness thou hast met with this many a day, and slight enough it is . Heaven 
knows.” 

With that the Parson put his hand into his pocket and drew out an apple. 
It was a fine large rose-checked apple ; one of the la.st winter’s store, from the 
celebrated tree in the Parsonage garden, and lie was taking it as a present to a 
little boy in the village who had notably distinguished himself in the Sunday 
school. “ Nay, in common justice, Lenny Fairfield should have the preference,” 
muttered the Parson. Tlic ass pricked up one of its ears, and advanced its head 
timidly. “ Bill Unny Fairfield would he as much pleased with two-pcncc ; ami 
what could two-pence do to thee ?” 'Plic ass’s nose now touched the apple. 
“ Take it in the name of Charity,” quoth the Parson ; “ Justice is accustomed to 
be served la.st And the ass took the apple. “ How had you the heart ?” said 
the Parson, pointing to the Squire’s cane. 

The ass stopped munching, and looked askant i?t tlv' Squire. 

“ Pooh ! eat on ; he’ll not beat thee now !” 

“ No,” said the Squire apologetically. But, after all, he is not an Ass of the 
Parish ; ho is a vagrant, ami he ought to be jKmnded. But the pound is in as 
bad a state as the stocks, thanks to your new-fashioned doctrines.” 

The apple in Bulwer supplies the place of the macaroon 
in Sterne :~ 

And at this moment that I am telling it, my heart smites me, that there was 
more pleasantry in the conceit of seeing how an luss would eat a macaroon, 
than of benevolence in giving him one, which presided in the act. — Sterne. 

Lenny’s face became all smile ; his interest was aroused . 

“ And did the donkey like the apple ?” — Bulwer. 

Hero is another of Bulwer s imitations of the Donkey- 
scene in Sterne : — 

The Parson jumped from the stile and looking over the hedge that divided 
the field from the road— “ Gently, gently,” said he ; “ the sound of the stick 
.spoils the singing I 0 Mr. Sprott, Mr. Sprott ! a good man is merciful to 
his beast.” 

The donkey seemed to recognise the voice of its friend, for it. stopped short, 
pricked one car wistfully, and looked up. 

The tinker touched his hat, and looked up too. “ Lord bless your rever- 
ence ! he does not mind it, he likes it. I vould not hurt thee ; vould I, 
Neddy ?” 

The donkey slufok his head and shivered ; perfiapsa fly had settled oil the 
sore, winch the chestnut leaves no longer protected. 

Now for a specimen of Bulwcrs imitations of Sterne’s 
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quaint moral jsoliloquies and reflections on ti’ifling in- 
cidents 

He Jjad just crossed the stile, when he heard ha.stf but timorous feet behind 
him. He turned, and saw his friend Lenny. 

Lenny, half crying, and holding out the six-pcni-c— “ Indeed, sir, I would 
rather not. 1 would have given all to the Neddy.” 

Parson—” Why, then, my man, you have a still greater right to the six- 
pence.” 

Lenny—” No, sir ; ’cause you only gave it to moke up for the half apple. 
And if 1 had given the whole, as I ought to have done, why, I should have had 
no right to the six-pence. Please, sir, don’t be offender! ; do take it back, will 
you ?” 

The Parson hesitated. And the boy thni.st the six-pcncc into his hand, as the 
nss had poked his nose there before in quest of the apple.. 

” I see,” said Parson Dale, solilo(juising, ” that if one don’t give Justice the 
fii-st place at the table, all the otlier Virtues eat up her shai-e. 

Indeed, the case was perplexing, (’harity, like a fonvard impudent baggage 
as slie is, always thrusting herself in the way, and taking other people’s 
apples to make her own little pic, had defrauded Lenny of his due ; and now 
Siisct‘,pli^>Jdy, who looks like a shy, blush-faced, awkward Virtue in her teeni! 
—but w'ho, nevertheless, is always engaged in picking the pockets of her sisters, 
tiicd to filch fi'oin liim his lawful recompense. The case was perplexing ; for the 
Parson held Susceptibility in great honour, despite her hypocritical tricks, and did 
not like to give her a slap in the face, which might frighten her away for ever. 
So Mr. Dale stood irresolute, glancing from the six* pence to Lenny, and from 
Lenny to the six-pence. 

“ Imagine to yourself/' says Sterne, in his abrupt and pe- 
culiar style, “ a little squat uncourtly figure of a Doctor Slop,” 
c'tc. Bulwer, aiming at the same* abrupt style, introduces 
a igure that is tjic .exact onposite oi the broad-backed 
Doctor, with bis “ sesquipedality of belly” — a Dr. Ric- 
cabocca : — 

Imagine a tall and exceedingly meagre man, drcs.ssed in a rusty suit of 
black— the pantaloons tight at the calf and there fonning a loose gaiter over 
thick shoes buckled high at the instep, &c. &c. 

We feel the perusal of most of the recent novels a sheer 
waste of time and attention. They leave no impression. 
Tlioy add nothing to our intclkctual stores. It is very me- 
lancholy that so much genuine talent should bo exhausted 
on works that the world will let die. Wo can hardly imagine 
a sadder sight than the back-stock store-rooms of a Colburn 
or a Bentley. We there behold vast piles of printed papers 
prepared with considerable ability and great labour, and with 
an ea^er thirst for fame. Many of these were hailed as im- 
mortal productions of genius on their first appearance— and 
now they are destined for the pastry-cook and the box-maker. 
Generally speaking, a novel is transferred to the ware-house 
of dead-stock six months after its birth. Of the five hundred 
living novelists of Great Britain, only a dozen or two have the 
happiness to see their Vorks pass into a second, edition. And 
how few alas! of the most fortunate even of these productions, 
may be looked upon as permanent additions to the literature 
of the country! 
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Tlie clever, brilliant, rhetorical composition of a Bulwer 
will hardly stand the tost of ages. It does nit seem meant 
for posterity. It isctoo flashy. And yet amidst a sort of 
hot-bed luxuriance of exotic flowers— a glare and ditter— 
a too ostentatious display of the resources of art— there aro 
occasionally fine traits of truth and nature, keen and subtle 
observations, and passages of genuine eloquence and pathos. 
It is impossible for the most prejudiced reader to deny that 
the author is a greatly gifted and most accomplished person ; 
and yet many who aclmowlcdgc his high pretensions have a 
feeling of hostility towards him. 

Tlie majority of liis readers are apt to fancy, that even 
in his gravest scenes he is not thoroughly in earnest. It is 
suspected that, like Lord Byron, he is an aristocrat at heart 
though a liberal in theory — that his sentimentality is a mask — 
that in reality he is an egotist, a satirist, an<l a hard man of 
the world. How fiir these impressions against him have any 
real foundation: whether they aro partly true or wholly false; 
whether they have been produced by the representations of 
ungenerous enemies, literary or j>olitical, or are the result of 
the internal evidence of his own wiitings, or of revelations 
of his private life, \vq shall not pretend to determine. 

A recent writer has asserted “ that no one in these days 
roads Sterne, unless it be some octogenarian country squire, or 
weather-bound traveller, for lack of othtir Employment.'' This 
is far from being the case, or we should not see edition after 
edition of Sterne's works still issuing from the press. No 
man who pretends to an acquaintance with the literature 
of England, has omitted to read the English Rabelais, and 
most of the leading critics of this century have expressed 
their admiration of his genius. Coleridge has alluded to tho 
exquisite combination of humour and pathos in tho pages of 
Sterne, and commented on some of his principal characters. 
“ Sterne," says Carlyle, “ is our last specimen oi humour, and 
with all his faults, our best. “ The story of Lefevre,'' observes 
Hazlitt, “ is perhaps the finest in the English language." 
“ He who created thee, divine Uncle Toby," exclaims Leigh 
Hunt, “ was the wisest man since the days of Shakespeare." 
“ In the power of approaching and touching the finer feelings 
of the heart," says Sir Walter Scott, “ Sterne has never been 
excelled, if indeed he has ever hem equalled/' Mackenzie, 
and Southey and Bulwer have all paid Lawrence Sterne the 
compliment of imitation. And yet the writer just alluded to 
assures us that “ Tristram Shjandy is a dwmsy com'j^nd of 
buffoonery, pefliantry and obscurity — in about eqvm propo^- 
timis.” “We have never," he continues, “ been able to 
perceive the humour or the pathos which are believed to 
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be the characterfetics of the story/' Whose fault is this — the 
author or his critic's 1 

That Sterne is a singularly uneoual Writer, his warmest 
admirers must admit. But so was Shakespeare— the ^eatest 
and worst poet that ever lived. Sterne abandoned nimself 
entirely to every eccentric movement of his heart and mind. 
He was never afraid of uttering nonsense. But the nonsense 
of Sterne was the nonsense of a man of genius. “ Most 
men” says Southey, “ 'play the fool m some way or other, 
a'nd no man takes more delight in playing it than I do, 
in 'my o'wn way.” Sterne does that in public which other men 
only dare to do in private ; the frankest speakers are often 
amongst the wisest and the most delightful of our associates, 
and the charm of perfect ease and freedom in print, where 
the author is expected to measure his words with a guarded 
precision, and to formalize his feelings, is enhanced by its 
rarity and the sensation of pleasurable surprize. The reader 
is complimented by the confidence of a man of genius, and 
perhaps is not altogether displeased to have his intellectual 
superior sometimes at a disadvantage. But if this be occa- 
sionally a relief to the reader's sense of the author's greatness, 
it also gives a zest to liis relish of the finest passages. Sterne 
loses nothing with his admirer by condescending now and then 
to b( 4 on terms of equality with him, or in fact in his sportful 
extravagances to be sornewhat below him* ; as ivise teachers, 
by a cordial familiarity and a temporary forgetfulness of their 
own_ official dignity and pretensions, win the love of their 
pupils in the play-ground. An author who treats us thus 
familiarly, more readily obtains that hearty sympathy which 
makes us in some degree identify our interests with his own, 
until we almost fancy, in the consciousness of close compa- 
nionship, that some sparks of his genius, some few rays of 
his glory, extend to ourselves ; just as men in private life 
seem to cherish a sense of property in the greatness of those 
with whom they are intimately connected by family ties, by 
accidental associations, or by a similarity of pursuits. 

ITiere is no better test of genius than the creation of even 
a single character that is penectly distinct, original and true. 
If Sterne had created no other character than that of My 
Uncle Toby, he would still have been worthy of everlasting 
remembrance. But what a delightful family group of genuine 
onginals fill up the canvass of this inimit^le painter with 
forms that once seen can never be forgotten ! Their very 
names act as a charm ipon us, and even in otut least genial 
moods, tend to reconcile us to ourselves and to human na- 
ture. The simple-minded, gentle-hearted Uncle Toby, and 
the metaphysical Mr. Shandy, and poor Ymck, and Ma- 
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TUI, and the Monk, and the honest CorpoTa\ and Susannah, 
and even the obstetric Br. Slop, himself, like the characters in 
Shakespeare, form^an inestimable extension of every reading 
man's circle of familiar acquaintance. Uncle Toby would 
have been worthy of Sliakcspearc himself, who though he 
has shown humour of a broacler kind, as in Falstaff, has giv^ 
en us no example of ludicrous eccentricity connected with a 
high sense of honour, true virtue, a hero’s courage, a feminine 
gentleness and delicacy and purity of nature, and the guile- 
less simplicity of a child. Tjie great dramatist’s characters 
of humour have little sentiment. To speak frankly, but not 
irreverently, perhaps wit and humour were not amongst 
Shakespeare's chief endo^vments, though Gilford has asserted 
that wit was Shakespeare's main excellence, and the only 
quality in which he was superior to all other writers. This 
seems to us a great mistake, for Shakes})earc's wit, though 
sometimes truly exquisite, too often consists of a mere play 
upon words, far-fetched illustrations, affected qiiaintnesscs, 
hard subtle distinctions, and strained meanings. i)r. Johnson 
says that a quibble is to Shakespeare the golden apple for 
which he will always turn aside from his career. His humour, 
though frequently rich, and racy and irresistible, is less 
refihed and subtle than that of Cervantes, Addison, and 
Sterne, as in Don Quixote, Sir Royer ck Voverley an4 My 
Uncle Toby. His tragedy is at a far greater elevation than 
liis comedy above the works of other dramatic writers. Lear, 
Hamlet, Macbeth and Othello are the noblest illustrations of 
his mighty genius. It is in his general knowledge of hu- 
man nature, his representations of the passions, and in his 
power over the deeper feelings that Shakespeare most conspi- 
cuously surpasses every writer that the world has yet known ; 
and he will, in all probability, continue to hold a similar pre- 
eminence to the end of time. 

But if Shakespeare’s humour is less refined and subtle 
than that of some later writers, it is more so than that of 
any one of his English contemporaries. It is, perhaps, only 
in certain states of society, that the finest characteristics of 
the faculty of humour can be developed. 

Sterne has been characterized as an unscrupulous plagia- 
rist, “ indebted for every thing, with one exception, to former 
writers." “ There is one thing,” adds his hostile critic, “ which 
was all his own, and in which he is entirely and unapproach- 
ably original— we mean his obscenity.” Now Steme^s great 
model, Kabdais, was not only infinitely more indecent, but 
actually JiUhy ; so also was Swift. It must be confessed that 
Sterne too often sins against conventional decencies and pro- 
prieties ; but though he calls up a blush upon the cheek of 
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modesty, ho ne\/^r turns our stomach or places humanity in a 
position to make us loath it. Though there are passages and 
phrases in Sterne unfit for the perusal of a^lady of the present 
time, we are to recollect that the fair sex in his own day 
were accustomed to the enjoyment of works which are now 
carefully excluded from every boudoir. If Fielding and Smol- 
lett are, upon the whole, a little more select and guarded in 
their particular expressions and allusions, their superior scru- 
pulosity is little more than verbal ; it is chiefly on the sur- 
face ; they are less pure below. Sterne’s errors involve rather a 
(uicstion of manners than of morals. These are too often con- 
founded by the world. There are ladies who would be less 
shocked by Don Juan than by Tristram Shandy. Fielding 
and Smollett are inferior to Sterne in that inner refinement 
which need not be essentially affected by every change in the 
iiiaimers of society. The general impression left on a young 
reader’s mind by some of the scenes in Tcmi Jones and Pere- 
yiine Pickle, is infinitely more perilous to his virtue than 
the jests and inuendoes in Tristram Shiindy. With respect 
to tlie several heroes, there can be no cjuestion as to which 
are most worthy of the love and admiration of a moral read- 
er. But not only for Sterne’s sake, but injustice even to 
Fielding and Smollett, we must bear in mind that since their 
day ^here has been a considerable change in the tone of 
[)olitc society, and tflat If they had lived now, they would in 
all probability have adapted their writings to the better taste 
of our time. 

Let us remember too, that as even the finest specimens of 
huraanity are not immaculate, nor the same at all hours, we 
must judge a fellow-creature not by the occasional stains, but 
by the predominant colour of his mind. 

We do not admire Sterne for his “ obscenity,” We should 
indeed deserve the contempt and abhorrence of our readers 
if we could feel and avow, that in admiring the creator of 
such characters as My Uncle Toby and The Caqmnl, the 
charm of his works lay not in their pathos and their hu- 
mour but their obscenity. Sternes extravagant nonsense, 
his fantastic buffoonery, arc often enteitaining, but his 
coarseness and indecency are mver so — they must always be 
pensive to every mind that is not thoroughly depraved. 
Wc detest these sins quite as heartily as any one, and if they 
predominated in Stcnie, we should fling away his works with 
scorn and disgust. The literature of the fast two hundred years 
fias not been enriched wkh more charming portraits of human 
virtue (not of mere abstract qualities — mere angels clad in flesh 
and blood) than we owe to the imagincation of the author of 
viiitram mandy. Could such a mind as his be wholly deprav- 
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ed? Most certainly That so fine a nature,! from the habit of 
defying the conventional rules of society, should have occasion- 
ally slipped into iftiproprieties of allusion and language, is a 
matter rather of regret than wonder * But no man is with- 
out his faults ; and there are few who would not suffer more 
than Sterne, if, like him, they were to unveil their hearts, and 
expose their innermost frailties to the eyes of the world. 

For where’s that place whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Who has a breast so pure, 

But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ? 

When we refer to Shakespeare's excellencies, we think not 
of his quibbles, his bombast, his indecency. We remem- 
ber only his marvellous truth, his sublimity and his pathos. 
When we refer to Sterne with expressions of admiration, we 
remember not the occasional stains upon his pages, but his 
incomparable pictures of the most loveable human virtue, his 
passages of refined sentiment, of profound pathos, and of 
most genial humour. These are uppermost in our mind 
when we speak of Yorick. 

It is a ™at mistake to suppose Sterne an essentially im- 
moral writer. The laws of mm^ality are eternal and univer- 
sal; those of decency are temporary and local. Sterne often 


♦ Southey was certainly as purely minded a man as any of our recent writers, 
and yet even he, in his Doctor, though living in a delicate and scrupulous age, has 
not produced pages perfectly spotless. The Quarterly Review charges him with 
“ a mountain of ^oss and rubbish,” in which we have to search for his gold and 
gems, and speaks of “ his right merry and conceited elaboration of one of the 
dirtiest of all the practical jokes in Rabelais !” The reviewer seems to rank the 
humour of Tristram Shandy as much above that of the Doctor, which is an imi- 
tation of it, as wc have elevated the humour of Sterne above that of Bulwer. 

« One very important particular in Sterne’s says the reviewer, « with all 
its wildness, stands contrasted to its own infinite advaritage against that of its 
anonymous imitator. The strange farrago of odd, yet often second-hand learning 
for the purpose of exhibiting which Tristram Shandy was, no doubt, first conceiv- 
ed is all, by the art of Sterne, poured out dramatically ; the character of My 
Father is a most original conception, most happily worked out with a skill wliich 
can convert materials, apparently the most incongruous to the one main design; 
and the same maybe said of Slop. ‘ The Doctor' seemsto have been framed with ex- 
actly the same primary view— that of framing a pretext for the clearance of a rich 
common-place book, but the author after a few awkward attempts to avail himself, 
for this purpose of the instrumentality of his hero’s father and tutor, takes the 
office of Showman into his own hands, and thenceforth the ‘ curiosities ^of Litera- 
ture,’ of which ‘ the Doctor presents’ certainly a sequence not unworthy of being 
classed with D’Israeli’s charming one, or with Southey’s Omniana, are brought form 
so as hardly to help in any degree the development of any one of the characters in 
the book.” 

The Quarterly Reviewer, when writing this notice, was not aware that Southey, 
though suspected, was the actual author of The Doctor. Indeed with a confidence 
that now seems*laughable, he insists that SoutMfey himself was ignorant of the 
author I “ We happen to know," says the reviewer, “tliat he (Southey) was ignor^t 
of the real author of the book.” Amongst the several authors to whom ‘ / he 
Doctor" was at first attributed, were D’Israeli, Mr. Frere, Hartley Colenage 
and Sir Egerton Brydges, 
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oftends the seise of propriety peculiar to England in the 
19 th century— and indeed he sometimes sins against the good 
taste oi all civilized ages — but he nevep varnishes crime or 
confounds the limits of vice and virtue. If, to make every 
noble quality attractive, and every base one hateful, be a 
high moral task, Sterne is amongst the best of our moralists. 
Ho humanizes nobly. “ My Uncle Toby” says Hazlitt,“ is 
one of the finest compliments ever paid to human nature.” 

Let us compare Sterne with Swift — the one so genial, gentle, 
generous, and loving ; the other, so cold, sarcastic, and con- 
temptuous ; the one a believer in all good, the other a believer 
in all evil ; the one making us love mankind and putting us in 
good humour with our common nature, the other teaching 
us to mistrust and hate and despise the world and all that 
it contains. If Sterne is sometimes indecent, Swift is often 
filthy. And yet Swift has not been called an immoral 
writer, though Sterne has. In point of genius, Sterne has 
a decided superiority. Swift, indeed, surpasses him in wit 
and irony, but in pathos and humour, and all the finer 
attributes of intellect, Sterne bears the palm. Swift has 
created no characters. He is a mere satirist. Sterne is the 
most dramatic of our prose writers. His pictures are won- 
derftdly individual and distinct; and yet always true in the 
leacjjng features to our general nature. As it is with some 
great master of tln^ pictorial art, so it is with Sterne : his 
slightest and apparently most careless and unstudied touches 
tell powerfully on the general effect. Trifles light as aii* be- 
come in his hands traits of character — confirmations strong of 
certain idiosyncrasies of mind and heart. He traces \vith an 
unerring eye all those small and subtle indications of charac- 
ter which at first escape the multitude, though their truth is 
felt by the most ordinary observer the moment that his atten- 
tion is directed to them. 

Sterne has obviously no turn for the mere construction of 
a fable. Ho makes, indeed, no pretension whatever to that 
sort of merit. He gives us no grand epic; not even a regu- 
larly arranged gallery of pictures. He laughs at all order 
and formality. But his individual scenes and portraits are 
often exquisitely finished. They all too have a moral, more or 
less distinctly aeveloped. He is a far finer moralist than 
many an Englkh author who is in the first rank of the 
orthodox. He is certainly, for example, a more moral writer 
than the author of Pameta, or Virtue Rewarded. He has no 
scenes that kindle a sensual imagination 'like those of that 
wnter who, J ohnson so pompously and erroneously tells us, has 
mught the passions to move at the command of virtue ! Virtue 
'i'emrdedf indeed ! Is the hand of a rich profligate who has 

H 
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repeatedlv attempted to dishonour her bott| by force and 
fraud, a nt recompense for all the anxieties of a persecuted 
woman who has be^n indebted to the most marvellously for- 
tunate accidents for her hair-breadth escapes from his treachery 
and violence ? 

This favourite moral writer, the author of Virtue Reward- 
ed, delights in descriptions that no young reader with the 
blood warm in his veins can read with safe emotion. His 
pictures of the sexual passion, from , their thin veil of false 
refinement, are far more seductive than the coarsest produc- 
tions of the brothel. The heroine of the novel just alluded 
to, is made to carry her pearl of chastity to the best market, 
to love and honour an unprincipled scoundrel who had 
attempted to rob her of the treasure of which she so well* 
knows the worldly value; rejecting an honest clergyman's 
moYi) honourable proposals, wno had no defect but the want 
of wealth ; and preferring a fellow who, if his intended crime 
had been accomplished, would have been liable to the penalty 
of the gallows. If Sterne had been guilty of such an oftcnce 
against true morality, as the story of Painelct, he could hardly 
have complained had his name become a by-word of baseness. 
But the case very faithfully exemplifies the melancholy fact 
that it is safer to set at defiance the eternal principles of truth 
and right than to sin against those small pro})rieties which 
are all in all with the formalists of society. Sterne never 
identifies these conventionalisms with the substantial virtues 
of life. He never makes mere wealth respectal)le, in spite of 
vice, nor impresses his readers with a greater regard for exte^ 
nal circumstances and appearances than the essential tpialities 
of the heart or mind. Neither does he, like Bulwer or Byron, 
make a hero of a highway robber, a murderer, a pirate, or a 
TiOndon fop. There are in Sterne's theatre no real reprobates 
made to figure as patterns of humanity ; no Paul Clif- 
fords and Eugeuc Arams, and Corsairs and Pelhams. There 
is scarcely a single character, in his inspired pages, that a 
good and wise man would be ashamed to love. Sterne's soul 
was filled with images of truth and virtue. His dramatis 
persmuji have many harmless and amusing weaknesses and in- 
consistencies, but no vices. It is true that the righteous- 
over-much would find it hard to tolerate the toleration of 
My Uncle Toby. That gentle-hearted creature hated no liv- 
ing thing. He even pitied Satan himself ! But there is 
a secret standard of universal justice in most men's minds, 
even in somo^ of the worst of them, aij instinctive recognition 
of real worth" to which My Urwle Toby may fearlessly appeal. 
Every reader whose love is worth having, must love him the 
better for hi^ toleration for all error, and his pity for all 
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wickedness, '^e stem bigots, the rigid ceremonialists, the 
prim respectables, the re^ar church-goers, the model men 
of society, with their spotless externals, mhy all wa,lk superci- 
liously enough and with elevated chins by the side of such 
unpretending beings as My Uncle Tdyy and Garparal Trim 
but if weighed with them bv an impartial hand in the scales of 
eternal justice, they would be found miserably wanting. 
Tlieso pradent wearere of fair outsides would shock the world 
if they exhibited their inner nature. ITiey remain in the 
jiath of right by a continual restraint njion their disposition 
to go wrong. Their obvious caution betrays their conscious- 
ness of inward evil. Nothing but a never-sleeping regard to 
their self-interests saves them. Having no spontaneous vir- 
tues in themselves, they suspect the same want in others. All 
honest observers, arc instinctively aware of the immeasurable 
superiority of Sterne’s favourite charactei's over the foimalists 
of the world, whom such a writer as the author of Sir Charles 
Gmndisov is ple.ased to glorify. 

Sir Charks Chundimi is a pattern formalist, a moral 
counter-castor, with whom virtue and feeling involve (lues- 
tions of profit and loss ; whose eveiy moment is tlie result 
of an anxious and most deliberate calculation ; a keen refer- 
ence to the advantages and evils of reputation and disgrace 
m tliis W'orld, and of^ salvation and sulphur in the next 
Is .such a selfish, cowardly, pragmatical pretender as this 
to be preferred to the hearty, lionest, noblo-heartod Uncle 
Inby, who dreams of no peril to his present or fiiturc state in 
tnistmg on all occasions his first unpremeditated impulses ? 
m Unde’s owm fine nature is alw.ays instinctively right 
beca,use he has never puzzled liis brain with a subtle and sel- 
fish casuistry or a wary calculation of present interests and 
future punishments and rewards. One such portraiture of 
huniaiiity as that of my Unck Toby is better fitted to win 
me soul to goodness and to soften the heart with a tnily 
' liristian luiraanity than a thousand homilies from a thousand 
liuimts. Tlie port.raits of genuine worth, which such witers 
as bterne and Goldsmith render familiar to the imarina- 
wonderful effect on the moral healthfulness of 

It was becaiiso Sterne so loved tnitli and hated cant and 
Sr sometimes dashed aside the 

2l all nZ expressions 

his stfltinn™^ becoming in a person of 

ib« • In the character oi fm'ick, he 

te by his light jests and his plain speaking. ^ 

roist me, dear Yorick, this unwary pleasantly of thine wiU sooner or later 
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bring thcc into scrapes and difficulties which no after-wit cl n extricate thee out 
of. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Revenge from some bj,neful comer shall level a tale of dishonour at thee, 
which no innocence of heart or integrity of conduct shall set right. — The for- 
tunes of thy house shall totter ; thy character, which led the way to them, shall 
bleed on every side of it thy faith questioned — thy works belied — thy wit for- 
gotten,— thy learning trampled on. To wind up the last scene of thy tragedy, 
Cruelty and Cowardice^ twin ruffians, hired and set on by Malice in the dark, 
shall strike together at all thy infimiitics and mistakes ; — the best of us, my 
dear lad, lie open there, — and trust me, — ^trust me, Yorick, when to gratify 
a private appetite, it is once resolved upon, that an innocent and a helpless crea- 
ture shall be sacrificed, 'tis an easy matter to pick up sticks enough from any 
thicket where it has strayed to make afire to offer it up with. 

We are by no means disposed to give credit to all tlie 
scandal of the hosts of malignant enemies which Sterne's 
free tongue and pen were sure to bring about him in his life- 
time. The ghouls still haunt his grave. The man who 
created such a company of exquisite characters, so full of 
the milk of human kindness, could not have been without 
a portion of that holy fluid in his own nature. We are all 
double-natured; compounded of good and evil. If Sterne 
had a demon in his bosom, he had an angel there too, and if 
he had many faults, we are heartily satisfied that ho had at 
least as many virtues. As a great genius of warm sensibi- 
lities is often hurried into errors in art, whicli less gifted and 
cooler writers carefully avoid, so it may be with the noblest 
natures in private life. Their better qualities may be associ- 
ated with irregularities and mistakes, ‘which cold-hearted, 
cautious hypocrites or men who have neither virtues nor 
vices entirely escape. 

Society is disposed to view the personal frailties of great 
writers with considerable indulgence. This is not because 
genius extenuates crime ; but because men of genius, let 
their errors or imperfections be what they may, have almost 
always some redeeming virtues. Genius is very seldom guilty 
of those offences which have a taint of meanness in them. 
Its errors are usually the errors of a too impulsive tempera- 
ment. Men of genius are rarely avaricious. They are never 
cold, deliberate, formal, hypocritical villains. Tliey have a 
certain quickness of feeling and a generosity of nature that 
would cover a multitude of sins. Sterne’s genius was pre- 
cisely of that kind which is most apt to run the possessor 
of it into a thousand unpleasant scrapes of which cool me- 
diocrity has a wholesome dread ; and the malignant forma- 
lists, wno instinctively hate all the great and eccentric virtues, 
invariably take a bitter advantage of the unfortunate excesses 
of higher but less cautious natures. * We know how easy it 
is for the lovers of scandal to make the most of the slips of 
unguarded and impetuous spirits. 

This world is often a hell to men of noble natures, who are 
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too proud and! frank to conceal their imperfections. It is 
the paradise of hypocrites. 

Some of the greatest scoundrels in •existence wear the 
helmet of Pluto, and passing unharmed and unexposed in 
the throng of life, enjoy a thousand secret opportunities of 
inflicting mortal injuries on braver and better men. 

Put let the personal character of Sterne have been what 
it may, our concern is with the book, and not the man. llio 
critic may pass his sentence on the one, but he should 
leave the great author of the universe to judge the other. The 
published works of Sterne are replete with lessons of Chris- 
tian charity, and the tmest ami highest wisdom. They 
teach us to love our fellow-creatures and to believe that 
virtue is something more than a name. Even if “ the man 
Sterne,” had been blacker than his worst enemies have painted 
him, though we may be pretty sure that they extenuated no- 
thing and set down all in malice, we should never have visit- 
ed his sins upon his intellectual offspring. CWporal Trimi 
and My Unde Toby would have been as loveable as ever ! 
We ought not to turn in disgust from a noble and immor- 
tal truth, even though it may fall from the lips of a liar. 
The tndy pious will not enrol themselves in the rank of those 
who “ will not serve God if the devil bids them.” A sin- 
ner* may see the right^path, and yet take the wrong, while 
he honestly warns others from the same mistake or rather 
the same weakness. “ Do as I say and not as I do” ex- 
claims the frank and frail instructor. Precept is easier than 
example. Wlien we advise others, we consult for their 
good, the imiennost and purest recesses of our own minds. 
We then see things in “a dry light,” unclouded by the 
vapours of passion. But when we act for ourselves, wo 
are apt to give the rein to headlong impulses, “and the 
blood and baseness of our nature conducts us to the most 
preposterous conclusions.” Our thoughts are often better 
than our feelings, but alas ! too often also, less powerful. “ If 
to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’s pa- 
laces.” But “ it is easier to teach twenty what were good 
to be done than be one of the twenty to follow mine own 
teaching.’' 

The author of a work fit to live is a benefiictor to his race, 
and is it, right in return to rake up his ashes for traces of hu- 
man error that we may relieve ourselves of the weight of ob- 
ligation by adducing fhe personal defects of the donor as an 
argument against the value of his gift ? Mankind can derive 
^ real advantage from this sort of sacrilege and ingratitude. 
Ihe records of an author’s personal foibles should be “writ 
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in water/' while what remains of the finer and niore spiritual 
part of his nature, enshrined in precious volumes, the world 
should not willingl/lct die. 

Some authors who have improved and delighted the world 
with pure morality and elevated thoughts were addicted to 
many of the vices which they so eloquently condemned. 
But the opposition of words and actions is not always hypo- 
crisy, nor is it peculiar to authors. There is assuredly 
some virtue even in the wicked when instead of trying to 
bring other men to a level with themselves, they contrive that 
their deliberate labours shall have a tendency to elevate 
and purify the hearts and minds of millions. “ Of what 
importance is it to the public," says Helvetius, “ whether the 
conduct of a particular person be good or bad? A man of 
genius, had he vices, is still more worthy of esteem than 
ordinary men. He serves his country either by the inno- 
cence of his manners and the virtuous example he sets, or 
by the knowledge he diffiises abroad. Of these two ways of 
serving his country, the last, without doubt, most directly be- 
longs to genius, and is at the same time that which procures 
the greatest advantages to the public. The virtuous example 
given by a particular person is scarcely of use to any besides 
the small number of those with whom he converses : on the 
contrary, the new light the same person spreads over the ,arts 
and sciences, is a benefit to the whole* world. It is then 
certain, that the man of genius, even though his probity 
should be very imperfect, would have a greater right to the 
gratitude of the public." 

A gambler may very honestly dissuade others from the 
vice of gambling, though unable to restrain his own passion, 
and many men have a horror of debt who yet are unable 
to resist' the daily temptation to spend more than they can 
afford. A man who has religious principles is not always re- 
ligious in his conduct. The spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak. He is not radically bad, however, wbo has noble 
and pious sentiments, even though his actions are not always 
in keeping with them. An author gives the public the 
best portion of his nature. He may be pure in the inner- 
most recesses of his soul, though he sometimes gives way 
to temptation in his common daily life, and mingles, with 
self-condemnation, in the vulgar vices of those around him. 
A man is sometimes nobler and better than he seems. 
There are people, particularly amongst what are called the 
religious classes who uniformly live Up to their best, while 
men of genius, the creatures of impulse and passion, alter- 
nately rush into opposite extremes of good and bad — and 
the world harshly judges of them rather by the depths they 
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sink into than the heights they soar. Dr. Johnson once very 
justly defended a person of great irregularity of conduct from 
’a sweeping condemnation, by asserting, th^t though his actions 
were reprehensible, his principles were uncontaminated. And 
in ordinary life, we continually hear a foolish and erring 
man rescued from that utter damnation so eagerly awarded 
by the righteous-over-much, by the acknowledgment of his 
more generous associates that, notwithstanding all his faults, 
his heart is in the right 'place. It is quite as ^surd and un- 
fair to decide that a man who wites morally, but acts errone- 
ously, is a hypocrite without a spark of virtue, as it would be 
to conclude, tnat an admirable author is a fool, because he is 
a dull companion in private life. Poor Goldsmith 

Wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll. 

We ought not to bo suimrized, if we sometimes find, in 
the relaxation of private lim, the philosopher foolish, and the 
lover of virtue what he himself would be the first to despise 
in those happier moments of thought and enthusiasm, when 
genius is rapt in adoration of the pure, the beautiful, and the 
true. 

After all that we have now said, it is perhaps needless to 
add that we retain our opinion of the immeasurable superi- 
ority of Sterne to E4I w'gr. The Caxtons is a clever and pleas- 
ing novel. It is one of the author’s veiy best productions. 
But even in this work, as was the case with his “ Varieties 
of English Life” Bulwer has drawn much of his inspiration 
from Sterne, whom he has evidently been studying of late 
with great attention. The elder Caxton and Uncle Rolaiid 
are taint and feeble imitations of Mr. Slmidy and My Uncle 
Toby. 

A word or two respecting the charge of plagiarism. Like 
the poet Gray, Sterne borrowed thoughts and expressions and 
illustrations. But a mere pilferer without genius can do nothing ^ 
with other men’s materials. He cannot fuse his gatherings 
into one harmonious whole. The leaden links are sure to 
betray the golden sjioils. Tliis was not the case with either 
Gray or Sterne. They brought from their own store as rich 
things as those they stole. Milton borrowed largely ; and ho 
was none the worse for it. So did Ben Jonson. Such men for- 
aged to some purpose ; but weaker men would only have been 
encumbered with the same plunder. After all, no writer can 
^eal^^(’tim5. Sterne enjoyed that, as a free gift from God. A 
Perriar may question Sterne’s right to the possession of par- 
ticular words and sentences and images, — but it was not 
these that made his fame, and if they were all rendered back 
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to the original owners, Sterne would be very little the poorer.^ 
My Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, and Mr. Shandy would 
still breathe the breath of life. 

Wliich was the most original writer, Sterne or Mac- 
kenzie ? Who can hesitate to decide in favor of the former, 
and yet the latter was not what is called a plagiarist. But 
his whole mind was moulded in the minds of greater men. 
He had no original power. Sterne, though one of the 
boldest of plagiarists, was one of the most original authors 
in the language. 

Let us pass now from Sterne to Goldsmith. Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wahefidd, though one of the briefest of prose fic- 
tions, is worth a cart-load of modern novels in three volumes ; 
and we say again that we would rather have been the intel- 
lectual father oi My Uncle Toby and The Corpcn'al than of all 
the characters that Bulwer's brain has yet been delivered of 
or is ever likely to engender, should ho live a thousand years. 
ThQ human cormorants of circulating libraries now read 
about three hundred and sixty-five novels in the year, and 
forget them as fast as they read them. All these phantas- 
magoria! creations are as transient as morning vapours. They 
fade from the mind like breath from the burnished mirror. 

They come like shadows, so depart. 

But dear Uncle Toby and honest Cofporal Tnm an3 the 
good Vicar of Wakefield are ac(iuaintances for life. They 
part from us only at that moment when wo become insensi- 
ble to all the realities of flesh and blood, and the great globe 
itself and all that it inherits is a forgotten dream. 


♦ “ Sterne, indeed,” observes Sir Walter Scott, “miffht boldly plead in his own 
behalf, that the passages which he borrowed from others were of little value in 
comparison with those which are exclusively original ; and that the former might 
have been written by many persons, while in his own proper line he stands alone 
and inimitable.” Even Dr. Ferriar, who had traced the footsteps of Sterne into 
the obscurest corners, and had summed up the amount of stolen goods, acknow- 
ledged that the creator of Unck Toby was quite rich enough to have done without 
them. That the result of Dr. Ferriar’s laborious inquisition did not lead him to 
think irreverently of the true genius of Sterne, is pleasingly exemplified in the 
sonnet which he addressed to the shade of Yurick 

Sterne, for whose sake I plod through miry ways, 

Of antique wit and quibbling mazes drear, 

Let not thy shade malignant censure fear. 

Though aught of borrowed mirth my search betrays, 

Long slept that Mirth in dust of ancient days; 

(Erewhile to Guise or wanton Valois dear 
Till waked by thee, In Skelton’s joyous pile, 

«.She flung on Tristream her caprlcloul'rays ; 

But the quick tear that checks our wondering smile 
In sudden pause, or unexpected story. 

Owns thy true mastery— and Lefevro’s woes, 

Maria’s wanderings, and tlie prisoner’s throes 
Fix thee conspicuous on the throne of glory. 
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Perhaps, the, English are the most moral and the' most 
domestic people in tlie world, for no one, acquainted with the 
wcll-cducatecl middle classes in rural life •in England— espe- 
cially amongst the humbler ranks of the Clergy — can regard 
Goldsmith's novel as too high a compliment to the national 
character. Its truth is obvious and home-felt. We cannot, 
however, deny, that it is select tnith, and therefore not tho 
whole truth. It is unquestionably the favourable side of 
the picture ; but the representation, though one-sided, is not 
(exaggerated. An Englishman has good reason, indeed, to 
be proud of his country, when it can furnish subjects for 
such a picture as this in which the general expression is recog- 
nized as national. Goethe was enraptured with this sweet little 
novel, and asserted that it had produced a permanent effect 
upon his own moral and intellectual character.* His fancy, 
however, when engaged in a work of fiction, teemed with veiy 
different images of human excellence from those which ema- 
nated from tho purer mind of Goldsmith. Let the Vicar of 
WakefM be compared with Wilheim MciskVs Appreiitice- 
ship. The latter is supposed to be a picture of German 
manners. It is to be hoped that it is, at least, tho unfavourable 
side ; for if that work were to be regarded as a fair represen- 
tation of the best phase of German society, we should bo 
compelled to believe that it was rotten to tlic core. It is 
equally painful and 'siifprizing to find so great an intellect, 
as that of Goethe, picturing scenes of depravity with a sort 
of gusto, uttering not a syllable of abhorrence, or pity, or 
condemnation, at the conduct of men and women who sacri- 
fice honour and virtue without a single pang or blush. Ho 
even dares to characterize them as nclblc beings. 

There are readers who acknowledge the truth and plea- 
santness of Goldsmith's unrivalled little picture, and seem, 
in some degree, to appreciate the artist's felicity of touch, but 
yet regard the genius, exhibited in its production, as of a 
secondary order. The smallness of the work, and tho absence 
of all pretension in the style, cause unthinking readers to look 


* “ Within these few days,” says Goethe, “ the Vicar of Wakefield fell acci- 
dentally into my hands ; I could not help reading the charming book again from 
beginning to end, not a little affected by the lively recollection how much I 
had been indebted to tho author seventy years ^o. It is not to be described, 
the effect which Goldsmith and Sterne liM upon me, just at tho critical mo- 
ment of mental development. That lofty and benevolent irony—that fair and 
indulgent view of all errora— that meekness under all caJamides— that e(j[uani- 
mity under eXi changes and chances — and the whole train of kindred virtues, 
whatever names they bear, formed my best education ; and in the end, these 
are the thoughts and feelings which have reclaimed us from all the eiTors of 
life.” 


I 
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upon tlie author himself as a very good and simple-hearted 
creature who tells a plain tale and is peculiarly fortunate in 
his subject. The ei.se and naivete of his manner, and the do- 
mestic and familiar character of the incidents, which seem to 
demand no power of invention, are very apt to lead a shallow 
critic into a depreciation of the author's genius. A melodra- 
matic novel of these days, of the Jack Shepherd or Newgate 
School, or a flaring extravagance like the WoTidrous Tale of 
Alrov, would imply to such a critic a far higher degree of 
intellectual power, than this simple picture of domestic life. 
The mistake is a common one. But it is in rescuing tlio 
familiar from contempt, and in delineating those slight and 
subtle traits of character in every-day-life which escape an 
uninspired observer, that the rarest order of genius and the 
finest and truest powers of imagination are developed. That 
which seems tlie easiest task is often the hardest. Novel 
writers and contributors to the periodicals find it much easier 
to imitate the horrors of Mrs. Ratclifti^ and produce some- 
thing striking, than to catch the serene truth, the unaffccte*d 
ease, and the simple amenities of the author of The Vicar 
of Wakefield. Vulgar readers are gulled with all sorts of 
clap-traps, and the morbid sentimentality, the affected mys- 
ticism and obscurity, the eagerness to say extraordinary 
things in an extraordinary way, which are too often v^ible 
in the popular literature of the prest;nt'day, make it a deli- 
cious relief and refreshment to a reader of true taste to turn 
back to the pages of such a writer as Goldsmith. 

The Vicar of Wakefield is not without its defects as a mere 
story, but they interfere very slightly with the reader's plea- 
sure. Tlie little incongruities in the incidents do not affect 
the delineations of character. The vital parts of the work are all 
sound. Every critic has noticed the improbability of Squire 
Thornhill's being able to wander for years amongst his own 
tenants on his own estate, entirely unrecognized ; and of his 
allowing his nephew to squander away his (the uncle's) own 
estate, in disgusting debaucheries, when a single word might 
have checked him. Goldsmith himself seems to have been 
conscious of these and other inconsistencies in the conduct of 
the story. “ There are a hundred faults in this thing," he 
says, in his little preface. But he thought it needless to de- 
fend them, for “a hook may be vciy amusing with numerous 
errors, or it may be very dull without a single absurdity.” 
This is true, as mr as it goes, and yet it is no justification of 
errors which the author might so easily have avoided. The 
novel was sold in his distress to satisfy his landlady, who in- 
sisted upon his either paying her bill or making her his 
wife, and when he had got out of this ludicrous, yet paiu- 
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fill (lileiiima, he seeiHS to liave thought no more of a work 
wliicli had been turned to account beforetit had received the 
last finisli from his liand.* Tlte bookseller kept the manu- 
script nearly two years in his desk, before he ventured to risk 
its publication, and yet Goldsmith never availed himself of 
the opportunity to revise it. But the work thus neglected by 
tlie author and mistrusted by the trader, not only brought 
lame to one and fortune to the other, but in spite of trivial 
defects, is at this day more widely circulated and read with 
more general delight and admiration than any other English 
prose tiction. ^ It has been translated into every European lan- 
guage, and edition after edition in almost every form and style 
is still called for both in England and on the Continent. ' A 
popularity of this kind is a most unequivocal test of merit. 

At this time of day, it would be a work of supererogation 
to dwell upon the bland and genial tone and the exquisite 
truth to natiu’e of Goldsmith's pictures of niral domestic 
life, the delicate art with which he makes the simpler virtues 
digniiied and attractive, even under the greatest trials and 
humiliations of common life, Ins quiet humour, his natural 
pathos, and his unfailing ease and grace of manner; but we 
caimot resist the temptation to refresh the memoiy of our 
readers with a few of those scraps of sly wisdom and good- 
humfturcd irony whi^ili peep out occasionally from under that 
veil of simplicity and apparent unconsciousness which the 
author wears with such singular felicity and so charming an 
elfect. 

In selecting these ‘‘beautiful little specimens of Gold- 
smith's genius," we imply no compliment to our own pem^tra- 
tion, nor any want of respect for that of the reader. We 
quote the favourite passages and put parts of them in italics 
ni the same spirit of cordial and irrepressible admiration, 
with which a man points out the happiest touches in some 
tavourite specimen of the Pictorial art to a stander-by. He 
aoes not pretend to instruct another, but solicits his atten- 
tion and thus endeavors by an appeal to his ta.ste and 
iiiteiiigence to make him share his own enthusiasm and 
enjoyment. 


The Domestic Economy of tlie Vicar's Wife. 
l>rce(Unff ^therp f \ good-natured, notable woman ; and as for 

b ok without much spelling ; but for pickling, preserving, and cookery, 


landlady. Perham this naTof alternative insisted upon l)^ tin 

S‘=ott, ir Forste? th^ro nn H '' apocryphal. It is not in Boswell, o, 
I'Old his Novel (through D Tnl.nWa the fact that poor Goldsrnitl 

>o<lgings. ^ J^>''nson8 kind agency) to pay oflF the debt fur hn 
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none could excel her. She prided herself also upon being an excellent contriver 
in housekeeping; though I amid never find that we grew iicher with all her 
contrivances’' I 

The Vicars pride in the beaut g of his Daughters. 

“ It woidd be fruitless to deny my exultation when T saw my little ones about 
me ; but the vanity and the satisfaction of my wife were even greater than mine. 
When our visitors would say, ‘ Well, upon my word, Mr Primrose, you have 
the finest children in the whole country *Ay, neighbour,’ she would answer, 
‘ they are as Heaven made them — handsome enough, if they be good enough ; for, 
handsome is that handsome does.’ And then she would bid the girls hold vp their 
heads; who, to coiu'eal nothing, were certainly very handsome. Mere outside is 
so very trifling a circumstance with me that I should scarce have remembered to 
mention it had it not been a general topic of conversation m the count/ g.” 

A Character not unlike the Author’s own. 

“ The sliglitest distress, whether real or fictitious, touclicd him to tlie quick 
and his soul laboured under a sickly sensibility of the miseries of others. Thus 
disposed to relieve, it will be easily conjectured, he found numbers disposed to 
solicit . his profusions began to inqiair his fortune, but not his good nature ; that, 
indeed, wits seen to increase as the other seemed to decay ; he grew improvident 
as he grew poor ; and, though he talked like a man of sen.se, his actions were those 
of a fool." 

Mrs, Primrose's fnmilij Pride in the midst of her Distress. The Header is awate 
that Mr. Burehell is the rich Sipiire Thornhill in disguise. 

“Thus, after wc were refreshed at the next inn, and had dined together, as 
Mr. Ihirehell was going to a difierent part of the eountrv, he took leave : and 
Avc fmrsned onr journey, my wife observing as wc went, that she liked linn ex-* 
treniely ; and jirotesting that, f he had birth and fortune to entitle him ti% match 
into .such a family as ours, she knew no man she wou^d sooner fix upon. / could 
not but smile to hear her talk in this lofty strain ; but I was never much displeased 
with those harmless delusions that tend to make us more happy." 

The First Visit of the Young Squire, 

“ The whole family seemed earnest to please him : my girls attempted to en- 
tertain him with to])ics they thought most modern : while Moses, on the contraiy, 
ga\'e him a que.stion or two from the ancients, ybr which he had the satisfaction 
of being laughed at. My little ones were no less busy, and fondly stuck close to 
the stranger : all my endeavours could scarce keep tlicir dirty fingers from liand- 
ling and taniishing the lace on his clothes and lifting up the flaps of his pocket- 
holes to see what was there.” 

The Speculations of the Vicar\s Family regarding the Young Squire. 

“ As soon as lie was gone, my wife called a council on the conduct of the day. 
She was of opinion that it was a most fortunate liit ; for she had known even stran- 
ger things than that brought to bear. She hoped again to see the day in which 
wc might hold up our heads with the best of them ; and concluded, she protested she 
could sec no reason why the two Miss Wrinklers should marry great fortunes, and 
her children get none. As this last Argument w'as directed to me, I protested I 
could sec no reason for it neither, nor why Mrs. Simpkins got the ten thousand 
pounds prize in the lottery, and we sat down with a blank.. ‘ I protest Cliarlcs,' 
cried my wife, ‘ this is the way you always damp my girls and me, when wc 
are in spirits. Tell me, Soph, my dear, what do you think of our new visitor ? 
Don’t you think he seemed to be good-natured ‘ Immensely so, indeed mam- 
ma,’ replied sh^, ‘ I think he has a great deal to say upon every thing, and is 
never at a loss ; and the more trilling the subject, the more he has to say.’— 

‘ Yes, cried Olivia, he is well enough for a man ; but, for my part I don’t much 
lik(3 him, he is so extremely impudent and familiar ; but on the guitar he is 
shockuig.’ These two last speeches I interpreted by contraries. J found by this 
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that Sophia internally ilespmd^ oh much as Olivia secretly admired him. ‘ What- 
t>\cr may be your oianions of him, my childi-cn,’ cried 1 , ‘ to confess a truth, he 
luis not prepossessed me in iiis favour. Disproportiofed friendships ever teniii- 
iiate in disgust ; and T thought, notwithstanding all his case, that he seemed per- 
fectly sensible of the distance between vs. 

Sophia's defence of Mr. Burchell, then erroneously supposed to he in a destitute 
condition. 

‘ You arc right Sophy,’ cried my son Moses ; ‘ and one of the ancients 
fine!) rej)rcscnts so malicious a conduct by the attempts of a rustic to flay Mar- 
syas, whose skin, the fable tells us, had been wholly stripped off by another ; be- 
sides, I don’t know if this poor man’s situation Ijc so bad as my father would re- 
present it. We arc not to judge of the feelings of others by what we might feel, 
if in their place. However dark the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet the 
animal itself finds the apartment sufficiently lightsome. And, to confess a 
truth, this man’s mind seems fitted to his station ; for I never heard any one 
more sprightly than he was to-day, when he conversed with you.' This was said 
without the least design ; however, it excited a blush which she strove to cover by 
an afiected laugh •, assuring him that she scarcely took any notice of what he 
said to her : bat that she believed he might once have been a very fine gentleman. 
The readiness with which she undertook to vindicate hei'self, and her blushing, 
uerc symptoms I did not internally approve ; but I repressed my suspicions.” 

The Vicar's sly Destruction of the Wash. 

“ As we cxj^jctcd our landlord the next day, my wife went to make tlic veni- 
son-pasty ; Moseil sat reading while I taught tlic little ones ; my daughters 
seemed equally busy with the rest ; and I observed them for a good while eook- 
ing something on the fire, I at first supposed they were assisting their mother, 
hut little Dick informed me, in a whisper, that they were making a wash for 
the jiicc. Waslics of all kinds I had a natural antipathy to ; for I knew 
that, instead of mending *he «)inplexion, they spoiled it. I thcrclbre approach- 
ed my chair by sly degrees to the fire, and grasping the poker, as if it wanted 
mcmiiiig, seemingly by accident, overturned the whole composition, and it was 
too late to begin another.” 

The Conversation of the Young Squire. 

“ As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us, the day before, that he was making some 
proposals of marriage to Miss Wilmot, my son George’s former mistress, this a 
good deal damped the heartiness of liis reception : but accident, in some measure, 
relicvwl our embarrnssment ; for one of the company happening to mention her 
name, Mr. Thoniliill observed, witli an oath that he never knew any thing more 
absurd than calling such a fright a Ijcauty. ‘ For, strike me ugly,’ continued he, 
‘ if 1 should not find as much i»lcasure in choosing my mistress by the information 
of a lamp umlcr the clock of St. Dunstan’s.” At this he laughed, and so did 
we ; die jests of the rich are ever successful. Olivia too could not avoid whis- 
pering loud enough to be heard, that he had an infinite fund of humour. 

Siqihia's Skill in Controversy, 

“ My wife now kept up the conversation, though not the argument : she ob- 
served, that several vciy pmdent men of our acquaintance were free-thinkers, and 
made very good husbamis ; and sjjo knew some sensible girls that had skill 
enough to make converts of tlieir spouses : ‘ And who know^s, my dear,’ continu- 
C(i sijc, ‘ wbat Olivia may be able to do ? The girl has a great deal to say upon 
every subject, and to my knowledge is very skilled at controversy.’ ‘ Why, iny 
<iear what controverey can* she have read ? cried I. It 4oes not occur to 
me that I ever put such books into her hands ; you certainly over-rate her 
Dmeed, papa,’ replied Olivia, she does not ; I have read a great 
ot controversy. 1 have read the disputes between Thwackum and Square; 
e coDtrovci-sy between Robinson Crusoe and IViday, the savage ; and I am 
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now employed in reading the controversy in Rcligioii.-> Com-tslnp ‘ Very well,’ 
cried I, ‘ that’s a good girl ; I find you are perfectly qualified for making converts'; 
(Old so go fielp your mother make the gooseberry pie.' 

Moses sells a Cult for a Case of Green Spectacles. 

“ ‘ Well done, my good boy,’ returned she ; ‘ 1 knew you would touch them oft’. 
Between ourselves, three fKiund five shillings and two-jience is no bad day’s 
work. Come let us have it then.’ — ‘ I have brought hack no money,' cried Moses 
again. ‘ 1 have laid it all out in a banjain, and here it is,’ pulling out a bundle 
from his breast ; ‘ here they ai'e ; a gross of green spectacles, with silver rims 
and shagreen cases.’—* A gross of green spectacles I ’ repeated my wife, in 
a faint voice. ‘ And you ha\e jtaitcd uith the colt, and brought us buck nothing 
but a gross of paltiy green spectacles ?’ Dear mother,’ cried the boy, ‘ why ieon’1 
you listen to reason I I had them a dead bargain or I should not have bought 
them. The silver rims alone will seU for double the money.’—* A fig for the 
silver rims !’ cried my wil’c, in a passion : * I dare swear they won’t sell for above 
half the money at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce.’—* You need 
be under no uneasiness,' cried I, * about selling the rims, for they are not worth six- 
pence, for / perceive they are only copper varnished over.' " 

The Vicar himself sells a Horse, and is ** sold" himself, receiving in payment a 
Checque not worth a Farthing. 

“ Though I was already sufficiently mortified, my greatest struggle was 
to come, in facing my wife and daughters. No truant was ever more afraid 
of returning to school, there to behold the master’s visage, than I was of going 
home. I was determined, however, to anticipate their fury, by first falling into 
a passion myself 

Country Scandal suggested by the (great Picture of the Primrose Family. 

“ The squire’s portrait being found united with ours was an honour too 
great to escape envy. Scandalous whispers began to U’cirj-ulated at our expense^, and 
our traiKpiillity was continually disturbed by persons who came as friends to tell 
us what teas said of us by enemies." 

Flattery. 

“ As flattery was his trade, he practised it with the easiest ad<lrcss imaginable ; 
but it came awkward and stiff from me ; and as every day my patron's desire 
of flattery increased, so every hour, being better acquainted with his defects, I 
became more unwilling to give it." 

The Vicar's Eldest Son goes to Holland to teach English. 

** The wind was fair, our voyage short, and, after having paid my passage with 
half my moveables, I found myself fiillen as from the skies, a stranger in one 
of the principal streets of Amsterdam. In this situation I was unwilling to 
let any time pass unemployed in teaching. I addressed myself, therefore, to two 
or three of those I met, whose appearance seemed most promising ; but it 
was impossible to make ourselves mutually understood. It was not till this very 
moment 1 recollected, that in order to teach Dutchmen English, it was necessary 
that they should first teach me Dutch, llow I came to overlook so ob\ious an 
objection, is to me amazing ; but certain it is, I overlooked it. 

An indirect Compliment to Literature. 

“ This scheme thus blown up, I had some thoughts of fairly shipping back to 
England again ; but dropping into company with an Lish student, who was 
returning from Louvain, our conversation turning upon topics of literature, (for, 
by the way, it may be observed, that I always forgqt the meanness of my circum’ 
stances when I couRl converse upon such subjects) from him I learat that there were 
not two men in his whole university who understood Greek.” 

A Connoscento. 

“ Upon asking how he had been taught the art of a connoscento so very 
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;„(l,ieiily, he assured me that nothing was more easy. The wliole secret consisted 
111 a strict adherence to two rules; the one, always to obserse that the picture 
might have been better if the painter had taken more pait^; and the other to praise 
the ^^urks of Pietro Perugino.” 

But we must really stop here, or we shall bo tempted to 
reprint half a novel that is already in every body's hands. 
We. hope none of our readers will object to have the above 
passages recalled to them, however often they may have 
read them before. Tliey arc gems of the purest water, and 
will bear repeated examination. Almost every page of the 
Viau' of Wakefield is enriched with similar treasures, and 
yet there is no appearance of display. Indee<l these beauties 
'are so little prominent, so often half hidden under an air of 
naive simplicity and familiar ease, that they may very easily 
cscaj)e the observation of a rapid and careless reader. Their 
iniobtrusivcncss is one of tlieir greatest channs. 

lind this distinction between some of the most ambi- 
tious of the prose fictions of this day and the simple little 
picture of the Primrose family — the oftener wo peruse the first, 
the less they please us ; while the oftener we contemplate the 
latter, the more it rises in our estimation. 


• • 

SONNET.-To 


0 DISTANT shape unseen ! 0 voice unheard ! 

mind unknown ! and like a di-eam to me — 

A sweet vague dream of heaven — while I to thee 
Am less than air, a vision, or a word ! 

The magic syllables of thy name have stirred 
My soul — and Fancy suddenly 
Wide opes her gleaming doors. I seem to see 
A radiant eye that hath not yet incurred 
Tile penalty of care. I hear a tone 
Of musical mirth.— Ah ! that fair face is thine— 
If she who gave thee life, not birth alone 
Bestowed, but lineaments so like her own. 

A few moons more, and this sweet dream of mine 
May change into reality divine ! 



OCEAN SKETCHES. 

Written on the Voyage to India. 

I. 

[a breeze at mid-day.] 

The distant haze, like clouds of silvery dust, 

Now sparkles in the sun. The freshening breeze 
Wliitens the round sea-plain ; and like a steed 
With proud impatience fired, the glorious ship 
Quick bounds exultant, and with rampant prow 
Off‘ flings the glittering foam. Around her wake, 

A radiant milky way, the sea-birds weave 
Their circling flight, or slowly sweeping wide 
O’er boundless ocean, graze with drooping wing 
The brightly-crested waves. Each sudden surge, 
Up-dashed, appears a momentary tree 
Fringed with the hoar frost of a wintry morn ; 

And then, like blossoms from a breeze-stirred bough, 
The light spray strews the deep. 

How fitfully the stmggling day-beams pierce 
The veil oi heaven, — On yon far lilie ftt light, 

Tliat like a range of breakers streaks the main. 

The ocean swan— the snow-white Albatross — 

Gleams like a dazzling foam-flake in the sun ! — 

Gaze upward — and behold, where parted clouds 
Disclose ethereal depths, its dark-hued mate 
Hangs motionless, on arch-resembling wings. 

As though’ twere painted on the sky’s blue vault. 

Sprinkling the air, the speck-like petrels form 
A living shower 1 Awhile their pinions gray 
Mingle scarce-seen among the misty clouds,' 

Till suddenly their white breasts catch the light, 

And flash like silver stars ! 

II. 

[a storm— at night.] 

Yon cloud-arch spreads,— the black waves curl and foam 
Beneath the coming tempest ; — Lo ! ’tis here ! 

The fierce, insatiate winds, like demons, howl 
Around the labouring bark. Her snow-white sails, 
Outspread like wings of some gigantic bird 
Stru^ with dismay, are fluttering in the gale, 
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And sound like thunder. Now the troubled heart 
Of ocean quails to its profoundest depths, — 

The dark heavens groan, — ^the wildly scattered clouds, 
Like routed hosts irmumerous, hurry past 
Stars dimly seen and seldom. Up vast hills. 

Or down wide-yawning vales, the lone ship drives 
As if to swift clestmction. Still she braves, 

Though rudely biiffetted by tempest-fiends, 

The elemental war. Ah ! that dread wave, 

As though some huge sea-monster dealt the blow, 
Hath made her start and tremble ! — Yet again. 

For one hushed moment, with recovered power, 

She proudly glides in majesty serene. 

Calm as a silver cloud on sunnner skies. 

Or yon pale moon amid the strife of heaven ! 

Now slowly the huge mountains are upheaved. 

Their sides unruffled by the fretful waves 
Of less terrific seas. Their peaks alone 
Are shattered by the wind that hurls the foam 
Adown the dreary vales. In wintry lands 
The viewless pinions of the northern breeze, 

Thus sweep the loosened snow-wreaths from the heads 
Of Alpine hills 1 

• • 

A brief but awful pause ! — 
Again the quick-reviving tempest roars 
With fiercer rage ! — These changes imago well 
The sullen calm of comfortless despair. 

The fearful tumult of the guilty heart ! 

III. 

[a calm— at mid-day.] 

Now in the fervid noon the smooth bright sea 
Heaves slowly, for the wandering winds are dead 
That stirred it into foam. The lonely ship 
Rolls wearily, and idly flap the sails 
Against the creaking mast. The lightest sound 
Is lost not on the ear, and things minute 
Attract the observant eye. 

The scaly tribe, 

Bnght-winged, that upward flash from torrid seas. 

Like startled birds, now burst their glassy caves, 

And glitter in the sifn ; while diamond arop£> 

From off their briny pinions fall like rain. 

And leave a dimpled track. 

K 
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The horizon clouds 

Are motionless, and yield fantastic shapes 
Of antique towenr, vast woods and frozen lakes, 

Huge rampant beasts, and giant phantoms seen 
In wildering visions only. 

High o'er head, 

Dazzling the sight, hangs, quivering like a lark, 

The silver Tropic-bird ; — ^at length it flits 
Far in cerulean depths and disappears. 

Save for a moment, when with fitful gleam 
It waves its wings in light. The pale thin moon. 

Her crescent floating on the azure air, 

Shows like a white bark sleeping on the main 
Wlien not a ripple stirs. Yon bright clouds form, 
(Ridged as the ocean sands, with spots of blue. 

Like water left by the receding tide,) 

A calm celestial shore 1— How beautiful ! 

The spirit of eternal peace hath thrown 
A spell upon the scene ! The wide blue floor 
Of the Atlantic world— a sky-girt plain— 

Now looks as never more the impest's tread 
Would break its shining surface ; and the ship 
Seems destined ne'er again to brave the gale, 
Anchored for ever on the silent deep ! 

lY. • 

[sun-rise.] 

The stars have melted in the morning air, — 

Tlie white moon waneth dim. — The glorious sun. 
Slow-rising from the cold cerulean main, 

Now shoots through broken clouds his upward beams, 
That kindle into day. At length his orb, 

Reddening the ocean verge, with sudden blaze 
Awakes a smiling world ; — ^the dull gray mist 
Is scattered, and the sea-view opens wide ! 

The glassy waves 

Aro touched with joy, and dance in sparkling throngs 
Around the gallant bark. Tlie roseate clouds 
Rest on the warm horizon,-— like far hills 
Tlieir radiant outlines gleam in yellow light, 

And o'er their shadowy range a thin scud floats, 

Like wreaths of smoke breeze-borne from beacon-fires. 
. * 

The deep blue vault is streaked with golden bars, 

Like veins in wealthy mines ; and where the rays 
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Of day's refulgent orb are lost in air, 

In small round masses shine the fleecy clouds, 

As bright as snow-clad bowers when suaden gleams 
Flash on the frozen earth. 

Ascending high 

The gorgeous steps of heaven, the dazzling sun 
Contracts his disk, and rapidly assumes 
A silver radiance— glittering like a globe 
Of diamond spars ! 

V. 

[sun-set.] 

Now near the flushed horizon brightly g^ows 
The red dilated sun. Around his path 
Aerial phantoms float in liquid light, 

And steeped in beauty, momently present 
Fresh forms, and strange varieties of hue, 

As fair and fleeting as our early dreams !— 

Behold him rest on yon cloud-mountain's peak !— 
Touched with celestial fire, volcano-like. 

The dazzling summit burns eruptive flames 
Of molten gold with ruddy lustre tinge 
The western heav^sns^ and shine with mellowed light 
Through the transparent crests of countless waves ! 

Tlic scene is changed— behind the ethereal mount. 

Now fringed with light — the day-god downward speeds 
His unseen way ; — yet where his kindling steps 
Lit the blue vault, the radiant trace remains, 

E’en as the sacred memory of the past 
Illumes life’s evening hour ! Again ! Again ! 

He proudly comes 1 and lo ! resplendent sight 1 
Bursts through the cloud-formed hill, whose shattered sides 
Are edged with mimic lightning !— his red beams 
Concentrating at last in one full blaze. 

Bright as a flaming bark, his fiery form 
Sinks in the cold blue main ! 

The golden clouds 

Fade into gray — the broad cerulean tide 
A darker tint assumes. In restless throngs 
Phosphoric glow-worms deck with living-gems 
The twilight wave, a| Orient fire-flies gleam 
In dusky groves,— or like reflected- stars, 

When evening zephyrs kiss the dimpled fece. 

Of that far laTte whose crystal mirror bears 
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An image of my home ! Ah those white walls 
Now flash their sjtlent beauty on my soul, 

And, like a sun-biirst on my clouded way, 

Awake a tender joy ! 

VI. 

[night.] 

The day-beams slowly fade, and shadowy night, 

Soft as a gradual dream, serenely steals 

Over the watery waste. Like low-breathed strains 

Of distant music on the doubtful ear. 

When solitude and silence reign around, 

The small waves gently murmur. 

Calm and pale — 

A phantom of the sky— the full-orbed moon 
Hath glided into sight. The glimmering stars 
Now pierce the soft obscurity of heaven 
In golden swanns, innumerous and bright 
As insect-myriads in the sunset air. 

The breeze is hushed, and yet the tremulous sea. 

As if by hosts of unseen spirits trod. 

Is broken into ripples, crisp and clear 
As shining fragments of a frozen sfrerpn 
Beneath the winter sun. The lunar wake 
Presents to rapt imagination's view 
A pathway to the skies ! 

In such a scene 

Of glory and repose, the nidest breast 

Is pure and passionless,— the holy calm 

Is breathed at once from heaven, and sounds and thoughts 

Of human strife would seem a mockery 

Of Nature's mystic silence. Sacred dreams 

Unutterable, deep, and undefined. 

Now crowd upon the soul, and make us feel 
An intellectual contact with the worlds 
Beyond our mortal vision. 

VII. 

[UGHTS AND SHADOWS.] 

Profusely scattered o'er the fields of air, 

Float the thin clouds, whose fleecy putlines dim. 

Fade, like 'departing dreams from mortal sight-^ 

So gradually with heaven's deep blue they blend 
Their paler tints,— 
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Now on the vessel's deck, 
Luxuriously reclined in idle ease, 

I mark the varied main. From either side 
I gaze alternate, and strange contrasts find 
Of light and shade. The scene divided seems. 
Sun-ward, the moon-tide rays almost o erpower 
Tlie ocean's azure hue, like glittering stars 
Too richly on some regal gannent wrought. 

I turn from fierce intoleraDlc light, 

And lo ! the darker side a prospect shows, 

On which the dazzled eye delights to rest ; 

For not a sun-beam glances on the sea. 

The Ion" blue waves seem, cord-like, twisted round, 
And slide away, as if by viewless hands 
Drawn slowly past. At intervals, far off, 

A small and solitary breaker throws 
A snow-wreath on the surface ; and I hear 
A low crisp sound, as through the glassy plain 
The gallant vessel cuts her glorious way ! 

VIII. 

[sun-set changes.] 

, Behold that bridge of clouds ! 

Upraised beyond, hn ^ir-wrought precipice 
Appears stream-mantled, — kindled vapours form 
Tlie radiant torrent, touched with every tint 
That mindes on the vest of parting day. 

Beneath that shadowy bridge the broad red sun. 

Its outline undefined, continues still 

The same celestial flood, that downward dashed 

Breaks into fiery foam ! 

That scene is o'er. 

The hill, the bridge, the stream have passed away ! 
The sun hath changed its hue, and now presents 
A silvery globe, floating on fervid skies 
That gleam like seas of gold. Its dorious disk 
As if mth insect-clouds thin speckled seems, 

Vet glitters on the burning front of heaven. 

Bright as a crystal spar, or quivering wave 
Beneath the glare of moon ! 

IX. 

• [sea-foam.] 

breeze is gentle, yet the gliding ship 
Wins not her tranquil way without a trace, 
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But softly stirs the surface of the sea. 

Tis pleasant now, with vacant mind to watch 
The light foam at her side. Awhile it seems 
Most like a tattered robe of stainless white, 

Whose rents disclose a verdant vest beneath. 

Then, suddenly, wild Fancy wanders home 
For wintry images of snow-patched plains 
That prove a partial thaw. E'en school-days dear 
Eetum if haply on the idle brain 
Eemembrance of the pictured map presents 
The world's irregular bounds of land and wave ! 

Nor less bcguilement for the lingering hours 
Of life at sea, the backward track may yield. 

How beautiful the far seen wake appears ! 

Ee^lendent as the comet's fiery tail 

In Heaven's blue realms ! Beneath the proud ship's stern 

A thousand mimic whirlpools chafe and boil, 

While fitfully up-sent from lucid depths 
Thick throngs of silver bubbles sparkle bright. 

Like diamonds by night in lustrous halls. 


SONNET. 


EVENING, ON THE BANKS OP THE GANGES. 

I WANDERED thoughtfully by Gunga's shore. 

While the broad sun upon the slumbering wave 
Its last faint flush of golden radiance gave, 

And tinged with tenderest hues some ruins hoar. 
Methinks this earth had never known before 
A calm so deep — 'twas silent as the grave. 

The smallest bird its light wing could not lave 
In the smooth flood, nor from the green-wood soar, 

(If but the tiniest branch its pinions stirred 
Or shook the dew-drops from the leaves,) unheard. 
Like pictured shadows 'gainst the western beam 
The dark boats- slept, while each lone helmsman stood 
• Still as a statue! — ^the strange quietude 
Enthralled my soul like some mysterious dream ! 
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Swift had a friend on whose success in life he could not always look with coin> 
placency— “Stafford (a merchant),” said he, “ is worth a plum, and is now lending 
the Government ^£40,000, yet we were educated together at the same school and 
university.” 

Budgell in the Spectator (No. 363) thus describes these school-fellows:-— “ One of 
them was not only thought an impenetrable blockhead at school, but still main- 
tained his reputation at tne university ; the other was the pride of his master, and 
the most celebrated person in the college of which he was a member. The man 
of genius is at present buried in a country parsonage of eightscore pounds a-year; 
while the other with the bare abilities of a common scrivener has got an estate of 
above an hundred thousand pounds.” 

Chalmers's Preface to the Rambler. 


‘ There is a great difference between the ^wer of giving 
good advice and the ability to act upon it. Theoretical wis- 
dom is, perhaps, rarely associated with practical wisdom ; and 
we often find that men of no talent whatever, contrive to 
pass through life with credit and success, under the guid' 
ance of a End of instinct. These are the persons who seem 
to stumble by mere good luck upon the philosopher's stone. 
In the commerce of life, every thing they touch seems to turn 
into gold. 

We are apt to place the greatest confidence in the advice 
of thb successful, and# none at all in that of the unprosperous, 
as if fortune never favoured fools nor neglected the wise. 
A man may have more intellect than does him good, for it 
tempts him to meditate and to compare when he should act 
with rapidity and decision ; and by trusting too much to his 
own sagacity and too little to fortune, he often loses many a 
golden opportunity, that is like a prize in the lottery to his 
less brilliant competitors. It is not the men of thought, but 
the men of action, who are best fitted to push their way upwards 
in the world. The Hamlets or philosophical speculators are 
out of their element in the crowd. They are wise enough as 
reflecting observers, but the moment they descend from their 
solitary elevation and mingle with the thick throng of their 
fellow-creatures, there is a sad discrepancy between their dig- 
nity as teachei’s and their conduct as actors. Their wisdom 
in busy 'life evaporates in words. They talk like sages, but 
they act like fools. There is an essential difference between 
those qualities that are necessary for success in the world, 
and those that are required in the closet. Bacon was the 
wisest of human beings^ in his quiet study, but when he en- 
tered the wide and noisy theatre of life, he sometimes con- 
ducted himself in a way of which he could have admirably 
pointed out the impropriety in a moral essay. He knew as 
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well as any man that honesty is the best policy, but he did 
not always act as if he thought so. Tho fine intellect of Ad- 
dison could trace Vith. subtlety and truth all the proprieties 
of social and of public life, but he was himself deplorably 
inefficient both as a companion and a statesman. A more 
delicate and accurate observer of human life than the Poet 
CowT3er, is not often met with, though he was absolutely in- 
capable of tuniing his knowledge and good sense to a practi- 
cal account, and when he came to act for himself, was as 
helpless and dependent as a child. The excellent author of 
the Wealth of Natlom, could not manage the economy of his 
own house. 

People who have sought tho advice of successful men of 
the world, have often experienced a feeling of suiprise and 
disappointment when listening to their common-place max- 
ims and weak and barren observations. There is veiy fre- 
quently the same discrepancy, though in the opposite ex- 
treme, between the words iind the actions of prosperous men 
of the world that I have noticed in the case of unsuccessful 
men of wisdom. The former talk like fools, but they act like 
men of sense. The reverse is the case with the latter. The 
thinkers may safely direct the movements of other men, but 
they do not seem peculiarly fitted to direct their own. 

They who bask m the sunshine of prosperity, are generally 
inclined to be so ungrateful to foituue, as to attribdce all 
their success to their o\^ti exertions, and to season their pity 
for their less successful friends with some degree of contempt. 
In the great majority of cases nothing can be more ridiculous 
and unjust. In the list of the prosperous, there are very 
few indeed, who owe their advancement to talent and sagacity 
alone. The majority must attribute their rise to a combina- 
tion of industry, prudence and good fortune— particularly the 
last. ^lost successful men arc more indebted to the lucky 
accidents of life than to their o^vn character or conduct. 

Perhaps, not only" the higher intellectual gifts, but even the 
finer moral emotions are an incumbrance to the fortune- 
hunter. A gentle disposition and extreme frankness and 
generosity, have been the min, in a worldly sense, of many 
a noble spirit. Tliere is a degree of cautiousness and mis- 
tmst, and a certain insensibility and sternness, that seem 
essential to the man who has to bustle through the world, 
and to secure his own interests. He cannot turn aside, and 
indulge in generous sympathies, without neglecting, in some 
measure, his own affairs. It is lik^e a pedestrians progress 
through a crowded street. He cannot pause for a moment, 
or look to the right or left, without increasing his own 
obstmetions. AVhen time and business press hard upon him, 
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the cry of ahiictioii on the road-side is unheeded and for- 
gotten. He acquires a habit of indifference to all but the 
one thing needful — his own success. * 

I shall not here speak of those by-ways to success in life 
which require only a large share of hypocrisy and meanness ; 
nor of those insinuating manners and frivolous accomplish- 
ments which are so often better rewarded than worth or genius ; 
nor of the arts by which a brazen-faced adventurer sometimes 
throws a modest and meritorious rival into the shade. Nor 
shall I proceed to show how great a drawback is a noble sin- 
cerity in the commerce of the world. The memorable scene 
between Gil Bias and the Archbishop of Toledo, is daily and 
nightly re-acted on the great stage of life. I cannot enter upon 
minute particulars, or touch upon all the numerous branenes 
of my subject, without exceeding the limits I have proposed 
to m yself in the present essay. 

Ik^rhaps a knowledge of the world, in the ordinary accep- 
tation ol the phrase, may mean nothing more than a know- 
ledge of conventionalisms, or a familiarity with the forms 
and ceremonials of society. Tliis, of course, is of easy ac- 
quisition when the mind is once bent upon the task. The 
practice of the small proprieties of life to a congenial spirit, 
soon ceases to be a study ; it rapidly becomes a mere habit, 
or ar^ untroubled and unerring instinct. This is always the 
case when there is nd sedentary labour by the midnight lamp 
to^ produce an ungainly stoop in the shoulders, and a con- 
scious defect of grace and pliancy in the limbs; and when 
there is no abstract thought or poetic vision to dissipate 
the attention, and blind us to the trivial realities that are 
passing immediately around us. Some degree of vanity and 
a perfect ^ self-possession are absolutely essential ; but high 
intellect is only mi obstruction. Men whose heads are little 
better than a pin's, have rendered themselves extremely 
acceptable in well-dressed circles. There are some who seem 
born for the boudoir and the ball-room, while others are as 
little fitted for fashionable society, as a fish is for the open 
air and the dry land. They who are more familiar with books 
than with men, cannot look calm and pleased when their 
souls are inwardly perplexed. The almost venial hypocrisy 
pi politeness, is the more criminal and disgusting in their 
judgment, on account of its difficulty to themselves and the 
provoking ease with which it appears to be adopted by others. 

e loquacity of the forward, the effeminate affectation of the 
oppish, and the sentenrtousness of shallow gravity, excite a 
eeiing of contempt and weariness that they have neither 
10 skill nor the inclination to conceal. 

^ recluse philosopher is unable to return a simple saluta- 
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tion without betraying his awkwardness and uneasiness to 
the quick eye of a man of the world. He cxliibits a ludi- 
crous mixture of Humility and pride. He is indignant at 
the assurance of others, and is mortified at his own timidity. 
He is vexed that he should suffer those whom he feels to bo 
his inferiors to enjoy a temporary superiority. Ho is trou- 
bled that they should bo able to trouble him, and ashamed 
that they should make him ashamed. Such a man, when 
he enters into society, brings all his pride, but leaves his vani- 
ty behind him. Pride allows our wounds to remain expos- 
ed, and makes them doubly initable ; but vanity, as Sancho 
says of sleep, seems to cover a man all over as with a cloak. 
A contemplative spirit cannot concentrate its attention on 
minute and uninteresting ceremonials, and a sense of un- 
fitness for society makes the most ordinary of its duties a 
painful task. Tiierc are some authors wlio would rather 
write a quarto volume in praise of woman, than hand a fashion- 
able lady to her chair. 

The frivolous but easy and lively conversation of polite life 
is naturally unsuited to the retired scholar ; but it would 
perhaps be less objectionable if he thought he could take a 
share in it with any degree of credit. Ho has not the feel- 
ing of calm and unmixed contempt ; there is envy and ir- 
ritation in his heart. He cannot despise his fellow-creatures, 
nor be wholly indifferent to their good' opinion. Whatever 
he may think of their manners and conversation, his uneasi- 
ness evinces that ho does not feel altogether above or in- 
dependent of them. No man likes to seem unfit for the 
company he is in. At Kome every man would be a Roman. 

Of the class of proud and sensitive men of thought, the 
poet Cowper was a striking example, and he has described 
their feelings with great truth and vivacity : — 

I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 

And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame and self-imposed disgrace. 

Our sensibilities are so acute 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

The visit paid, with ecstacy we come 
Aa fi’om a seven years’ ti’ansportation home, 

And there resume an unembarrassed brow. 

Recovering what we lost we know not how, 

The faculties that seemed reduced to nought, 

Expression and the privilege of thought. 

lliere is in this City of Palaces* more than one example 
of the unfitness of the literary charficter for general society. 


• Calcutta — where this article was written. 
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A particular friend of my own, who is fonder of the study 
than the drawing-room, when he enters , a social circle in 
which there are faces not thoroughly familiar to him, is like 
a wanderer in a foreign scena His strange blunders 
arc often exceedingly offensive to the feelings and pre- 
judices of those whom he is most desirous to oblige. 
He fails in exact proportion to his anxiety for success. If 
he were walking in his own garden or sitting in his own do- 
mestic circle, he could be as self-possessed and common-place 
a person as any in the world. He might then remain for hours 
in a state of mental case, or inaction, and even “ whistle for 
want of thought but the moment that he enters a new 
scene, and feels a little out of his element, his intellectual 
faculties commence a rapid chaotic dance. It is in vain that 
he attempts to control or guide a single thought ; the rea- 
son, has no longer sovereign sway and masterdom. His 
brain resembles the state of a ship in the last extremity, 
when the sailors, laughing at all authority, leave every thing 
to fate, and indulge themselves in a mad and melancholy merri- 
ment. In this state of temporary delirium, a man can hardly 
be thought responsible for his own actions. My friend, with all 
his defects, is so genuinely candid and ki7id-heartcd, that he 
will excuse the liberty I am taking with his character, in 
using it as an illustration, and I know well that he will readi- 
ly aclmowledge thc*tm\h of the portrait. He will not be 
displeased should others also recognize it, for it forms an 
imlircct ajyology that may set him right with many who have 
imagined that he had intentionally offended them. I will 
even mention an instance of his strange confusion and for- 
getfulness. When he was preparing to leave England for 
this countiy, he called at the India^House for a “ shipping 
order” for himself and family. He found himself suddenly 
in a crowd of gay young clerks, in whose presence he was 
somewhat abruptly qiiestioncd as to the number and names 
of his children. He nad only three of those inestimable trea- 
sures ; but there was such an instantaneous anarchy in his 
brain, that he was obliged to confess he could not answer 
the question. Every one stared at him witli astonishment, 
and set him down for a madman. He sneaked painfully out 
of the room, and had scarcely closed the door, when his me- 
mory was as clear and precise as ever. I shall venture upon 
another anecdote, equally characteristic. He received some 
time ago a mir of marriage tickets. He was eager to ac- 
knowledge the compliment, and pay his grateful respects 
to the young bride ; but bad health, official duties, oblivious- 
ness, and a spirit of procrastination, all combined to occasion 
e postponement of his visit. He called at last, and ex- 
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perioiipftd his usual stultification. In the presence of a num- 
oei' of visitors, all of whose eyes were intently fixed upon 
him, he observed that he was glad to see so many persons 
present, as it convinced him that the hone^oon was over, 
and that he had not called earlier than delicacy and custom 
permitted. He had forgotten that a whole year had slipped 
away since he had received his tickets ! There was a general 
laugh, and the lady good-humouredly sent for a fine strapping 
baby, as a still stronger proof that his visit was not too early 
a one. I cannot resist the temptation to add one more 
example of his occasional perplexities. He was acquainted 
with two brothers, of whom the one was a literary man and 
the other a mendiant. The latter died, and a few months 
after that event, my friend met the survivor. He at once 
confounded the dead man with the living, and in the course 
of conversation embraced an opportunity to express his re- 
gret to the supposed merchant at the deplorably bad success 
of his {joor brother’s published poems, adding in the free- 
dom and plenitude of his confidence, a candid opinion (which 
could not now, he observed, reach the cars of the person 
referred to, or give him a moment s pain), that in devoting 
himself to literature, he had sadly mistak('n the nature of his 
own powers. My unhappy friend had hardly let fall the last 
word of his unconscious jest, when a lij^ht flashed across his 
brain, and he saw his error. The scene that ensued, bafiles 
all description. It would be difficult to say which of the two 
was the most severely vexed — the vain and irritable poetas- 
ter or the ch’eaming blunderer. I could easily multiply in- 
stances of my friends excessive abstraction and laughable 
forgetfulness ; but these are enough for my purpose. I will 
only add that he hardly ever addresses any person by his 
right name, and if suddenly called upon to introduce a friend 
to a strange circle, would be sure to make some extraordinary 
blunder, the absurdity of which would stare him in the face 
the moment after. He is sometimes so vexed by his almost 
incredible mistakes, that he vows in his despair he will never 
again attempt any intercourse with general society, however 
numerous or pressing may be the invitations of his friends. 
He knows too well, he says, that if any subject is especially 
unpleasing to his hearers, he is sure, by some horrible fatality, 
to bring it prominently forward ; and if he attempts a com- 
pliment, he is mined for ever. With the strongest ambition 
to be thought both sensible and good-natured, he often acts 
as if he wepo either a perfect idiot, of one of the most mali- 
cious of human beings. 

The axioms most familiar to men of the world, are passed 
from one tongue to another without much reflection. They 
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are merely garrotted. Some critics have thought that the ad- 
vice which Polonius, in the tragedy of Hamlet, gives his son 
when he is going abroad, exhibits a degree of wisdom wholly 
inconsistent with the general character of that weak and 
foolish old man. But in this case, as in most others of a simi- 
lar kind, we discover, on closer consideration, that what may 
seem at the first glance an error or oversight of Shakespeare’s, 
is only another illustration of his accurate knowledge of numan 
nature. The precepts which the old man desires to fix in the 
mind of are just such as he might have beard a hundred 

thousand times in his long passage through the world. They 
are not brought out from the depths of his own soul. They 
have only fastened themselves on his memory, and are much 
nearer to his tongue than to his heart. No one is surorised at 
the innumerable wise saws and proverbial phrases that issue 
froui the lips of the most silly and ignorant old women in all 
ranks of life, in town and countiy, in cottages and in courts. 
In the conversation of the weakest-minded persons, we often 
find, as in that of Polonius, both “ matter and impertinency 
mixed.” His advice is not that of a philosopher, but of a 
courtier and man of the world. He echoes the common 
wisdom of his associates. 

“ Give every man tliine ear, but few thy voice: 

^ Take each man’.s censure,* but reserve thy judgment.” 

He is indebted hfs court education for this mean and 
heartless maxim. To listen eagerly to the communications 
of others, and to (ionceal his own thoughts, is the first lesson 
that a courtier learns. Let us (piote another specimen of 
his paternal admonitions. 

“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be : 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 

Polonius might have picked up this maiTellous scrap of 
prudence in some petty tradesman’s shop ; not, however, in 
a pawnbroker’s, for the sign of which it would form a very 
forbidding motto. It is similar in tone to the maxims of Poor 
Richard. f There are a few precepts in the parting advice of 
Polonius of a somewhat higher character; but tliey are only 
such as float about the world, and are frequently repeated by 
people who have no ideas of their own. They are not of 
that high and original cast which Shakespeare would have 
put into the mouth of Hamlet, or any other thoughtful and 
noble-hearted personage. 


* Opinion. 


t " Wealth, as clearly shewn in the 
nac, entitled Poor Itichnrd Improved. 


preface of our old Pennsylvanian Alma- 
written by Dr. Franklin.” 
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It seems paradoxical to affirm, that men who are out of the 
world know more the philosophy of its movements than 
those who are in it; but it is nevertheless pci-fectly true, and 
easily accounted for. The busy man is so rapidly whirled 
about in the vast machine, that he has not leisure to observe 
its motion. An observer stationed on a hill that overlooks 
a battle, can see more distinctly the operations of either army 
than the combatants tliemselves. They who have attained suc- 
cess by mere good fortune, are particularly ill-fitted to direct 
and counsel others who are struggling through the labyrinths 
of life. A shrewd obseiwer, who has touched the rocks, is a 
better pilot than he who has passed through a difficult 
channel in ignorance of its dangers. 

The extent of a person’s knowledge of mankind is not to 
be calculated by the number of his years. The old, indeed, are 
always wise in their own estimation, and eagerly volunteer 
advice, which is not in all oases as eagerly received. The 
stale preparatory sentence of “ When you have come to my 
years, ch” is occasionally a prologue to the wearisome farce 
of second childhood. A Latin proverb says, that “ experience 
teacheth.” It sometimes does so, but not always. Experience 
cannot confer natural sagacity, and without that it is nearly 
useless. It is said to be an axiom in natural history, that a cat 
will never tread again the road on which it has been beaten ; 
but this has been disproved in a thousand exjicriments. It is 
the same with mankind. A weak-minded man, let his years 
be few or numerous, will no sooner be extricated from a silly 
scrape, than he will fall again into the same difficulty in the 
very same way. Nothing is more common th an for old women 
(of either sex) to shake with a solemn gravity their thin grey 
hairs, as if they covered a repository of gathered wisdom, 
when perchance some clear and lively head upon younger 
shoukiers has fifty times the knowledge with less than half the 
pretension. We are not always wise in proportion to our op- 
portunities of acquiring wisdom, but according to the shrewd- 
ness and activity of our observation. Nor is a man’s fortune 
in all cases an unequivocal criterion of the character of his 
intellect^ or his knowledge of the world. Men in business 
acquire a habit of guarding themselves very carefully against 
the arts of those with whom they are brought in contact in 
their commercial transactions ; but they are, perhaps, better 
versed in goods and securities than in the human heart. They 
ivisely tnist a great deal more to law papers, than to the 


* There are some few profc,ssions, indeed, in which success is a pretty certain 
indication of loarnin;^ or of jfenius. 
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liurnan face divine,” or any of those indications of character, 
which are so unerringly perused by a profound observer. A 
great dramatic poet can nft the curtain of the human heart ; 
but mere men of business must act always in the dark, and, 
taking it for granted that eveiy individual, whatever his osten- 
sible character, may be a secret villain, they will have no 
transactions with their fellow-creatures, until they have made 
“ assurance double sure,” and secured themselves from 
the possibility of roguery and imposition. They carry 
this habit of caution and mistrustfulness to such a melancholy 
extreme, that they will hardly lend a guinea to a hither 
or a brother without a regular receipt. They judge of all 
inanldnd by a few wretched exceptions. Lawyers have a 
similar tendency to form partial and unfavourable opinions of 
their fellow- creatures ; because they come in contact with the 
worst specimens of humanity, and sec more of the dark side 
of lif(5 than other men. 0/ all classes of men, perhaps, the 
meml)(Ts of tlio medical profession have the best opportunity 
of forming a hiir and accurate judment of mankind in 
general, and it is gratifying to know that none have a higher 
opinion of liuman natime. 

It is obscmblc, that men arc very much disposed to “ make 
tlicmselvos the measure of mankind,” or, in other Avords, 
wlieii tlicy paint their fellow-creatoes, to di]) their brush in 
the colours of their ^wif heart. 

“ All seems infected that the infected spy, 

As all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 

On the other hand, a frank and noble spirit observes tlio 
world by tlie liglit of its own nature and indeed all who 
liav(i studied manldnd without prejudice or partiality, and 
Avith a wide and liberal observation, have felt that man is not 
altog(‘ther unworthy of being formed after the image of his 
Maker. 

Though I have alluded to the tendency of some particular 
professions to indurate the heart, and limit or warp the judg- 
ment, I should be soriy, indeed, if the remarks that I have 
vcnturc(l upon this subject, should he regarded as an avowal 
of hostility towards any class whatever of my fellow-creatures. 
I should be guilty of gross absurdity and injustice if I 
did not readily admit, that intellect and virtue are not con- 
fined to one class or excluded from another. Men are gene- 
rally speaking, vc^ much the creatures of cireumstance ; but 
there IS no condition o^ life, in which the soul has not some- 
times asserted her independence of all adventitious distinc- 
tions ; and there is no trade or profession, in which we do 
not meet with men who are an honour to human nature. 
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TO LAHA PENNOO : THE GOD OF WAR. 
( 


A KHOOND WAR LYRIC.* 


I. 

Great God of battles ! Oh, fordve 
(For thou our wants and weaKness saw,) 
If we so long have seemed to live 
Regardless of thy glorious law ; 

Our herds were few, our fields were bare, 
Our bravest warriors bowed with care. 

II. 

Fate wore for us a scowling brow. 

And Famine haunted cot and bower. 
And some the fever-blasts laid low. 

And some the wild beasts dared devour ; 
Unnerved is many a manly limb, 

And many a dauntless eye is dim. 

III. 

Oh ! Laha.Pennoo ! Lord of Strife ! 

Oh ! watch our weapons as thine own ! 
And at each mark of mortal life 
Direct the shaft and hurl the stone ; 
Make wide the wounds on every frame, 
Deface the dead, the living maim. 

IV. 

Oh 1 let our ponderous axes fall 
Like blows of death from tiger-paws. 

Or crush bone, flesh, and garb, and all,’ 

As ^twixt the fierce hyena^s jaws ; 

Let arms not ours as brittle be 
As long pods of the karta tree. 


nf f ? ■ ^ n ?! ^^^^P^erson’s Report upon the Khoonds 

of the districts of Ganjam and Cuttack, and to the interestinjr articles upon the 
subject, in the Calcutta quarterly Review, for curious and valuable information 
respectmg this most singular pe^le. The Khooiids still offer up human sacri- 
ficos to one of their deities (the Earth Goddess), a custom to which the British 
Indian Government are endeavoring to put a stop by earnest remonstrance and 
persuMion. There Ms every reason to beUeve that this laudable obieot will be 
speedily atoned, by a continuance of the same^ild but-stcady and determined 
the Khooiids^” hitherto influenced the intercourse of our Political agents with 

This war lyric and the lyric that follows are versified from literal prose trans- 
lations of genuine Khoond poems. ^ 
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V. 

Each aim misguide, unnerve each hand 
Of those to mock our might tSat dare, 
Make all their weapons light as sand, 

Or mowa blossoms borne on air ; 

Or let our wounds q^uick dry again. 

As blood-drops on tne dusty plain. 

VI. 

May every axe wear ruddy hue 
As home we come from victory’s field ; 
And while our women, proud ana true, 

Their stores of sweet refreshment yield. 
May neighbouring Beauties seek our bowers. 
And yearn to mix their blood with ours, 
vir. 

Our war-gained wealth let all behold. 

Brass vessels, herds and scented leaf,* 
And maids present to parents old 
The trophies of our struggle brief ; 

And fowl and buffaloe and sheep 
Thy shrine in sacred blood shall steep ! 

VIII. 

^ Oh ! Laha Pennoo ! God of War ! 

Not new "the* favor now we crave ; 

For thy fierce smile, like lurid star, 

Oft led to strife our fathers brave ; 

And we their sons, when danger lours, 

Still hail their honored God and ours ! 


TO BERA PENNOO : THE EARTH GODDESS. 

A KHOOND INVOCATION. 

[This invocation 'precedes a human sacrifice.^ 

L 

Goddess of earth ! Dread souree of ill !f 
Thy just revenge o’erwhelms us still 
For rites unpaid ; 

But oh 1 forgive !— Our stores are small, 

Our lessened means uncertain all, 

Diwiied thine aid. 


* Tobioco. 

t She is considered the source of all eyil, physical and moral. 

M 
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II. 

Goddess, that taught mankind to feel 
Poison in plants, and death in steel— 

A fearful lore — 

Forgive — forgive ! and ne'er again 
Shall we neglect thy shrine to stain 
With human gore ! 

HI. 

Let plenty all our land o'erspread, 

Make green the ground with living bread 
Our pastures fill 
So close mth cattle side by side 
That no bare spot may be descried 
From distant hill. 


IV. 

And when unto the broad flat pool, 

Their thirst to quench, their sides to cool. 
Our herds are led; 

So numerous make them that no form 
Of fish or frog, or toad or worm, 

Survive their tread. 

V. H * 

So fill with sheep each ample fold 
That he who digs man-deep the mould. 
Their compost rare. 

Meet not a stone. May swine abound 
Until their plough-like snouts the ground 
For seed prepare. 

VI. 

So fill our cots with childhood's din 
The voice be rarely heard within. 

And ne'er without ; 

Each thatch with crowded poultry hide. 
Give jars that bruise the fountain's side 
With metal stout. 

VII. 

Oh ! Bera Pennoo ! once again 
Protect us in the grove and pain 
^ From beasts of prey ; 

Nor let sly snake or tiger Dold 
Fright children, save in stories old 
Of fathers grey. 
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VIIL 

Oh ! make it each man's only csgre 
Yearly to build a store-room fair 
For goods unspent ; 

And we thy rites shall duly pay 
Lo ! one bought victim now we slay— 
One life present !* 


SONNET. 

The thoughtful and the sensitive have hours 
Of care unspeakable and mysterious gloom, 

When like the gasp for breath within the tomb 
Of buried life, a stifling pain o'erpowers 
' ilie struggling soul. On all things horror lowers, 
And ' neath the deep sense of the hideous doom 
Of death, of life the vanity and fiime. 

Of hope the guile, the bravest spirit cowers. 

When thus our hearts despair and weep and quail, 
And feel all friendship vain, and seem alone. 

Yet yearn for sympathies that nought avail. 

Oh God of Heaven ! from thine awful throne 
•Look down witl\ pi^^y, and forgive the groan, 

As human fortitude begins to fail ! 


SONNET-THE POET. 


O'er the true poet’s life there cometh never 
The frost of age. His ardent soul sublime 
Defies the petty tyrannies of Time, 

And proudly laughs at envious Death’s endeavour. 
Though wanes the fleshly frame, his spirit ever 
Is warm and radiant as the cloudless clime 
Of Paradise, when earth was in her prime, 

And none e’er dreamed that life ana love could sever, 
lliough in the cold world common hearts may freeze. 
And deem the poetry of life is dead. 

The Muse’s favored son no desert sees, 

No winter feels. Her sunny smile can shed 
A living beauty on the leafless trees. 

And fill with sumiper thoughts a hoary head 


purchased. An unhought life is supposed to be an 
tn 11 Deity. The price of a human victim varies from fifty 

Hundred lives— that is to say, a hundied living brutes, cows, pigs, or slieep. 



ON FALSE CIllTICISM BF TJIUE POETS, 

I 

It is not prosaic-minded men only who aro bad critics 
upon poetry : ve^ few poets themselves are good judges of 
excellence m their own art. They are genermly deemed in- 
fallible as critics upon poetry ; but it is a great mistake. 
Tliey often climb the steeps of Parnassus with facility them- 
selves, without the power to measure with exactness the 
progress of their competitors. On the other hand, we some- 
time discover at the foot of the glorious mountain a true 
critic, who, though gifted with a poetical sensibility, instead 
of aiming to distinguish himself by his own exertions in the 
art divine, is contented to admire the works of others, and 
to watch with a generous interest, and define, with impartiali- 
ty and precision, the achievements of more ambitious na- 
tures. Poets are seldom catholic in their taste. They are 
self-involved, and wedded to favourite theories. If they 
deviate from their own peculiar walk to judge of that of 
others, they feel no freshness in the air ; they see no flowers 
on the roadside 

The disenchanted earth 

Hath lost its lustre. 

Poets dng with the tongues of angels, but they spea^ like 
mortals. When they quit their ethereal elevation and alight 
upon the common ground of criticism, they often stumble upon 
errors that are avoided by ordinaiy men. They are safer on 
their wings than on their feet. Notwithstanding their occa- 
sional inspiration, they arc made of the same flesli and blood 
as other people, and are liable to the same prejudices and in- 
fimities. Jealousy, envy, self-conceit, an exclusive cultiva- 
tion of some particular department of his art, or a strong 
idiosyncracy of mind, or some early association, may as 
easily occasion an obliquity of judgment in the poet as in 
the mechanic. An author has an open or secret bias towards 
that branch of composition which he has most practised 
himself, and in winch he is conscious that he best suc- 
ceeds. This feeling too often influences his judgment up- 
on the works of writers whose style and subject are essen- 
tially different from his own. To support his .preferences, 
he invents or adopts certain theories or canons that would 
confine all literary merit within the narrow limits of his 
own sect or school. It is thus that, the natural brotherhood 
of poets ha§ been divided into parties, which regard each 
other with avowed hostility and contempt. They are blind- 
ed to all excellence that is not in some degree akin to their 
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own. When called upon for their judgment upon the poe- 
try that is opposite to their favourite style, they are by no 
means to be trusted.* It is only when the production to be 
criticised is congenial to their own peculiar taste, that they 
are ready to observe and appreciate its beauties. 

Fondly we think we honor merit then 

When we but praise ourselves in other meii. 

It is this spirit of exclusiveness that is the besetting sin of 
poet-critics, as it is indeed of most men in their own particular 
arts. In this respect the poets are not worse than others. 
I am not now waging a war against those inspired benefac- 
tors of mankmd. I should be ashamed indeed to be guilty of 
any thing so contrary to my nature. I merely wish to show 
tliat we must not too confidently adopt a poet's criticism 
on poetry, though the world in general are apt to regard it as 
an -authority that is no more to be disputed than a Papal 
Bull. 

Wordsworth marvels how any one can recognise poetical 
merit in Dryden, or Pope, or Gray. Lord Byron pretended to 
think Milton and Shakespeare extravagantly over-rated, and 
hinted pretty clearly, that Pope was immeasurably superior 
to them both. Are these obliquities of judgment the result 
of envy and wounded pride, or an all-absorbing self-idola- 
try i Is it possible tha^ Wordsworth, dimly conscious of his 
own verbosity, his solemn heaviness of movement, and^ his 
want of point, and concentration, and directness, is vexed, 
in his secret heart, at the universal recognition of Pope's 
terseness, and polish, and precision in his ethical poems, the 
pungency of his satires, the inimitable grace of his immortal 
compliments, and the light gaiety and sparkling wit of his 
Rape of the Lock f Does he wish to lower the value of 
^lose qualities which are beyond his reach ? Or is he really 
incapable of perceiving them? Did Byron elevate Pope, as 
some tliink that Wordsworth depreciated him — from a purely 
selfish consideration ? 

If Pope could be proved to be superior to Shakespeare and 
Milton, Byron had no need to despair of taking a place in 


The following passage respecting Darwin in one of Anna Seward’s letters is 
very characteristic of the jealousy of poets “ Since he commenced poet pro- 
ios8e(h Darwin is become notoriously guilty of the narrow-souled jealousy. Till 
men he was a warm admirer and generous encoraist of poetic effluence, in what- 
ever tonn it might appear:— now he dislikes odes — now he cannot endure sonnets, 
now he will not read blank-verse all this because the “Botanic Garden” is in the 
couplet measure, and because it is every where picture and nothing but picture, 
sentiment and passion are, according to his decision, out of the province of the 
Muses, and are best expressed in prose.’” 
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the very highest rank of poetical genius. Byron was, indeed, 
a very different pcyit from Pope ; but he did not think so 
himself, and probably he fancied that his Eifiglish Barda and 
Scotch Reviewers was something in the style of the Dnndady 
and that his Hints from Horace might stand a comparison 
with Pope's Imitatimis, But though Byron s genius was 
essentially different, in many respects, from that of Pope, 
there were yet more points of resemblance between them 
than could be found between the genius of the noble poet 
and that of his most distinguished contemporaries. He 
exhibited much of that worldly sagacity and knowledge of 
daily life which we find in Pope. His quickness of observa- 
tion, his masculine good sense, and his simple force and 
clearness of style, were in direct opposition to the transcen- 
dental mysteries of Coleridge and Snelley, who wrote for poets 
and metaphysicians and recluse students^ while Byron wrote 
for men of the world, and in a manner intelligible to every 
one. But, with all his shrewdness, the noble poet was any 
thing bat a deep and patient thinker, and amidst all Words- 
worth's puerilities, there are occasional indications of a 
philosophy that was beyond the reach of Byron. The latter 
had no fixed principles of any sort on tiny subject, and 
confessed that he was always of the opinion of the last 
speaker. Nothing can exceed the inconsistent extravagance 
of liis poetical criticisms. In a scale 6f poetical ment, he 
elevated Rogers, not above Moore and Campbell only, but 
above Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge !* No school-boy 
of twelve years of age would commit so gross an error, if he 
had read the works of all these poets with an unbiassed 
mind. Byron thought two or three of Moore's Melodies 
“ worth all the epics that ever were composed that is to say, 
worth all the greatest works of Homer and Dante and Mil- 
ton ! He called Spenser “ a dull fellow "f and said he could 
see nothing in him. Chaucer, he thought, contemptible. He 


♦ Byron characterizes the longest and most ambitious of Wordsworth’s works as 

A clumsy, frowzy poem called the Excursion, 

Writ in a manner that is my aversion. 

And Wordsworth calls Byron “ an essentially bad writer.” 

t If Byron ever read Gabriel Harvey’s letter to Spenser, in which he discourages 
him from proceeding with the Fairy Queen, he must have been delighted with 
such congeniality of taste. Harvey was a man of great learning and elegant 
accomplisliraents, and wrote verses which were well thought of by Spenser himself 
and other good judges of poetical merit. Spenser sent Harvey a specimen of the 
Fairy ^en for his opimon, and his “most special friend” returned it with a 
prayer that “ God or some oood angel would put him in a better mind” This con- 
demnation of Spenser’s noblest work is accompanied with high praises of somo 
of his inferior productions. 
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considered Horace Walpole’s play of The Mysterious Mother 
“a tragedy of the highest order.” Coleridge described it 
as “ the most disgusting, detestable, vile composition, that 
ever came from the hand of man.”* Young’s Revenge was 
a favourite play of Byron’s, though he had read Othello. 
Whenever Byron ventured to explain the grounds of his cri- 
tical opinions, he betrayed how little he had studied the first 
principles of his art. rope, he argued, was the first of poets, 
because his chief subject was the first of subjects — ethics or 
'moral truth, — on which principle, Isaac Watts was a poet of 
higher rank than Homer. Then, his Lordship, in the same 
page, contends, with a pleasant inconsistency, that the subject 
of a poet’s verse is not the main point for consideration in 
estimating his powers, but the execution ? He adds that “ He 
who executes best is the highest.” But this unfortunate addi- 
tion goes beyond the mark ; for it would make the author of 
an imperfect, but yet noble epic, inferior in rank to the au- 
thor of a perfect epigram. 

‘It not unfrequently happens, that the best poets are the 
worst critics, and the best critics the worst poets. Though 
Lord Jeffrey was most plentifully ridiculed himself for his 
ridicule of Wordsworth, he was after all, one of the sound- 
est critics of modern times. Yet he who knew so well 
howJ:o distinguish good^ poetry from bad, when he criticized 
the works of others,’ invited the attention of the public to 
some very poor verses of his own. 

Tlie rich abundance of genuine talent now visible in Eng- 
lisli periodical literature, reflects high honour on the character 
of our country. The speculations on most subjects of hu- 
man knowledge in our large reviews exhibit profound study, 
extensive learning, and both force and subtlety of intellect. 
But yet, in all this noble display of our mental resources, 
there is, comparatively speaking, very little poetical criticism 
that deserves the name. In many of the essays on the 
characteristics of our most distinguished poets, there is un- 
questionably much power of composition, and much brilli- 
ant and ingenious thought. But tliey are too often deficient 


* If Byron mistook the rank of Walpole's Mysterious Mother, Coleridge fell 
into as great an error in speaking of Wordsworth’s tragedy of The Borderers. In 
alettw to Mr. Cottle he says, “ His (Wordsworth’s) drama is absolutely wonder- 
ful. You know I do not commonly speak in such abrupt and unminglea phrases, 
and therefore will the more readily believe me. There are profound touches of 
the human heart, which I find three or four times in the Robbers of Schiller and 
men in Shcdispeare ; but in Wordsworth there are no inequalities.*'* This tragedy 
has since been published. Has the public confirmed Coleridge’s criticism ? Has 
^y one else seen Shakespeare without his inequalities in the page of Wordsworth? 
ihe truth is that Wordsworth, though a truly fine poet— in his way the first of 
living poets— has not one spark of the dramatic facuUy. 
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in honest and careful discrimination, in independence and 
impartiality of judgment, and in sober truth. Some twenty 
or thirty years ago, party spirit influenced the most abstract 
metaphysical discussions, and pure literature, and the most de- 
licate creations of the poet, were turned into materials of politi- 
cal warfare, and the most malignant and atrocious libels. The 
first question that presented itself to the critic was, not 
whether the book under notice was a good or a bad one, 
but whether the author was a Whig or a Tory. As, there- 
fore, the public know before hand that it was not the (j[uality 
of the poem, but the politics of the poet, that decided his fate, 
the announcement of a critique in the Edinburgh and The 
QuaHerly on the same minstrel, if his political opinions were 
of a marked character, amounted to an intimation that ho 
was to be the object of glorification on one side, and of insult, 
calumny, and ridicule on the other. No author could expect 
the least honesty or candour from a reviewer, whose politics 
were different from his own. People calling themselves gentle- 
men, and, perhaps, so deemed by their associates, no sooner 
seated themselves in the critic's chair than they laid aside 
all the courtesies of civilized life, forgot every principle of 
honour and humanity, and conducted themselves like drunken 
disputants or hired assassins. Thia abominable abuse of the 
critic's privileges is happily at an end^ The natural good aense 
and good feeling of the public, have, at fast, put it down. But 
extremes meet. Indiscriminate laudation of popular poets, be 
their politics what they may, has succeeded the practice of con- 
verting literary criticism into party and personal controversy. 
“ The life of a wit" is no longer “a warfare upon earth." The 
re-action is, of course, acceptable, though not exactly what it 
ought to bo ; but it will probably be some years yet before 
criticism shall recover its original position, and resume its 
peculiar duties, as a cool and impartial ju^e. At present 
it no cold medium knows." It is all passion. The poets are 
gods, the critics are idolaters. The superstitious reverence, 
for example, with which all our reviewers now regard the poet 
Wordsworth, renders them (piite blind to defects that are 
absolutely offensive to the general eye, and they speak of 
him in terms of eulogy that would be extravagant if applied 
to Shakespeare or to Milton. 

Wordsworth is undoubtedly a true poet, but he stands not 
in the highest rank. He cannot be placed side by side with 
the widest and loftiest of human intellects, without a most 
unwarrantable sacrifice of the ordinary critical distinctions. 
Both he and Lord Byron have a narrow range f— the one 
reveals calm thoughts and lovely visions— the moods of his 
own very peculiany constituted mind— and the other con- 
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centrates his intellect upon his own vehement and tumultuous 
feelings, and but multiplies his own image in all his dramas. 
It is not disputed that Byron's personal eiAotions are express- 
efjijvith burning energy, nor that Wordsworths best passages 
are enriched with profound and virtuous sentiment, embo- 
died in elevated and perspicuous diction. But these merits, 
great as they are, do not include all the essential qualifica- 
tions of a poet of the very highest order. It would be a 
critical sin of no ordinary magnitude to confound the pecu- 
liarities of these two poets, so essentially distinct ; but it 
would sink into a venial and unimportant error if compared 
with the monstrous absurdity of assigning to the author of 
Ghilde Harold the varied powers of a Shakespeare, or to the 
singularly unequal, and too often verbose and feeble poet of 
the Lakes, the attributes of the mighty and majestic Milton. 
And yet, such mistakes as these are by no means rare in the 
criticism of the day. 

Most of the younger poets of the time have had their 
minds built up of the very mixed materials which may be 
gathered from a. study of Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and 
Wordsworth. No loader of a new school has yet made his 
appearance. For a few yeam Scott, and then Byron, obtain- 
ed a crowd of imitators, of whom the public ve^ soon ^ew 
heartily sick, because the external characteristics of tnose 
poets were so easily lassumed, that writers of some degree of 
talent, but utterly deficient in any sort of genius^ contrived 
to vulgarize them by nauseous repetition, until th^y became 
almost as offensive as fashionable songs in the mouths of 
street minstrels. When it was discovered that it was possi- 
ble to adopt a certain tone and dictionwi thout one spark of 
the genius which alone rendered them delightful, the mock- 
ing birds were silenced by general ridicule and indignation. 
Unfortunately, they not only brought contempt upon them- 
selves, but lessened the attraction of the better spirits whom 
they had mimicked. To this day Scott has hardly recovered 
trom the injuiy. Byron has suffered less severely, for the 
passionate energy of his Muse is now appreciated as much 
as eyer—not by the professional critics, indeed, but by the 
public at large. The periodical reviewers almost unanimous- 
ly condemn fiim, as deficient in that metaphysical dreaminess 
and mystical spirituality, which are regarded as the only true 
signs that a ])oet has travelled “ in the realms of gold," or 
breathed the pure air of the topmost heights of Parnassus. 
Directness of purpose and transparency of diction are now 
fatal obiection^ to a poet's claim. If he be understood by 
the multitude, he must reckon upon being despised by the 
critics. Intelligibility is a fault not to be forgiven. A cloudy 

N 
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mysticism covers a multitude of sins. With the critics of this 
day a turbid stream is always deep. A year or two ago some 
one published a b6ok of verses called Studies of Sensation 
and Event. Even Leigh Hunt, in some respects one of the 
very best critics of his time, recognized marks of great genius 
in this book, which not one educated man in fifty would 
pretend to understand. But he, like other poets and critics 
of this age, seems sometimes to entertain the notion that 
transparency is shallowness, and that when a man^s thoughts 
are envelopetl in impenetrable clouds, they must necessarily 
be instinct with some portion of the electricity of genius. 
But 1k)w often the most common-place ideas and sentiments 
hare teen concealed under a veil of mysticism 1 It is very 
true that tliere is a sort of clever jugglery in the deception. 
A man who can so invert the purpose of language as to give 
to simple thoughts an air of sublimity or depth, cannot be 
utterly contemptible in point of intellect ; for words are not 
like the common tools of the mechanic, to be handled with 
dexterity by a blockhead. But this literary trickery is always 
absurd and reprehensible, and though it may serve a writer’s 
purpose to a certain extent, and for a short time, it is sure to 
cause him, sooner or later, to fall into neglect and oblivion. 
Obscurity of diction is not, however, in all cases, affected. 
It is more frequently the result of confusion of ideas. He 
who thinks clearly, can always, if Le, will, express himself 
clearly. The thoughts of the most gifted philosophers are 
not so subtle and profound as to defy expression, nor does any 
writer’s intellect advance so completely out of sight of his 
own age as to leave him in the solitude of a grandeur incom- 
prehensible to his fellow-creatures. 

Though it has been admitted that the studied obscurity 
which confounds simple readers, and sometimes le^wls men 
who should know better into an over-estimate of the writer’s 
capacity, is a sort of literary conjuration beyond the reach of 
a man utterly destitute of talent, there can be no question 
that to simplify tlie expression of subtle images and make 
depth of thought transparent is a task requiring infinitely 
nobler and higher powers. 

It is greatly to be regretted that deep thinkers in our own 
time should disdain to ase a language which all intelligent 
Englishmen can read. Perhaps they are unwilling to sacrifice 
the enjoyment of the ignorant wonder of the vulgar, who always 
admire the mysticism that mocks their understanding. If 
certain cloudy metaphysics were rendered a little more intel- 
ligible, the critics ot the day would talk less of their profundi- 
ty. To eyes like theirs, an object looms largely through the 
thick mist, that would be contemptible in the open sunsnine. 
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One of the most celebrated of the poet-critics of modem 
times was Doctor Samuel Johnson, who displayed extraordi- 
nary sagacity and acuteness in analysing tne merits of 
tlie kind of poetry that was most allied to his own, but 
who could never pass beyond that limit, with any degree 
of safety or success. He could dissect with the most severe 
precision the unmeaning nonsense and cold extravagances 
of the writers whom he has so oddly styled the “ meta- 
physical poets,” though he could ill appreciate their oc- 
casional navshes of ^nuine inspiration ; and no critic has 
written more sensibly upon tne character of Pope and 
Dryden. But Milton, and Gray, and Collins were out of 
his jurisdiction. They made an appeal to his taste and 
imagination that he could not answer. ‘ He had no eye for 
their richly-coloiu’ed visions, and no ear for their divinest 
music. He was proof against the enchanting ravishment” 
that “ would take the prisoned soul” of a more sensitive cri- 
tic and “ lap it in Elysium.” Speaking entirely from his own 
feelings, he closes his review of raradweLost with the gothic 
assertion, that its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. 
Of the Lycld^s, which is so ftdl of rich and varied melodies, 
he was of opinion, that the diction was harsh and the num- 
bers unpleasing. He once told Anna Seward that he would 
hang a dog that read that poem twice.” “ What then,” said 
Anna, “ must bccorne of me, who can say it by heart, and who 
often repeat it to myself with a delight which grows by what 
it feeds on ?” “ Die,'' said Boswelhs Bear, ‘‘ in a surfeit of 
had taste*." ^ This is surely, not only what the lady calls it, 
“ awful impoliteness,” but a melancholy proof of Johnson's utter 
insensibility to some of the most exquisite charms of verse. 
He who could praise so highly the regular notes of Pope, 
had no ear for the varied movements of Milton s sonnets, 
some of which are of such incomparable force and beauty. 
He has observed, that “ of the best it can only be said that 
they are not had." Beattie tells us. Dr. Johnson confessed to 
him that he never read Milton through till he was obliged to 
do it, in order to gather words for his Dictionary ; and that 
he spoke “ very peevishly” of the “ Masque of Comus,” in 
which are 

Strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death. 

Of Collins, J<Jinson’s unfavourable judgment is well known. 
With all his partiality and tenderness for the man, he had 


hp remarked, that “he who wishes to know, whether 

f .1 nr nnt shouM consideF whether he is highly delight- 

f -lor not with the perusal of Milton’s^ Aynfc’” 
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no feeling for the poet. He thought liis poetiy was not with- 
out some degree of » merit, but confessed that ne found it un- 
attractive. “ As men/' said he, “ are often esteemed who 
cannot be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes 
extort praise when it gives little pleasure /' — and this is said 
of the finest ode- writer in the language — one of the most poe- 
tical of poets. The author of the Ude to Evening, a poem 
that floats into the reader’s mind like a stream of celestial 
music, is pronounced harsh and prosaic in his diction. The 
high tone of Gray’s lyric muse, and his exquisite versification, 
were lost upon the patron of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret and 
Yalden.* WTien some one spoke to him of Chatterton, he 
exclaimed indignantljr, “ Talk not to me of the powers of a 
vulgar uneducated stripling.” What would he have said of 
Bums ? 

Dr. Johnson was one of the best of the commentators upon 
Shakespeare, and yet this is saying little in his fovoiu* ; ‘‘ Bad 
is the best Pope was one of the worst, which is saying not 
a little against him, Pope pronounced Shakespeare’s style the 
style of a bad [age, and observed, in reference to Sackville’s 
Gordobuc, that the writers of a succeeding age might have 
improved, by copying from his drama a propriety in the sen- 
timents and a dignity in the style which arc essential to tra- 

a . Shakespeare ought to have studied Sackville as. his 
3I ! ! Johnson’s remarks and explanations are gene- 
rally sensible and clear, and his preface to Shakespeare’s 
plays is a noble piece of writing ; but he never seems to 
enter thoroughly into the soul of that mighty poet. He could 
explain an obscure passage more readily than he could feel 
a fine one. He who thought a dirty street in liondon was a 
more agreeable prospect than the most romantic landscape in 
the wond, and who was so insensible to the chamis of music, 
as to wonder how any man of common sense could be so 
weak and foolish as to own its influence over his feelings, and 
could never for a moment give up the reins of his imagina- 
tion into his author’s hands and be “ pleased he knew not 
why and cared not wherefore,” was not likely to comment 
upon Shakespeare in ^ a worthy spirit. A cntic who would 
rightly estimate the miraculous productions of that glorious 
bard, should have an eye for all the loveliness of nature, and 
an ear for all melodious sounds. Not only his corporeal or- 
gans, but all his intellectual faculties should be peculiarly 


♦ The poets in Dr. Johnson’s collection were all selecterl by the booksellers, 
with the exception of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret and Yalden, who obtained ad- 
mittance on the especial recommendation of the Doctor, as he himself tells us in 
his Life of Dr. W'atts. Spenser and Shake.speare were excluded 1 
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scubitive and alert, or lie can never clearly recognize the ex- 
quisitely perfect corresjiondence between the page of Shakes- 
peare and “ all the mighty world of eye and ear/' Pope, 
also, was rather too much of a town wit and fashionable sati- 
rist to enjoy and appreciate the great poet of universal na- 
ture. 

“ Who was not for an age, but for all time.” 

His edition of the Prince of dramatic poets has fallen 
into deserved oblivion. He did not even understand or ad- 
mire the more artificial, but yet manly and vigorous Ben 
Jonson. Spence tells us that rope thought the greater part 
of that dramatist's productions, poor “ trash/' 

But “ "Rare Ben" liimself, though a good poet, was a bad 
critic. He said of Spenser, that “ his stanzas pleased him 
not, nor his manner," and that “ for some things ne esteemed 
Donne the first poet in the world." Shakespeare, he thought, 
wanted art, and sometimes sense" — and why ? because he 
made a blunder in geography ! ! In the Winter's Tale he 
made Bohemia a maritime country ; little dreaming that an 
en*or of locality would deduct from the wondrous truth of 
his delineations of the human heart. 

The melodious Waller saw nothing in Milton but an old 
blind school-master, who had written a dull poem, remarkable 
for nothing, but its length ; and Milton himself preferred the 
glittering conceits of Cowley to the manly energy and truth 
of Drydcn, whom he pronounced a good rhymist, but no 
poet. But Dryden, also, with all his real merit as a poet, 
was a critic whose decisions are never to be relied on ; partly 
because he was prejudiced, partly because he was, compara- 
tively speaking, deficient in imagination and sensibility, and 
partly because he was a most unblushing adulator. He 
thought the matchless Orinda," Catherine Philips, was a 
great poetess. In this opinion, however, he does not stand 
alone. Cowley (who deemed Chaucer an old-fashioned wit 
not worth reviving) wrote an ode to her memory, in which 
the folloAving lines occur : — 

“ But if Apollo should design 
A woman Laureate to ni^e. 

Without dispute he would Orinda take 
Though Sappho and the famous Nine 
Stood by ana did repine. 

* ^ * 'll « 

The certain proofs of Orinda’s wit 
In her own lasting characters are writ, 

, And they will long my praise of them survive, 

Though long perhaps too that may live.” 

And Thomas Rowe thus speaks of her, in an Epistle to 
Daphne." 

“ Orinda came 

To ages yet to come an e\er glorious name 1” 
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Dryden asked the permission of Milton to turn liis Para- 
dise Lost into rhyme ! ‘‘ Aye, young man,'' said the venera- 
ble old bard, “ you may tag rhymes to my verses." On the 
subject of Milton's blank verse Dryden speaks out very plain- 
ly in his dedication to Juvenal, “ Neither will I justify Mil- 
ton for his blank verse, though I may excuse him by the 
example of Hannibal Caro, nna other Italians, who have used 
it, for whatever the causes he alleges for the abolishing of 
rhyme, (which I have not now the leisure to examine) his 
own particular reason is plainly this, that rhyme was not his 
talent ; he hid neither the ease of doing it, nor the graces of 
it” In this same dedication, he tells Lord Halifax, one of 
the smallest of the minor poets, that he is “ the restorer of 
poetry, the greatest genius, and the greatest judge." Well 
might Pope exclaim, 

“ Let but a Lord once own the happy lines 
How the wit brightens, liow the style refines !” 

Halifax himself must have blushed at Dryden's praises. 
He could hardly have been so ludicrously ignorant of his 
own real character as a writer, as to receive the following 
eulogies as no more than a just tribute to his merit— “ There 
is more salt in your verses than I have seen in any of the 
moderns, or even of the ancients." — Your lyric poems are 
the delight and wonder of this age, and will be the envy of 
the next "—‘‘I may be allowed to* tel! your Lordship, who 
by an undisputed title are the King of Poets, what an extent 
or power you have," &c. — “ I must say, mth all the severity of 
truth, that every line of yours is jirecious."— “ In tragedy 
and satire, I ofier myself to maintain against some of our 
modem critics that this age and the last, particularly in 
England, have excelled the ancients in both those kinds ; and 
I would instance Shakespeare in the former, and your Lord- 
ship in the htter” This is really astounding nonsense, 
whether it be regarded as a piece or flattery so extravagant 
as to look like insult, or as an honest criticism written with 
all the severity of tmth ! Dryden, in his complimentary 
verses to Roscommon (another Tioble poet,) does not hesitate 
to say that 

Scarce his own Horace could such rules ordain, 

Or his own Virgil sing a nobler strain. 

He pronounced the versification of Spenser inferior to 
that of Waller. He had a profound respect for Rymer, 
whom he calls “ a great critic.'^ This ^reat critic is now only 
known to .a few readers of literary history by his audacious 
and absurd attack upon Shakespeare’s plays, especiallv of 
Othello, which he elegantly styles “ a bloody farce without 
salt or savour," and which can only fill the head with 
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vanity, confusion, tintamarrey and nngle-jangle” “ Tliere 
is nothing,” he says, “ in the noble Desdemona, that is not 
below any kitchen-maid — no woman bred out of a pig-stye 
could talk so meanly.” “ In the neighing of a horse,'' says 
this “ great critic,” “ or in the growling of a mastiff, there is 
as much meaning, there is as jiyely expression, and may I 
say more humanity, than many times in the tragical flights 
of Shakespeare.” That Dryden should have respected the 
judgment of such a critic as this is strange indeed. I think 
Kyiner even exceeds Voltaire in abusive hostility to our 
Prince of Dramatists. The French poet-critic, as every 
Englishman remembers, has spoken of Shakespeare's “ mon- 
strous farces called tragedies," and wondered that a nation 
which had produced Cato (Addison's collection of cold and 
stilted dialogues in the dramatic form), should tolerate such 
plays as Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth and Othello ! But if Voltaire 
has done British genius a gross injustice, he has suffered 
something in return. Gray declared that Voltaire (except 
as a writer of plays) was entirely without genius. Neither 
could he perceive any talent whatever in Rousseau’s Nouvelle 
Heloise, He spoke in a similar strain of several British 
authors. He said that David Hume had continued all his 
days an infant, but had, unhappily, been taught to read and 
write. He saw no merit in Thompson's exquisite Castle of 
Indolence ; and he thought Collins deficient in imagery ! 
“ Ho (Collins) deserves,” said he, “ to live some years, but 
will not.” It would seem that the time has long gone 
by, when 

The sacrc<l name 
Of poet and of prophet was the same.” 

Gray, in his vei’ses to the artist who embellished an edition 
of his poems, very oddly inverts the merits of Pope and 
Dryden ; by speaking of the energy of the first and the nulody 
of the second. 

To the list of bad critics I am compelled to add the name 
of Collins, for he has ventured to assert in his Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Hanrner, that Fletcher excelled Shakespeare in the 
illustration of female tenderness. 

His every strain the smiles and p^raccs own, 

But stronger Shakespeare felt for man alone. 

It would be a waste of words to expose this egregious error, 
though I believe Collins only echoes Dryden. Gifford in his 
edition of Massinger almost repeats them both. He con- 
tends that Fletcher is at least as pcUhetic as Shakespeare. 
The pathos of Lear does not seem to have touched the au- 
thor of the “ Bariad and McevUtd,'' a coarse and savage 
satire in which helpless women are insulted, and “ butterflies 
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broken on a wheel/’ But in Gifford’s estimation, not only 
is Fletcher at least Shakespeare's equal in pathos, blit 
Beaumont is as sAblime, Ben Jonson as neiTOUs, and Mas- 
singer superior in rythmical modulation. The solo point of 
unrivalled excellence that he leaves to Shakespeare is his 
wit !— -and yet Gifford was foj: many years one of our leading 
critics ! We ought not to be surprised that he pronounced 
Hazlitt a blockhead, and that he could discover neither 
genius nor common sense in Keats and Shelley. Ac- 
cording to Gifford, “ the predommating character of Mr. 
Shelley’s poetry is its frequent and total want of meaning” 

It is not too much to affirm,” he says, (in speaking of the 
Prometheus, &c.) “ that in the whole volume there is not one 
original image of nature, one simple expression of human 
feeling, or one new association of the appearances of the 
moral with those of the material world.” 

There is a strange coincidence of opinion between those 
two greed critics, Rymer and Gifford. “ Shakespeare's genius,” 
says the former, ‘‘ lay for comedy and humour. In tragedy 
he appears quite out of his element ; his brains are turned 
— he raves and rambles about without any coherence, any 
spark of reason, or any rule to control him,* to set bounds to 
his phrensy.” 

Anna Seward, a poetess of some note in her time, and 
still spoken of with respect by Southey, ranked Darwin and 
Hayley amongst the greatest of our bards. Of the former 
she thus writes “ He knev) that his verse would live to 
distant ages ; but he alsg knew that it would suiwive by the 
slowly accumulating suffrages of kindred genius, when con- 
temporary jealousy had ceased to operate.” How vainly did 
the poet lay this ffattering unction to his soul, and how com- 
pletely was Anna Seward mistaken in all her sympathetic 
anticipations of her friend's future fame ! Of the feeble and 
half-forgotten Hayley, she speaks with even greater warmth, 
and in a style of prophecy which the lapse of a very few 
years has rendered absolutely ludicrous. “ Hayley is indeed 
a true poet. He has the /re and energy of Dryden without 
his absurdity (! !) and he has the wit and ease of Prior (!) 
His beautiful Epistles on Painting — far even above these, his 
Essay on Epic roetiy, together with the fine Ode to Howard, 
will be considered as amongst the fii'st Delphic ornaments of 
the 18 th century.” But even Cowper tnought highly of 

a and Darwin— and Miss Seward was not a worse critic 
e ‘‘ true poet,” whose productions are “ amongst the 
first Delphfc ornaments of the eighteenth century.” In one 
of Hayley's letters to her, in alluding to Bums, he compares 
him to some obscure and humble versifier who had gained 
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her patronage. “ I admire the Scottish Peasant/’ sm he, 
“but I do not thirdc him euperior to yom poetical oar- 
perder” 

Bums himself had a most e?ctravagant opinion of Fer- 
giisson as a poet, whom he preferred to SJlan Ramsay. 
iTiomas Warton, though a great admirer of Miltop’s genius, 
thought nature had not blessed the divine old bard with an 
ear wr verse. Akenside, who, observes Johnson, upon a 
poetical question, has a right to be heard,” said that “ he 
would regulate his opinion of the reigning taste by the fate 
of Dyer's Fleece ; for if that were ill received, he should 
not think it any longer reasonable to expect feme fmm ex- 
cellenca” The prophecy of some wit in allusion to this poem, 
that Dyer would be buried in kia own wool, would have been 
fulfillea almost to the letter, if it were not for his “ Orongar 
Hill” on which ho still breathes the vital air. Scott of 
Amwell, the Quaker poet, made a desperate attempt to rescue 
the “ Fleece’' from oblivion, and vainly endeavoured to per- 
suade the public that it was much superior to the Orongar 
Hill 

Addison, who has been so much praised for his critique on 
Milton, was after all but another example of the fallibility of 
poetical critics. In his versified “ Account of the gre^ttest 
English Poets,” he omits all allusion to Shakespeare, but 
characterizes Roscommon as ‘‘ the best of critics and of poets 
too !” After having taken due notice of numerous “ great” 
poets, he recollects tnat “ justice demands one labour more,” 

“ The noble Montague remains unnamed.^ 

That Shakespeare was unnamed was of little consequence 1 
But though the critic and poet was, as he elegantly expresses 
himself, 

“ Tired with rhyming, and would fain give o'er, 

he would have deemed himself highly blame-worthy had he 
omitted Montague ! His list of great poets would have 
been deplorably incomplete ! Though he is so enraptured 
with Montague, he says little in fevour of Chaucer or Spenser. 
Of the former, he observes. 

In vain he jesto in his unpolished strain ; 

and of the latter he tells us, that though his tales “ amused 
ft barbarous age,” (the age of Shakespeare, Bacon, Jeremy 
Taylor, Beaumont and Fletch^, &c. &c. !) 

" An age as yet uncidUwUe and rude,'* 

That he is no longer to be tolerated : — 

“ But now the mystic tale that charmed of yore 
Can charm an undentanding age no more." 


0 
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It is difficult to say whether the poetry or the criticism of • 
this account be the.most contemptible, and some readers may 
be disposed to exclude Addison altogether from the list of 
poe^-cntics ; but whatever was the character of his verse, it is 
certain that there was a truly poetical spirit in some of his 
Virgilian prose. His Vision of Mirza is conceived with the 
fancy of a poet, and conducted with consummate taste and 
judgment. How exquisitely fresh and oriental is the opening 
scene on the high hill of Bagdat, where we are introduced to 
the celestial visitant who plays on a musical instrument the 
sound of which was exceemng sweet, and wrought into a 
variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious.'' And 
how tmly poetical is the unexpected close, in which the dream 
of Mirza is suddenly, yet softly, broken, and he awakes to a 
beautiful reality 

“ At length, said I, shew me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid un» 
der those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of ada- 
mant. The Genius making me no answer, I turned again to the vision which I 
had been so long contemplating : but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy island.s, I saw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bag- 
dat, with oxen, sheep and camels, grazing upon the sides of it.” 

Here is the imagery and the music of a true poet. It is a 
pity that Addison ever wrote in verse. 

There is a poem of Beattie's, written upon “ the report of a 
monument to be erected in Westminctei; Abbey to the memo- 
ry of Churchill," that is not to be found in the common edi- 
tions, from which it is veiy properly omitted It contains 
some wretched criticism, and what is a great deal worse, it 
betrays a spirit of malignity that is perfectly disgusting. In 
this precious production, he tries to persuade the world that 
the muse of the vigorous and animated Churchill, was ‘‘ dri- 
velling and dull that he wi’ote nothing but “ coarse dog- 
grel," and that in fact he was, 

“ By nature uninspired, untaught by art.” 

It is true that Churchill wasted his powers on local and 
temporary subjects, and that his poetry is now in conse- 
quence but little read ; but there has been no change in tjie 
opinion of the public respecting the character of his genius. 
With all his faults he was a powerful and manly satirist. It 
seems difficult to believe that the grossest prejudice could fail 
to recognize the vast power of his satire, in which almost eyerv 
word is a deadly blow. To all who have read, in the Rosdaa, 
the character of Mr. Fitzi)atrick (the hero of Garrick's Fribble- 
riad), Beattie's contempt for Churchill's genius must seem 
the severest argument against his own ludgment. In the 
same poem in ^ich Beattie thus betrays his want of critical 
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sagacity or common candour with respect to Churchill, he 
shows that he could not even commendihis favourite poets 
with any discrimination. His praise almost looks like irony ; 

“ Praise undeserved is censure in disguise.” 

He speaks of “ Gray's unhhored art” (a poet who with 
great genius was the most laborious artist in English litera- 
ture ;) and of .Pope's “ energy divine," an expression by which 
Pope himself had so much more happily characterized his 
poetical father, Dryden. 

Few poets have exhibited a greater delicacy of taste in his 
own writings than Oliver Goldsmith, and yet he was but a 
very ordinaiy person when seated in the critic's chair, if we 
may judge from his brief comments in his collection of the 
“ Beauties of English Poetry." He had the imprudence and 
audacity to insert amongst these selections, intended chiefly 
for the use of schools, two of the most flagrantly indecent of 
Prior's Tales, which eflectually ruined it as a pecuniary specu- 
lation, and perhaps somewhat injured the moral character of 
the compiler. As a !^)ecimen of Goldsmith's style of criticism 
in his “ Beauties of English Poetry," a work very rarely met 
with, I will (juote a few of his notices entire, it is just the 
kind of criticism that one might expect from a school-girl ; it 
is vague and common-place, and full of verbal repetitions. 

Phillips' Epistle to the Earl of Dorset. 

“ The opening of this poem is incomparably finCy the lat- 
ter part is tedious and trifling." 

Baucis and Philemon. 

“ This poem is very fine ; and though the same strain as 
the preceding (Han's Carvel), is yet superior.” 

On the Use of Riches. 

“ This poem, as Mr. Pope tells us himself, cost much at- 
tention and labour ; and from the easiness that appears in it, 
one would be apt to think as much." 

An Epistle to a Lady. 

This little poem by Mr. Nugent is very pleasing. The 
easu ness of the poetry and the justness of the thoughts consti- 
tute its principal beauty." 

A Pastoral ballad. 

The ballads of Mr. Shenstone are chiefly commended 
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for the natural simplicity of the th(mghts and the harmony 
of the versificatiqu. However they are not excellent in 
either/' 

Phxsbey a Pastoral, 

“ This by Dr. Byron (m^) is a better eff<yrt thm the preced- 

ingr 

These are not partial or broken extracts— -they are entire 
liotices. That Goldsmith should deny to Shenstone's ballads 
the merit of “ harmony,” is strange enough ; but it is still 
stranger that esteeming them good neither in the versifica- 
tion nor the thoughts, he should have inserted one of them 
amongst his “ Beauties of British Poet^.” ' Goldsmith's ver- 
bal repetitions remind me of the criticism in a publica- 
tion, which is got up with mat external elegance— 1 allude 
to the “ Book of Oems.*' Every poet is there represented as 
remarkable for some excellence or defect “ to a degree/' 
Of Coleridge, it is said '‘his judment and taste were 
sound to a degree''— oi Lamb that he was “ amiable to a 
degree ,"^ — of Wilson, that his countenance is “ gentle to a 
degree,"— md of Hogg, that he “ was kind and liberal to a 
degree." 

Wordsworth calls Dryden's celebrated music-ode, “ a drunk- 
en song,''* and professes to entertain a profound contempt 
for some of the finest poetry of Burns. The celebrated Dr. 
Wolcott (Peter Pindar) used to speak in the same style of 
Dryden's ode. “ How woefully,” he would often exclaim, 

“ have mankind been mistaken in their admiration of this 
poMnj production!" In a note to the first stanza of “ Frog- 
more Fete” he thus alludes to it “ In spite of all the prais- 
es bestowed on “ Alexander's Feast, I dare pronounce it a 
downright drunken Bartholomew-fair scene: the poetry too 
but little superior to the subject.” Perhaps Peter Pmdar him- 
self has too much of the coarseness and vulgarity which he 
here attributes to Dryden to deserve the name of a poet; but 
he was a truly popular writer in his day, and the booksellers 
wanted him an annuity for the copy-right of his works. He, 
however, very nearly survived his reputation, though he anti- 


♦ Mason objected « that his ode was too much of the Ballad species— too 
remote from the lyric genius.” The line of pathetic iteration, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

he said was devoid of all meaning, and tended to excite something bordering on 
the ludicrous rather than to add to the pathetic impression already excited. Ho 
thought Polwhele’s Relations from Theocritus for smoothness and harmony 
of verimcation considerably exceeded the original. 
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cipated immortality as an author, and prided himself on the 
fact that his verses had been translated linto six different 
langjuages. The famous Polish general, Koscicusko, was one 
of his admirers, and amused himself with his poems in prison 
at St. Petersburgh. When the Duke of Kent was in America, 
he saw a pretty little girl in a cott^e, and on asking her 
whatbooks she read, she replied, “The Bible and Peter Pindar.^^ 
A popularity, however extensive, seems no certain indication 
of lasting fame. Mrs. Hemans in one of her letters (published 
in ChorleVs “ Memorials of her) records the following very 
remarkable conversation between herself and the great poet 
of the Lakes. “We were sitting on a bank'' (she writes) 
“ overlooking Eydal Lake, and speaking of Bums. I said, 
‘ Mr. Wordsworth, do vou not think his war ode, ‘ Scots wka 
hoe, vd Wallace hledy has been a good deal overrated ? espe- 
cally by Mr. Carlvle, who calls it the noblest lyric in the lam 
guage ?' ‘lam delighted to hear you ask the question was 
the reply, ‘over-rated ?~-trash !— stuff !— miserable inanity! 
without a thought— without an image !' &c. &c. Then he 
recited the piece in a tone of unutterable scorn ; and con- 
cluded with a Ba Capo of ‘ wretched stuff 1 — ' " 

Wordsworth and Coleridge see no beauty in Gray's elegy, 
thougli the latter had the most extravagantly favourable opi- 
nion of the sentimental poetry of Bowles, and praises it mr 
its “ manliest melanflioly." He could write too a laudatory 
address to the Muse of Amos Cottle ! Keats styled all the 
poets of the Frenchified English school, “ a school of dolts.'" 

“ Ye taught a school 

Of dolts, that smooth, inlay and clip and fit 
Till like the certain wands of Jacobrs wit 
Theii’ ver&es tallied ; easy was the tosh** 

Perhaps Keats would not have found the composition of an- 
other “ Rape of the Lock," quite so easy a toA as he imagin- 
ed. There is even in the “ Essay on Man" and the “Prologue 
to Cato,'' something more than 

“ A puling infant's force 
That swayed about upon a rocking-horse, 

And thought it Pegasus.” 

Sir Walter Scott, though he exhibited a noble impartiality 
and a rare self-insight when speaking of his own poems, was 
not a first-rate judge of the poetry oi other men, “ He often 
said to me," (says his friend Ballantyne,)“that neither his own 
nor any modem popular style of composition, was that from 
which he derived tne most pleasure. I asked him what it 
was ; he answered," — (what does the reader suppose ? Shakes- 
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peare's, Spencer's, Milton's, Dryden’s, Pope’s, Burns's ? Oh ! 
no — ) JohMm's (!) and that he had more pleasure in 

reading ‘ Londmi and ‘ TJie Vanity of Hurmn Wishes' tlian 
any other poetical composition he could mention” Scott, 
however, is the only poet I have read of, who judged fairly 
and yet unfavourably of his own poetical compositions. He 
always said that they could never live : and were not to bo 
compared with the works of many of his contemporaries. In 
the meridian of his own poetical popularity he felt that those 
comparatively neglected writers, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley, were far greater poets, and more deeply touched with 
the holy fire of inspiration. Nor did Scott ever prefer his 
worst pieces to his best. In this respect he exhibited a far 
clearer judgment than many other celebrated authors. Pe- 
trarch doted on his Africa, Milton on his Paradise Regain- 
ed, Prior on his Solomon, and Byron on his Hints from Ho- 
race. 

I have now, I think, sufficiently established my position 
that good poets are not always good critics, and that wo 
ought not to trust too implicitly to their authority on a ques- 
tion of poetical criticism. But I should not wish it to be 
supposea either that I am hostile to the poets, to whom 
we are all so much indebted, or that I consider them worse 
judges of poetry than other men. I only contend that their 
judgment is yid infallible ; but I still 'think they are great- 
ly better cntics upon poetry than the generality of mam 
hind. If we coidd suppose a poet with no exclusiveness 
of taste, (and there may be many such,) we might be pretty 
sure that his superior sensibility to poetic excellence, would 
make him a much better critic than other men ; and even 
those poets who are wedded to some particular branch 
or style of art, are generally the best judges of the 
merit of productions in their own favourite department. It 
is a rare thing indeed to meet with a true critic upon 
either of the tine arts, but though such a judge is not 
often to be found, he is more frequently to be found 
amongst the artists themselves tlian elsewhere. It is on this 
account that a poet so fondly treasures up to his dying day a 
single word of praise from the lips of some great master in nis 
profession. “ 1 really believe,” exclaims Sir Egerton Biydges, 
that three or four cherished lines in the hand of Words- 
worth upon one of my sonnets, saved me from a total mental 
wreck ; and the recovery was completed by the letters of 
Southey and Lockhart, which have been impressed so deeply 
on my heart, that, while it beats, they will never be effaced 
or faded.” 
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$ 

[or an exile’s address to his distant children.] 

1 . 

O’er the vast realm of tempest-troubled Ocean — 

O’er the parched lands that vainly thirst for showers — 
Through the long night-^r when nor sound nor motion 
Stirs in the noon of day the sultry bowers — 

Not all un’companied by pleasant dreams 
My wea^ spirit panteth on the way ; 

Still on mine inward sight the subtle gleams 
That mock the fleshly vision brightly play. 

Oh ! the heart’s links nor time nor change may sever, 
Nor Fate’s destructive hand, if life remain ; 

O’er hill, and vale, and plain, and sea, and river. 

The wanderer draws the inseparable chain!* 

II. 

Fair children ! still, like phantoms of delight. 

Ye haunt my soul on tnis strange distant shore. 

As the same stars shine though the tropic night 
That charmed me at my own sweet cottage door. 
Though I have left ye long, I love not less ; 

Though ye are fj^r away, I watch ye still ; 

Though I can ne’er embrace ye, I may bless, 

And e’en though absent, guard ye from each ill 1 
Still the full interchange of soul is ours, 

A silent converse o’er the waters wide. 

And Fancy’s spell can speed the lingering hours, 

And fill the space that yearning hearts divide. 

III. 

And not alone the written symbols show 
Your spirits’ sacred stores of love and truth, 

Art’s glonous magic bids the canvas glow 
With all your grace and loveliness and youth ; 

The fairy forms that in my native land 
Oft filled my fond heart with a parent’s pride, 

Are gathered near me on this foreign strand. 

And smilingly, in these strange halls, reside ! 

And almost I forget an exile's doom, 

For while your filial eyes around me gleam, 

Fjach scene and object breathes an air of home, * 

And time and distance vanish like a dream I 


And draffs at each remove a lengthening chsin—Ooldmith. 
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IV. 

Oh ! when swea’i Memory's radiant calm comes o'er 
The weary soul, as moonlight glimmerings fall 
O'er the hushed ocean, forms beloved of yore 
And joys long fled, her whispers soft recall; 

At such an hour I live and smile again, 

As light of heart as in that golden time 
When, as a child, I trod the vernal plain. 

Nor knew the shadow of a 'care or crime. 

Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life, 

Nor freezing apathy, nor fierce desire, 

Then chilled a thought with unborn rapture tife. 

Or seared my breast with wild ambition's fire. 

V. 

From many a fruit and flower the hand of Time 
Hath brushed the bloom and beauty ; yet mine eye, 
Though Life's sweet summer waneth, and my prime 
Of nealth and hope is past, can oft espy 
Amid the fading wilderness around 
Such lingering hues as Eden's holy bowers 
In earth's first radiance wore, and only found 
Where not a cloud of sullen sadness lours. 

Oh ! how the pride and glory of this world 
May pass unmirrored o'er the darkened mind. 

Like gilded banners o'er the grave unfurled, 

Or Beauty's witcheries flashed upon the blind. 

VI. 

Though this frail form hath felt the shafts of pain, 
Though my soul sickens for her native sky. 

In visionary hours my thoughts regain 
Their early freshness, and soon dieck the sigh 
That sometimes from mine inmost heart would swell 
And mar a happier mood. Oh! then how sweet, 
Dear Boys ! upon remembered bliss to dwell. 

And here your pictured lineaments to greet ! 

'Till Fancy, bright Enchantress, shifts the scene 
To British ground, and musical as rills. 

Ye laugh and loiter in the meadows green. 

Or climb with joyous shouts the sunny hills ! 

GalcuMi September 4, 1834. 
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In almost all new discoveries, more or less of falsehood and 
pretension is mixed up with sounder matter, and so it may 
be with Clairvoyance. We have no right to confound the 
mistakes and rogueries of its professors with the nature of 
the science itselr 

But it is not fools and impostoi-s only who have main- 
tained the cause of Clairvoyance. Persons of high cha- 
racter-some of the most honest, most able and best educat- 
ed men in England — are in the ranks of its believers and 
supporters. 

Pretensions of an extraordinary and apparently supernatural 
character are usually associated with some religious scheme, 
and adduced as a proof of the favor of heaven. But in this case 
there is no appeal to superstition. Sane and sober men in all 
classes of society, have supported the cause of Clairvoyance, 
from no other ostensible or discoverable motive than a dis- 
interested regard for truth and science. 

We cannot but acknowledge the force of the testimony 
in its favor. The apparent proofs stagger us. We know 
that much that has seemed impossible to one generation 
has been a truism (b another. We confess that human rea- 
son is imperfect — human knowledge limited — and that no 
man is able to define infallibly the laws of nature either 
physical or spiritual ; and we are perplexed, but not con- 
vinced. 

In all ages and in all countries men have deceived others 
or been deceived themselves. Accumulated evidence, appa- 
rently the most unexceptionable, has testified to the truth of 
impossibilities, or what we yet think to bo such. The 
disnonesty of mankind is too well known to bo insisted upon. 
Their scepticism is at one time unreasonably obstinate : 
their credulity at another is unbounded. 

An eminent English judge, a still more eminent English 
philosopher, believed in witchcraft believed that a poor de- 
crepid old woman could kill a whole herd of cows by an 
“ ejaculation of the eye/' A school-boy of the nineteenth 
century laughs at the superstition of a race of intellectual 
gipts, and, perhaps, in the midst of his merriment, makes 
mistakes from a blind unbelief that will one day astonish his 
own children. 


We think our fathers foolSj so wise we grow, 
Our wiser sons no doubt will think lu so, 


P 
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Wliat tlien are wo to believe, and what reject ? Or must 
we always remain a state of ignorant suspense ? 

“ There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy/' Never was this 
hacknied quotation nm^e JiacJmied than in this nineteenth 
century, in which almost every year is^ marked by^ some 
strange discovery that is received for a time with indignant 
incredulity. Philosophical sceptics are thrown into a false 
position. Tliey are sometimes compelled to believe at last 
what, according to the ordinary laws of reason, they on^kt 
not to believe. Things apparently impossible become flat 
truisms, and the most astounding facts make a mockery of 
all a puiati logic. 

The evidence which is convincing to some minds is unsa- 
tisfactory to others. Even ocular demonstration is not always 
enough. When a man pretends to see through stone walls 
and across the Atlantic ocean, and read the smallest type 
with his great toe or his little finger, and to all appearance 
actmlly does so, the first mental movement of the perj)lexed 
observer is that feeling of mingled wonder and incredulity 
with which all men regard the unaccountable feats of a pro- 
fessed juggler. It is quite true that in withholding their 
belief in those new and marvellous facts which contradict all 
previous experience, men may eventually find themselves in 
error, but, generally speaking, it is ait ert’or on tlie safe side. 
For eveiy single mistake that the sceptic falls into, the credu- 
lous man falls into a thousand A sense of the imperfection 
of human reason and the narrow limits of our knowledge in- 
stead of making us more credulous should make us more 
cautious. A man partially blind must walk warily and not 
tread rashly upon unknown ground The doubter is often 
charged with presumption for referring every decision to his 
own reason and experience. But how can he do otherwise ? 
It is a necessity of our nature. The credulous and the scep- 
tical, the vain and the diffident arc in this respect alike. 

What can we reason but from what wc know? 

We may admit the vast superiority of other men s reason 
or laiowledge to our own, but even in making this admission 
—in arriving at this judgment— wc use what reason and 
knowledge we posses.s. 

The sceptics arc reminded that most of the greatest dis- 
coveries in science were at fii-st rejected by mftnkind. This 
is very true. But the fact that what was at first rejected was 
at last universally received is no proof that the sceptics were 
unreasonable they rightly demanded extraordinary proofs 
of extraordinary claims upon their belief. If men did not 
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SO act, they would be exposed to per^tual deception. There 
^’vas nothing absurd in the King of Buraiah's refusing to be- 
lieve on ordinary evidence that , in northern winters water 
becomas solid. The evidence should be proportioned to 
the likelihood or improbability of the asserted fact and 
.solid water seemed any thing but a probable thing to his 
mind. We should believe on the simple affirmation of a no- 
torious liar that it rained on a certain day, or that he had 
had eggs and bacon for his breakfast unless there were some 
particular reason, independent of his general character, to 
believe the contrary ; but if a man of even proverbial honesty 
and vast scientific acquirements were to assert that two and 
two make five, that the moon is made of green cheese, or that 
lialf-a-dozcn angels waited upon him every evening as he went 
to betl and drew his curtains for him, wished him good night 
with a low bow, and then departed, or should insist that the 
eartli is flat and smiarc, or like Kepler, inform us, that 
it is a OTcat animal and spouts up the ocean like a whale, 
we should trust him lc.ss than we should trust the notorious 
liar. 

If men of sense have often mistakenly rejected new dis- 
coveries in science, it is not in the same spirit in which 
they reject marvels that are not merely heyoiid their know- 
ledge but in direct contradiction to it. If an able che- 
mist were to annourfee ^ome wonderful new fixet-— we might, 
under certain circumstances, withhold our belief for a time, 
but we should not be obstinately incredulous. We should ac- 
knowledge at once our comparative ignorance of chemistry 
and the possibility of his being right. We should be quite 
open to conviction upon moderate evidence; but when a 
man asserts that he can see without his eyes, or hear in the 
heart of London all that is passing in Calcutta, and that he 
can communicate those powers to other men by a motion of his 
hand or a glance of his eye, we are very apt to regard our own 
c^)crience and that of the world in general as a sufficient set- 
off against his individual assertion. Wo at all events insist 
on proofs as extraordinary as the things of which he tells 
us. 

It would seem that if Mesmeric Clairvoyance were a true 
thing,'' it would be capable of immediate and irresistible de- 
monstration ; and yet, though many worthy and sensible 
men are satisfied of its truth, there are a great many more, 
who, though they constantly attend lectures and experiments 
on the subject, remain unconvinced. How is this? The 
fact is, that even in the most favourable accounts of these ex- 
periments, there is too often something suspicious and un- 
satisfactory The person who, it is averred, can tell you what 
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you thought or did perhaps ten years ago, can give you no 
account of what yov. thougnt or did the year before or after. 
The inspiration is fitful, the knowledge fragmentary, like 
those of gipsy fortune-tellers. We know not therefore how 
much to attribute to accident or guess work. A friend of 
ours had partial inflammation inside his throat. There was 
no external sign of it, and he wore a thick neckcloth. A 
olairvoyante without the least hint having been given to her 
on the subject, informed him that she beheld the inflamed 
spot, and described its size and colour. She prescribed a re- 
medy, which proved perfectly successful ! If the clairvoy- 
ante saw through the neckcloth and inteiTcning flesh of the 
throat, they were to her transparent ; — was the inflamed flesh 
the only solid part presented to her eye ? Where does the 
vision rest ? If solid substances are like thin air or glass, 
how are they distinguished from each other ? 

The clairvoyant will only answer questions that are to his 
liking, and is always represented as wilful and wayv^ard, so 
that when an unwelcome difficulty occurs, there is a ready 
excuse for silence. We are warned that he must not be ha- 
rassed — that when he finds himself doubted, or questioned too 
searchingly, he takes oftence, and becomes obstinately dumb. 
He must be indulged like a juggler, and not put out of sorts, 
or taken off his guard. He can read a book perhaps with his 
eyes closed in a particular manner, blit \?hen another plan of 
obstmcting the natural action of the sight is adopted, the ex- 
periment is less successftil. But if a man were really capa- 
ble of seeing external objects without the use of his eyes, 
one would imagine that the matter could be readily demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of a doubt, in a single minute, 
and in a thousand different ways, it would not require 
hundreds of public lectures and experiments to prove the 
fact. If a thick screen or covering be really no impediment 
to the sight of the clairvoyant, ii he can see through stone 
walls and across the Atlantic, why should the book be held 
near to him and open ? An examiner should keep the closed 
book in his pocket, and the clairvoyant might then be called 
upon to tell the title of the book and read any particular 
page or passage of it. Every individual visitor might bring 
his book and thus test the truth to his satisfaction. There 
would then be no possibility of collusion. But such simple 
and direct measures of arriving at the truth are generally 
evaded. 

If Mesmeric Clairvoyance be really what it pretends to be, 
it must work an unspeakably awful and important change in 
human nature, and even for a time, perhaps, disorganize so- 
ciety. This is, indeed, no just objection to the reception of 
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the truth, if truth it be. For truth is great and will pre- 
vail. It must eventually resist all opposi^on, and it is wise 
to receive it at once, and at all hazards, let it come in 
what shape it may. Only permit us to be first thoroughly 
assured that we do not mistake falsehood for truth — a 
painted devil for an angel. Under the influence of such a 
power as that of Clairvoyance, unless our moral nature could 
be brought to keep pace with the improvement of our in- 
tellectual knowledge, we should possess the omniscience of 
gods with the passions and frailties of men. What a terrible 
combination ! All the secret jealousies and dislikes, and 
envious desires and malignant hopes, which being concealed 
and suppressed by conventional fonns, are prevented from 
disturbing the peace and happiness of society, would then be 
brought mto o] len daylight, and would set the world on fire ! 
The foul blots of foul minds would sicken us with their ob- 
trusiverici^s. The blemishes of the purest would make us des- 
pair of human virtue. There would be no privacy for Hy- 
men or for Venus ; no protection against the prying eye or 
the curious ear. Our thickest garments would be as thin air. 
Stone walls would not screen the harem. The lover's whis- 
pered vows might as well be bawled out in the public street by 
the town crier. 

Alas ! there would be fearful revelations indeed as well as 
ludicrous ones. All tiie haoral darkness and disease, and rot- 
tenness of poor humanity would meet us at one dreadful view ! 
We arc not suqirised that the believers in Mesmeric Clairvoy- 
ance can think of nothing else — that they are absorbed in 
the contemplation of a oiscovery that would revolutionize 
the world. Once admit its truth and almost every other sub- 
ject of human thought must shrink into utter insignifi- 
cance. 

Even the mighty and wondrous agency of steam is hardly 
worth a thought when compared with a science which enables 
people to see physical objects without the use of their fleshly 
organs ; to reveal the source and condition and cure of secret 
diseases ; to lift up the thick curtain of the past, and read the 
innermost secrets of the human heart! The discovery of 
steam has changed the face of external things — has made the 
distmt near, and may be said in some degree to have lengthen- 
ed life by increasing the value of time and labour, or enabling 
us to move further and do more in one hour than our ances- 
tors could do in twenty-four -but Mesmeric Clairvoyance 
(if true) gives us that sort of power which has hitherto been 
in all ages and countries attributed to either the deity or the 
[lovil. It extends the boundaries of the human mind. It 

an invasion into the spiritual world. It annihilates space 
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and matter ; it makes a Londoner a next-door neighbour 
of a denizen of Calcutta ; it makes solid masonry as trans- 
parent as glass ; it enable us to rend the veil of human 
hypocrisy — to bare every thought in the heart's most se- 
cret recesses, and to follow its minutest movements with 
more precision than we can trace with a microscope the 
circulation of the blood in transparent animalculse. The 
clairvoyant is like the wonderful Arabian Dervise, who 
dived into the bodies of men and became familiar with the 
secrets of their souls. 

If the science of Mesmeric Claivoyance be really true, it 
will soon arrive at a rapid and feiirful development, and oper- 
ate an unspeakably important change upon human society. 
Wliat are the miracles of science — wnat is Captain Warner's 
bottled lightning — ^though it rival in effect the bolts of Jupi- 
ter — compared with that power which enables us to indicate 
the cure of all physical diseases, and to discover all moral tmth ? 
To a clairvoyant unspoken thoughts are as clear as the close- 
brought tickings of a watch, and even our transitory evil 
wishes and intentions, which pass half unconsciously througli 
our own minds, may be permanently reflected upon his. The 
bare possibility of there being any truth, therefore, in a science, 
whicn numbers amongst its supporters and professors many 
able and honest men, and whidi has already been illustrated 
by experiments which have puzzled ‘and perplexed the scep- 
tical, renders it imperative on men of sense and thought to 
give the subject their most serious and candid attention, and 
to beware how they treat it with ridicule and contempt. 

The first effect of the full introduction of Clairvoyance into 
the world, like the first effect of most great revolutions in 
society, would be terrible indeed. But, perhaps, in the end it 
would improve our nature ; for if our inneimost mental 
movements were exposed to the eye of man as they now arc 
to the eye of God, we should find the necessity of putting a 
strong moral restraint even upon our thoughts. It would 
banish all hypocrisy for ever ! 

We repeat that tnough firm bo lievers in simple Mesmerism, 
we are neither believci’s nor unbelievers in Mesmenc Clair- 
v^ance. In this article we have given the arguments on both 
sides without pretending to direct the reader in his decision. 

Wo take it for granted that Clairvoyance, if there be such 
a thing at all, must be a' part of the ijeneral nature of hu- 
manity, and not an exclusive gift to individuals. The faculty 
may at first seem partially distributed, *only because it has 
been but partially developed, and because we arc yet ignorant 
of all the signs of its existence and of the mode in which it 
should be cultivated. 
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addressed to two sisters, and written in their album. 

Bright fragrant bowers, and clouds of glorious hue— 

Rich meadows in the yellow sunset sleeping — 

IVoud birds on radiant wings through regions blue 
O’er hill and vale their course majestic keeping — 

Gay butterflies, with gold and purple dotted. 

[Flowei’S of the air for which earth s flowers seem made,] — 
The couchant mountain like a leopard spotted, 

’Neath freckled skies, with sunshine and with shade— 

The vast sea-waves — the shining level lake — 

Green nooks, where timid Peace is often hiding — 

Wild echoes that a mystic music make — 

The sound of waters through the lone wood gliding— 

The rosy mom, bright noon, and eve serene— 

The twilight dim, by which the day is bounded — 

'fhe swarthy night, so like an Ethiop Queen, 

In spangled vest, and by dark hosts surrounded, — 

All siglits and sounds that charm the eye or ear, 

In loveliest landscapes and in sweetest hoiHS, 

Have fired my soul with feelings deep and dear 
As o’er thrilled pas*ionhto bards of loftier powers. 

These arc enchantments exquisite and true, 

And seem to breathe a bright immortal story 
Of happiness and Eden ; mr the hue 
Is not (mite gone of that fair garden's glory ; 

Tlie Maker's hand is seen in «all around, 

Beauty and matchless art a God revealing, 

And blind and dull as moles beneath the ground 
They who for these have neither sight nor feeling. 

Vet hill and dale, and ocean and the sky. 

And living things that own not mind's relation, 

Though lovely, never to the heart or eye 
Are dearest, fairest of our God's' creation. 

Thought kindleth thought, and soul is linked to soul ; 

We yearn for interchange of every feeling ; 

We pant for sympathy — the aim— the goal 
Of earthly dreams and of all human dealing. 

I love the hill and dale, the sea and sky, 

I love their happy tenants, — but oh ! never 
Could this warm heart renounce communion high 
With ffpintml life— from human converse sever ! 
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I pass from clime to clime, from serene to scene, 
And sadness stials upon each farewell hour 
'Tis hard to look with steadfast eye serene 
For the last time e’en on a bird or flower;— 

But never have 1 gazed on human face, 

And knew ’twould seem a dream upon the morrow, 
[A distant phantom difficult to trace] 

Without a pensive sigh, or tear of sorrow. 

Oh ! then, ye sister spirits, fair and kind, 

With merriment and song my sad heart cheering. 
When glides my bark before the southern wind, 
And like a cloud the land is disappearing. 

Believe me I shall feel, alas ! too well, 

This bitter truth — how painful is all partina ! 

Yet while I breathe my lingering, last farewell. 

And while into mine eyes dim tears are starting— 
Twill surely something soothe that hour’s emotion 
To think this simple lay my name may save. 

When I am wandering far o’er land and ocean, 

Or haply slumbering m the silent grave. 

Penang^ 1842. 


STANZAS. 


Though wearily we wait Life’s slow dull chime, 
’Twere terrible if God to man should give 
The power to move at will the hand of Time 
O’er the great horologe by which we live ! 

II. 

Impatient heirs— wild lovers— fools untold— 
Would fling away their life with eager gladness, 
Were precious lustrums like a gambler^ gold 
All at the mercy of a moment’s madness, 
in. 

But He wills otherwise. At any cost 
Men else would leap long years for prospects fair ; 
Though all would wish some interim were lost, 
God will not curse us with a granted prayer. 
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When Apelles was reproached with the paucity of his productions, and tl\e in- 
cessant attention with which he re-touched his pieces, he condescended to make 
ijo other answer tlian that he painted for perpetuity. 

The Rambler. 

Alcestides objectin;' that Euripides had only in three days composed three 
verses, whereas himself had written three hundred : Thou tell’st truth (quoth 
he); but here is the difference; thine shall only be read for three days, whereas 
mine shall continue three af?es. 

Webster's Dedication in the Reader of the “ White 

Devil, or Vittoria Corombona." 


There nrfi soino writers wlio seem to regard mere quick- 
ness and facility of production as of more importance than 
the (piality of the thing produced. They insult the public 
with a flippant boast of the little time which they have 
thought it ncce^ssary to bestow upon a work intended for its 
acceptance, and make that a subject of triumph which calls 
lor an apology. If the public were in a state of intellectual 
deprivation, and were too voracious to be nice, these rapid 
writers might be looked upon as benefactors but the case 
is precisely the rcvei'sc ; tlie world aboumls in books, both 
good and bad. There is at all events no demiind for a greater 
number of the lattpr kind. We can afford to wait for the 
result of an author s best exertions, and are not obliged to ac- 
cept with gratitude the first crude and hurried productions 
that he is disposed to offer.* It is not the task of a day for 
a man to enter into competition with such writers as Shakes- 
p(‘are and Milton, or Byron and Wordsworth, or to produce 
a work of whatoviU’ kind, which the world would not willing- 
ly let die. A reader is as little curious about the number of 
hours which a poet may have taken to write his verses, as 
about the number of arms or legs of his study chair. The 
(piestion is, whether the verses arc good or bad, and not how, 
wlu'u, or where, they were composed. Even the age of a 
vritcr is a consideration of very slight imjiortance. His 
\('ars have no inseparable connection with his woiks. Tho 
latter stand alone in the world's eye, and are judged of by 
their intrinsic merit, and by this alone must they live or die. 
'Hicre are no works in the language that have been long po- 
pular merely on account of the precocity of the author. The 
peculiar character and condition of a young poet, may excite 
lor a while the generous sympathy of the public mind, and 


* I hate all those nonsensical stories about Lope dc Vega and his writing a 
play in a morning bcfoi-o breakfast, fie had time enough to do it after. — Unzlitt. 
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direct a friendly attention to Ids productions, as in the case 
of Kirke White ai^jd Chatterton ; but this adventitious popu- 
larity can never last. These two unhappy youths have alrea- 
dy lost their first bloom of reputation, and we begin to value 
their productions according to their intrinsic worth alone, 
which, though far from being inconsiderable, has been great- 
ly over-rated. Tf their writings had been entirely destitute of' 
genuine merit, the circumstances with which they were con- 
nected would not have saved them from an almost instanta- 
neous oblivion. Wlio now reads Dermody* or Blackett ? 
Southey’s friend Jones, the butler, was forgotten in a few 
months, though his verses were edited by the Laureate, and 
praised in the Quarterly Review. * A certain literary cardi- 
nal used to boast, that he had written all his works with the 
same pen. If he had been unable to procure another, the 
world might have commended his careful preservation of 
this single instniment of author-craft, and have pitied the 
unhappy printers who had to compose from an unintelligible 
manuscript ; but as the mechanical difficulty was of his own 
choosing, we only smile at such an indication of littleness 
and obliquity of mind His ingenious saving of quills con- 
ferred no interest on his works. He, however, who volun- 
tarily writes against time, and fancies that there is a proffi- 
gious merit in declining to avail himself of a few additional 
hours for consideration and corrccti6n, is not a whit less ab- 
surd and puerile than was the writer who thus voluntarily con- 
fined himself for years to the use of a single quill. Such an 
uncalled-for economy of pens and time is neitlier useful nor 


♦ When only ten years of age, Derraody was accustomed to translate a short 
poem from the Greek or Latin, with the same ease and rapidity, with which a 
maturer genius would write a familiar private letter. Some of these translations 
are preserved in the account of his life, but they form no portion of the perma- 
nent literature of his country. The effusions of facility and precocity may be a 
nine days’ wonder, but no more. Dermody wa.s like Master Betty, the actor, who 
was onf^ a surprising boy, and who became an ordinary man. Untimely fruits 
rarely ripen. Dermodv was the son of a respectable schoolmaster, and in his 
ninth year, was actually in the situation of a teacher of Greek and Latin in his 
fatlior’s establishment. Yet he lived to the age of twenty-seven, and though a 
prolific writer, left nothing behind him that the world will care to preserve. His 
earliest productions were his best, but even these have very little intrinsic merit. 
Men of true genius has been seldom remarkable in their childhood for any mani- 
fest superiority of talent. Great intellectual power is usually tar.dy in its deve- 
lopment. There is often a seeming sluggishness or obtuseness in the early years 
of those gifted persons who subsequently tower above their fellow-men, that de- 
ceives or puzzles the judgment of their associates. Rousseau, in his Emilius, ob- 
serves, that nothing is more difficult than to distinguish real dulncss in children 
from that apparent and fallacious stupidity, the forerunner of great abilities. He 
reminds us that the younger Cato, in his infancy, passed for an idiot. He speaks 
also of a profound reasoner of his own acquaintance, who at a pretty advanced age 
appeared to his family and friends to possess a very ordinary capacity. Sheridan, 
Walter Scott, Bryon, and many other men of equal eminence, were by no means 
brilliant in the school-room. 
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commendable, but shows “ a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it/' ^ i 

Anna Seward had the impudence to talk of translating an 
Ode of Horace while dressing her hair. If her translations 
had been worth a straw, we should have been surprised at 
her facility ; but their real value would have received no ad- 
ditional charm from the mode in which they were produced. 
On the contrary, we should have had reason to be dissatisfied 
with them, however good, when we came to consider how 
much better they might have been made, if the author had 
been less presumptuous and more careful. Her affectation of 
facility was disrespectful both to Horace and to the public, 
and her indecent naste or negligence was in direct defiance 
of the advice of Horace himself. The author of an im- 
promptu may boast with some reason of his quickness, but 
other writers are not timed like race-horses. If these vain 
and careless authors wrote with greater elegance and effect 
than modest and careful ones, we might restrain our indig- 
nation at their fopperies ; but it is almost idle to observe 
that true genius is very rarely the accompaniment of self- 
conceit, and that in all numan arts the attainment of excel- 
lence is the result of a happy combination of skill and la- 
bour. Extreme facility is, generally speaking, an unfavoura- 
ble indication of the character of an author’s mind. Rapid 
writers, like rapid thlk^rs, are far more frequently shallow 
than profound. The tongue, says Butler, is like a racehorse, 
which Jims the faster the lesser weight it carries. It is the 
same with the pen. The veins of golden thought do not lie 
upon the suiface of the mind. Tlie wealthiest men may want 
ready cash. Some people fall into the egregious mistake of 
supposing that easy writing must be easy reading. It is 
quite the contrary. As Pope says, 

“ True ease in writinjf comes from art, not chance : 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance.”* 

“ The best performances,” says Melmoth, “ have generally 
cost the most labour ; and that ease wliich is essential to fine 
writing, has seldom been attained without repeated and severe 
corrections. With as mucli facility as the numbers of Prior 
seem to have flowed from liim, they were the result of much 


* “ When 1 was looking? on Pope’s foul copy of the Iliad, and observing how 
very much it was corrected and interlined, he said, ‘ I believe you would find, up- 
on examination, that those parts which have been the most corrected read the 
easiest.’ "Spence's Anecdotes. 

A Mr, Tupper has published a Continuation of Christabel, and has told his 
readers that it was “ the pleasant labour of but a very few days." Coleridge wrote 
the first part in 1797, and the second in 1800, and did not publish them till 1816. 
a review of this Continuation in Blackwood’s Magazine for December 1838. 
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application. A friend of mine, who undertook to transcribe 
one of the noblest performances of tlie finest genius that this, 
or perhaps any age can boast, lias often assiu-ed me that there 
is not a single line, as it is published, which stands in con- 
formity with the original manuscript.” 

Rousseau has remarked, that with whatever faculties a man 
may be born, the art of writing is of difficult acquisition. 
Hazlitt was so many years before he could give expression to 
his thoughts, that he .almost despaired of ever succeeding as 
an .author. It is true that he attained great fi^cility before he 
died. It is thus .also with the painter. The quick m.aster- 
touch is only to h(^ acquired at the expense of long toil and 
stud}^. A m.nnual dexterity, however, is almost sure to be 
.attained at last, by a painter, after a certain degi’ee of prac- 
tice ; but a corresponding case and celerity of execution is 
not always to be .acquired by .an author, even in a long life 
of liteniry labour. Some of the most eloquent writers that 
ever lived, have produced their earliest .and Latest works v ith 
the same difficulty and toil. 

“ For e’en by genius excellence is bought 
With length of labour, and a life of thought.' 

It has been very justly obseiwcd, tliat nothing is such an 
obstacle to the production of excellence as the power of 
producing what is imtty good with wiscband rapidity. 

Koussctau has de.scribed “ the ceaseless inquietude” with 
which he attained the magic and beauty of his style. “ His 
existing manuscripts,” s.ays DTsraeli, “ display more erasures 
than Rope's and show his eagerness to set down his first 
thoughts, and his art to raise tliem to the impassioned style 
of his imagination.*” Dr. Johnson has told us of the “blot- 
ted manuscripts of Milton,” and has shown the painful care 
and fastidiousness of Pope (to which DTsraeli alludes) by the 
publication of some of the corrected proofs of the translation 
of Homer. Swift highly appreciated Popes .art of conden- 
sation. 


“ III Po^)e I e.annot read a line 
But with a sigh, 1 wish it mine , 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than 1 could du in six.” 

Ugo Foscolo, in his elegant Essay on Petrarch, tells 
us, tnat if the “ manuscripts did not still exist, it would be 
impossible to imagine or believe the unwearied pains this 


* My manuscripts blotted, scratched, interlined, and scardbly legible, attest tlic 
trouble they cost me; nor is there one of them but I have been obliged to trans- 
cribe four or five times, before it went to Rousseau's Confusions. 
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poet had bestowed on the connection of his verses.'' They 
are curious monuments," he adds, “ althoi^h they afford lit- 
tle aid in exploring by what secret workings the long and 
laborious meditation of Petrarch has spread over his poetry 
all the natural charms of sudden and irresistible inspiration." 
It is said of the celebrated Bemho, that he had a desk with 
forty divisions, through which each of his sonnets was passed 
in due succession, at fixed intervals of time, and that at 
every change of place it received a fresh revisal.* Joseph 
Warton, in his Essay on Pope, quotes the assertion of Fen- 
ton, that Waller passed the greatest part of a summer in 
composing a poem of ten stanzas. “ So that," adds Fenton, 

“ however he is generally reputed the parent of those siuaimis 
of insect wits, who qffed to he thought easy vnikrs, it is evi- 
dent that he bestowed much time and care on his poems be- 
fore he ventured them out of his hands." Warton also men- 
tions, in further illustration of his subject, that it is well 
known lhat the writings of Voiture, of Sarassiii, and La 
FmtJiiue, cost them much pains, and were laboured into that 
facility for which they are so fiimous, with repeated altera- 
tions and many erasures. Moliere is reported to have passed 
wliole (lays in fixing upon a proper epithet or rhyme, al- 
though Ills verses have the flow ana freedom of conversation. 
Some of Rochefoucault’s maxims received twenty or thirty 
revisions, and the fAithbr eagerly sought the advice of his 
friends. Buffon called genius intimce. 

It is said that Shakespeare luver blotted a line. To this we 
may reply with Ben Jonson, would that he had blotted a thou^ 
sand .4 The errors and imperfections that arc discoverable 
even in his wondrous pages, are spots on the sun that we 
often have occasion to wish away. Foreigners constantly 
throw these defects in the teeth of his national admirei’s. 
But Pope, in his Prcfiice to Shakespeare, has shown that the 
great bard did not always disdain the task of correction, 
though he sometimes neglected it. The Merry Wives of 


* Voltairo, in his Temple of Taste, says that in the innermost part of the 
sanctuary he saw a small number of truly jfreat men emnloyed in correcting those 
faulty passages of their works, which would have pjissea for beauties in the pro- 
ductions of writers of inferior genius. 

t A portion of the passage in which these expressions occur, may be pertinently 
repeated in this place. — remember,” says Ben Jonson, “ the players have often 
mentioned it as an honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatsoever he pen- 
ned) ho never blotted out a line. My answer hath been, * Would that he had blot- 
ted a thousand,’ which they thought a malevolent speech. I had not told posteri- 
ty this, but for their ignorance, who chose that circumstance to commend iheir friend, 
m^dn he most faulted ;* and to justify mine own candour ; for I loved the man, 
imd do honour ids memorj , on this side idolatry, as much as any.” 
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Windm' and the tmsfedy of Hamlet were almost entirely re- 
written, * 

“ E’en copious Drydcn wanted or forgot, 

The last and greatest art— the art to blot.”* 

Dryden sometimes, however, corrected his pieces veiy care- 
fully, when he was not writing hurriedly for bread. He 
^ent a fortnight in composing and correcting the Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s day. But what is this, exclaims Dr. Johnson, 
to the patience and diligence of Boileau, whose Equivoque^ 
a poem of only three hundred and foiiy-six lines, took from 
Ins life eleven months to write it, and tfiree years to revise it? 
Ten yearn elapsed between the first brief sketch of Gold- 
smith’s Traveller and its publication, during which it was 
nearly re-witten two or three times. In his first copy of The 
Deserted Vilhxge, the lines were written very wide apart to 
give room for alterations, and we are told by Bishop Percy, 
that scarcely a single line of any of Goldsmith’s poetical works 
remained as it was originally written. 

The Memoir of Gibbon was composed nine times, and 
some of Pascal’s works were corrected and re-written just as 
frequently. Addison would stop the press when almost a 
whole impression of the Spectator was worked off, to insert 
a new preposition or conjunction. Dr. Johnson is said to 
have coiTected and improved every new edition of his Ramb- 
ler. I have read somewhere of a poet„who literally died of 
vexation, in consequence of discovering an error in one of 
his verses, just as he was about to present them to his patron. 
Hazlitt says in his Plain Speaker, that he was assured by a 
parson who had the best means of knowing, that the proof 
of Burke’s Letter to a noble Lord (“ the most rapid, impetuous, 
glancing and sportive of all his works”) was returned to the 
printing office so completely blotted over with alterations, that 
the compositors refused to correct it as it was, distributed 
the types, 4md re-set the copy. Ariosto is said to have 
made many and great alterations in his immortal poem. Aken- 
side so altered and corrected the “ Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,” and yet so little satisfied his own judgment, that after 
it had passed through several editions he found it better to 
re-write it altogether. He did not live to finish the new ver- 
sion, but two or three books or sections of it are now usually 
included in his works. It is curious to observe his fastidious 


* One must bo an old practitioner, to understand striking out. Schiller 
was particularly great In that. I once saw him, on the occasion of his “ Musenal- 
manach,’ reduce a pompous poem of two-and-twenty strophes to seven ; and 
no loss resulted from this terrible operation. On the contrary, those seven 
htr^hos contained all the good and effective thoughts of the two-and-twenty. 
—Goethes Conversations with Echermann. 
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alterations. His spirited Epktk to Curio was first pub- 
lished in heroic couplets, and afterwards tiirned into an ode 
in ten-line stanzas. It is true that these two great changes 
were by no means improvements, but they prove that Aken- 
side was not one of those who think laDour needless in a 
man of genius. He urged his principle, however, too far. 
He delayed the correction of the warm effusions of his youth 
until old age had chilled his imagination. This was a sad 
mistake. But whatever may be the disadvantages of over- 
labour and too great fastidiousness, they are far less rlanger- 
ous than errors of an opposite character. I believe no jone 
has seriously recommended haste and negligence of composi- 
tion. The best critics, on the contrary, nave urged the ne- 
cessity of assiduous care. It is remarkable that some of our 
most voluminous writers have confessed the great toil and 
attention which they bestowed upon their works. Co\TOer, 
a vigorous, and by some thought a careless poet, in one of his 
delightful letters, observes that “ to touch and re-touch is, 
though some writers boast of negligence, and others would be 
ashamed to show their foul copies, tne secret of almost all good 
writing, especially in verse.'' He adds, “ I am never weary 
of it myself" Pope, in the first draught of his preface to 
his poems, had made a similar acknowledgment. The 
sense of my faults,” said he, “ first made me correct : ^ be- 
sides that it w^as as plca*feant to me to correct as to write.” 
Moore, whose own poetry, glowing as it is, bears internal 
evidence of great care, assures us in his life of Byron, that 
his Lordship was no exception to the general law of nature 
that imposes labour as the price of perfection. He gives 
several curious specimens of the noble poet's fastidious 
changes of phrase, and his laborious correction of defects. 
Medwin, in his life of Shelley, published in the Athenoeum^ 
tells us that that poet exercised the severest self-criticism 
on every thing he wrote, and that his manuscripts, like those 
of Tasso at Ferrara, were scarcely decypherable. His care, 
however, I should think, was bestowed more on the choice 
of striking and gorgeous expressions than on that finish and 
condensation of style which is now so much neglected. He 
is too exuberant. Drummond of Hawthornden truly says, 

I know that all the Muse*s heavenly lays 

With toil of q)irit are so dearly bought. 

In a free translation of Boileau's Art of Poetry, partly by 
Sir Wm. Soame, but chiefly by Dryden, authors are strongly 
cautioned against too much haste : 

TaJte time for thinking ; never work in haste ; 

And value not yourselr for writing fa.st. 
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Of labour not afraid : 

A linnt^cd times consider what you’ vc said ; 

Polish, le-polish, every colour lay, 

And sometimes add, but oftener take away. 

Horace, who is thought a good authority in such matters, not 
only advises a poet to keep his work by him for nine years, 
but particularly insists on the absolute necessity of frequent 
correction. Beattie confesses in a letter to Sir William 
Forbes that he thinks it riglit to let his pieces lie by him for 
some time, because he was a much more impartial judge of 
such of his works as he had almost forgotten, than of such 
as were fresh in his memory. Pope is reported by Richard- 
son, the painter, to liavc remarked that in Garth's Vispensary 
“ there was scarcely one of the alterations, innumerable as 
they Were, in every new edition, that was not for the better.” 
By Thomson's successive corrections in the Seasons, Johnson 
seems to think they lost something of their mcinm; but 
Mitford, in his elegant edition of Gray, informs us that ho 
possesses an interlined copy that belonged to Thomson, and 
which contained corrections in the author's own hand-writing, 
that were very decided improvements. Pope is said to 
have suggested some of Thomson's alterations. The epithets 
in the first edition of the Semom were, it is said, too numer- 
ous and often merely expletive. 

“ Our own times,” says Moore, Ijave witnessed more than 
one extraordinary intellect, whose depth lias not prevented their 
treasures from lying ever ready within reach. But the records of 
immortality furnish few such instances ; and all we know of 
the works that she has hitherto marked with her seal, suffi- 
ciently authorize the position, — that nothing gi’eat and durable 
has ever been produced with ease, and that labour is the 
parent of all the lasting wonders of tliis world, whether in verse 
or stone, wlicther of poetry or pyramids.” Hogg, the Ettrich 
shepherd, tells us that even the fluent Scott used often to 
correct very carefully. The shepherd had seen several of the 
poet's manuscripts that had numerous corrections and addi- 
tions on the alternate white page. 

When a man feels that no is writing for posterity, and 
that the propriety of almost every separate thought and expres- 
sion will be canvassed and criticised throughout succeedino’ 
^es, it is no wonder that he should be scrupulous and careful- 
Tnose who merely write on some subject of the day, or for 
newspapers and other ephemeral publications, have neither 
time nor occasion for such seventy of toil ; their articles 
are usually read as hurriedly and as carelessly as they are 
written. 

This is the golden age of periodicals, and though I should 
be the last to dispute the numerous and great advantages of 
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this species of publication, I confess that I think it has an 
injurious effect on some of the higher braAches of our litera- 
ture. Tlie genius that should be devoted to works of perma- 
nent importance is now often frittered away in divided and 
hasty_ contributions to miscellanies of temporary interest. As 
rapidity and punctuality are great recommendations in a con- 
tributor,— as the scale of remuneration is regulated more by 
the quantity than the quality of their articles, — and as they 
are generally published without a genuine signature, and there- 
fore do not involve the reputation of the writer, it is not 
prprising that terseness, or polish, or condensation of style 
is never looked for, and rarely met with, in the pages of even 
the most respectable of our literary periodicals. They exhibit, 
on the contrary, a vicious redundance of phraseology, and a 
reckless disdain of all those gentler or severer charms which 
have cast such an air of immortahty on our best English 
Classics. 

The great majority of our prose fictions are so melo-dra- 
niatic and^ over-wrought, that they have few attractions for 
a reader of true taste. They indicate, however, the unhealthy 
condition of the public mind, which requires such coarse 
and strong excitement that the productions which enchanted 
it half a century ago are now regarded as tame and spirit-’ 
less. If such a sweet little cabinet picture as the Vicar 
of Wakefield (so exquisitely finished— so full of character— so 
thoroughly English) were now published, for the first time, it 
would probably meet with the most contemptuous neglect. 
Its size alone would be a bar to its popularity. Literature 
has become a matter of measurement. Every prose fiction is 
expected to be a work in three volumes, post octavo. The 
publisher gives an order to one of his literary labourers to send 
nim by a given time a novel of the fasbionable size. He knows 
that it it were to exceed or fall short of the prescribed dimen- 
sions, the effect would be quite as fatal to its success as any 
objection connected with its claims as a literary composition. 
It is absolutely necessary, therefore, in the first place, that the 
externals or corporeal part of a novel should be of a particular 
«ize and character, ana in the next, that its spirit and diction 
should be wild, staling, and inflated. The public have now 
so accustomed themselves to a morbid excitement in literature, 
diat they have lost all relish for the quiet simplicity of truth 
and nature. However, it is quite impossible that this should last 
^uch longer. All artificial stimulants are succeeded by a 
strong re-action, and an indulgence in a taste for the intoxi- 
cating ingre^ents of our present literature, is as bad as a habit 

^pium-eating. The public will soon become sick of fierce 

R 
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and gloomy extravaganzas, and discover that they are but ill 
adapted to improve the taste and judgment. They must ulti- 
mately return to simpler and nobler models. It will then be 
acknowledged as an undeniable truth, that contortions and con- 
vulsions are not always indications of spirit and power, and 
that force and profundity of mind are quite consistent with a 
chaste propriety of style. 

Wlien we revert to the dignity of Milton, and the grace 
and amenity of Goldsmith, the free and manly vigour of 
Dry den, and the point and elegance of Pope, the weighty 
sententiousness of Johnson, and the purity, the refinement and 
the quiet humour of Addison, we feel how much English 
literature has suffered by the present popular demand for a 
species of poetry at once metaphysical and melo-dramatic, 
and for flasny and turgid essays. 

The peculiarities of one class of literature have almost al- 
ways a direct or indirect effect upon all others of the same 
period. The rapid, inflated and redundant prose of the pre- 
sent age, corresponds with the similar characteristics of its 
poetry. It is true that Wordsworth and Coleridge may seem 
m some respects exceptions, and they have been censured for 
very opposite faults. But extremes meet. The style of 
both of these poets is occasionally as difhise,- tumid and gor- 
geous, as at other times it is simple and bare. No one can 
be insensible to the real greatness of these writers, (the 
former unquestionably the first poet of his time,) but they 
do not so dazzle us with excess of light as to blind us to 
their defects. They have neglected to concentrate their pow- 
ers, and have scorned to subject themselves to that severe self- 
discipline which is so necessary to success in the noble strug- 
gle for immortality. Even Campbell and Rogers, though in 
their earlier works they showed a due respect to the public, 
and an anxious and judicious regard for their own fame, have 
lately deserted their classical models, and have fallen into 
the vices of the new school. Tlie “ Theodric” of the one, 
and the “ Italy' of the other, are equally unworthy of the 
authors, and are so different from the style of their better 
days, that had these works been published anonymously, 
Campbell and Rogers are the two last names with which the 
public would have connected them. They are verbose an^l 
feeble. 

Mere rapidity and voluininousness are now commonly mis- 
taken for proofs of the power and fruitfulness of genius. 
The Dutchman, who considered his brother a great poet be- 
cause he had written a book as big as a cheese, was not more 
ludicrously opposed to the true principles of criticism, than 
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are many of our periodical reviewers* They pronounce him 
only a great poet who has produced a bulky volume, and re- 
v^erse the old saying that a great book is a great evil. It is 
the small volume of modest and unpresuming appearance 
that is most offensive. When Gray first publisned his 
poems, they were so brief, and so few in number, that to give 
his work the appearance of a volume, he was obliged to swell 
it out by printing on one side only of the pages. If it had 
been brought into juxta-position with the gigantic and bloat- 
ed quartos of these times, it would have looked more like 
the ghost of a book than a genuine volume. Were a work 
of such Lilliputian exterior now published, the author would 
be laughed at for supposing that it could attract the slight-* 
est attention. 


As 'tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting to foreshorten any part 
Than draw it out, so ’tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 

Butler. 

In literature, as in every thing else, quality and not quantity 
is the true test of excellence; and though the remark is a mere 
tmism, it is not the less called for. There may be more 
wealth in a lady's jewel-box than in a merchant’s ware-house, 
and there is more poetry and thought in five couplets of 
Pope than in ten cantos or Sir Richard Blackmore. Volumi- 
nous and diffuse writers are rarely the favourites of fame. 
The greater number of those who nourished in former times 
arc now utterly forgotten. Posterity examines unwieldy lug- 
gage with a severe and jealous eye, and seems glad of an 
excuse to toss it into the waves of Lethe. The few volumi- 
nous writers, whose works still exist, would have been for- 
gotten also, had they not been as careful as they were co- 
pious. What a vast crowd of prolific scribblers have these 
peat and happy men survived ! How many thousands have 
fjeen buried under the weight of their own lumber ! 

So far from mere voluminousness being the effect of superior 
power, it is an undoubted truth that every writer of a con- 
densed style could be as diffuse as he pleases, if he were not 


* This Dutchman, then, a man of taste, 

Holding a cheese that weighed a hundred pound, 

Thus, like a burgomaster, spoke with judgment vast— 
‘ No poet like my broder step de ground ; 

He be the bestest poet, look f 
Dat all de world must please ; 

For he heb vrite von book, 

So big as all dis cMese V 


Peter Pindar. 
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anxious about the quality of his materials. The converse of 
this will not hold. ' Blacmore could not have compressed his 
thoughts like Pope, but Pope had he been willing to degrade 
and sacrifice his genius, might have been quite as diffuse as 
Blackmora 

Against much that has been already said it may perhaps 
be urged that a rich soil is characterized by a speedy and 
abundant vegetation. I admit it ; but this soil must be cul- 
tivated with incessant care, or it will soon be covered with a 
rank luxuriance of weeds and foliage. I do not maintain that 
quick conceptions are not a sign of genius, but that to con- 
nect glorious thoughts with words fit to enshrine and repre- 
sent uiem, is a difficulty only to be overcome by assiduous 
toil and study. It is justly remarked by Shenstone, that fine 
writing is the result of spontaneous thoughts and laboured 
composition. Bums has acknowledged, that though his ideas 
were easy and rapid, the necessary correction of his verses 
was a heavy task. The great Milton well knew the advantage 
of condensation, and after dictating about forty lines would 
reduce them to half that number. It was the custom of 
Virgil, ‘‘ to pour out his verses in the morning and pass the 
day in retrenching exvherances md corrediiig imccurades.^* 
A French author happily illustrated the comparative facility 
of a diffuse style, wnen he apologized for the length of a 
letter by stating that he had not tim^ to ‘write a shorter one. 


SONNET. 

Oh ! now glad nature bursts upon mine eye I 
The night of care is o'er. Deep rapture thrills 
My waking heart; for life's deforming ills, 

That come like shadows when the storm is nigh 
Foreboding strife, at length have floated by 
And left my spirit free ! — The skylark trills 
, His matin song ; the cloud-resembling hills 
In dim cerulean beauty slumbering lie, 

And form the throne of Peace ; the silver stream 
Is sparkling in the sun— its bright waves seem 
Instinct with joy ; the verdant breast of earth 
Teems with delight— The poet is like a dream, 

A dull trance broken by the voice of mirth, 

Or grey mist scattered by the morning beam I 
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BY A BRITISH-INDIAN EXILE TO HIS DISmNT CHILDREN. 


I. 

My sad heart sickens in this solitude— 

Home is no longer home, — ^yet eloquent 
Are these lone walls of by-gone merriment — 

The noisy pranks of that small blithesome brood 
That call me Mher ! Memories sad intrude 
Like silent ghosts, where late the air was rent 
With shouts of joy — ^where merriest houi’s I spent 
With merriest playmates in their merriest mood ! 

Dear human links that bind me to life’s oar ! 

Sweet stars that pierce the dark cell of my heart ! 
Clearer than in a glass, e’en now before 
Mine eyes ye come as when so grieved to part 
I shed the bitter tear : — ^ah ! Fancy’s art 
Transcends the wondrous skill of wizards hoar ! 
ii. 

Not mirrored shapes — realities ye seem 1 
Sweet ones ! at this glad moment I behold 
Wliat never famed Italian painter old 
Hath rivalled or the poet’s printed dream — 

A living picture ! She whose soft eyes gleam 
With gentle love-*-wllb, coy, but ah, not cold, 

Drops their fair lids when strangers’ looks are bold— 
Sits at the side of one whose bliss supreme 
Is all maternal. To that mother’s knee 
The youngest girl, half-pleased, half-frightened, flies; 
For lo ! my cherub boy, with innocent glee, 

Masks his frank features for a gay surprize ! 

Loud laughs the second-bom:— her charms are three— 
Rose cheeks, and cherry lips, and violet eyes! 

111 . 

I hear the waves upon the sad sea-shore — 

And ah ! my visionary group hath fled ! 

To me those dear existences are dead ; 

For distance is a death that all deplore 
Who part as we have parted, never more 
To meet as we have met— alas I instead 
Each with a sadder heart, a graver head — 

So different, though the same I Perchance before 
pieir cottage white my prattlers are at play!— 

I hear the waves upon the sad sea-shore ! 

Those billows roll between us,— who shall say 
They’ll bear my treasures back— that they’ll restore 
A family to a father, weak and gray, 

Who soon must sleep beneath earth's grassy floor ? 





STANZAS. 


You bid me not repine — 

You’ll ‘ love me eveimore — 

’Tis this sweet tmth of thine 
That makes our parting sore. 

ii. 

If I could but believe 
That fondly trusted heart 
Could chahge or could deceive 
Twould pain me less to part. 

III. 

If I could only deem 
Thine heart so false a thing, 

One tear for a past dream 
Were all the sorrowing. 

IV. 

But well I know thy worth, 

And what my loss must be 
There is not on this earth 
So dear a thing to me. 

V. 

One kiss — one more — the last 
Perchance for many a year !— 

The small hand’s pressure’s past — 
She’s gone — and l am here ! 

VI. 

I wake as from a dream, 

And real horrors rise ; 

I thought not life could seem 
So dark to human eyes 

VII. 

Tlie jirisoner that can see 
The tace he loveth well 
(Though ’tween his bars) may be 
Resigned within his cell. 

VIII. 

But when malignant fate 
Doth that last solace steal, 

In his so lonely state 
TTo roolc! wIiQf T nnm fool 
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It was not the magic spark 
From an eye so large and dark, 

Nor the forehead high and fair, 

Nor the long rich flakes of hair, 

Like the floating clouds that grace 
The sweet moon’s out-brightening face — 
Nor the mouth whose flexile bow 
With each movement, swift or slow, 
Deadlier than the Boy-God’s art, 

Sends an arrow to the heart — 

Nor the small hand, ear, and foot 
That high blood and old impute — 

Nor the manner, nobly bred — 

Nor the well-set, stately head. 

Rending, rising, like a flower 
When tnc breeze just stirs the bower— 
Nor the shoulder’s sheet of snow^— 

Nor the little hills below — 

Nor the round chin, chiselled fine — 

Nor the smooth cheek’s flowing line — 
Nor the curves the painter loves 
When the yjorsjiipped model moves— 
Oh not one of these nor all 
That have made so many fall 
Prostrate on the earth before thee, 
Caused my spirit to adore thee ! 

liudy, ’twas a spell refined 
Woven by the heart and mind ; 

Else perchance had I withstood 
Witcheries of flesh and blood ; 

But to heighten every grace 
And etherialize the face, 

Making the bright form more bright, 
Tiike a vase alive with light, 

All my raptured soul to win. 

Came a glory from within. 

Wisdom, genius, wit and worth, 
Sage-like thinking, child-like mirth, 
Taste unerring, skill thine own. 
Painting’s touch, and music’s tone, 
Meekness in thine happiest mood. 

In afiliction fortitude, 

Firmness ne’er devoid of ruth. 
Generous tenderness and truth, 
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And each nameless lesser charm 
That calf worldly cares disarm, 

That to Woman God hath given 
To make this else dull earth a heaven, — 
These, sweet lady, these are thine— 

A moral galaxy divine ! 


LINES TO A LADY 

WHO PRESENTED THE AUTHOR WITH SOME ENGLISH 
FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


Green herbs and gushing spring in some hot waste 
Thougli grateful to the traveller's sight and taste, 

Seem far less fair and fresh than fruits and flowers 
That breathe, in foreign lands, of English bowers. 

Thy gracious gift, dear lady, well recalls 

Sweet scenes of home, — the white cot's trelliscd walls - 

The trim red garden path— the rustic seat— 

The jasmine-covered arbour, fit* rct^’eat 
For hearts that love repose. Each spot displays 
Some long remembered charm. In sweet amaze 
I feel as one who from a weary dream 
Of exile wakes, and secs the morning beam 
Illume the glorious clouds, of eveiy hue, 

That float o’er fields his happy childhood knew. 


How small a spark may kindle fancy’s flame, 

And light up all the past ! The very same 

Glad sounds and sights that charmed my heart of old 

Arrest me now— I hear them and behold. 

Ah ! yonder is the happy circle seated 
Within the favourite bower ! I am greeted 
With joyous shouts ; my rosy boys have heard 
A father’s voice — their little hearts are stirred 
With eager hope of some new toy or treat. 

And on they rush with never-resting feet ! 

Gone is the sweet illusion— like a scene 
Formed by the western vapours, when between 
The dusky earth and day’s departing light 
The curtain falls of India’s sudden night. 
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ON LITERARY MEN*, 

Mr. Thackeray has been accused of “Fhnkeyism” in 
his caricatures of literary men in the History of Feiidennis. 
His enemies say that he has prostrated himself before the al- 
tars of Rank and Fashion, and offered up to those earthly 
deities the acceptable sacrifice of genius. We think Mr. 
Thackeray fairly open to the charge of having done a gross 
injustice to his own class, but we will not believe for a single 
moment that he is guilty of having done so from unworthy 
motives. He was carried aw^, we think, by the spirit of 
caricature. A writer, like Mr. Thackeray, accustomed to aim 
at lively effects, is often betrayed very unconsciously into one- 
sided representations and false extremes. We do not deny 
that there is a certain degree of truth (though it is far too 
highly colored) in some of his delineations of the literary class, 
and if he had given us the pleasant side of the picture, as 
well as the disagreeable, we sliould have had little reason to 
complain. But there is no profession in which there are not 
members that are a disgrace to it, and nothing can be more 
unjust than to select these black sheep as the representatives 
of the whole flock. This is the sin of which Mr. Thackeray, 
in his eagerness to produce a striking picture, has unquestion- 
ably been guilty. He represents the whole literary class as 
contemptibla In his account of a publisher's dinner, lie 
makes the literary guests without exception egregiously 
silly. One of his dramatis persoim is made to say to the 
other — “ Now tfiat you Juive seen the men of letterSj tell mOy 
nm I far wrong in saying that tlwre are thousands of people 
in this town who do not wiite hooks, who are to the full as 
ckver a'}id intellectual as people that do!' As many of our 
most distinguished and highly gifted authors are in the habit 
of attending these publisher s dinners, nothing but an in- 
veterate tendency to wholesale caricature could have led a man 
of Mr. Thackeray's discernment to give the public to under- 
stand as the moral of such an entertainment, that men of let- 
ters have no well-founded claim to intellectual superiority. 
This is the impression which his picture leaves upon the 
mader s mind. 

If wit so much from ignorance undergo 
Ah I let not learning too commence its foe. 

It is a sad thing to find a man like Mr. Thackeray giving 
such an account of authors as one would far more naturally 
expect from a shallow and vulgar man of the world. He errs 
much from his over-eagerness to be smart as a dull fellow 

% 
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would have done from sheer incapacity. When a certain 
coxcomb was aske*d what he thought of Hazlitt, he said he 
saw nothiw) 'particular in him . , That such a fellow should 
see nothing particular in a highly gifted man is not surpriz- 
ing, but that so quick and capable an observer as Mr. Thacke- 
ray should see “nothing” in men whose writings have in- 
structed and delighted the world, is indeed remarkable— if 
it be really the case. But wo cannot believe it. Mr. Thacke- 
ray has long been a contributor to magazines, and the ambi- 
tion of all magazine writers is to produce a startling picture, 
and it matters not much to their pay-masters which point 
of view they take so long as the effect is powerful and sur- 
prizing : novelty and not truth is the great attraction. 

It is easy to say that there are many far more “ clever and 
intellectual people” in society than Wordsworth and Byron 
—but it is perhaps not quite so easy to prove it. What 
Wordsworth and Byron could do they did do. A book is a 
very unequivocal test of a man's intellectual power. But 
there are many men who shine in conversation, wliose mental 
endowments are of an inferior order. The brilliant conver- 
ser, who has charmed the hearer in the social circle, would of- 
ten seem a very common-place personage if his words were 
taken down by an accurate short-hand reporter and submit- 
ted to the cooler judgment of the reader. Withdraw the ad- 
vantages of tone and manner and place and circumstance, 
and the spell is broken. To the ordinary hearer, the conver- 
sation of the lively man of the world or the shallow pretender 
to literature, who has just enough ability to hide his want of 
more, may appear very superior to that of the man of genius; 
but we believe there never yet was a man of real genius whose 

f reatness, even in conversation, was wholly invisible to a 
indred spirit. Generally speaking, the conversation of men 
of literary genius, when they are perfectly at their ease 
in the society of those whom they can trust and love, is 
charming from its freshness and entnusiasm. It is often too 
peculiarly delightful from its clearness and precision. The 
practice of composition accustoms a man to arrange his 
ideas, and to clothe in words those thoughts and feelings to 
which men in general despair of giving utterance. An even- 
ing's intercourse with a company of nrst-rate inen of letters 
is not unfrequently the most exquisite of all intellectual en- 
tertainments. Hazlitt, in one of his Essays, we forget which, 
tells us that after a man of intelligence and taste and feeling 
has been accustomed to 

Such celestial coUoquy sublime, 

the conversation of mere men of the world becomes in* 
tolerably weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. It is not that 
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men of genius always talk more smoothly and fluently and 
brilliantly than other men ; but that wHat they do say has 
an unmistakeable fervour and character in it. Their talk 
is never parrot-talk. It comes at once from their own hearts 
and minds. Even if what they say has been said a thou- 
sand times before, it is still origmal and fresh, because 
though not new, it is home-felt and unborrowed. The dif- 
ference between their talk and that of mere men of the 
world is the difference between that of Hamlet and that 
of Folonius. The former’s reflections may have occurred 
before to other minds ; but they are never echoed from them. 
They are thoroughly his own. Fdonius has many wise say- 
ings, but no wise thoughts. He is a mere cuckoo. Any old 
woman might have caught up the same familiar saws and 
axioms, ana have appliecl them quite as happily. A man of 
genius gives us the tme utterance of his own spirit. We do 
not mean to say or insinuate that less gifted men are either 
fools or hyjiocrites ; far from it ; but they often fancy that 
they are thinking when they are only uttering the thoughts 
of others and not pouring out their own souls. Their minds 
are not seldom perfectly passive while their lips are active. 
Every acute observer has had experience of the truth of 
this remark. It is impossible to pass from company to com- 
pany of ordinary people and not to recognize a vast number 
of sentiments and sjtyings that are common property, learnt 
by rote and repeated without reflection. But a familiar re- 
mark sometimes falls from the tongue of a man of genius with 
a depth of tone that tells us at once it comes direct from the 
innermost part of his nature. Into a few simple expressions, 
that are meaningless from others, he sometimes puts a workl 
of thought and feeling. He who has had the good fortune 
to become acquainted personally with men of genius, if he 
be capable of recognizing the traits of intellectual greatness, 
will acknowledge that he has never met one of these gifted 
beings who did not unconsciously betray in his earnest con- 
versation the divinity of his nature. Not only in their words 
do men of genius exhibit what is in them, but in their looks 
and gestures. There is invariably something characteristic 
in their manners, if well observed ; and whatever may hap- 
pen to be the defects of tlie other features of his face, a man 
el genius has almost always a speaking eye. It is tlio win- 
dow of his soul, and it is sure to flash with the internal light 
in moments of excitement.* 


* Scott said that the eyes of Burns were the finest he ever saw in a hu- 

’•iu ncad. Leigh Hunt tells us that he never .saw eyes that looked so inspired or 
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Mr. Tliackemy would say perhaps that ho was not speaking 
of tme genius but bf mere pretenders. But he appears to 
make all literary men pretenders. Why was he not more 
careful to draw the line ot distinction? He speaks contemptu- 
ously of a whole class, and that his own, which includes some 
of the finest intellects of his country. His representations 
are sweepingly condemnatory. He leaves his readers to con- 
clude that it IS a vidgar error to suppose men of literary emi- 
nence at all superior to men in general. He thinks, we sup- 
pose, with Gray, that there maybe “ mute inglorious Miltons" 
and with Wordsworth that “ many are the poets who have 
never penned their inspiration." It may be so : at all events 
we cannot prove the contrarv. All that we can say is that we 
are somewhat sceptical on this point. Genius is a plant that 
shoots up spontaneously in any soil. It requires no hot-house 
cultivation. Genius so naturally yearns to develop itself, that 
we can hardly imagine any circumstances that would entirely 
suppress it. Eighteen men of eminence out of every twenty 
have struggled into notice through a thousand obstacles. 
Though genius is a rare and precious flower, it is as difficult 
to destroy as a common weed. 

Mr. Thackeray in a letter to the newspapers has replied 
to the charge of lowering the dignity of literature. But his 
defence is by no means a satisfactory one. It is pretty clear 
that he has not merely represented a single literary personap 
or clique in an unfavourable point of view, but has made the 
most miserable pretenders to literature the representatives of 
the whole literary class. He has done this without any quali- 
fication or contrast, and, therefore, he has no right to shelter 
himself under the excuse that a painter of human life is 
not hound to select favmrable specimens^ exclusively. No 
writer complains that Shakespeare has given some of the 
deepest shadows of human nature, because he has also given 
the lights, and it is clear that he never intends to deceive us 
into an erroneous estimate of the character of classes by un- 
favourable individual specimens. The best proof of his noble 
impartiality is the fact that to this day no one can prove from 
his works alone the nature of his personal predilections. His 
many-sided mind reflected humanity in every phase. His 


si^ernatural as those of Wordsworth. Coleridge had fine large dreamy eyes 

“The noticeable man with large grey eyes.” Pope, deformed as ho was in other 
respects, had an expressive countenance, and used often to be complimented on 
his eyes and once indirectly complimented himself. He is said to have been very 
conscious of their beauty. 

Such Ovid’s nose— and, Sir, you have an eye— 

Go on obliging creatures ! 
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sympathies were universal, and he had no more difficulty in 
liiakittg allowances for accidental and natuAil defects in otners 
than it they had been his own. But his generosity was not 
mawkish. It never interfered with the clearest insight into 
evil. His kind-heartedness was not likely to blunt his pene- 
tration into character, as was the case with Charles Lamb, 
who, with a partiahty and gentleness almost feminine, shrunk 
from the discovery of a taint of evil in his associates. Lamb 
could think and speak of “the light-hearted Janus of the 
Londo7i Magazine^'' in terms which it is now painful to re- 
call, and coidd recognize something rich and Shakesperian in 
the forced and dull humour of an author of the name of Wight, 
because he loved the man. Shakespeare loved his fellow-men 
as well as Charles Lamb, and a great deal better, because his 
affections and his views included an infinitely wider sphere. 
He loved mankind too much to care exclusively for indivi- 
dual men, or particular classes, so that we have all of us fair 

a in kis pages ; and this is the case in the works of every 
y great writer. Profound thinkers “ look abroad into uni- 
versality.'’ 

Fielding— still the greatest of novelists — has not charac- 
terized and condemned whole classes under individual por- 
traits, and though Walter Scott had his partialities and weak- 
nesses as a man, he no sooner took the pencil of pictorial 
fiction in his hand Chaff the noble instinct of true genius 
made him both generous and just to all human nature. 

The one-sidedness and injustice in Mr. Thackeray's re- 
presentation of the literary class we are equally grieved 
and surprized to discover m the works of a person of his 
ability ; but we cannot believe that it is natural to him. There 
is in the light literature of the.se times an unwholesome 
yearning to be Light periodical literature now cir- 

culates a good deal amongst the shallow coxcombs of high 
life. These must be propitiated, and they are not fond of grave 
and earnest writing. The publishers press upon the con- 
tributors the necessity of being spirited and piquant. This 
leads many writers to assume a tone of levity and sarcasm 
quite contrary to their original bias. Simple and quiet nature 
is not the fashion. Mr. Thackeray is a writer for the perio- 
dicals, and that single fact is perhaps a better excuse for him 
thp any that he urges for himself. When a writer offers the 
editor of a magazine a plain tale, he is sure to be told that if 
he expects it to be inserted, he must spice it. The public, he 
IS informed, now require their food to he highly and elabo- 
rately cooked and garnished. Every article must be wrought 
into something stnking. The conseipience is that in every 
corps of contributors, tWre are but too many Forciblc-Feebles. 
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Nothing can bo more wearisome to a sober taste than the 
false glitter and straining after effect that characterize the 
periodical literature of the time. There is a considerable 
number, however, of superior writers who live by their labours 
in the periodicals ; but who cannot afford to indulge a taste 
for sobnety and truth when these qualities are at a discount 
in the literary market. It is only genius of the very highest 
order, supported too by already acquired fame, that can stem 
the tide of popular taste without rum to itself. Mr. Thackeray, 
clever and hne natured as ho is, has been carried away by the 
current, and sometimes writes as if he thought it more neces- 
sary to be lively than just. He knows of what sort of stuff 
magazine readers are made. They are not thinkers. Those 
classes which in former times luxuriated in Minerva Press 
novels and Della Cruscan poetry, now read the numerous 
Monthly Magazines^ which in these days are better fitted for 
the taste of such people than they were some twenty years ago 
when they had pretensions of a somewhat higher order. The 
London Mdgazine at that time was enriched with the thought- 
ful humour of Elia — in that periodical too and the Kew 
ly were the vigorous and brilliant essays of Hazlitt and the fine 
humanities of Hunt. The pages of the last mentioned maga- 
zine sparkled with the genuine wit and gaiety of the two 
Smiths, and were adorned with the classical criticism and po- 
lished verse of the gifted editor, Tho/nas Campbell, under 
whom, said one of his best contributors, it was a grace to write. 

But those days are gone ; and instead of thought, wit, 
criticism and philosophy, we have prose fictions suited to 
the time — regular magazine articles “ made to order.'' 

Mr. Thackeray is not the first or only author who has spo- 
ken disparagingly of his own class. Men of far higher name 
and power have been guilty of the same fault. Every one has 
heard of Voltaire’s disgust at Congreve for wishing to pass 
for a private gentleman when the famous Frenchman called 
upon him in England and meant it as a literary compliment. 
It is melancholy to think that such men as Scott and Byron 
could be guilty of the same mistaken pride. Take away 
their literary fame and genius, and of what especial impor- 
tance were those two men to the world at large ? Scott was 
an honest-hearted plain-spoken man, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that his contempt for literary distinction was affected ; 
but there is not the same difficulty in the case of Byron. 
He condescended to all sorts of absurd artifices for the 
sake of producing an effect, and making the world stare 
and wonder. He liked people to express their asto- 
nishment that he was prouder of being a good shot or a 
good swimmer than a good poet. Scott, with all his genius, 
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liad a strong leaning towards rank and wealth and station. It 
is quite possible that he looked upon thb frivolous George 
17. and the Duke of Buccleugh and other men “illustri- 
ous by courtesy” as of incomparably more importance to the 
world than the author of the Waverley Novels. If he could 
have questioned posterity, he would have learned a different 
lesson, and perhaps have lost something of his humility in 
his intercourse with “ the great” 

“ I need hardly repeat,” says Lockhart, “ what has been 
already distinctly stated more than once, that Scott never 
condilen'ed any amount of literary distinction as entitled to 
he spoken of in the same breath with mastery in the higher 
departments of practical life — least of all with a first-rate 
captain” It must have been satisfactory to Scott, if this 
was really his creed, to know “ that mastery in tire higher 
departments of practical life,” if of so much more im- 
portance than genius in literature, is also less rare ! Tliero 
are at least fifty great captains for every two or three great 
poets. -Miltons and Shakespeares are by no means’ so 
plentiftil as first-rate captains, military and naval. England 
has never been without them in the time of need. “ I know 
not,” says Sjr William' Temple, “ whether of all the numbers 
of wjanhind that live within the compass of a tlwmand 
years, for oiu man that is horn capable of making such a poet 
a.9 Homer or Virgil, {here may not he a thousanxl horn capable 
of making as great generals of armies or ministers of state 
as any of the most renowned in story” 

It is strange that such a man as Scott, knowing so well the 
permanent power, the dimity, and universality of literature, 
^lould so miserably under-i*ate its comparative importance. 
We could easily excuse the stupid mistake of a mechanic, 
who should imagine that he does more real^good to his race 
when he makes shoes for a whole village than could be effect- 
ed by the poetry of a hundred Miltons or Wordsworths; 
but it is equally marvellous and provoking to find a great 
author speaking contemptuously of literature because its 
utility is less palpable within a narrow sphere than many 
of those arts and sciences and trades which are more imme- 
diate, but more limited in their effects. 

It is a sad thing to see first-rate men ashamed of their 
profession, Scott, perhaps, thought with John Kemble that 
the man who is at the head of his profession is above it. 
Literary men owe him a grudge for giving so much conso- 
lation to the dunces. 

It is fortunate for literature that other authors of emi- 
nence have been proud to stand by their craft and have 
maintained its dignity. 
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“ Such a superiority,” says Hume, ‘‘ have tlie pursuits of 
literature over alP others, that even he who attains but a 
mediocrity m them, merits praise above those who most excel 
in the common and vulgar professions.” Generally speak* 
ing, literary men are not disposed to side with the opinions 
avowed by Scott and Bwon respecting the rank which litera- 
ture is entitled to hold in the estimation of mankind, for 
men of intellect themselves usually appreciate the inestima- 
ble value of the higher forms of thought, and its mighty 
and eternal operation on man's nature. Byron, though a 
man of powerful poetical genius, was not particularly distin- 
guished as a thinker. His intellect was rather vigorous 
than subtle. He was not much 5f a philosopher or a logician ; 
and like Scott, he was a slave to many of those conventional 
influences which truly great men have generally thrown 
aside. He loved literary mine, as much as any man, but as ho 
was never for a moment unconscious of his rank as a noble- 
man, he shrunk from being regarded as a member of the 
literary fraternity. He would not walk through Coventry 
with them. “ 1 do not draw well with literary men,” he 
said. And why not? Partly because ho never forgot that 
he was a Lord, and partly because he was himself a poor 
conventionalist, compare<.l with the generality of literary men, 
and a still worse reasoner. “ Great Lords,” said Dr. Jolinson, 

don't like to have their mouths stopped,” and if we are to 
believe Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, both capital talkers them- 
selves, it was an easy matter to obtain a triumph over Byron in 

The jar of argument, the clash of words. 

Mr. Thackeray has been singularly unfortunate in his li- 
terary associates if he refers to his own experience, when 
he makes one of his characters in the novel of Pendemis 
observe, that “ il may he whispered to those uninstructed 
people who are anxious to make the acquaintance of men of 
letters that there is no race of people who talk about books, w, 
perhaps, who read books as little as litemry men'' Tliis is so 
glaringly false, that it is hardly worthy of a refutation. The 
conversation of literary men in general may not be all that it 
ought to be, but it is hill of thought, of life, and earnestness, 
and is less technical and professional than the talk of any 
other class ; for literature includes subjects of universal in- 
terest. If Mr. Thackeray had ^)ent his evenings with 
Carlyle and Hunt, Hazlitt and Talmurd, and Charles Lamb 
and Coleridge, and Mackintosh and Macaulay, he would 
hardly have had the conscience to speak so contemptuously 
of the conversation of literary men. 

It has been obseiTcd, that there is too often a tone of 
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persiflage in Mr. Thaekeray's pages, and that “ nothing so 
tyrannizes over one as the habit of jesting and contempt, 
real or assumed.” We may add, that nothing is so easy as to 
gain a sort of reputation for smartness and ability with idle, 
shallow, or malignant readers. A flippant irreverence and 
an air of contempt towards men and things in general esteem, 
gives a very stupid fellow a station of importance in vulgar 
eyes. The dullest scribbler in the world can scatter about 
■ heaps of offensive epithets or indulge in a ouiet sneer. This 
sort of writing requires no expenditure of tnought, no toil or 
ingenuity, no knowledge or politics, literature or philo- 
sophy, no humour, .no sagacity. It is natural that malig- 
nant dullards should assunve a style so tempting from its 
facility, but it is extremely to be deplored that it should 
^ver be adopted by such an author ns Mr. Thackeray. 

There are few men who would not be ashamed to speak 
with open contempt of literature itself unhappily the 
number is equally small of those people who are ready to 
concede to men of letters their true position in society, or to 
reward them according to the value of their labours. When 
the court of Charles I. rang with the recitation of Butler's 
witty couplets, neither the king nor his courtiers under- 
rated Hudih'os, though they allowed the author of it to 
starve. Works of genius are sufficiently praised and valued 
even when the workman themselves are treated with con- 
tempt. The fine gentlemen who loll on easy couches and 
enjoy the literary cates with which they are periodically 
supplied, care no more for the author himself than for the 
cow which supplies them with their morning's milk. If he 
were a lord, indeed, the case might be different. An author, 
with no position in society, is of all odd animals the most 
contemptible in the eyes of men of fashioa If by force of 
reputation he gets into their circle, however they may tolerate 
him as far as outward civility goes, they say in their heart 
of hearts, “ This man is not one of us.” A Beau Bnimmell, 
or a sprig of nobility, in certain circles, is worth a hundred 
authors. The fashionable and titled triflers do not dispute 
the fact that the announcement of a new history by Ma- 
caulay is of more importance to mankind than the announce- 
ment of a new ball at Almacks : they only feel that it is of 
less importance to themselves individually. On the intro- 
duction of a man of letters into their sphere, they are 
willing perhaps to give him credit for genius and learning. 
These are things they do not envy, ^eir first question 
is not about the number or quality of his productions, but 
is he ? 

“ To whom related or by whom begot?” 

T 
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They judge of men as they judge of horses, hy their sires. 
This is in lSigland« 

In Calcutta it is not heraldry or genealogy, the purse or 
the coat that makes a man, but j^lace — rank in office. The 
literary man has here even less influence than in England. 
One of the East India Company's writers has a prouder 
position in society than any one of the world’s 'ivnters. 


HOME-VISIONS. 

WRITTEN IN INDIA. 


I. 

The skies are blue as summer seas— tlie plains arc green and 
bright— 

The groves are fair as Eden’s bowers — the streams are liquid 
light — 

The sun-rise bursts upon the scene, like glory on the soul, 
And richly round the couch of Day the twiliglit curtains roll. 

II. 

But oh ! though beautiful it be, I yearn to leave the land,— 
It glows not with the holier hues that tinge my native strand, 
Where shadows of departed dreams still float o’er hill and 
grove. 

And mirrored in the wanderer’s heart, immortalize its love ! 

III. 

I gaze upon the stranger’s face — I tread on foreign ground. 
And almost deem Enchantment's wand hath raised up all 
around :— 

My spirit may not mingle yet with scenes so wild and strange. 
And keeps in scorn of fleshly bonds its old accustomed range. 

IV. 

N 

In that sweet hour when Fancy’s spell inebriates the brain. 
And breathing forms to phantoms turn, and lost friends live 
again, 

Oh ! wnat a dear delirious joy unlocks the source of tears. 
While like unprisoned birds we seek the haunts of happier 
years. 
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SONNET. 

TO A FRIEND IN LOVE.* 

Believe me, dearest Mend, Were nobler far 
To scorn the pize for which thy soul hath yearned. 
Than tamely feed a passion proudly spumed 
By one whom thou hast worshipped as a star. 

Oh ! live not thus eternally at war 
With loftier hopes ! Before thy yoimg veins burned 
With love’s sweet poison, who like thee discerned 
The glad earth’s glory, or so laughed at care ? 

Arrest then quickly this delirious fever, 

Nor breathe again an unavailing sigh ; 

Forget a cold, disdainful heart for over ; 

Seek the green meadows and the mountains high 
And crystal rivers. Feast thine amorous eye 
On Nature’s charms, for she repulseth never. 


SONNET-MORNING. 

When to my fevered brain, the long drearnight 
No balm hath brought, and restless and alone 
I’ve paced the sileryt fields, till glittering bright 
O’er the gi’een orient mount the fresh day shone ; 
How have I joyed to mark yon hoary Tower 
Unfolding slowly, ’neath the morning beams. 

His misty mantle grey!— In such an hour, 

To Contemplation’s eye glad Nature seems 
Most holy,— and the troubled heart is still.— 

The vocal grove, the sky-reflecting lake, 

The cheerful plain, and softly-shadowed hill, 

To loftier dreams are ministrant, and wake 
Unutterable love for this fair Earth, 

And silent bliss, more exquisite than mirth 


EVENING SOUNDS. 

Now slowly sails the gray mist o’er the plain. 

The busy “ hum of men” is heard afar, 

Blent with the murmurs of the restless main 
Whose tremulous bosom dimmers with the star 
Meek Evening wears beneam her dusky veil. 

And hark I the nightingale’s melodious lay ! 

. Borne on the wandering wind o’er hill and dale, 
The soft notes rise, and fall, and fade away ! 
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THB RETURN FROM EXILE. 

I. 

As memory pictured happier hours, home-sickness seized my 
heart, 

I never thought of English land but burning tears would 
start; 

The faces of familiar friends would haunt me in my sleep, 

I clasped their thrilling hands in mine— then woke again to 
weep I 

II . 

At last my spirit's fevered dreams so wrought upon my 
frame, 

That life itself uncertain seemed as some worn taper’s flame, 
'Till o'er the wide blue waters borne, from regions strange and 
far, 

I saw dear Albion's bright clifls gleam beneath the morning 
star ! 

III. 

That radiant sight redeemed the past, and stirred with trans- 
port wild, 

I paced the swift bark's bounding deck, light-hearted as a 
child; ^ ' 

And when among my native fields I wandered in the sun, 

I felt as if my mom of life had only just begun. 

IV. 

The shining golden butter-cup — the daisy's silver crest — 

The living gems of every hue on Nature's verdant breast— 
Of English birds the cheerful songs that rose from English 
trees — 

From blossomed hedge the fragrance fresh that came on every 
breeze— 

V. 

The white cot peeping from the grove, its blue smoke in the 
sky— 

The rural group of ruddy boys, that gaily loitered nigh— 
The silent sheep-besprinkled hill— the rivulet-watered vale-;- 
The lonely lake, where brightly shone the fisher's sun-lit 
sail;— 

VI. 

Awhile these seemed illusions brief of beauty and delight, 

A dear but transitory dream— a mockery of the night ! 

For often in my slumbering hours on India's sultry strand. 

In visions, scarce less palpable, I hailed my native land. 
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VIT. 

But when upon my wildering doubts rejection flashed the 
truth, 

Oh ! never in my childhood years, nor in my fervid youth, 

So deep a rapture thrilled my breast as while I gazed around 
And recognized the thousand charms that hallow English 
ground ! ^ 


MOODS OF MIND. 


I. 

A SUDDEN gloom came o'er me ; 

A gathering throng of fears 

Enshrouded all before me, 

And through the mist of tears 
I saw the coming years. 

II. 

Tis strange liow transient sorrow 
Can*monal sight delude ; 

To-day is dark — to-morrow 
Shall no dull shade intrude 
To tinge a brighter mood. 

HI. 

I heard the low winds sighing^ 
Above the cheerless earth, 

And deemed the hope of dying 
Was all that life was worth, 

And scoffed at human mirth. 

IV. 

From that wild dream awaking, 
And through the clouds of care 

A mental sunshine breaking, 

I marvelled how despair 
Could haunt a world so fair. 
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They tell me health s transparent flower glows freshly on 
thy cheek, 

They say that in the festal hall thy looks of rapture speak ; 

They know that boundless love is mine, but do not read my 
heart, 

And little dream their friendly words awake an inward smart, 
II. 

I well might weep to learn that care had blanched thy lovely 
brow, 

And yet thine happier fate calls forth no grateful gladness 
now ; 

I judge from this sad jealous breast, and deem if thou wert 
true, 

Thou could’st not feel a moment’s mirth, nor wear that rosy 
hue. 


III. 

I should not thus forget, dear girl, that early years are bright, 
That hearts so young and pure as thine, are touched with 
holy light. 

And like the fountain's crystal streams, that through spring 
meadows run, 

Keflect alone the fairest things that kindle in the sun. 


They tell me too, that 'mid the crowd thou hast a smile 
for all, 

That oft upon the lowliest ear thy kindest accents fall : 

And oh ! I doubly mourn my fate, and breathe an envious 
sigh, 

To think the stranger hears that voice, and meets that 
radiant eye ! 

V. 

And yet 'tis selfish thus to grieve — 'tis base to doubt thy 
truth, 

Those looks and tones of tenderness beseem thy gentle youth, 

And if thy soul of virtue's charms displays a bounteous store, 

Thm need'st not, sweet one, love the less, though I must 
love the more ! 
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VI. 

In fancy's trance I kiss thy brow, and clasp thee to my 
breast, — 

But ah ! how soon that dream departs, like sun-light in the 
west ! 

And then my path is dark as theirs who wander through the 
night 

Wlien suddenly the litfiil winds have quenched a cheering 
light. 

VII. 

And yet not wholly comfortless is home's deserted cell. 

For there thy written words remain of faithful love to tell ; 

And these are symbols of the soul that life's fond records 
save, 

E’en when the hand that traced the lines is mouldering 
in the grave. 

VIII. 

And still around my neck is hung, that last dear gift of 
thine. 

So like a hxiry talisman — a spell almost divine ! 

I hold it in my trembling hand — I touch thy braided hair ! 

1 do but press the secret spring— and see thy features fair ! 


SONNET-WRITTEN IN INDIA. 


The scene is sweetly changed ! The lord of day 
No longer wears the countenance of pride 
That seared the green earth's breast ! A veil doth hide 
The lustre of his brow ; his parting ray, 

As some fond lover's smile that melts away 
Through farewell tears, is fading tenderly ; 

And bright clouds, like rich banners in the sky 
Dimmed by the distance, soften into grey. 

Now, like a shadowy form whose beauty steals 
O'er the rapt soul in visionary hours, 

Meek Twilight comes I From zephyr-haunted bowers 
Out ring the tuneful shama's evening peals, 

Blent with the stream's low murmur, village songs, 

And the pastoral pipe's sweet notes that echo's voice prolongs. 
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Prejudice apart, the ^fame of puslipin is of equal value with the arts of music 
and poetry. If the game of pushpin furnish more pleasure, it is more valuable 
than either. Every body can play at pushpin j poetry and music are relished 
only by a few. The game of pushpin is always innocent ; it would be well if the 
same could always be asserted of poetry. Indeed between poetry and truth there 
is a natural opposition ; false morals ; fictitious nature. Tne poet always stands 
in need of something ftilse.— JBcnfAttm, 

Touchstone.— Tr\i]y 1 would the gods had made thee poetical. 

Audrey.— I do not know what poetical is : Is it honest in deed and word ? Is it 
a true thing ?—As You Like It. 

It is lamentable when philosophers arc enemies to poetry.— FoftmVc. 

The coincidence of Mr. Bentham’s school with the ancient Epicureans in the 
disregard of the pleasures of taste and of the arts dependent on imagination, is a 
proof both of the inevitable adherence of much of the popular sense of the words 
interest and pleasure, to the same words in their philosophical acceptation, and of 
the pernicious influence of narrowing “ utility" to mere visible and tangible objects 
to the exclusion of those which form the larger part of human enjoyments.— 5i> 
James Mackintosh. 

Do they (the utilitarians) not abuse Poetry, Painting and Music ^—Hazlitt. 

It is very wrong to represent it (Philosophy) to youth as a thing inaccessible 
and with such a frowning, grim, and terrible aspect. Who is it that has put this 
pale and hideous mash upon it f— Montaigne. 


Bentham has asserted that “ there is a natural opposition 
between poetry and truth.” The case is the reverse. Truth 
is the soul -of jioetry. As well might it be said that there is 
a natural opposition between a portrait and the living model. 
Poetry, like painting, is an imitativ^i art. The range of poe- 
tr}', however, is far more extensive than that of painting. 
Poetry is not conversant with external forms alone, but with 
the mind of man. Fiction is but one of the means by which 
the poet conveys his truths. Poetry is the image of nature ; 
fiction is the glass of which the poet s mirror is composed. 
The reflection of an object in a mirror is not the less tme, be- 
cause a child might touch the glass with his hand, and prove 
that the image of a thing is not the thing itself Are the 
landscapes of Claude to b^e condemned as colored falsehoods, 
because they are full of cattle and human figures and trees 
and flowers that never actually existed but in the painter's 
mind or on his canvass ? These are the fictions of painting, and 
they are analogous to the fictions of a still higher art. Such 
particular fictions arc the vehicles of general truth. Is Shakes- 
peare ‘ opposed to truth’ in his representations of human na- 
ture ? The first aim of his works — their chief merit is their 
f/ndh, and it is their success in this respect that has won 
for Shakespeare the almost idolatrous admiration of the 
world. The poet's truths, however, are not like those tech- 
nical truths or matters of fact that are demanded in a 
court of justice. Shakespeare was not on his oath when he 
told us of the murder of Desdemona. He was not in the 
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witness-box. If Shakespeare had put one of his scenes on 
canvass instead of into a book, perhaps the utilitarians 
would have been less severe upon the painter than they have 
been upon the poet, and yet where is the difference ? The 
tragedy of Othdlo is a picture in words instead of colours. ♦ 

ft is difficult to understand how any man of ordinary acute- 
ness should so confound the mo.st positive distinctions, as to 
identify the mere externals and accompaniments of poetry 
with its spirit. It is a trusim, that metre and fiction are not 
the constituent parts of poetry. There may be these without 
poetiy, and poetiy without these. It appears to be necessary, 
however, to repeat so simple a fact for the enlightenment even 
of philosophers ! 

Every worldly-minded economist, who has just a sufficient 
glimmering of sense to enable him to fix his eye on the 
main chance, to feel the importance of wealth, to load his 
own purse, and to “ lock his rascal counters from his friends,'" 
may shield himself under the authority of the utilitarians, and 
chuckle at the ridicule of that unprosperous and unproductive 
race of men, the poets. 

There is sometliing veiy like a sarcasm in Bentham's re- 
marks in his Rationale of Rewards, that it is not necessary 
to assist poets by factitious rewards, because they take such 
a pleasure in their o^vn art, and sometimes aciiuire a sudden 
reputation ! It is true that poets are capable oi experiencing 
an exquisite pleasure unknown to common minds, but this 
peculiar enjoyment being of a purely intellectual character, 
cannot of course render them wholly independent of the 
])ressure of life’s daily cares. And yet how much is lost to 
tlie cold despisei*s of works of imagination, even with all 
the advantages of worldly prosperity ! 

“ II)ikt)o>>Ti to them wlicn soiisiiul pleasures cloy 
To lill the liinguul pause with liner joy.” 

It has become a deadly heresy to speak reverently of such 
men as Shakespeare and Milton. Jeremy Beiitham and 
Mr. Mill are the new idols.f The former writers, it is said, 
only amused mankind with melodious falsehoods ; the latter 
have instructed them with useful truths ! These modern 


* “We were not aware till the other day, that Mr. Rentham had really evinccil 
his want ot‘ universality to so puerile an extent ; but we find tlie words in Mr. 
Richardson’s Literary Leaves, with a j^ood man) more, rel'utiuy' themselves at 
every step. And he thinks poetry contradictory to ‘ truth I ’ This specimen of 
(in amazing ignorance of the very essence of things, of the spiritual wants of mankind, 
dnd of the whole world of ideal beauty, is happily followed up by Mr. Richardson, 
iynong other quotations by the two following; (those from Voltaire and Sir 
James Mackintosh.)— JIwU's Monthly Repository. 

t This article was written in the hfe-time of these authors. 

U 
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sages would make man a mere automaton. Every thing like 
intensity of feeling or a refined enthusiasm is regarded by 
the new school ot philosophy as an evidence of morbid ir- 
ritability and an unsound judgment : it is treated as a dis- 
ease of the mind. The poet is considered a romantic trifler, 
and his art an ingenious iugglery. It is the aim of the new 
sect to raise an eternal barrier between poetry and philoso- 
phy. They speak of the first as an illusion, and of the 
second as “ the only true thing.” If the Muse is represent- 
ed as a false and frivolous coquet, philosophy, as they have 
pourtrayed her, is a coarse and sensual being, who can scarce- 
ly see a yard before her. Her eyes are bent upon^ the 
ground, and her whole soul is absorbed in paltry calculations. 
She is a selfish and narrow-minded economist. If poetry 
present her with her fiiirest products, her first and only 
(mestion is, how much they will sell for, and to what account 
they can bo turned. She is a petty retail-dealer in the 
meanest wares, with whom 

The value of a tl ing 
Is just so much as it will heuig. 

This disgusting and degrading spirit has seized for a while 
upon the public mind ; but it cannot possibly continue, un- 
less the very substance of our human nature could be de- 
composed by the chemistry of utilitarianism. While there 
is beauty in the universe, and it is ucl^owlcdgcd to be the 
production of a beneficent Power, who gives us nothing that 
IS useless. Poetry, who bathes herself in the light and love- 
liness of nature, will never wholly cease to enchant and re- 
fine the heart of man. 

It is useless to talk of music to the deaf or of colour to the 
blind; and it is perhaps cmially idle to argue with the 
opponents of the art divine; for they are confessedly deficient 
in that sense of beauty to winch poetry is addressed, and 
which has only been bestowed upon the favourites of nature. 
To cold and vulgar minds how large a portion of this beauti- 
ful world is a dreary blank ! They recognize nothing but an 
uninteresting monotony in the daily aspect of the earth or 
sky. It is the spirit of poetry which keeps the world fresh 
and young. To a poetical eye every morning’s sun seems to 
look rejoicingly on a new creation. Poetry widens the sphere 
of our purest and most permanent enjoyments. It makes 
tlie familiar new, the past present, the distant near. It is 
the philosopher’s stone discovered ; it transmutes every thing 
into gold. “ It accommodates,” says Lord Bacon, “ the shows 
of things to tlie desires of the mind.” Not that it throws on 
objects a false appearance, but that it puts them in the hap- 
piest point of view, just as wx place a picture or a statue at 
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ifcs proper distance or elevation, that all petty details and 
slight roughnesses and imperfections may be lost in the 
general efiect, which is thereby rendered more complete and 
true. It strikes off all petty excrescences ; it disdains all 
local prejudices, temporary topics, and mere conventionalisms, 
and goes at once to the heart of those universal questions 
which interest mankind as human beings. 

It has been objected to poetry that it has not always been 
employed on the side of truth and virtue. But an art is not 
answerable for its artists, nor a science for its professors. 
There are men who from some strange obliquity of mind are 
apt to apply the noblest instruments to the worst of purposes. 
It is gross injustice to denounce poetry as profane and false, 
because a few of the base and insincere have used its exter- 
nal form for their own wretched ends. He who can pierce 
beneath the surface is aware that impurity and meanness are 
inconsistent with the nature of poetry in its highest sense. 
A forced connection has sometimes been effected between 
poetry and immorality, but they do not actually amalgamate. 
Those critics, however, who are so dull of apprehension as to 
hold fiction and metre to be constituent parts of poetry, and 
to confound the meanest passages of grovelling prose in verse 
with those immortal lines which glow with inspiration, must 
be pitied and forgiven if they see no distinction between the 
empyrean spirit of }>oet/y itself and the grosser matter with 
winch it may be brought into conjunction. Tlieir error is 
indeed a melancholy one, but they cannot help it. It is 
rather their misfortune than their fault. There is an affinity 
])etwcen the purest virtue and those sublime emotions with 
wliich the higlicst poetry is conversant. Our very commu- 
nion with God, ami all our thoughts of another world, are 
poeticjil in proportion as they arc elevated. The pages of 
the Bible glow with the finest poetry ; its holiest parables are 
poems. Dr. Isaac Watts, whose piety and virtue are beyond 
suspicion, expresses his surj)risc that “ the profanation and 
abasement of so divine an art as poetry, should have tempted 
some weaker Christians to imagine that poetry and vice are 
naturally akin ; or at least, that verse is only fit to recom- 
mend trifles and entertain our looser hours."' “ It is strange," 
he adds, “ that persons who have the Bible in their hands 
should be led away by thoughtless prejudices to so wild and 
rash an opinion. He describes poetry as “an art whose 
sweet insinuations might almost convey piety into resisting 
nature and melt the hardest souls to virtue." Well might 
Milton tell us of “ ivhat religious, what glorious and 'magni- 
ficent use 'might be made of poetrg both in divine ami human 
things.'' His owii Paradise Lost is a noble illustration of the 
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power and purity and majesty of his favourite art. Arch* 
bishop Sharp advised all young divines to unite the reading 
of Shakespeare to the study of the Scriptures, and John 
Wesley, the celebrated methodist, recommended his young 
disciples to add to the study of the Bible the perusal of the 
Fairy Queen of Spenser. 

Poets who have made use of their divine endowment in 
the cause of vice are like philosophers who have employed 
their reasoning powers to throw a veil over the face of truth. 
Both act in opposition to the still small voice of conscience ; 
both are equally sensible that their noble gifts are shamefully 
misused ; but neither poetry nor philosophy change their 
original nature whatever may be the sins of individuals. 
Has not Religion itself been sometimes turned to a bad ac- 
count ? In tiiis our imperfect state, tlie greatest good is easily 
converted into the greatest evil. We must be content with 
the preponderance of desirable results. If we are to close 
the volume of our poetical literature because it is sometimes 
sullied, wc must do the same with our prose. 

‘‘ Poetry,"' says Lord Bacon, “ is taken in two senses, or 
with respect to words and matter. The first is but a charac- 
ter of style and a certain form of speech not relating to the 
subject ; for a true narration may be delivered in verse and 
a feigned one in prose — but the second is a capital part of 
learning, and no other tJuin feujnexhhls^.ory!' Poetry is in- 
deed history — the history of all time ; of man, not of men ; 
and its fiction or feigning is only a form of tmth. Tlie 
philosophers who woidd deem this remark a paradox are like 
those very unpromising little children, who, because they 
have never heard the talk of wolves and lions, conclude that 
Gay’s fables are nothing but wicked falsehoods. Fiction, 
however false in respect to particular facts, can only charm 
us by its general truth. It signifies little whether Othello 
and lapo ever lived and died ; it is enough to know that 
the passions represented in those characters still burn and 
breathe in the human heart Aristotle justly pronounced 
poetry “ a more philo.sophical thing than history," (so called) 

“ for poetry is chiefiy convemant with gene^nl truth ; history 
with particular’' If literature is of value to the world, the 
poets demand no inconsiderable share of our gratitude and 
applause. When we look back to the writers of Greece and 
Rome, it is impossible to deny that poetry forms by far the 
most precious portion of their legacy to mankind. The anci- 
ent poets sin less frequently than the ancient historians 
against the cause of truth. We know that the pictures of 
general nafure by the greatest poets of antiquity are exactly 
to the life, and even their representations of national and 
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temporary manners have the strongest internal evidence in 
tlieir favour. But the ancient historians with more importu- 
nate calls upon our faith are much less trusted. They relate 
with gravity, and as if they were on oath, particular fiicts too 
ridiculous to deceive the children of the nineteenth century. 
Even modem historians so mix up tmth and falsehood, that 
it is sometimes impossible to distinguish the one from the 
other. Dr. Johnson said of Robertson’s histories, that they 
were mere romances ; and every one knows that Humes 
enchanting narrative can rarely be relied on when his pre- 
judices are concerned. Sir Walter Raleigh, when he was 
writings the Histm'ij of tJie Wmid, discovered that even they 
who aim honestly at the collection of particular facts must 
often despair of obtaining an exact knowledge of even those 
details which seem most within their reach. He heard the 
noise of a violent contention under his window, whence he 
could neither see nor hear distinctly. Of one person after 
another, as each entered his apartment, he made inquiries 
concci'iiing the disturbance, but so inconsistent were tho 
several accounts, that he was unable to trace the truth. 
“ What,” said ho, “ can I not make myself master of an 
incident that happened an liour ago under my own window, 
and shall I imagine 1 can truly understand tlie history of 
Hannibal or Ctesar There is not this dilHculty with res- 
jK^ct to the poet’s trWhs^ The human heai*t lies bare before 
him. 

There has been a great deal of vulgar and shallow objection 
to poetry on the score of its supposed inutility. Because it 
cannot do every thing, it has been tliought that it can do 
nothing. Poetry, indeed, does not teach a man how to make 
a fortune or to feed a starving family. Neither does morality 
nor religion. In a narrow sense of the word, Cocker’s AtiUi- 
mefie is more useful than Milton’s Panklm Lod, or the 
Bible itself. If man’s life were merely animal— if he had 
no spiritual existence, the objection to poetiy would be well 
founded. The butclier and the baker would bo more useful 
than the poet and tho philosopher. But as we have a soul 
to feed as well as a body, the case is widely different. Our 
happiness depends more upon spirit than on matter. Poe- 
try cannot cure the grief of a bodily wound ; but it can ad- 
minister to a mind (liseased, and it can heighten our truest 
pleasures. “ Poetry,” says Coleridge, “ lias been ’to me its 
own exceeding gi’cat reward. It has soothed my afilictions ; 
it has multiplied and refined my enjojmients j it has endeared 
solitude ; and it has given me the habit of wishing to dis- 
cover the good and the beautiful in. all that meets and sur- 
rounds me.” It is not poets only who have experienced the 
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useful influence of the Muse. Tlio greatest statesmen and 
even the most celebrated warriors have felt her power. Alex- 
ander the Great carried the works of Homer about with 
him in a silver box, and used to place them under his pillow 
at night. On the evening before the battle of Quebec, Uener- 
al Wolfe listened with intense delight to the recitation of 
Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard. “I would rather," 
exclaimed the hero, “ have been the author of that piece than 
beat the French to-morrow !" He preferred the glory of a 
noet to that of a conq^ueror. He was not the worse soldier, 
Iiowever, because he loved the Muse ; nor were Fox and 
Burke less efticient statesmen because they venerated the 
poet’s art. 

It is gratifying to find that tlio most powerful organ of 
the utilitarians, the Westminster Review, has latterly adopted 
a fiir more liberal tone respecting works of imagination than 
characterized its earlier numbers. Though Jeremy Bentham, 
under some strange misconception of its real character, has 
asserted that poetry is “ naturally opposed to truth his 
disciples do not now uphold him in this unhappy error. A 
Westruinster Revieiver acknowledges that “ ‘ song is but the 
eloquence of truth ' — the truth of our inmost souls— the truth 
of humanity’s essence, brought up from those abysses wbich 
exist in every bosom, and just moulded into metre without 
being concealed or disfigmred by tbe wrkmanship. Poetry 
is an essence distilled from the fine arts and liberal sciences— 
nectar for the gods. It tasks the senses, the fancy, the feel- 
ings, and the intellect, and employs the best })owers of all in 
one rich ministry of pleasure. It must be by a rare felicity that 
the rcouisite qualities for its production are found in a man ; 
and wlien they are, we should make much of him — he is 
a treasure to the world." So far," says the same review- 
er, “ from there being any natural incongniity between the 
reasoning and imaginative fixculties, as dunces have always 
delighted to believe, it may rather be affirmed that they have 
a natural affinity, and rarely attain their full development 
but when they exist in union." 

Poetry improves us by a direct appeal to the finest sen- 
sibilities of our nature. It extends our sympathies, and 
purifies our thoughts. The true lover of the Muses can- 
not be mean and base without a peiqxetual struggle against 
his better nature. It is the part of poetry to lift us above 
petty cares and sensual desires, and to make us feel that 
there is something nobler and more permanent than the or- 
dinary pleasures of the world. It is a species of religion. 
Poets are nature's priests. Tliey lead us “ from nature up 
to nature s God." Tney “ vindicate the ways of God to man." 
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They breathe a soul into the dry bones of moral science, and 
invest them with an ethereal beauty. They teach us to 

“ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons m stones, and good in every thing.” 

The precepts of the prose-writer do not enter the hearts of 
vouthful readers like the living examples on the po.et s page. 
Ko lecture on guilty ambition leaves so vivid and permanent 
an impression on the mind as the agony of Macbeth. There is 
scarcely a moral axiom in prose that has not been inculcated 
in verse with infinitely gi’eater force. The sentiment, which 
meets with cold approbation in the page of the prose moral- 
ist, is sent alive into the deepest recesses of the soul by the 
poet's magic. The effect is at once electrical and lasting. 

Nothing can more effectually beguile men from the circle of 
mean and selfish thoughts than an art which enriches the mind 
with lovely images^ and warms the bosom with generous senti- 
ments. “ This I have observed,” says Feltham, “ to the honor 
of poets, — I never found them covetous or scrapingly base. The 
Jews had no two such kings in their catalogue as Solomon 
and his father : poets both. There is a largeness in their 
souls beyond tln^ narrowness of other men ; and why may wo 
not th(ui think this may embrace more of heaven and of God ?” 

With respect to the education of the young, though poetry 
should never be neglected in colleges or schools, we need not 
endeavour to make e»veiy student a poet. This is not the 
object — poets indeed are not to be male ; but we may culti- 
vate in young minds that fine sense of the true and the 
beautiful to which })oetry administer.s. 

That system of education is essentially defective which is 
addresse(l exclusively to the understanding through the me- 
dium of science. Science hy itself is hard and cold. Its 
influence is ungeuial unless accompanied by the study of 
those glorious arts, which through tlie imagination stir the 
h'clings. The heart is at least of as much importance as the 
head. We should neglect neither. If science may teach us 
to number and measure the stars of heaven, let poetry teach 
ns to feel their mysterious beauty. lie who has clothed the 
visible univ(jrse in liglit and loveliness, could never desire us 
to be insensible to its glory or to contine our notice of it 
to measurement and calculation. Let poets therefore in- 
struct the youthful and ingenuous student how to appreciate 
the beauty which God has lavished upon the creation. He 
who is so taught has within his reach those sources of pure 
and serene delidit that are wholly inexhaustible. When he 
quits the struggling crowd and shakes off the cares of life, 

“ The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the jfsle ; 

The common sun, the air, the skio.s, 

To him are opening Paradise.” 
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There is no doubt, that the attention of the reading public 
was for some years too exclusively directed towards works 
of imagination, and poets arc now suffering from the force 
of the reaction. There seem to be fashions in literature, as 
in every thing else ; and each branch of literature and science 
has its turn of popularity. The public taste is now as vio» 
lently mechanical and utilitarian as a few years ago it was 
poetical and imaginative. There was a great rage for 
poetry of a certain kind in the time of Pope ; but the 
flock of mocking birds, who had got his tune by heart, 
without oatchinga single gleam of his inspiration, soon wearied 
and disgusted the public ear. 

After Collins, Young, and Thompson (all genuine poets), 
there was a long night with scarcely a single luminary in the 
poetical horizon. Cowper indeed was “ a bright particular star,” 
and would have shone conspicuous even in a galaxy of glories ; 
but an age that esteemed Hayley a great poet did not de- 
seiwe to possess a Cowper. It was the previous dearth of true 
genius that occasioned the present generation of poets such 
a hearty and reverential welcome, and it is owing to their 
numbers and to their intellectual aftluence,that the craving for 
tme poetry has been so s])eedilY and entirely satisfied. It is 
doubtful whcither any poetical production from the most 
popular poet of the day, would now obtain a decent offer from 
the publishers. Moore would not get ^another two thousand 
pounds for a [)oem of the length and character of his Lalh 
nookh, and Scott and Byron woidd have discovered, had they 
lived a little longer, that the poetry which was once quite as 
saleable as the actual necessaries of life, is now in the estima- 
tion of the multitude an unvalued toy. There are always a 
certain number of the lovers and readers of poetry (a fit 
audience thoiigli few), who remain faithful in their attach- 
ment to the Muses, through evil and through good report, 
and whom a tliousand Mills and Beiithams could not 
drive from the green slopes of Parnassus. There are warm- 
hearted and hne-minded tmants, over whom these harsh 
school-masters have veiy slight authority. But even the 
lovers of poetry, though still enchanted with that holiest 
and divinest of all human arts, have got tired of their once 
favourite artists, and turning from the pages of Scott and 
Moore and Byron, have concentrated all their affections upon 
Wordsworth, wlio, though he may long remain the poet's poet, 
will perhaps never become wiacly popular. The high re- 
putation of Wordswortli as a poet has been forced upon 
the public by the critics ; but though his name is now fami- 
liar even to the mob of readers, liis writings have not found tho 
)vay into their hearts. 

The word vfilify is one of the rocks on which 
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liave been wrecked. It is admitted, that nothing is useful, 
but as it contributes more or lefes to the happiness of man- 
kind. The utilitarians seem to maintain that happiness, 
consists in sensual enjoyments— in eating and drinking 
— in good clothes and comfortable houses. They encourage 
therefore only that sort of meful education which enables 
people to get on in the world. The poets do not deny the 
value of these things, in their way; but maintain tliat 
we have something in our nature that is superior to 
our mere animal impulses, and that is more worthy of 
our care. To this it is rejoined, that before wo can exert 
our spiritual fixciilties, we must possess the necessaries of 
life. We must live before we can think. Therefore it is 
of more consequence to live than to* think, and those 
articles that support life are more useful than poetry. It 
may be urged that tliis is a caricature of the utilitarians, 
and it is not asserted that their entire system of philoso- 
phy is compressed into this rapid statement ; but as far 
as th(i o])position between poetry and utilitarianism is con- 
cerned, the case is not unfairly stated. There is nothing ob- 
j('ctionabl('. in tlnar c(dcbratcd doctrine respecting the “groat- 
(;st ha})piness of the greatest number.'' The utilitarians 
have argued on this point with acuteness and sagacity, and 
in a truly philanthropic sjiirit. It is against their attacks on 
poetry and the tine aits that a stand should bo made. 

If the word has been used with no delinito meaning, 
that of 'poetry has been still more vagiu.'ly understood. Many 
decently educated people can discover no ditlerencti between 
the rhymester and the poet, and when they hc'ar poetry 
spoken of as one of the loftiest exertions of the human in- 
tellect, they are very apt to cast wp their eyes in wonder 
They confound the nuchinlsm of ])oetry with the spirit.^ 
but if poetry be so mean a thing as to consist in the mere 
jingling of rhymes, how is it that there arc so few genuine 
poets, and so many pretenders ; and that the notion has so 
long prevailed, that Poeta nascitur, non fit I It is generally 
admitted that no care or laliour will make a poet, though mere 
industry and a good capacity may secure success in any other 
art or profession. Genius of the highest and mrest ordm’ is 
essential to the true poet. 

bentham says, that poetry is a mere amusement “ Pre- 
ludice apart,” says he, ^'ihe game of pushpin is of equal rat ue 
with the art of poetry.” Ho even adds an implication that it 


* Cnlci 'nlgt' liHi, nglitly cApldmed ihat fodnj ib not tlic piopor .inlitlicfei.s to 
piof^r, but to science. 


W 
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is of superior value, for pushpin gives pleasure to a greater 
number of persons, and is more innocent. “Every body can 
play at pushpin ; poetry is relished only by a few.” Poetry 
IS classed by Bentnam, under the general head of “ the arts 
and sciences of amusement,” with ornamental gardening, 
and “ amusements of all sorts.'’ The utility of poetry and 
other “ amusements,” as far as pkasure m\hj is concerned, is 
liberally enough admitted, with the pleasant addition (to 
soothe the irritated idolaters of Homer, Shakespeare and 
Milton), that they are “ excellent substitutes for dmnken- 
ness, slander and the love of gaming !”* 

In his introduction to the translation of Aristotle’s works, 
Mr. Taylor expresses his particular regret at the loss of tho 
second and third books of the Treatise on Poetry ; “ because,” 
says he, “ there can be no doubt of Aristotle’s having treated 
in' one of those books of the purificatim of the mind from 
depraved affections^ and of the cmrection of the manners^ as 
the principal and proper end, according to the ancients, of 
right poetical imitation." Ho adds, however, that “ there is 
still extant a most admirable account of the ditlerent species 
of poetr}^ by Proclus, the Corypliseus, next to Plato and 
Aristotle, of all true philosophers.” In the translation of 
this work of broclus, there is the following passage : — “ For 
of poetry one kind has the highest subsistence, is full of 
divine good, and establishes the soul in all the causes of things." 
Plato, according to Proclus, banished poetry from his com- 
monwealth, not from any disrespect to the art itself, but from 
an apprehension that young people might misunderstand it 
(as Beiitham did even in his old age), and fail to make a dis- 
tinction between what is allegorical and what is not. Plato 
is said to have very “ properly preferred poetry in its loftiest 
character to every other human ail.^’f “ He evidently testi- 
fies that human affairs become more perfect and splendid 
when they are delivered from a divine mouth, and that true 
erudition is produced in the auditors of such poetry.” “The 


♦ Tlio dcspiscTs of poetry have gcnei-ally shown that they did not understand 
It. The fault Mas in themselves. Mr. Locke has spoken alnio.st as contemptuously 
of poetry as Jeremy Beiitham has done. Jlr. Molyneux, in a letter to Locke, 
e.xpresscd his opinion that all our poets (exei'pt Milton) were mere ballad-makers, 
compared witli Sir Richard Blackinore, “There is,” replied Locke, “as I with plea- 
sure find, a stran;jfe harmony throuj^hout between your thoughts and mine.” Of 
the man who could think that Shakes^)eare and Spenser wore iViere ballad-makers, 
compared with Blackmore, we may fairly say, that he was utterly ignorant of the 
nature of poetry, and therefore ipiite unlit to judge of its utility or of its rank as 
an art. 

f Certainly poets that write thus, Plato neicr means to bani'^h. His own prac- 
ticc shows that he excluded not all. He was content to hear Antimachus recite 
his poem, when all the herd had fled liimj and he himself mtoIc both tragedies 
and other pieces.— Resolves. 
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Muse/’ says Socrates, “ makes men divine ; and from these 
men thus inspired, others catching the sacred power, form a 
chain of divine enthusiasts." 

But let us see what are the opinions of some of the most 
eminent English writers on the same subject. The epithet di- 
vine is constantly applied to this art, not only by the ancients, 
but by the most profound philosophers amongst the modems. 
Lord Bacon has said, that poetry has something divim in it ; * 
that “ it serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and 
delectation." Sir William Temple has written an Essay on poe- 
try, in which he observes that it proceeds from a celestial 
fire, or. divine inspiration." Ho maintains that “ the great 
honour and request, wherein it has alipays been held, have not 
proceeded only from the ^pleasure and delight, but likewise 
from the nsejidness and profit of poetical writings." “ The 
chief end of Dramatic poetry," he says, in another place, 

“ seems to have been instructimi under the guise of fables." 
He has given, as it w’ere by anticipation, a pleasant hit at the 
utilitarians — “ I know very well, that many, who pretend to 
he wise by the forms of being grave, are apt to despise both 
poetry aind music as toys and trifles too light for the me or en- 
tedainment of serious men. But whoever fiml themselves 
u^iolly insensible to thcM charms woidd, I think, do well to 
keep their own counsel, for fear of reproaching their own tem- 
per, and bringing tha goodness of their nature, if not of their 
understanding, into question!* “ I am apt to believe," says 
the same writer, “ so much of the true genius of poetry, that 
I know not wlicther of all the numbers of mankind that 
live within the compass of a thousand years, for one man that 
is bora capable of making such a poet as Homer or Virgil, 
there may not be a thousand born capable of making as great 
generals of armies, or ministers of state, as any the most 
renowned in story. 

What does even that stern satirist, the Dean of St. Patrick, 
say of poetry ? 

“ Not empire to the rising? sun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won ; 

Not greatest wisdom in debates. 

Or framing laws for ruling states, 

Such heavenly influence require 
As how to strike the Muse’s Ijtc.” 

Let me cite a beautiful passage from Sir Philip Sidney: — 

“ The poet doth, as if your journey should be through a fair vineyard, at the 
very fii St give you a cluster of gra])e.s, that full of that taste you may long to 
pass farther. He beginneth not witli obscure dclinitiuns, which must blur the 


Bacon was not thinking of the mechanical part of poetry— mere metre. There 
IS nothing divine in the art of measuring syllables. Aristotle did not mean that 
^ versifier was a more useful writer than an historian. 
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margin with interpretations, and load the memory with doubtfulness ; but he 
cometh to you with words set in delightful pro])ortions, cither accompanied with, 
or prepared for the well enchanting skill of mnsie — and with a tale, forsooth ; 
he cometh unto you w ith a talc which holdcth children from play, and old men 

from die chimney corner.” — “ Even those hard-hearted, evil men, who think 

virtue a scliool name, and despise the austere admonitions of the philosopher, 
and feel not the inward reason they stand upon, yet will be contented to be de- 
lighted ; which is all the good fellow poet seems to promise ; and so steal to see 
the form of goodness ; which seen they cannot hut love, ere themselves he aware, 
as if they took a medicine of cherries.” 

Tliis reminds me of the celebrated simile in the beginning 
of the Jerusalem Delivered (imitated from Lucretius.) 

“ Thou knovrest tlie world uith eager transport throng 
Where sweet Pamas.sus breathes the tuneful song ; 

That truth can oft, in pleasing strains conveyed, 

Allure the fancy, l||d the mind persuade ; 

Thu.s the sick infant’s taste disguised to meet 
We tinge the vessel’s brim with juices sweet ; 

The hitter draught his willing lip receives ; 

He drinks deceived, and so deceived he lives.” 

Hook's Tasso. 

“ I think/’ says the learned Feltham, “ that a grave poem is 
the deepest kind of writing.” “The study of poeti’}^/' it is 
remarked by Tliirke, “ is tlie study of human nature ; and as this 
is the first object of philosophy, poetry will always rank first 
amongst human com})ositions.” Dr. Johnson observes, tliat 
poetry is the art of uniting pleasure witli ti'uth by calling in 
imagination to the help of reason. Ho makes Imlac, in the 
tale of Rasselas, relate, that “ wherever lie went he found 
that poetry was esteemed as the hif/het<llearni'iifi, and regard- 
ed with a veneration somewhat {i])proaching to that which 
man would pay to the Angelic nature.” 

Cowley has warmly said, that “ tlierc is not so great a lie to 
be fouml in any pogt as the vulgar conceit of men, that lying 
is essential to good poetry.” Poetry has been finely describ- 
ed as 

"Truth severe in fairy fiction dressed.” 

Godwin in his “ Thoughts on Man,” speaks of the immor- 
tality of the poet, whose works are always fresh, in con- 
trast with the fate of the natoal and experimental plii- 
losopher. “ New discoveries and experiments come, anti his 
individual tei-ms and phrases and theories perish.” “ This,” he 
continues, “ is strongly calculated to repress tlie arrogance 
of the men of science, and the miperdlioiis cmiempt they 
are apt to exjiress for those who are engrossed by the pur- 
suits of wmjination and taste” The reason of the poet’s 
immortality and his independence of all changing lasnions 
and opinions is, that his (dement is the human heart ; and 
until man’s internal nature is changed, a truly great poet, 
such as Shakespeare for example, will continue to maintain 
his empire, while the language in which he writes exists. 
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Rapin asserts that “ the great end of poetry is to imiruct, 
which is performed by making pleasure the vehicle of that 
instruction.” “ It was said of Euripides,” says Dr. John- 
son, “ that every word was a precept ; and it may Ije said of 
Shake^eare, that from his works might be collected a system 
of civil and economical pimdence” 

How easy it would be to multiply to almost any extent 
these q^uotations in support of the opinion, that poetry is not 
a childish trifle, fitted exclusively for mere amusement ; that 
it is not naturally opposed to truth either physical or moral, 
and that it is something better than a game at pushpin, and 
intended for a higher purpose than that of passing away an 
idle hour or saving us from “ dmnkenness and slander !” 

Some writers have endeavoured to show that Bentham 
could not, consistently with his system, avoid classing poetry 
under the same head ivith pushpin and other sorts of 
amnsemeids that are good substitutes for drunkenness and 
slander/' ‘‘ Nobody,” say they, “ finds fixult with the na- 
turalist wlio inchules men and monkeys in the same order 
of being.” This looks plausible ; but it is mere sophistiy. 
If there were the same connection between poetry and push- 
pin that there is between man and the monkey, the justifi- 
cation might bo admitted. A monkey is perhaps in the 
same scale of being as’a man, though man is at the top of the 
scale. But there is no kind of relation between poetiy and 
pushpin. Philosophy and imshnin are just as much con- 
nected. \yhat would the disciples of Bentham say to any 
one who should couple in the same manner utilitarianism 
and push])in ? 

It has been urged, as something like a triumphant answer 
to the present charge against Bentham of an unjust depreci- 
ation of works of imagination, that he was himself very 
fond both of poetiy and music in his hours of relaxation 
from severer studies. But what does this prove? Did he 
not eiitcrt jiiu himself in the same way with cards and dancing, 
and “ other sorts of amusement r If he had really pierced 
beyond the externals of poetry, ho would have treated it in 
his deliberate writings with greater reverence, and not have 
spoken with an almost-lilasphemous contempt of an art 
which has been described as “ divine” by some of the great- 
est intellects that this world has known. Do those who speak 
of poetry in the style of Bentham understand what is meant 
by the epithet divine^ applied to no other works save those of 
the imagination, the most godlike faculty we possess ? It will 
be long, I suspect, before men of mind will transfer their 
idolatry of poetical genius to such an author as Bentham. 
He may lie esteemed and honoured by many as an able and 
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philosophical writer, but it would sound strange even to uti- 
litarian ears to speak of him in those enthusiastic terms which 
the critics apply to Shakespeare. “ The world of spirits and 
nature,” (says Augustus Sciilegel,) “ have laid their treasures 
at his feet ; in strength a demi-god, in profundity of«view a 
prophet, in all-seeing wisdom a protecting spirit of a higher 
order, he lowers himself to mortals as if unconscious of his 
superiority, and is as open and unassuming as a child.” 

The magnitude of his genius,” says Thomas Campbell, 
“ puts it beyond all private opinion to set defined limits to 
the admiration which is due to ifi” “ Shakespeare was a 
poet whom natoe made,” says Sherlock, “ and then broke the 
mouliV “I restrain my expressions of admiration,” says 
Morgan, “ lest they should not seem applicable to mortal 
man.” “He has been universally idolized,” exclaims Sir 
Walter Scott, “ and when I come to his honoined name I am 
like the rich man who hung up his crutches at the shrine, 
and was obliged to confess that he did not walk better than 
before. It is indeed difficult to compare him to any other 
individual!. The only one to whom 1 can compare him, is 
the wonderful Arabian Dervise, who dived into the body of 
each, and in that way became familiar with the thoughts and 
secrets of their hearts” 

It is strange that any one should express a doubt as to the 
'i'mral result of the productions of this, wondrous poet, whose 
knowledge of the human heart was of so extraordinary a 
nature, that men look upon his capacity as something super- 
natural. Tliere is scarcely any person of polite education, in 
our own country at least, who does not owe something to his 
mighty genius. He is a teacher of the manliest and the 
gentlest virtues. His wisdom has diffused itself through the 
whole body of English literature, and has become as familiar 
to his countrymen as household words. He who has a 
thorough knowledge of Shakespeare’s works, and is really able 
to ajipreciate their moral and intellectual beauty, must be no 
ordinary man. The divine spirit and miraculous intelligence 
of the poet must mingle with and elevate his thoughts, 
amidst the crowd and hum of men and in the majestic soli- 
tudes of nature. 

“ Homer,” says Bentham, “ was the first of poets : where 
vshall we place him among the moralists ?” The answer to 
this is, that Homer was probably the greatest jnoralist of his 
own age, He taught mankind the virtues* of generosity, 
bravery, temperance, magnanimity, fortitude, tenderness and 
friendship, rope notices the opinion of Longinus, that 
Homer was remarkable for the grandeur and excellence of 
his sentiments. He also alludes to the “ innumerable in 
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stances” which Dupont, in his Gnomologia Homerica, has 
given of a resemblance between the sentiments of Homer 
and those of the Scriptoes. 

“ Poetry,” obseiwcs the Edinburgh Review in a very able 
and interesting article on the life and writings of Dr. Currie, 

“ docs more for man than wine has ever been said to do. It 
is the best and noblest of di-ams. It brightens his counte- 
nance and makes glad his heart. It gives him wings and lifts 
him out of the dirt ; and leads him into green valleys ; and 
carries him up to high places, and shows him at his feet the 
earth and its glories. The man read Homer as Homer ought 
to be read, who said that every body looked to him a foot 
higher.” The poetsoftheBiblehave always been esteemed good 
moralists, even by those who do not believe the Scriptures to 
be the word of God. “ The best security,” says Campbell, “that 
we possess, for the probability of the poet's talents being 
employed in the support of virtue, is in the nature of poetry 
itself Impurity is an anomalous mixture in its character.” 

As the painter or sculptor naturally selects the Weliest 
objects in external nature, so, I think, is the poet naturally 
led to dwell on the finest traits of our moral being. Tliat 
inthvidual poets or painters have taken an opposite course, 
only proves the obliquities of their particular tastes, and 
ought not to be brought against the character of their arts. 
Are all writers in pxse immaculate ? To suppose that an art 
so divine as that of poetiy, so associated with the deepest 
feelings and the loftiest thoughts — an art of which tho spi- 
rit infuses itself into our converse with the Creator and 
the universe, is confined in its results to mere pleasure^ 
and that pleasure bearing an affinity to the amusement deriv- 
ed from a game at pushpin, is an absurdity that could only 
be excused in a drunkard or a fool. When a philosopher talks 
in this way, he deserves no mercy. 

Who will dispute the morality of Milton, the main pur- 
pose of whose grand and glorious Epic is to “ justify the 
ways of God to man ?” Genuine poetry is, generally speaking, 
not only essentially true, but essentially moral. It is not to 
be denied that some poets, forgetful of their high calling, 
have abused their powers, and have compelled the Muse to 
enter upon an evil bye-path, and to link her native gloiy with 
vile and uncongenial associations. In this case the poet, and 
not his art, should be tho subject of reprehension. But, as 
pr. Channing has observed, true poetry cannot long be divorced 
horn what is good and pure ; and the writings of tho most 
immoral poets exhibit the struggles of tlie ethereal spirit of 
poetry to escape from its unnatiKal connection with sensual 
images or mental degradation. The immoral parts are generally 
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mere prose in verse, while the more poetical passages con- 
sist of those appeals to our best affections, those descriptions 
of the loveliness of external nature, or those glimpses of a 
state too glorious for complete revelation to mortal eyes, in 
which poetry delights and in which it most readily proves its 
power over the human heart. It is therefore no argument 
against poetry, that the art has been misapplied by the ai’tist.* 
Painting might be depreciated with equal justice, by holding 
up to contempt the vulgarities of the sign-painter or the 
caricaturist, and omitting all reference to the higher and 
holier imagination of a llaphaelle. We should judge of an art 
not by its meanest exhibitions, but by its greatest triumphs ; 
as we estimate the strength of the eagle, not by its lowest, but 
by its loftiest flight. It is difficult to conceive any tiling 
more truly unphilosophical than Bentham's notions on this 
particular subject. 

A school-boy would hardly be guilty of so gross an 
error as that into which Bentham falls, when he identifies 
the external with the inner character of })oetry, the letter 
with %e spirit. The one may be mere falsehood, while 
the other is the divinest truth. Bentham must have con- 
founded in his own mind the meanest verse with the sublim- 
est poetry, before he could have brought himself to speak 
with flippant contempt of an art by which Homer, Shakes- 
peare and Milton have made themselvQS immortal. These 
are spirits of which men of intellect arc proud to show 
their admiration. To profess a deep and ardent sense of 
their genius is to prefer a claim to the possession of su- 
perior taste and judgment. But it will bo said, that all poets 
are not equally worthy of admiration. This is a palpable 
trusim. But if there are many bad poets, are there not as 
many bad philosophers ? If there are mean liters in verse, 
are there not mean writers in prose? Neither verse noi’ 
prose are to be condemned, merely because they are applied 
by wicked or ignorant writers to evil or foolish purposes. 
The faults of the poet arc not the faults of liis art. 

It is truly wonderful that any individual who has ever 
thought at all upon the human mind, and has witnessed the 
irrepressible enthusiasm with which men of taste in all ages 
have hailed the appearance of poetic genius, should yet re- 
gard it with an ignorant contempt. Such a man as Bentham 


* Do not the enemies of a Free Press justify their opj)osition to that 
blessing much in the same way a.s the ntilitariaiia justify their oppoHitioii t(' 
]»oetry V Both arc admirable instruments of goofi, that arc liable to be turnc' 
to Cl il purposes. 
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could not fail to have observed the intense emotion often 
excited by the noet ; and it is strange that ho should have 
been aware of tnis prodigious power, and yet not have felt 
inclined to inquire into the cause. The fascination is not 
to be attributecl to false morals and tinkling rhymes. What 
must he have thought of those persons who with a reputation 
for genius and judgment, have pronounced poetry to be the 
highest of all human arts ? What must he hav^ thought 
of Wordsworth who though no idiot said that poetry is “ the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge r 
Matter-of-fact people conceive poetry to be opposed to 
truth because it is chiefly conversant with that order of things 
and thoughts which is beyond the range of their own minds. 
Whenever they attempt to be poetical themselves, they in- 
variably do violence to nature and common sense. If they 
attempt to paint human passion, they are merely bombastic. 
Nothing can be more false and extravagant than the verses 
of a literal-minded man. 

Even men whoso minds are elegant and refined, if they 
have not t)oetical genius, tliough they may be good judges of 
the compositions of other men, arc unable themselves to 
paint the passions of the human heart or the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature with spirit and fidelity. In the most voluminous 
collections of verse by men of mere cleverness, in the midst 
of much that is ingenious, wc seek in vain for a single poeti- 
cal idea. Persons of talent or learning without genius, with 
fill their labour and assiduity, produce nothing in verso 
worthy of preservation, and arc never poetical even by acci- 
dent. In five thousand of their verses there are not five 
lines of poetry. When we meet with the shortest fragment 
of tnie poetry, wc allow the praise of genius to the Avritcr. 

Myriads of men have attempted to excel in this divine art, 
))ut how few have succeeded ! How many able and well-educat- 
ed persons have devoted tlieir whole lives to it in vain, who 
would infallibly liave excelled in almost any other study witli 
the same talents and assiduity. Hayley, for example, a learned 
and clever writer, spent half a century in an unrequited court- 
5^hip of the Muse. The “ Admirable Crichton,'' who excelled 
in cveiy other accomplishment, attempted poetry, and foiled. 

^ If verse be poetry, there is scarcely a respectable family in 
England that nas not its poet. Almost eve^ well-educated 
man has at some period of liis life committed the sin of 
I'hyme. Nothing is so easy or so common. But is 
fin ‘‘ art unteachable, untaught." One lino that is breathed 
npon by the Muse is a hallowed thing. 

The only way to account for Bentham’s error, is to sup- 
I'ose that it originated in his own want of imagination, and in 

X 
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as great a mistake as to the nature of that faculty as he foil 
into with respect to poetry. Wo meet with many persons of 
ordinary knowledge and alucation, who laugh to scorn the 
pretensions of the poet as an instructor of mankind, and who 
are quite unable to understand that imagination is not only 
conversant with truth, hut that no high truth is to be dis- 
covered without it. We look not, however, for such igno- 
rance and obtuseness in a philosopher. Many metaphysi- 
cians have made poetry their text book, and the most 
subtle and profound truths are often flashed upon our 
understanding by poetical illustrations.* It is a sad mis- 
take to suppose that imagination is always in direct opposi- 
tion to reason. All truly great thinkers and discoverers 
have been indebted to the former faculty. In no one 
department of Literature or Science have men become 
eminent who have not possessed a large share of imagination. 
It is almost another word for genius ; at all events there 
may be much talent, but no true genius without it.f It is' 
imagination which suggests materials for the reason and judg- 
ment, or places them in that strong aild vivid light which 
enables us to see them with distinctness. 

Tlie great mob of manldnd are not easily persuaded that 
abstract studies can possess even an indirect practical utility, 
and look upon a poet as a visionary idler.]: Imaginative men 
are continually exposed to the insmts Imd misapprehensions ^ 
of the vulgar, who only see what is immediately before them. ‘ 
Their notion of the utility of poetry is like Falstaffs notiop 
of honour. They ask if it can set a broken leg or cure 
the grief of a wound, and on receiving an answer in the 


* A plulosapher will admit some of those wonderful lines or words (in poetry) 
which bring to light the infinite varieties of character, the furious bursts or wily 
workings of passion, the winding approaches of temptation, the slmpery path to 
depravity, the beauty of tenderness, the grandeur of what is awful or holy in 
man. In every such quotation, the moral philosopher uses the best matmalsfor 
his science ; for what are they hut the results of experiment and observation on the 
human heart, per formed by artists of other shill and power than his? They are 
facts which coula only have been ascertained by Homer, by Dante, by Shakesjjeare, by 
Cervantes, by Milton! Every strong feeling which these masters have excited, is a 
successful repetition of the original experiment, and a continually growing 
evidence of the greatness of their discoveries.— Progfrew of Ethical Philosophy. 

f It was the habit of association, which foyms a principal part of the complex 
faculty of the imagination, that may be said to have led to various discoveries in 
science, and to have furnished Bacon with his luminous illustrations in philosophy 
-.^Edir^urgh Review. 

J By those who are accustomed to speak of poetry as light reading, Milton^’s 
eminence in this sphere may be considered as only giving him a rank amonst the 
contributors to public amusement. Not so thought Milton. Of all God’s gifts 
of intellect, he esteemed poetical genius the most transcendent. He esteemed it 
in himself as a kind of inspiration, and wrote his great works with something of 
the dimity of a prophet. 1 agree with Milton in Ills estimate of poetry.- 
Ckanning, 
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negative, they exclaim that it is a word — air — a trim reckon- 
ing ! and therefore theyll have none of it ! Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was once present at a meeting of a Society for the 
encouragement of commerce and manufactures, when Dr. 
Tucker, the dean of Gloucester, asserted that a pin-malcer 
was a more valuable and useful member of society than 
Raphaelle. Here was a utilitarian after Bentham's own heart. 
The painter was naturally indignant, and replied that this 
was the observation of a narrow mind, that sees with a mi- 
croscopic eye but a part of the great machine of the economy 
of life, and takes the small part which he secs to be the 
whole. Commerce is the means and not the end of happi- 
ness. “ This kind of argument,'' continued Sir Joshua, “ is 
like maldng the brickmakcr superior to the architect." 

The utilitarians in their theory of morals seem to forget 
that we have all of us one human heart and address 
themselves, and in the driest manner, to the understanding 
alone. Hazlitt is right in his remark, that the cultivation 
of a mmxil mm is not the last thing that should be at- 
tended to; and that truth, when carried alive into tho 
heart by passion and imagination, makes a more vivid and 
lasting impression than all Bentham's tables and calculations 
of right and wrong utility and inutility. A tender or spirit- 
ed poetical illustration may linger on the ear and mind 
of the reader long after^ formal and dry discussions are for- 
gotten.* 

Bentham’s insult to the memory of such^ men as Homer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, (whose art according to him is less 
valuable than a game at pushpin, and whose writings are only 
good substitutes for drunkenness and the love of gaming !) 
must recoil upon his own reputation, be remembcroci with his 
own productions, and yet be forgotten some centuries beforo 
the names of that illustrious triad. Mr. Mill in his remarks 
on the faculty of imagination maintains that the poet’s trains 
of ideas end in nothing ; that his train is its own end. It is 
all mere pleasure, or the purpose is frustrated. f In all other 


They wlio h.avc known what it is, when afar from books, in solitude or tra- 
velliiif,", or in tlie intervals of worldly care, to feed on poetical recollections, to 
murmur over the hoautifhl lines whose cadence has lonj? delighted their ear, to 
recall the sentiments and iinaj^es ^lieh retain by association the charm that 
early years once gave them— they will feel the inestimahle value of comniitUng 
to the memory, in the prime of its power, what it will ea.sily receive and indelibly 
retain. 1 know not, indeed, whether an education that deals much with poetry, 
such as is still usu.il in England, has any more solid argument among many in its 
favour, than that it lays the foundation of intellectual pleasures at tho other 
extreme of Xih.—HallanCs Introduction to the Literature of Europe. 

t There is a passage in Benthani on this subject, that shows into what a stote 
ef confusion of mind he was ant to be thrown when on the uncongenial subject 
of poetry. « All that can be alleged,” he says, “ in diminution of their” (Poetry 
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men the case is different — the end is important, not the * 
train. This is the case, he says, with the merchant. “His 
trains are directed to a particular end, and it is the end alone 
which gives a value to tlie train. The end of the metaphysi- 
cal, and the end of the mathematical inquirer is the dis^ 
covery of truth ; their trains are directed to that object ; and 
are, or are not, a source of pleasure as that end is, or is not, 
attained. But the case is perfectly different with the poet."' 
If this be not a crude, false, and narrow doctrine, I should 
like to know what is. 

The writer, who undertakes the defence of poetry against the 
aspersions of the literal and coarse-minded, has a difficult 
task to perform, because in its very nature it is so subtle and 
intangible, that however mighty its influence, it is impossible 
to indicate the nrccise character and extent of its eflects. 
They therefore wlio have to place it in opposition to grosser 
and more palpable objects, can only trust for the effect of 
their arguments to men of kindred minds, — who are able 
to understand lhat there are more things in heaven and earth, 
than arc dr(;amt of in the philosophy of cold and unimagina- 
tive reasoners. 

Since the publication of the first edition of the Literary 
Leaves, I have been favoured with a communication from 
a celebrated English poet, in whicht he has made some 
remarks suggested by the foregoing article on poetry and 
utilitarianism. They are so confirmatory of my own views, 
that I cannot resist the temptation to make public use 
of them. As the name of the writer is suppressed, I feel 
assured, from what I know of his character, that he will 
readily excuse the liberty I take in venturing to otter my 
readers the following extract from his most kind and accepta- 
ble letter : — 

“ The vindication of poetry against utilitarianism particularly desen-es ccxrn- 
meiidation, at a time when ‘pushpin,’ in every thing connected with liter.i- 
tiirc is superseding * poetry,’ — and the ‘ utile' in its lowest sense is preferred to 
the ‘ dulce' in its highest. I have myself from time to time in public and in pri- 
vate declaimed not a little again.st this polished barbarism, this last refinement of 
excessive civilization, by whicli all language is to be finally converted into the 
technical expression of ideas purely abstract, and employed for pui-poscs merely 
practical, — in the accpiisition of sordid w'ealth and creature-comforts, or in the 
indulgence of speculations that lead from doubt to doubt on things spiritual, 


and the Fine arts’) “ tiiilily is, that it is limited to the excitement of pleasure / 
they cannot disperse the clouds of grief and misfortune.” Thus we are told 
that though poetry excites pleasure it cannot cheer the mind ! This is philo- 
sophy I Why a game at pushpin, Jis it can give pleasure, may sometimes abstract 
the mind from unpleasant thoughts and cheer it. Toetry can do more. It can not 
only cheer but instruct us. 
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and end in nothing if they end in anything,— tliat is a contradiction, but it suits 
the subject, where every tiling contradicts every thing, and the mind questioning 
at length its own existence, resolves itself into a scries of eifects, whether they be 
called thoughts an,d sensations, from one great laboratoiy of causes,— the animal 
brain, and wliich, whether they be thoughts or sensations only, arc disconnected, 
though as quickly succe.ssive, as the sparks that arc generated and instantly 
extinguished, by the collision of flint and steel. I must break off from this rlmp- 
sodical invective, by adding that the prevalence of utilitarianism will not only 
disenchant the world of all that is poetical and picturesque in it, but will neutralize 
all that is noble and disinterested in human action by removing the sanctions of 
eternity from the conscience, and gradually obliterating the sense of reponsibility 
to another and higher tribunal than the euith; without which it is hard to con- 
ceive how any man of like passions with ourselves, can be virtuous from prin- 
ciple in the hour of temptation when he can sin to advantage and with impu- 
nity. ‘The greatest good to the greatest nuinbcr,’ the favourite maxim of tliis 
class of philosophers, can never be accomplisheil by any code of laws or system 
of morals which deals with man, whether singly or in society, as of the ‘ earth 
earthy,’ without the hope of immortality, and the belief of a judgment to come, 
acconlmg to which a state of existence far more imiiortant to him than the present 
will be determined. Utilitarianism, as it is preached and practised, whatever 
its pretensions may be, is adapted only to the things of time and sense, so far 
as these can be adapted to the desires and necessities of rational beings with 
brute destinies, gilted with faculties capable of infliiite expansion, yet limited 
■ to three score years and ten for their developiui'nt, and then going to the grave 
with a surplus of intellect unemployed which might serve to carry them tlu-oiigh 
every inhabited orb in the universe, w'ero that the .soul’s progrc.ss after the death 
of the body, and ]>rcparcd for all the exerci.ses and enjoyments of heaven 
Itself to eternity, when soul and body shall be reunited, as wc arc taught by 
Ue^cla^lon to expect they will be. No more; you will guess at the meaning 
ol the loregoing verbiage, il 1 have failed to make it intelligible.” 

It is laiJiCntablc, indeed, after so much lias been written 
upon tlie subject of .poetry by some of the ablest critics in 
tlic world, that itsliould be yet so little understood. 

If wc look into the dictionaries for a definition of poetry 
wo sliall find that it is “ a metrical composition ; and this is 
all that the generality of tlioiiglitless peojile seem to have 
learned about it. It has often happened tliat even those who 
ought to know better have bad the same parrow conception 
of its natm’c. 

if i)oetiy were so limited and mean a thing, as tlic utili- 
tarians would liavc us suppose it, how is it that the attempt 
to reduce it to a definition has puzzled so many stroii" and 
subtle intellects? Poetry embraces the whole moral and 
material world. It is «%s illimitable as the soul of man. That 
soul is not more distinct in its nature from its clay recep- 
tacle, than is the spirit of poetry from the form in whicli it 
is embodied. If we speak of poetry merely as an art, we 
may Imiit it to the imitation of moral and external nature, 
the poet using words as a painter uses eoloiu’s. But if we go 
beyond this, and endeavour to define that peculiar and rare 
faculty or endowment which enables the poet to mve life to 
ifinnimate things, and to feel more intensely tlian other 
^en the loveliness or grandeur of the universe, or if wo 
attcm[)t to analyze the imetical or to fix its bounds, wo 
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soon discover that the utmost subtlety may be taxed in 
vain. The faculty of mind which the poet most exerts is 
that of the imagination; and assuredly nothing in life is 
more directly aUied to the highest and purest exertions of 
the noblest imagination than poetry, anci this fact alone is a 
sufficient evidence of its loftiness, and in a high and liberal 
sense of the word, of its utility. “ The faculty of imagina- 
tion,'' says Dugald Stewart, “ is the great spring of human 
activity and the principal source of human improvement. 
Destroy that facultv, and the condition of man will bo as 
stationary as that oi the brutes." 

To limit utility, as many of our modem philosophers 
have done, to material objects and the sciences that ad- 
minister to the comforts and conveniences of corporeal life, 
is to degrade our human nature, which in reality is far more 
nearly lulied to a higher order of existence than such rea- 
soners would seem to imply. It is not always quite clear 
that the sciences which lessen human labour or the sensual 
luxuries procurable by wealth, have contributed very materi- 
ally to the true happiness of mankind. The pleasures which 
all external tilings can give are speedily exhausted. Wo 
soon get accustomed to any external or coiqioreal advantage 
derived from wealth or science, and when its novelty is gone, 
we regard that which was once an addition to our pleasures 
as nothing but the supply of a necessity. We should feel 
the want of it far more than we appreciate its possession. 
But those arts which kindle the imagination ancf touch the 
feelings — wliich elevate and refine our spiritual and moral 
nature, — are more immediately conversant with the elements 
of permanent delight. We arc not so soon satiated with 
bcautifid images and noble sentiments as with the sensual 
luxuries of life. In the intellectual banquet the appetite 
grows with what it feeds on. The more we dwell upon the 
beauty and sublimity of the visible world, the more we 
see to love and to admire and the more capable we be- 
come of that high enjoyment. We owe it to the great 
invention of steam that we can travel from one place to 
another with greater speed than our ancestors, but if we 
go over the same ground with greater rapidity, is it quite 
certain that we travel with much lighter hearts or more 
elevated minds ? And of what utility is anything in the 
world of matter or of spirit, except in proportion as it bears 
a remote or immediate reference to the heart and ufiimd of 
man ? 

Poetry can supply us with neither steamers, nor rail-roads, 
nor patent umbrellas, nor water-proof India-rubber gar- 
ments ; but it can give us elevated conceptions, and make 
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US relish with a double zest, those unutterably lovely and 
glorious objects, with which the great Creator of the uni- 
verse has surrounded us on every side. The clear bright 
mirror of a gifted poet's soul, when it reflects the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, the richly painted fields and 
the radiant rivers, communicates to the mass of his fellow- 
creatures a far deeper sense of nature's loveliness than they 
obtain through their own fleshly vision. The herd of literal- 
minded men pass by the miracles of God's own hand with 
less observation than they bestow upon the meanest pro- 
ductions of human art. But every true poet can exclaim 
with Wordsworth— 

To me the meanest, simplest flowers tliat blow, 

Do raise up thouglits that lie too dcei) for tears. 

Nor of any genuine lover of poetry can it be said that na- 
ture never found the way into his heart," or that 

III vain though every changeful year, , 

Did nature lead him as before ; 

A prinu'osc by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

God does not desire us to lie indiflerent to the charms that 
Ko has scattered around us with so lavish a hand. 

0 how can.st'thoif renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of giwcs and ganiitnrc of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song ol' even, 

All that the mountain’s .sheltering bo.soni .shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven — 

Oh ! how eanst thou renounce and ho|x; to be forgiven ? 

It is the poets, especially, who revive in the man of tho 
world a due sense of his original and higher nature, and 
make him ashamed of wholly sacrificing to sordid pursuits 
those more exquisite and more innocent delights which God 
has granted to those who are willing to admire the produc- 
tions of His hand. 

Blc.ssings bo with them— and eternal praise. 

Who gave us nobler hopes and nobler cares — 

The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in endlc.s.s lays’* 


* Mankind are much happier that such individuals (Drydon, Pope, Milton and 
Sliakcspoarc ) have lived and written ; they add every day to tho stock of public 
pnioyniont, and perpetually gladden and ombcHisn lito.— JR’dmluoy/i Review, 
XV,, page 310. 
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It is they who most eloquently teach us that there are other 
enjoyments in this beautiful world besides those derivable 
from wealth and worldly station. 

I care not, Fortune, wliiit you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 

Y(ni cannot sliiit the windows of the sky, 

'rhrong'h uliicli Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot barmy constant feet to trace 
The woo<ls and lawns by living streams at eve. 

Let health my nerves and tiner tibres l)racc, 

And I their toys to the great children leave 
Of fancy, reason, \irtue, nought can we bereave. 

And is that art vselcss which makes us so peculiarly alive 
to the charms of Nature ? But it is not the external uni- 
verse alone that the noet brings to the (3lse too sluggish ob- 
servation of mankind. He not only shows us the wonders 
of God in material things and in the lower world, but he 
lifts up the curtain of tlie far more mysterious and mighty 
mechanism of the human heart, and reads us the most beau- 
tiful and impressive moral lessons ; — he charms us with the 
fairest examples of virtue, or frightens us from sin by paint- 
ing it in its truest colours. 

Let us look at true poetry from what point of view wo 
please, and we need not hesitate to pronounce that the utili- 
tarians wlio can speak of it with contempt must be utterly 
ignorant of its nature. To confound i1^ with mere verso is 
a piece of silliness and a deficiency of insight, that in this 
age of liberal education ought to be considered inexcusable 
in a school-boy. When B)W in a fine enthusiasm called 
the stars the 'poetry of heaven, and when Thomas Campbell 
characterized the life of Sir Philip Sydney as poetry put into 
action, these eminent writers had otlier notions of the nature 
of poetry than Jeremy Bentham and Mr. Mill. If the utili- 
tanans openly professed a natural antipathy to all that is 
beautiful or sublime, their opposition to poetry would be 
more intelligible— for there is nothing in the wide universe 
that is cither beautiful or sublime, that is not jmtical. Wlien 
we elevate ourselves above the literal, the mean, and the 
sordid, we enter the pure atmosphere of poetry. But they 
who love the ground cannot bo expected to appreciate the 
advantage of a more ethereal region. 
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L 

No brighter form e*er flashed on poet's dream 
Than thine, dear lady, virtuous as thou'rt fair, 
Pure as tlie first gush of a mountain stream, 
Serene and soft as is the summer air. 


II. 

IVe drank tlie magic of thy voice in song, 

Pve watched the pictured wonders of thine hand ; 
Not sweeter sounds the vocal woods prolong, 

Not fairer lines enrobe the sea and land. 

III. 

A galaxy of charms — a priceless dower — 

Wit, genius, worth, and loveliness are thine ; 

If fortune on the crowd such gifts could shower 
This world miglit seem unspeakably divine. 

IV. 

But briar and barren weed and poisonous plant, 
ut-number and o’ergrow the fruits and flowers ; 
The liner spells that hallow and enchant 
The pressure of the vulgar throng o'erpowers. 

V. 

Tliy sweetly moulded form—thine angel face— 

The music of thy voice — the blended air 
Of artless innocence and mental grace — 

The radiant spirit Time itself shall spare — 

VI. 

Oh ! the dear memory of charms like these 
Can ne'er desert and disenchant the heart ! 

The wanderer's soul its distant idol sees 
And not in utter darkness I depart. 

VII. 

From Day’s enamoured eye yon western hill 
Conceals the sun, but not its lingering light, 

And thus the severing screen of distance still 
Thine image leaves till death's all-curtaining night 

Y 
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I. 

I STAND upon the mountain's brow— 

I ilrink the cool fresh mountain breeze— 
I see thy little town below,* 

Thy villas, hedge-rows, fields and trees. 
And hail thee with exultant glow, 

Gem of the Oriental Seas 1 


II. 

A cloud had settled on my heart— 

My frame had borne perpetual pain — 

I yearned and panted to depart 
From dread Bengala's sultry plain — 

Fate smiled,— Disease withnolds his dart — 

I breathe the breath of life again ! 

HI. 

With lightened heart, clastic tread. 

Almost with youth's rekindled flame, 

I roam where loveliest scones outspread. 

Raise thoughts and visions non!) cauld name, 
Save those on whom the Muses shed 
A spell, a dower of deathless fame. 

rv. 

I feel, but oh ! could ne’er poniimy, 

Sweet Isle ! tliy charms of land and wave, 

The bowers that own no winter day, 

The brooks where timid wild birds lave, 

The forest hills where insects gayf 
Mimic the music of the brave ! 

V. 

1 see from this proud airy height 
A lovely Lilliput below ! 

Ships, roads, groves, gardens, mansions white, 
And trees in trimly ordered row,J 
Present almost a toy-like sight, 

A miniature scene, a fairy show ! 




t The Hill-trumpeter. 


George Town. 

\ Nutmeg and Clove plantations. 



A lover’s thought. 
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VI. 

But lo 1 beyond the oceafn stream, 

That like a sheet silver lies, 

As glorious as a Poet’s dream 
The grand Malayan mountains rise, 

And while their sides in sunlight beam 
Their dim heads mingle with the skiea 

VII. 

Men laugh at bards who live in clouds— 
The clouds hemath me gather now, 

Or gilding slow in solemn crowds, 

Or singly, touched with sunny glow, 

Like mystic shapes in snowy shrouds, 

Or lucid veils on Beauty’s brow. 

vni. 

While all around the wandering eyo 
Beholds enchantments rich ancl rare, 

Of wood, and water, earth, and sky 
A panoramic vision fair, 

The dyal breathes his liquid sigh, 

And magic floats upon the air ! 

, • IX. 

Oh ! lovely and romantic Isle ! 

How cold the heart thou couldst not please 1 
Thy very dwellings seem to smile 
Like quiet nests ’mid summer trees ! 

I leave tliy sliores—but weep the while— 
Gem of the Oriental Seas ! 

Pouing, Decmdjcr, 1812. 


A LOVER’S THOUGHT 

’Tis tnio that we no more may meet, 
Our paths are far apart, 

I may not hear thy lips repeat 
The dictates of thmo heart ; — 

Vet though divided thus we stray, 

We share love’s golden dream, 

As ’ncath the same unbroken ray 
The clouds, though parted, gleam 1 
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LINES TO A LADY SINGING. 

A VOICE divine is echoing in my heart — 

The tears are in mine eyes ; — on ! never, never 
Did holier tones from worldly cares dissever 
The dreamer’s soul ! I feel myself depart 
From life’s dim land. Enchantress as thou art, 

Oh ! that thy magic spells could last for ever I 
But bliss eternal owns no mortal giver : — 

The song hath ceased !— I wake with sudden start, 

Like one half-sleeping on a murmuring river, 

When the barkstnkes the shore the trance is broken I 

Hark !—sweeter sounds than aught e’er sung or spoken 
By human lips before, (a seraph’s strain,) 

Like floral fragrance from a breeze-stirred bower, 

Float on the ravished atmosphere again 1 
Oh exquisite excess 1 Oh ! tones too sweet 
For mortal ear with tranouil nerve to meet ; 

The sense is almost troubled with your power. 

Yet cease not — cease not-— rain upon my heart, 

Ye showers of song, and drown each thought in bliss 
As wild and wanton as the first sweet kiss 
Wakes in the lover’s l)rain 1 ** ^ 

As glad i)irds dart 

Through earth’s dull mist, and cleaving sunnier air. 
Send aown their liquid notes from fields of light. 

So thou, fair Minstrel, seem’st from regions bright 
To breathe celestial hymns ! Thy music rare 
Like matin songs that cheer departing night, 

While charmed Aurora stealcth o’er the height 
Of orient hills, would chase the hideous gloom 
Of desolate hearts wild-struggling with despair. 

And frightened Hope recall ! 

More sweet than bloom 
Of vernal bowers to desert-wearied eyes. 

And sweeter than the sudden sound of streams 
That sun-parched wanderers hear with glad surprise, 

Is thy melodious magic to the breast 

That care hath haunted with her cloud-like dream, s, 

Or passion stirred to madness. Blissful rest 
Attends thy voice, thus potent as a word 
From sacred lips when earthly hopes decline, 

Or as those visionary notes divine 
Rapt Mirza on the hills of Bagdat heard. 



ON THE RIGHTS OF AUTHORS. 


The London papers have announced that a Commission 
has been appointed by the French Institute to report on the 
draft of the proposed treaty of International Copyright be- 
tween France and England. 

We wish the Americans would follow the example of 
France. Why should a book reaching America from fo- 
reign countries be at once confiscated to the use of Brother 
Jonathan any more than other articles of merchandize? 
Some years ago there was established a Literary Institution 
in New York entitled The Araiencan Copyright Club. This 
club issued an address to the people on the subject of In- 
ternational copyright, and pledged itself to bring the matter 
.before Congress and produce the enactment of such laws as 
should place the literary relations between America and 
foreign countries on equitable grounds. Rut nothing we 
believe ever came of these fine promises. 

Even in End^nd there is no general respect for literary 
property, and Talfourd, in his generous exertions in favour of 
liis nrethren, was attacked in a way tliat took him quite by 
suii)rize. Even Macaulay opjioscd liim. 

For our own part We thought Talfourd ratlier too mode- 
rate in contending for only sixty years of copyi’ight, and he 
failed even in obtaining that extension. Tlie Act, liowever, 
passed in 1812 , secures the existence of copyright for forty- 
two years. By the copyright law of Queen Anne, it was 
secured for twenty-one years only. Tims an advance has 
been made in the interests of authors at which they have 
reason to rejoice, though they have not yet obtained all they 
are naturally entitled to. 

There is no reason why authors should not enjoy the same 
control over property of their mvn creation as other men, 
who are peimitted to transmit their possessions to their lat- 
est posterity. They have, in fact, in some respects, a su- 
perior right, for a book is not a deduction, like many other 
Kinds of property, from the general stock. Tlie author gives 
more than he receives. He obtains perhaps sufficient profit 
from his book to supply a single family, while he confers a 
permanent blessing upon millions. If then a man be en- 
titled to preserve what he gains by w/inual toil, and which 
benefits but a small number of persons besides himself and 
his own teily, we can sec no reason why an author should 
not enjoy on the same terms the profit arising from his 
mntat toil. So far from being satisfied that the property 
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in a work should be limited to fort^j-two years, we arc dis- 
posed to exclaim in the words of Swift— 

I can’t but think’t would sound more clever— 

“ To me and to my heirs /or everT 

Before the copyright law of Queen Anne, the common law 
righ^of authors to a perpetual property in their works was 
not often disputed, and it was found by a special verdict in 
the case of “ Miller vs. Taylor,'' respecting the copyright of 
Thompson's Seasmis, that it was usual for authors to transfer 
their copyright from hand to hand for a valuable considera- 
tion, and to make the same subject of family settlements for the 
provision of their wives and cruldren and it also appeared 
that this right had been often protected by Chancery in- 
junctions. Notwithstanding, however, this state of tilings, 
literary piracies became so numerous, that an appeal was 
made to the parliament of Queen Anno for additional pro- 
tection. This appeal did not proceed from authors, but from 
publishers, whereas in later times, track have turned against 
their employers, and have endeavoured to throw every obsta- 
cle in the way of those who contend for the further extension 
and security of literary property. We are grieved to find the 
London book-trade of the present day less liberal on this 
point than the same class of people were a hundred years 
ago. But if publishers have exhibfted'an unworthy feeling 
upon the occasion, there is a class of men who have acted a 
part still more offensive to every grateful admirer of genius, 
because it is less excusable. The publishers may possibly 
imagine, however erroneously, that their own interests and 
those of their employers are in direct opposition, but that the 
press — literary men themselves— should be brought to 
betray the interests of authors is indeed lamentable and sur- 
prizing. Wo should be sorry to charge these deserters from 
their own class with actual dishonesty or corruption, but when 
wo consider the weakness of their reasonings upon the ques- 
tion of copyright with their strength and sagacity upon other 
subjects, it seems hardly possible to account for so unnatural 
an opposition unless by supposing that the publications in 
which they write depend too materially upon the patronage 
of tho book-trade to allow of their expressing their real senti- 
ments with perfect candour. 

The interests of society are identical with the interests of 
authors. As to the publishers, they seem, indeed, strangely ig- 
norant of what their own true interests really are. The more 
secure and permanent is literary property, the less hazardous 
are the speculations of publishers. If a well secured copyright 
costs more money than an ill-sccurcd one, it is at all events better 
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worth the purchase. Tlie publishers have taken it into tlieir 
heads that when copyrights become certain and substantial 
property, authors will never part with them. But authors are 
proverbially an imprudent race of men, and are more likely 
to sell their property than other people. Then again, a fear 
has been expressed that they would put prohibitory prices 
upon their printed copies, but though authors are imprudent 
enough, and are bad men of business, they are not idiots. 
They would soon discover that they themselves would be the 
chief sufferers by so silly a proceeding. Literature is qn ar- 
ticle which the producer is always anxious to circulate. There 
is no species of property which offers more inducements to {he 
possessor to distribute and multiply its advantages. Fame and 
profit are strong temptations, and these when combined, will 
generally lead literary men to write as well and as much as 
they can, and endeavour to secure the widest circulation for 
their works. 

Some people have maintained that literary men arc suffi- 
ciently rewarded for their labours, and need no protection 
from the legislature. Now putting aside the consideration 
tliat they have the same right as other men to receive and 
retain all that results from their own toil, let the amount bo 
what it may, wo must remember that there is no kind of pro- 
perty of which the gains are so uncertain as property, 
and that for one auUxUr '^ho has made a fortune by literature, 
there are thousands who have been ruined by it. The po- 
verty of authors is proverbial. It is true that Walter Scott 
for a single novel received eight thousand pounds ; but how 
few writers, comparatively speaking, have gained eight thou- 
sand shillings by all they ever published. Gibbon received 
loss for his imperishable history, on which he had laboured 
for twenty years, than Scott obtained for the work of a few 
months. This leads us to one of the main objects of the 
last copyright bill, which is the encouragement of authors 
in the prosecution of extensive and important works that 
promise no immediate return, and require years of patient 
and unrewarded labour. Is it not the interest of society to 
secure to the gifted and learned men who are willing to 
devote themselves to magnificent and useful undertakings, 
the certainty of a future provision for themselves or their 
families, in proportion to the actual value of their produc- 
tions ? Wo do not complain that such a writer as Dickens 
makes bis immediate thousands, but we do complain that 
before the' copyright bill of 1842, the laborious student was 
prevented from reaping the slow reward of a life of intellec- 
tual toil, and that even now he is not secured the full extent 
of his natural rights. 
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With respect to what are called the rights of the pub- 
lic, as opposed to those of an author, we confess that we 
can form no conception of their nature. If a man has 
produced anything whatever from his individual labours, 
ne has surely a clear right to its per}}etual possession, 
and there is no kind of property more peculiarly a man's 
own than that which is produced from his own mind. 
Ho deducts nothing from tne general stock. His property 
is strictly individual, and why should other people have 
more.right to seize upon the work of a man’s head, than 
upon the work of his nand ? If he convert it into either fame 
or money, or both, it is not at tlie expense of other people’s 
interests. Quite the reverse. When he thus enriches him- 
self, he enriches others, and circulates the advantages of his 
labour more widely amongst mankind than any other trader ^ 
if such we may consider him. The opponents of authors 
seem to regard them not as the benefactors but as the ene- 
mies of their species, and invent the most fantastical and 
foolish tlieories to persuade the public that authors would be 
less inclined to exert themselves if their property were 
more secure. The fact that literary property is in its nature 
more difficult to define and to protect tlian any other, is often 
urged as a reason why it should not bo defined or protected 
at all, but be left open to general pillage ! It of course de- 
mands on this very account a more particular care and con- 
sideration on the part of the legislature. Even the peculiar 
and great value of literature has been turned against the 
j)roducer. The public are told of their right to such treasure, 
which right is founded upon nothing but the preciousness of 
the thing claimed, and the facility with which it can be pur- 
loined from the original proprietor! Nothing can be easier or 
more absurd than this kind of reasoning. 

When it is considered how much literary men have done 
for society, and how little society has done for them, it might 
be supposed that their claims, whenever fairly stated, would 
be eame.stly supported by all enlightened persons, who could 
themselves handle a pen with dexterity and power. But it is 
not the case. They have been opposed by tnose from whom 
we had a right to expect better logic and greater liberality. 
It is common enough for people to talk with pity and indig- 
nation of the calamities of authors, but all this sympathy is 
confined to the dead, who cannot reap the benefit of it: The 
living author has always been neglected ; and now whenever 
it is proposed to secure that property to his family and descen- 
tos which he may have earned by the labour of his life, there 
is an eager opposition to his claims that nothing could occa- 
sion but the same mean and narrow-minded selfishness which 
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led our ancestors to permit the men whose names are an 
honour to their country to die of starvation in the public 
streets. 

The poverty of authors would soon cease to be prover- 
bial, if they were not robbed of their rights by those most 
benefitted by their labours. The descendants of men of 
genius might have been amongst the most wealthy of their 
countrymen, if the smallest possible portion of the profit 
of each copy of the works of tlieir ancestors had been 
secured to them by law. And what man, however sor- 
did and selfish, would begrudge a farthing tax upon every 
copy of a Shakspeare, a Milton a Bacon, or a Newton, 
if thus devoted to the heirs of those benefactors of mankind? 
He, who by the accident of his birth, possesses a few hundred 
acres of land, may hand them down to his remotest posteri- 
ty and go to his grave with the comfortable assurance that 
those whom he dearly loves will enjoy without molestation 
the property which is no longer useful to himself. No man 
can deprive them of a single square foot of it. But he who 
by the toil of his own brain has produced a property of in- 
calculable value cannot call it his own bmnd the limit of 
a few years granted reluctantly by the Government of the 
country which he has benefitted and honoured. While the 
descendants of the lucky landholder are secured a compe- 
tence for ever, the idesAjendants of the great Teachers of 
Mankind are often left 


To solicit the cohl hniul of Charity— 
To bhock ub more, solicit it in vain 1” 


THE VOICE OF LOVE. 


Oh ! if there is a magic charm, amid this desert drear, 

The long, dull, weary way to cheat— our darkest dreams to cheer, 
It is the tender voice of Love, that echoes o'er the mind 
Like music on a twilight lake, or bells upon the wind. 

Oh ! dreadwouldbetherugged road, andsad the wanderer sheart, 
Sliould that celestial harmony from life’s dim sphere depart ! 
Oh ! how, for that far distant land, would sigh the lonely breast, 
‘ Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.’ 


z 
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WJ^rJTEN IN EX ILK. 


I. 

i\[an’s hca)’t may cliangc, but Nature’s glory never 
And while the soul’s internal cell is bright, 

The cloudless eye lets in the bloom and light 
Of earth and heaven to charm and cheer us (wer. 

’riiough youth hath vanished, like a winding river 
Lost in tlic shadowy woods ; and the dear sight 
Of native hill and nest-like cottage white, 

'Mid breeze-stirred boughs whose crisp leaves gleam and 
quiver, 

And murmur sea-like sounds, perchance no more 
My homeward step shall hasten cheerily ; 

Yet still I feel as 1 have felt of yore. 

And love this radiant world, ion clear blue sky— 

These gorgeous groves— this flower-enamelled floor— 
Have deep enchantments for my heart and eye. 

I 

u. 

Man’s heart may change, but Nature’s glory never ; 
Though to the sullen gaze of grief the siglit 
Of sun-illumined skies may seem less bright, 

Or gathering clouds less grand, yet she, as ever, 

Is lovely or majestic. Though fate sever 
The lorig-liidved bands of love, and all delight 
Lc lost as in sudden starless night, 

The radiance may return, if He, the giver 
Of peace on earth, vouchsafe the stonn to still. 

This breast once shaken with the strife of care 
Is touched with silent joy. The cot — the hill 
B(\yond the broad blue wave — and faces fair, 

Arc pictured in my dreams ; yet scenes that fill 
My waking eye can save me from despair. 

JH. 

Man’s heart may chaiigi', but Nature’s gloiy never 
Strange features throng around mo, and the shore 
.Is not my father-land. Yet why deplore 
This varied doom ? All jnortal ties must sever — 
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The pang is past ;--and now with blest endeavour 
I check the rising sigh, and weep no more. 

The common earth is here— these crowds adore 
That earth's Creator ; and how high soever 
O’er other tribes proud England’s hosts may seem, 
Cod’s children, fair or sable, equal find 
A father’s love. Then learn, 0 man, to deem 
All difference idle save of heart or mind : 

Thy duty, love — each cause of strife, a flream — 
Tliy home,' the world — thy family, mankind. 

Cossi'pore, 1839. 


SOUNDS AT SEA. 


The weary sea is tranquil, and the breeze 
Hath sunk to sleep on its slow-heaving breast. 

All sounds have passed away, save such as please 
Tlic ear of Night, who loves that music best 
Tlie din of day would drown. — The wanderer’s song, 
To whose sweeUnofes the mingled charms belong ' 
Of sadness linked to joy,— the breakoi’s small 
(Like pebbled rills) that round the vessel’s bow 
A dream-like murmur make, — the splash and fall 
Of waters crisp, as rolling calm and slow, 

She laves alternately her shining sides,— 
llic flap of sails that like white garments vast 
So idly hang on each gigantic mast,— 

The regular tread of him whose skill presides 
O’er the night-watch, and whose brief fitful word 
The ready helmsman echoes : these low sounds 
Are all that break the stillness that surrounds 
Our lonely dwelling on the dusky main. 

But yet the visionary soul is stirred, 

While fancy hears full many a far-off strain 
Float o’er the conscious sea !— The scene and hour 
Control the spirit with mysterious power ; 

And wild unutterable thoughts arise, 

That make us yearn to pierce the starry skies ! 
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STANZAS IN RETURN FOR A SONG. 


O'er the lake’s smiling surface, when kissed by the moon— 
On green hills at sun-rise— in still woods at noon — 

In isles, fairy-haunted — in caves on the shore— 

Hath the poet oft heard mystic music before. 

ir. 

But never, Oh, never, have tones such as thine— 

So entrancing and dream-like— so truly divine— 

Breathed a glory around, or mth. magical art 
So bewildered his spirit or melted his heart 

HI. 

If the framnee of spring when the dew's on the ground 
And the lair hues of flowers were turned into sound— 

If the rich glow of sun-set — the gay tints of mom, 

Could speak a sweet language to scenes they adorn— 

IV. 

If the looks of the lovely— if virtue and worth— 

And all that is brightest and Best on the earth— 

AV^ere but made in one musical spell (o combine, 

It would seem, dear Enchantress, an echo of thine f 


LONDON, IN THE MORNING. 


The morning wakes, and through the misty air 
In sickly radiance struggles— like the dream 
Of sorrow-shrouded hope. O'er Thames' dull stream, 
Whose sluggish waves a wealthy burden bear 
From every port and clime, the pallid glare 
Of early sun-light spreads. The long streets seem 
Unpeopled now, but soon each path shall teem 
With hurried feet, and visages of care ; 

And eager throngs shall meet where dusky marts 
Resound like ocean-caverns, with the din 
Of toil and strife and agony and sin. 

Trade's busy Babel ! Ah ! how many hearts 
By lust of gold to thy dim temples brought 
In happier hours have scorned the prize they sought ! 
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CHEOPS ; OR, THE GREAT PYRAMID AT GIZEH. 

WiiAT forms majestic, once to fame well known, 

(Some yet remembered in their sleep of death,) 

Have stood where I now stand ! How oft the breath 
(For ages hushed in dumb sepulchral stone,) 

Of potent king, rapt bard, or sage serene. 

In tnis lone sea of sand, so wide and bare, 

A human charm hath thrown upon the scene, 

And broke the dreadful silence of the air ! 

Mine the sole heart now beating at the base 
Of this vast pile— eternal mount sublime 
Up-reared by mortal hand ! My strained eyes trace 
The top-most steps against the bright blue sky 
Until my panting spirit yearns to climb 
Higher and higher still. — ^This may not last — 

Ah no ! the weight of mortal mystery 
Brings me to earth.— 

The future and the past 

Crowd on the present, like blent clouds on high. 

When the winds meet, or waves upon the sea. 

Or dim bewildering dreams, confused and vast. 

No daily sight is liere — no common sound— 

To disenchant the^ate earth's trance profound 
The sense of solitude, the solemn fear. 

When lonely things eteme oppress the brain, 

Now make me wish a human voice to hear 
And greet some kind familiar face again. 

1843. 


SONNET-EVENING AT SEA. 

How calm and beautiful I The broad sun now 
Behind its rosy curtain lingering stays. 

Yet downward and above tlie glorious rays 
Pierce the blue flood, and in the warm air glow ; 
While clouds from either side, like pillars, tnrow 
Their long gigantic shadows o'er the main !— 
Between tneir dusky bounds, like golden rain. 
Though still the sun-beams on the wave below 
A shower of radiance shed, the misty veil 
Of twilight spreads round— the orient sky 
Is mingling with the sea — ^the distant sail 
Hangs like a dim-discovered cloud on high. 

And faintly bears the cold unearthly ray 
Of yon pale moon, that seems the ghost of day 
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THE NEW YEAK AND THE OlJ). 

[WUTTTEN ON THE NIGHT OF THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAU.] 

The Old Year and the New Year are now quickly meeting, 
and will separate in less than the shake of a skylark s wing, 
or the single glimmer of a star ! 

“ We take no note of time but by its loss/’ and are not 
easily reminded of the purj)ort and rapidity of our voyage 
do^vn the stream of life. It it were not for the land-marks 
and divisions wliich are visible in our course, we should glide 
onward to the vast waters of eternity with a perfect uncon- 
sciousness of our progi-ess. It is well, therefore, to preserve, 
as lar as possible, those ancient customs which celebrate the 
advent of particular seasons, and render them memorable 
and distinct. The vigil on the last night of the old year, to 
welcome tlie arrival of the new one, is, abstractedly consider- 
ed, a beautiful and affecting practice, though it is unliappily 
too often attended with inebriation and vulgar merriment. 
Nothing can be less appropriate to the season than jollity and 
uproar. If there bo any one period that seems more essen- 
tially suited to sober thought than another, it is this. There 
is something imgracious in the manner in which we mix our 
merry welcome of the new year with our farewell to the past 
year, which is like an old familiar hice, fraught with many 
tender and solemn associations. 

Though, like other men, I have sometimes looked towards 
the future with eagerness and curiosity, 1 am far more dis- 
posed to linger over the memory of departed horn's. I fool 
no peculiar satisfaction in parting with an ancient friend, nor 
can I hail his successor without some feeling of distrust. 
Rut tlie generality of mankind are naturally gamblers, and 
arc (jver ready to risk their accustomed pleasures for the 
chance of new ones. Those wlio have once lost their hearts 
to Fortune can never be pei’suaded that she will continue in- 
different to their claims, however sconffully she may treat 
them for a while. The advice of the wise, and their own 
sad experience, are equally unprofitable to those who are blind- 
ed by ambition and self-will. ^ Men of ardent temperaments 
and of an active life, which leaves little time for thought, have 
generally a very slight regard for the past; and launch all 
their happiness on the deceitful future. They fancy them- 
selves more shrewd and practical than the philosopher, who, 
because he occasionally retraces his path in the soft twiligli^ 
of imagination, is considered a visionary idler. They know not 
the stuiF of which life is made, and arc tlicmsclves in a wiW 
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floliision. What is the future, for which they wear out tlieir 
hearts and minds with such incessant toil ?— a nonentity — 
tlie dream of a dream. The past, on the other hand, is a 
storehouse of treasures that are lodged beyond the reach of 
fate. While we have life and memory, they are ours. We 
could not have them longer. This is equivalent to an eteniity 
of enjoyment, for it ends but with our consciousness of goocl 
and evil The future is rife with disappointment The pre- 
sent glides by us while we breathe its name. We may as 
well endeavour to grasp water in the hand, as to retain such 
a small and slippery division of human life. It is, indeed, 
an inexpressibly insignificant portion of existence, and is 
chiefly valuable as we make it worthy to live in our recollec- 
tion after its departure. As the past then foi-ms so large a 
share of our being, it is strange mat men should bring them- 
selves to regard it with indiflercnce, and to waste all their 
thoughts upon things and seasons yet unborn. As wo cannot 
take a last look at the meanest material object, around which 
is breathed an atmosphere of old associations, it seems almost 
inexplicable that we should be so ready to insult the depart- 
ing year with the loud peals of joyanco. Our ancient friend 
is laden with a weight of many cares and pleasures ; but be- 
cause the stores arc familiar and the bearer is old, ought both 
to bo despised ? If a strange face and untried goods are at our 
door, and the old gufJst must necessarily resign his place to 
the new one, this memment at parting with the former is at 
Irast ill-timed. As ho glides away from the scene into the 
s)iad('s of night, with what a child-like eagerness do men 
clamorously welcome his successor, who comes like a plaiisi- 
l)le pedlar from a foreign land. They gaze greedily on his 
glittering wares, and grasp at the brittle bubbles of hope, the 
glided dross of avarice, and the drumsand rattles of ambi- 
tion. 

I know nothing of the future. 1 look upon the past as a 
well-tried friend that has departed for an eternal exile. Its 
evil qualities are written on water, its good on adamant. I 
liimciit that it is gone, and grieve that I did not better ap- 
preciate its worth before. I see it now tlirough an altered 
medium, unblinded by fear or hope or passion. I cannot 
scan the advancing year with tke same facility and precision, 
nic future is like the mist that hangs about the dawn of day. 
Coming objects loom largely in the shade, but dwindle as the 
^iglit increases. Tlie past is like an evening landscape bath- 
in the lingering glory of a departed sun. Our retros- 
pections are generally of a nature far more pure and holy 
than our hopes and our desires. The evil-minded do not 
thvell fonflly upon the past. Men love to recall the memory 
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of their best actions, and not their worst. The stem and 
heartless rush recklessly forward, 

“ And cast no longing, lingering look behind.” 

The gaiety of ingenuous childhood — ^the first smile of 
innocent love—tho cordiality and disinterestedness of youth- 
M friendship — our earliest impressions of the beauty of hu- 
man life and the loveliness of external nature— the whisper- 
ed prayers at a mother's knee ere the consciousness of sin 
made us dread our great Creator— these are amongst the many 
recollections that hallow and endear the past, and which 
would be ill exchanged for the vague and uncertain visions 
of the future. 

Even if the past has been to some a season of affliction, 
who can say that the new year will be less unhappy? We 
know the worst of one— we know literally nothing of the 
other. The dreariest path has ever some few verdant spots 
that may be looked back upon with a feeling of interest, and 
even remembered sorrows do not irritate us like those which 
are anticipated, but on the contrary often assume an aspect 
that is strangely pleasing. Their bitterness has passed away. 
If Hope never deviates from her onward path, nor mingles 
in the train of departing seasons, Memory is a safer and 
sweeter, though less briluant companion, and her footsteps 
are unfollowed by the fiend Despam T have already adverted 
to the pure and virtuous and refined emotions which are 
awakened by the contemplation of the past. Let those who 
doubt the truth of this, reflect how much more ready they 
are to forgive old injuries or vexations than such as are 
experienced in the present or anticipated in the future. We 
recollect ancient quarrels with self-accusation and a generous 
allowance. Former rivalries and contests now seem to have 
been unnecessarily fierce and virulent. A change has come 
over us, and our hearts are softened. We cannot dwell, 
therefore, too much upon the past It is a gentle teacher 
of virtue, wisdom and benevolence. We listen to its solemn 
voice with a mysterious reverence and a severe delight Tlie 
most trivial relics of our earlier life are treasured things. 
They gleam out from the dusky shadows of departed years 
like gems seen by moonlight “ Heaven lies about us in our 
infiincy.” 

Our first pure pleasures are yet in Memory’s holy keeping. 
However rough and dreary may be our onward pilgrimage, 
she, like a heavenly spirit, still haunts and cheers us with 
her magic mirror. 

It were a pitiful philosophy that would deprive us of such 
enchantments as those, and make us look upon the varied ana 
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delightful volume of the past as a dead letter. Tlioughts are 
things, and fonn quite as essential a part of our actual exis- 
tence, as our flesh and blood. 

We should reckon not our life by years and da 3 ^s, but by 
what we do and think. In this way a short life might be 
made a long one, by the quantity of ideas and deeds that 
would be crowded into its narrow span. Such is the life of 
angels, and the only one that is worthy of intellectual be- 
ings. Spirits have no marks of time. The idler and the 
sluinbcrer only exist at intervals, for vacuity and sleep arc a 
partial death. 

The noon of night is fast approaching. Now for the 
farewell toll to the (leparting year, and the snouts of welcome 
to the stranger ! But hark ! tne clock has struck ! The mys- 
tic change is over. The new year has come — the old one has 
departea. As at the death and succession of mighty mo- 
narchs, we mingle sighs and gratulations, and merriment 
and mourning. It is a sample of the varieties and incon- 
gniitics of human life. We resemble those hasty and fickle 
lovers who receive a new partner ere the predecessor is cold 
and buried. The gay bridal chariot dashes against the slow 
solemn hearse. The funeral-baked meats furnish forth the 
marriage table. But let others run riot as they may at the 
fresh arrival, and worship the rising sun, my own heart still 
yearns towards the WDftlied year. I have learnt its worst 
qualities and its best, and the first are softened, and the last 
increased by the tender hand of Time. Before me all is 
darkness. I see not 

“ Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new Bceno.s and dangers I must pass.” 

Wit] I reference to the future I can bo certain but of one 
solemn fact, that the new year brings mo nearer to that awful 
period, w hen even the past, which now lives so vividly in re- 
membrance, will be utterly annihilated, and 

“ Tills sensible warm motion will become 
A kneaded clod.” 

1 turn from this chilling prospect with stifled lircath, and 
think of “ the blind cave of eternal niglit'' with a dread 
revulsion for I love the blue skies, the green fields and the 
crystal air. I would still listen to the sound of merry voices, 
and meet the radiant faces of the young and gay. I wouhl 
study and commune with living wisdom, and trace the won- 
drous intellectual advances of mankind. Oh ! it is tcrriblo 
to receive a mandate to depart 

“ From the warm precincts of the cheerful day,” 

ere youth and hope have left us ; to quit the glittering and 
crowded theatre of life, for the dark, solitary and silent cell 

A A 
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of death To be forced from the scene at a fate-fraught pe- 
riod like the present, when such mighty moral revolutions 
are at work, is like being dragged from the spectacle of an 
unfinished drama at the moment when wo are most interested 
in its progress. But alas ! the fairest and the proudest of 
human beings must bow submissively to the stern voice of 
Asrael, come when he may, and lie in “cold obstruction,” 
while many a loathsome reptile is basldng in the pleasant 
sun ! Our dearest friends and kindred, our own cherished 
offspring, will at last walk over the cold damp sod whicli 
presses upon our breasts, with as much gaiety and thought- 
lessness as if wo had never been. 

It is law of our nature that the image of death is ever 
thrust from our minds by the strong antagonist princi])lo of 
vitality, and while our veins are supplied with pure and heal- 
thy blood, the visions of the charnel house are hiiiit and 
powerless. They may laugh at death who do not vividly 
apprehend its nature. The healthy and the hapi)y cannot 
see it. There are too many bright objects between them and 
the gi’avc. What we take for courage is often mere obtiise- 
ness of mind or strength of nerve. A fit of sickness or 
meditation works a wondrous change. Perha])s no human 
being ever looked death in the face without a shudder. The 
hero who marches up to the cannon s mouth, beholds not the 
Iving of Terrors on his path. ThroUgll’ the din and smoko 
of the mortal strife, he is dra^vn onward ])y tlic glittering 
eye of Fame, that wins him to destruction, as the deadly 
scriient is said to fliscinate its prey. He that would die 
boldly and proudly in the presence of assembled thousands, 
would shrink aghast from an unseen struggle with the last 
dread enemy of man. A desire for death or even an indifier- 
cnce to life, is a moral disease, and is not consistent with our 
nature, in which the principle of self-preservation is so deeply 
planted. Tlie fear of the grave may indeed be easily evaded, 
but never perhaps fairly and entirely overcome. The thirst of 
glory, and the consolations of religion do not make us friendly 
)rith death on its own account ; but render us proof against its 
terrors by filling our minds with more congenial images, and 
by presenting us with glimpses of a paradise beyond the 
gloomy mtings of the tomb. And yet if we philosophically 
contemplate the relations of life and death, our horror of 
annihilation seems utterly unreasonable. It is as natural to 
die as it is to live. In fact, life itself is “ a daily death."' 
As far as yesterday is concerned, we are already dead. Lite- 
rally speaking, we exist but in the present. In a few brief 
years both mind and body undergo as complete a revolution 
as the change from animal to vegetable existence. We are 
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at last no more the same beings, than echoes are original 
sounds. Wo bear but a faint resemblance to our former 
selves. Had we dropped into the grave in our dawn of life, 
our childhood would not have been more unequivocally dead 
than it now is. Our youtli must also die and next our man- 
hood, and when old age, says Montaigne, is carried to the 
tomb, it is but an additional death. “Why,” he continues, 

“ should we so dread the last ? Our death is a part of the 
life of the universe which exists by incessant change.” No- 
tliing is stationary, and change is a partial annihilation. Wo 
do but make room for other existences. Our bodies either 
turn into masses of animal life, or give vitality to green herbs 
and flowers. We look upon the death of our childhood 
without fear and trembling. We do not lament that we were 
dead a century ago, and why should we grieve because a 
century hence wo shall be in the same condition. Wo are 
sliocked that the heavens should shino as brightly and men 
live as jo}'Oiisly after our decease, as during our brief sojourn 
upon earth. Hut it was the same before our birth. No 
sign or change in nature heralded our advent. Of how littlo 
iiliportance is the greatest individual to tho world, and y^^t of 
how much imi)ortance is the humblest to himself ! 

It seems one of the many strange anomalies of the human 
niiud, that it should be so eager to anticipate the future, and 
v('t shrink l)ack with-sudi repugnance from that consumma- 
iioii to wliieli our [)rogrcss so inevitably leads. We hurry 
fonvard as if the cmf of life were all that we could desire. 
TIk' vast uumljer and the sociality of our fellow travellers 
luake us forget the goal of our pilgrimage. If any single indi- 
vidual wci'ii to feel that he alone m the countless crowd were 
(iouiiied to certain d(!ath, at a fixed period, however remote, 
la* would look forward with a feeling too honublc for words 
In paint. The unceilaiiity of each man’s allotted time, and 
lli(^ community of our fate, make us less thoughtiul and 
more contented. Though it is not precisely as the poet has 
observed, tliat 

“ All men think all men mortal but themselves/' 

}(!t each individual believes in his own good fortune, and 
i'xpi;cts a long lease of life. He flatters himself that ho shall 
survive his associates ; that ho shall be the last called to tho 
dread account. He has so often escaped before, that he quells 
every fresh alann with the hope of a continuation of the 
same happy chances. Tlio idea of death, as I have already 
explained, is received with so much difiiculty by those who 
arc conscious of the strong impregnation of life through their 
whole system, that the most trivial objects may call oil their 
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attention from the subject. Such is the power of a happy 
imagination and a healthy frame. 

Were we embarked on a voyage to a hostile foreign shore, 
and knew ourselves condemn^ to be stripped, tortured, and 
hung by savage hands, we should think the longest pas- 
sage too short, and curse the swiftness of our vessel. A few 
pleasant islands in our course would not drive away the an- 
ticipation of the last port. But as we travel towards the 
narrow house to lie down in darkness and corruption, we are 
impatient of a moment's delay, and the great object in life 
seems to be to shorten its duration. It is a happy thing, hown 
ever, that the mind is thus strangely constituted, and tliat wo 
arc able to close our eyes against unplcixsinf^ prospects, and 
tiun away our thoughts from the end of all tilings. 

There is no period of the life of man so interesting as its 
close. A birth occasions less excitement than a death. A 
new-born human being is rarely an object of particular in- 
terest to any portion of mankind, except to those who have 
introduced him to the world ; but the lowliest spirit that ever 
wore human clay is dignified in the eyes of all men at the 
final hour. Even the poor fleshly frame which once perhaps 
atlbrded food for merriment, or a mark for scorn's poisoned 
arrows, is then regarded with a profound and mysterious n;- 
verence. We enter the death-chamber of tlie rudest peasant 
with a slow and solemn step, as* if' we trod upon holy 
ground. A too abrupt or a too easy manner would seem 
a sacrilege. We stand near his simple coffin in religions 
silence, or speak in whispers, as if fearful of distiubing his 
awful slumber. All ordinary and familiar sounds are like a 
mockery of the eternal sleeper. His cold clay is liallowcd. 
The mightiest of earthly potentates would approach him 
with respect. As he lies in his silent state, there is a strange 
power in his fixed and pallid lineaments. He is the repre- 
sentative of the majesty of death. 

The golden portals of palaces fly open at the approach of 
th(' King of TeiTors, as freely as the shetiherd’s wicker gate. 
Neither massy battlements, nor valorous guards, nor the 
power of the state, nor the pmyers of the priesthood, nor 
the ingenuity of art, nor the magic of beauty, nor the might 
of genius, nor the holiness of virtue, can protect the domes- 
tic hearth from that general and relentless foe. His silent 
footstep giveth no warning. We know not' when he may 
steal upon us. This uncertainty is an additional horror. Wo 
know when the trees are to wther and the flowers are to 
fade. Wo prepare for the approach of winter. But death 
has no stated season. Ho comes in youth and in age, in 
sickness and in health. Hi' casts no sliadc before him. This 
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mighty and mysterious visitor from an unknown world is more 
terrible than the simoom of the desert. He blasts the green- 
est landscape of life at a single breath. Like a dread magi- 
cian, he enters invisibly our most secret haunts, and strikes 
us to the ground with his unseen wand. 

When the sense of our mortality comes heavily upon 
the heart, what a pitiful delusion is human life ! We look 
around us in this busy scene, and echo the exclamation of 
the preacher that “ all is vanity !” At such a moment a 
film is removed from our mental vision, “ a change comes 
over the spirit of our dreams,'' and that which lately seemed 
serious and important, wo discover to be vain and idle ; 
while all that once charmed us becomes a mournful mockery. 
We gaze with pity and with wonder upon those who are still 
labouring under the same delusion from which we ourselves 
liavo awaked ; their laughter seems hysterical and their 
merriment hollow. Tlic ifecling in some degree resembles, 
though it greatly exceeds it in intensity, the effect of closing 
the ears to the music of a ball-room aild watching the move- 
nu'iits of the dancers It is recorded of an impassioned Ita- 
lian poet that ho could never look upon such a scene, even 
with its musical accompaniments, witliout laughing and shud- 
dering at the same moment. Witli a similarly blended senti- 
ment of the ludicrous and the sad do we gaze upon life's 
oiddy whirl, when the*gol*den mist of enchantment eva])orates 
from the scene. Wlnni the remembrance of death throw's 
a shadow upon the soul and chills the blood, our only true 
consolation is the thought of Him who gave us life on earth 
jind decreed that death" should but usher us into eternal exis- 
tence in a brighti'r and a better world. 

Hut to retimi to the consideration of my more immedi- 
ate subject let me not conclude without hailing the New 
Year, with a somewhat kinder greeting than it has yet re- 
e('ived. I may not look upon it with the same aftection^ as 
th(3 old one, but it is not wholly unattractive.^ ^ The thirst 
for novelty makes every Now Year a wi^lconie visitor to most 
men. It suggests fresh plans and inspires fresh hoptis. Life 
and the world seem adapted to our impatience of stillness and 
monotony. The cver-fiitting forms and hues of external 
nature, the endless variety (ff human faces and human cha- 
racter, and the phantasmagorial progression of events, are all 
ministrant to our taste for change. If I cannot on the whole 
he so enthusiastic in my welcome to the present year as in 
my farewell to the past one, let it be remembered, that sliould 
I live another season, its aspect and character will be changed, 
nnd like its predecessor, it will bo hailed at parting with a 
thoughtful sigh. 
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I. 

Fair Lady ! as though friendship’s chain seem broken, 
It holds, with wonted force, this faitliful heart, 

I fain reserve’s delusive veil would part. 

And learn if haply yet some lingering token 
Of old regard aiicl tenderness supprest 
Remainetli lurking in thy gentle breast. 

ir. 

Fate with no heavier blow nor keener sting 
May crush or goad us, when the genial power 
Of friendship tails and trifles of an hour 
Rend cacli dear link that from our early spring. 

Held us in pleasant thrall. The cup of life 
Bears nouglit so bitter as the drops of strife ! 

III. 

Alas 1 I may not meet thee in the crowd 
Unmoved — ^for in thy sweet familiar face, 

The hallowed past hath left a startling trace :~ 

At once, with sudden impulse, foiid and proud, 

My bosom heaves — unconsciously my feet 
Approach thee, and my lips thy name repeat ! 

IV. 

But oh ! the deadly pang, the freezing chill, 

When hy the calm gaze of that altered eye 
The spell is broken ! Lady, if the sigh 
That meets thine car could say what feelings thnll 
Uiis troubled heart, or what my sad looks meant, 
Metliinks e’en thy stem coldness might relent. 

V. 

I cannot think that all our mutual dreams 
Were false as twilight shadows, nor believe 
Thine heart could change, or words like thine deceive ; 
And still as travellers for the sun’s bright beams 
Up-gaze in hope, though clouds may lour awhile, 

T wait and watch for thy returning smile. 
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I. 

And can’st thou leave me thus ? Oh, say farewell ! 

E'en grant one gracious look before we part 
For cver—and the troubled thoughts that swell 
So fearfully in this o'erburthened heart 
Shall own a momentary lull serene, 

Like sun-soothed billows blustering storms between. 

II. 

Still this averted eye ? — this silence cold — 

This sullen cloud upon a brow so fnir — 

This lifeless languor of the hand I hold 
Without its will— this spirit-freezing air, 

Never before by frame so lovely worn — 

This dumb rebuke— and this curved lip of scorn ? 

III. 

Alas ! that eye and brow and lip and hand, 

Late ministrant to Love's unclouded heaven, 

Are lost to mo. I may not now command 
E'en the land word to parting strangers given, 

Nor one relenting lo'ok, although the last. 

In this death-hour of all the tender past 

IV. 

How frail is language when, as dark as death, 

The panting heart its muffled woes would speak ! 

Sleep’s night-mare struggle, or the bubbling breath 
Of drowning mariner, is not more weak ; 

Or even thou soft pity's pang should'st learn 
And cease to stand so statue-like and stem. 

V. 

'Tis but a dream ! It cannot be that thou 
So tender once and true, so bright and warm, 

Can'st bear a frozen heart, tliough on that brow 
Stem Winter seem to reign. Alas ! what chann 
May break this dreadM trance— once more make known 
That blue eye's liquid glow, that lip's love-tone ? 

VI. 

Oh, simshine of my day— my star of night ! 

Queen of my waking hours, and of my (teams 
The one pervading imago !— if thy lignt . 

Pass^from me now, as pass the solar beams 
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Down the flushed west on foreign brows to sluiio, 
What were the darkness of the grave to iiiino ? 

VII. 

Art silent still ?— Oh, dearest Lady, speak, 

Nor mock me like the dead 1 If ever tone 
Or look of mine hath roused that spirit meek, 

Or turned a soft and loving heart to stone, 

Forgive— forgive I bow me to the dust, 

And with repentant throes to mercy trust. 

VIII. 

Lo ! the dark cloud dissolves, and gracious rain 
Falls gently from the dimmed cerulean eye ! 

I hear that soft melodious voice again. 

More sweet than streamlet’s laugh or zephyr’s sigh,— 

Oh, Love’s divinest Priestess, never more 

’fry my heart’s faith with such dread penance sore ! 


SONNET. . 

WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES. 


llow fraught with music, beauty and repose, 

Tliis holy time, and solitude profound ! 

The lingering day along the mountain glows ; 
Witli songs of birds the twilight woods resound. 
Through the soft gloom, yon sacred fanes around, 
The radiant fly’'^ its mimic lightning throws ; 

Fair Gunga’s stream along the green vale flows, 
And gently breathes a thought-awakening sound ! 
Such hour and scene my spirit loves to hail, 

When nature’s smile is so divinely sweet — 

When every note that trembles on the gale. 

Seems caught from realms untrod by mortal feet — 
Where everlasting harmonies prevail — 

Wliere rise the purified, their God to greet ! 


* The firc-Hy. 
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STANZAS. 


I. 

Tis one brief week, since thou and I 
Sat hand in hand, and side by side ; 

Now each beholds a different sky, 

From crowded streets, from waters wide. 

Though round me blue waves brightly roll, 

And o'er me heaven's broad arch is fair, 

Still lingeiing turns my faithful soul 
To solemn London's misty air. 

ii- 

'Mid that vast city's countless walls, . 

One small dim room is dear to me ; 

For deepest gloom unheeded falls, 

Where mutual hearts love’s visions see. 

And hours Elysian oft were mine 
When the sick day grew dun as night. 

For still that star-like eye of thine 
Would kindle with an inward light. 

III. 

I mix with other men, but find 

Their thoughts and mine are not the same; 

The cloud of care is on my mind. 

The curse of sickness on my frame ; 

And saddened and reserved and lone, 

I feel life's burden hard to bear. 

Save when sweet Woman's gentler tone 
Breathes more than magic m mine ear. 

IV. 

When thine unrivalled beauty shone 
Within the dear, though dusky room. 

Like Cynthia's on her silver throne 
Thy brightening brow dispersed the gloom ; 

And when thy lond and playful wile 
Hath cheated grief of all her store 
Oh, never tone, or touch, or smilo 
So thrilled a lover’s frame before ! 

V. 

Lady, those farewell tears of thine, 

From love’s blue heaven a sacred shower. 

Were like the fabled fount divine 
Whose every drop became a flower ; 

For fair and precious fancies rose 

E’en while I watched those bright tears start, 

And now where'er thy wanderer goes 
Ho bears an Eden in his heart ! 

B B 



FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


Francis J effrev was a most laborious, sagacious and con- 
scientious expounder of the laws of the land ; but it is as the 
expounder of the laws of taste and criticism— as the literary 
and not the legal judge— that he will be remembered by 
posterity. The rarity of high literary attainments and their 
wide and momentous influence must always be practically 
acknowledged by the world at large ; though to a superficial 
observer the more immediate and palpable effect of the 
labours of men in the professions that supply the imme- 
diate demands of life seems to throw the poet or the 
critic into a state of comparative insignificance and inu- 
tility. But posterity adjusts the scales, and then the true 
weight is known. Francis Jeffi-ey, the critic, was a far more 
important personage than Lord Jeffrey, the judge. In the 
latter capacity he merited and obtained the commendation 
and respect of his fellow-citizens,— in the former he was ad- 
mired in the four quarters of the world. 

Tlicrc has been a great revolution in taste and criticism 
since Jeffrey guided the public mind. Tliis led us to fear 
when wo saw the announcement of the death of this emi- 
nent individual, that the event would create comparatively 
little sensation in the literary world, and that the new race 
of critics who have spnmg up since liis time would treat with 
but slight respect the memory of a man whose decisions 
were so different from their own. We have been agreeably 
disappointed ; for upon the whole the public journals havo 
spoken of him with generosity and justice, though some two 
or tliree have not hesitated to sneer at what they esteem 
Ids erroneous criticism upon the first poet of his day. 

Tlie world has not often seen so sagacious a critic on elegant 
literature, and especially on poetry, as Francis Jeffrey. He 
was the best critical contributor to the best critical publica- 
tion that Europe has produced. One or two of his coadju- 
tors surpassed him in depth of learning, in originality of 
thought, and in force of style ; he had not the wit of Sydney 
Smitli nor the brilliancy of Macaulay, but he had singular 
grace, clearness and copiousness and felicity of diction, and 
in a delicate perception of the faults and beauties of a poet’s 
works, we venture to say, that he never had a superior. 

A tme critic on poetry is far less frecmently met with than 
a tnie poet; It would not, perhaps, be difficult to mention some 
twenty British poets of the nineteenth century, whose genius is 
beyond dispute ; but is there any thing like the same number. 
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of critics ofi poetry to whose decisions the world is willing to 
how with unmiestioning submission ? Certainly not. Even 
poets themselves are often miserable judges ‘of the produc- 
tions of their own brethren.* Lord Byron, for example, was 
one of the very worst critics that ever lived. Poets them- 
selves, in judging of poetry, are not unfrequently wilful, par- 
tial, and exclusive. In general they can only truly relish 
the kind of poetry which they have cultivated themselves, 
and even with respect to that mvoured department of the art, 
sometimes betray a perversity of taste, and an obliquity of 
vision when the merits of a rival are to be considered. As 
to readers in general, they are quite incapable of foming 
an opinion for themselves. When a new poem appears, 
they dare not pretend to commend or blame it until 
they know the decision of the critics. Jefircy was aVmoBt 
infallible. Ilis taste was catholic. He could appreciate 
excellencies of the most opposite kinds. His discrimina- 
tion of beauties and defects was so exquisitely subtle and 
true, that it was analogous to the touch of a blind man, 
compared with the rude rough gropings of other men when 
thrown into unaccustomed darkness. His mind seemed to feel 
distinguishing differences, with a most delicate and uner- 
ring truthfulness. No critic ever analyzed or defined the 
peculiarities of a poet more accurately, more distinctly, 
more eloquently, thcii Francis Jeffrey ; and yet Wordsworth 
calls him the worst critic that Scotland ever produced, a 
soil, he says, especially prolific in such weeds. In the eyes 
of many of the present race of critics, Jefirey’s review of 
The, Excursion is the greatest error that he ever committed. 
Yet thirty years after the publication of that famous criti- 
cism, Jeftrey lived to say that the opinions he had formerly 
expressed were in no degree altered. Nor do wo see why 
they should have been. Jeffrey does the fullest iustice in 
that critique to Wordsworth’s high powers, wliile ho points 
out those defects which all his reasonable admirers, even in 
the present day, are willing to acknowledge. It is very re- 
markable that all the poets whom Jeftrey highly praised 
have kept their station to this moment. He made not a 
single mistake. He never spoke of the immortality of men 
whose reputation was dead the following quarter. This is a 
rare triumpk To judge of its value, let any man turn over 
the pages of the periodical literature of the last ten or 
twenty years, and see how many forgotten writers have been 
called Miltons and Shakespeares ; how many illustrious 


As \re have shown in a preceding es-say— On False Criticism by Irue Poets. 
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obscurities have been puffed in vain !* Besides this fine 
faculty of discrimination — so important to a critic — Jef- 
frey had the advantage of a singularly flowing and lucid 
style, and though he never hesitated to point out defects, ho 
was always both humane and gentlemanly. His satire was 
more playful than pungent, and it was evident that he spoke 
more cordially and from the heart when he had an opportu- 
nity to praise, even his opponents, than when ho was called 
upon to censure them. He was a critic that would have 
satisfied Popo, who says, 

Learn then what morals critics ought to show 
For ’tis but half a judge’s task to know, 

’Tis not enough taste, judgment, learning join, 

In all you speak let truth and candour shine. 

That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow, but sock your friendship too. 

All the poets whom Jefirey criticised, did seek his friend- 
ship, with the exception of Wordsworth, Southey and Cole- 
ridge, who never forgot or forgave a good-natured laugh at 
some of the pcculianties of their style.f 


* Let us adduce a single specimen of the way in which our public critics distri- 
bute immortal reputations. Perhaps few of our readers have heard of Mr. Heraud 
and his Epic Poem— TAe Judgment of the Flood. Apd yet some of the leading 
periodicals of London about sixteen years ago pronounced it equal to Para- 
dise Lost : one of them said it was superior. It was equally well spoken of in 
Ireland, where it was first published. Fraser^s Magazine (a clever periodical 
too) said it was “ one of the noblest poems with which modern genius has 
e7iriched our language and nation.^ “It is perhaps,” adds the reviewer, “t/te 
noblest poem of modern times”— and this, in spite of what has been done by 
Byron, Scott, Southey, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Coleridge 1 These “are little 
men.” “He,” Mr. Heraud, “is capable of shedding a redeeming light on this 
petty age of little men.” The same reviewer says, that after perusing Mr, 
Heraud’s colloquy of angels, the reader may turn “to similar passages in 
Milton without any dreary sensation of having sustained a fall— a difference may 
be perceived, but no unseemly disparity.'’ The advertisement of the book directs 
the public to similar notices in the Quarterly Review, Literary Gazette, Atheneeum, 
Atlas, kc. kc. We are told that “ the plot and characters are indeed majestic, 
and while merely as poetry the volume surpasses all modern attempts ; as a story, 
it is as interesting and as likely to be popular as a novel or romance. The book was 
published in 1834. 'Where is it now ? Mr. Heraud, we helievo, is a man of talent, 
perhaps of genius— but instead of being made immortal by his critics, he has 
been killed untimely by outrageous laudation. Jeffrey never criticised in this 
style; but there is now scarcely a periodical that does not announce almost every 
month a new Shakespeare or Milton. Very few critics, indeed, are capable 
of forming an independent and correct judgment of a new poem. Jeffrey 
was amongst the few. 

f And all our little feuds, at least all mine, 

Dear Jeffrey, once my most redoubted foe, 

^s far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things below), 

Are over : here’s a health to “ Auld Lang Syne 1” 

I dp not know you, and may never know 
Your face,— but you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my soul, 


Von Juan, 
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VALLEE DES VAUX 

AiiH-Th Meeting of the Waters. 

If I dream of the past, at fair Fancy’s command, 
Up-floats from the Hue sea thy small sunny land 1 
O’er thy green hills, sweet Jersey, the fresh breezes blow, 
And silent and warm is thy Valine des Vaux ! 

There alone have I loitered ’mid blossoms of gold, 

And forgot that the great world was crowded and cold. 
Nor believed that a land of enchantment could show 
A vale more divine than the Vall(^o des Vaux. 

A few little white cots, calm as clouds in the sky, 

Or as still sails at sea, when the light breezes die. 

And a mill with its wheel in the brook’s silver glow 
Form thy beautiful hamlet, sweet Valine des Vaux ! 

As the brook prattled by like an infant at play. 

And each wave as it passed stole a moment away, 

I thought how serenely a long life would flow. 

By the sweet little brook in the Valine des Vaux. 


VIEW OF CALCUTTA. 

Here Passion’s rastless eye and spirit rude 
May greet no kindred images of power 
To fear or wonder ministrant. — iNo tower. 
Time-struck and tenantless, here seems to brood. 
In the dread majesty of solitude. 

O’er human pride departed~no rocks lower 
O’er ravenous billows — no vast hollow wood 
Rings with the lion’s thunder— no dark bower 
The crouching tiger haunts— no gloomy cave 
Glitters with savage eyes ! But all the scene 
Is calm and cheemil. At the mild command 
Of Britain’s sons, tho skilful and the brave, 

Fair palace-structures decorate the land. 

And proud ships float on Hooghly’s breast serene ! 


♦ Vallfy of A'’a!lies. 
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LINES TO A SKYLARK. 


Wanderer through the wilds of air ! 
Freely as an angel fair ^ 

Thou dost leave the solid earth, 

Man is bound to from his birth. 

Scarce a cubit from the grass 
^rings the foot of lightest lass — 

Thou upon a cloud can'st leap, 

And o'er broadest rivers sweep, 

Climb up heaven's steepest height, 
Fluttering, twinkling, in the li^t ; 
Soaring, singing ; tul, sweet bird, ^ 
Tliou art neither seen nor heard. 

Lost in azure fields afar 
Like a distance-hidden star. 

That alone for angels bright 
Breathes its music, sheds its light. 

Warbler of the morning’s mirth ! 

When the gray mists rise from earth. 
And the round dews on each spraj 
Glitter in the golden ray. 

And thy wild notes, sweet though high, 
Fill the wide cerulean sky, 

Is there human heart or brain 
Can resist thy merry strain ? 

But not always soanng high. 

Making man up-tum nis eye 
Just to learn wnat shape of love, 
Raineth music from above 
All the sunny cloudlets fair 
Floating on the azure air. 

All the glories of the sky 
Thou leavest unreluctantly, 

.Silently with happy breast 
To drop into thy lowly nest. 

Though the frame of man must be 
Bound to earth, the soul is free ; 

But that freedom oft doth bring 
Discontent and sorrowing. 

Oh ! that from each wahng vision, 
Gorgeous vista, gleam Elysian, 
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From ambition’s dizzy height, 

And from hope’s illusive light, 

Man, like thee, glad lark, could brook 
Upon a low green spot to look, 

And with home-affections blest 
Sink into as calm a nest ! 


SONNETS-WRITTEN AT SEA. 


[fine weather.] 

The plain of ocean ’neath the crystal air 
Its azure bound extends — ^the circle wide 
Is sharply clear,— contrasted hues divide 
Tlie sky and water. Clouds, like hills that wear 
The winter’s snow-wrought mantle, brightly fair, 

Rest on the main’s blue marge. As shadows glide 
O’er dew-decked fields, the calm ship seems to slide 
O’er glassy paths that catch the noon-tide glare 
As if bestrown wifh diamonds. (Quickly play 
The small crisp waves that musically break 
Their shining peaks.— And now, if aught can make 
Celestial spirits downward wing their way, 

Methinks they glitter in the proud sun’s wake 
And breathe a glorious beauty on the day 1 

[a calm, after a gale.] 

Jake mountain-mists that roll on sultry airs, 

Unheard and slow the huge waves heave around 
That lately roared in wrath. The storm-fiend, bound 
Within his unseen cave, no longer tears 
The vexed and wearied main. The moon appears, 
Uncurtaining wide her azure realms profound 
To cheer the sullen night. Though not a sound 
Reposing Nature breathes, my rapt soul hears 
The far-off murmur of my native streams 
Like music from the stars — ^tho silver tone 
Is memory’s lingering echo. Ocean’s zone 
Infolds me from the past ; — ^this small bark seems 
The centre of a world — an island lone ; 

And home's dear forms are like departed chcams ! 
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I. 

The breast that would not feel this calm profound, 

The eye that would not love this landscape fair, 

Though in their mortal make beyond compare. 

In spiritual life were senseless and unsound. 

This glassy lake— the silent hills around— 

The western clouds where rests, like woven air, 

In tresses wild, the day-god's golden hair— 

All seem in sleep's divine enchantment bound. 

Nor brute nor human form, nor cot nor cave. 

Nor palace proud, nor sign nor sound of life 
Is seen or heard ; not lonelier is the grave ; 

And yet this lovely solitude is rife 

With food for living thought, and few would crave 

A holier refuge from the loud world's strife. 

ir. 

But, ah ! no scene of loveliness may last ! 

The earth is all mutation. Sunny skies— 

The meadows gay— the sleeping lake that lies 
A broad bright sneet of gold— are soon o’ercast. 

O'er all these silent hills loud gales have past, 

And ere long shall return. Tlie gorgeous dyes 
Of sun-set clouds, — the calm night's countless eyes,— 
Shall vanish at the rude storm’s trumpet-blast. 

'Tis thus too with the soul. Eternal change 
Of mood and passion seems her lot below ; 

Nature and man with kindred movement range 
From fair to foul, from happiness to woe. 

Again to light and joy— reversion strange— 

And nought a long monotony may know. 

HI. 

Yet well and wisely hath the poet said. 

That “ all exists by elemental strife. 

And passions are the elements of life.*" 

This moving world were as a dreamless bed— 

Grave of the living— if stagnation dread 
Held in its base enthralment Nature's realm. 

And man's unsiumbering soul. Though storms o'erwhelm 
Life's scene awhile, eternal stillness dead 
Were heavier fate for human heart to bear. 

We know not what we ask ; but, blind and weak. 

Madly neglect the blessings that we share, 

And hidden evils ignorantly seek. 

Oh ! if his own fixed fate could man bespeak 
How oft for change would rise the impatient prayer I 


♦ PnnA 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


ON THEIR POETICAL MERITS, AND ON THE QUESTION OK Ti) 
WHOM ARE THEY ADDRESSED 

At a time when our elder poets are so mucli studied, and 
10 justly admired, it seems not a little extraordinary tliat the 
lonnets of the immortal Shakespeare should bo almost uttcr- 
y neglected. Wlien alluded to, as they rarely are, by mo- 
Icrn critics, it is generally to echo the flippant insolence of 
5 tcevens, who asserted that nothing short of the strongest 
!Vct of Parliament could enlist readers into their service. 
We know, however, that in Shakespeare’s life-time, these 
‘ sugred sonnets,” as Meres quaintly calls them, were in great 
:stecm, and were for a Ion" while far better known tlian 
many of the plays, which fell into comparative disrepute for 
^ome time before the author’s death, and were not pu])]ished 
in a collected form until several years after. Onlv eleven ol’ 
the dramas were printed during the poet’s life. Shakespeare 
[lied (on his birth-day, April 23,) in 1616. The first com])lcto 
edition was printed in 1623, and was the ioint speculation of 
four booksellers ; a circumstance from which Malone infers, 
that no single publisher was at the time willing to risk his 
money on an entire coViection of the plays. 

A bookseller of the name of Jaggard did not hesitate to 
publish, on his own account, in 1599, the sonnets which ap- 
pear under the title of “ The Passiomte Filcjrm” even in 
defiance of the author, or at all events without consulting his 
wishes. The collection was so inaccurate and made with so 
little care, that Marlowe’s math’igal, “ Cmie live with 'iiic, t&c.,” 
was included in it as the production of Shakespeare. The un- 
popularity of Shakespeare’s dramatic works, during even the 
greater part of the 1 7th centuiy, is another illustration, to 
be added to a thousand others, of the capriciousness of the 
public taste. In one hundred years were published only four 
editions of his plays, and now, perhaps, next to the Eiblo, 
tlie exclusive coi)ynght of these Avorks would be more valua- 
ble than that of any other publication that has yet appeared. 

When we reflect upon the manner in which the plays have 
been subjected to the flcldcness of the public mind, we 
ought perhaps to bo less surprised at the fate of the sonnets. 
There are also certain considerations connected with the lat- 


“ An almost impenetrable darkiioss rests on the question, and no effort ha.s 
titlierto, in the smallest degree, tended to disperse the 
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ri'i‘, wliicli may render their present unpopularity a mystery 
ul‘ more easy solution. 

In tlic first place, we must recollect the eqiiivocal nature 
of their subject, and, secondly, the unpopular cnaracter of tho 
sonnet as a peculiar form of verse. It is true, that at the time 
of their original publication, the sonnet was a fashionable 
species of composition, but it forced its way into notice rather, 
from the great reputation of its cultivators, than from its own 
actual adaptation to the general taste. 

Another cause of their neglect may be discovered in the 
enmity of Steevens, whose arrogant and tasteless criticisms 
have had a strange influence over succeeding commentators. 
Alexander Chalmers observes, that “ it is perhaps necessary 
that some notice should be taken of Shakespeare's poems, 
in an account of his life and writings, although they have 
never” (which is not true) “ been favourites with the public 
but all he ventures to add on so insignificant and unworthy a 
subject is, that tho peremptory decision of Mr. Steevens, 
on the merits of these poems, severe as it is, only amounts 
to tho general conclusion of modern critics ! He has also 
the audacity to pretend, that it is necessary to oiler some 
apology for inserting tlie poems of ACilliam Shakespeare in 
his voluminous collection of tlio British Boots ! He is bold 
enough to assert that there are “ scattered beauties” in the 
sonnets, enoiigli, it is hoped, to justify their admission” 
into the same collection, in whicli Gorbet, Tiubeville, Pitt, 
Yaldcn, Hughes, Duke, King, Sprat, Walsh and Pomfret, 
have each an honourable place ! 

In most of the critical and biographical notices of Shakes- 
peare, a contemptuous silence is obseiwed on the suliject of 
the sonnets ; and indeed the mass of readers, at tho present 
(lay, arc not even aware that Shakesj)care is tho author of a 
volume of Miscellaneous Poems. Wordsworth, in one of his 
prefaces to his own poems, (published in 1815,) announces 
it as an interesting fact, that such a work is extant, and 
that it is every way worthy of the illustrious Shakespeare. 
Dr. Drake, however, is the only writer who has taken up 
the subject with the enthusiasm which every thing connected 
with that glorious name is so well calculated to awaken. His 
indefatigable industry and the genuine love of literature, 
wliich he on all occasions exhibits, excite the respect and 
sympatliy of every generous mind. Ho has contributed more 
than any other critic with whom I am acquainted to revive 
these unjustly neglected poems. 

A regret has often been expressed that wo have little be- 
yond a collection of barren dates in what is called the life of 
Shakespeare. Now, Iconccive, andin tliis opinionido notstand 
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pjono, tliat if any new light is to be thrown on Shakespeare’s 
life and cliaracter, it must result from a careful and profound 
study of these sonnets. Frederic Schlcgel lias observed, that 
it is in these pieces wo arc first introduced to a personal 
knowledge of the great poet and his feclinp. “ Wlien he wrote 
sonnets,'' he observes, “ it seems as if he had considered him- 
self as more of a poet than when he wrote plays ; he was the 
manager of a theatre, and he viewed the drama as his busi- 
ness ; on it he exerted all his intellect and power ; but when 
he had feelings intense and secret to express, he had recourse 
to a form of writing, with which his habits had rendered him 
familiar. It is strange but delightful to scrutinize, in these 
short effusions, the character of Shakespeare. For the right 
understanding of even his dramatic worts, these lyrics are of 
the greatest importance; they show us, that in his dramas he 
very seldom speaks according to his own thoughts or feelings, 
but according to his biowledgc." This is also the opinion 
of his celebrated brother, Augustus William Schlcgel, and of 
Dr. Ulrici, and f take up a strong position when I shelter my- 
self under such authorities.’'^ Mr. Thomas Campbell, how- 
ever, has expressed his surprise that Augustus William Sehle- 
gel, “ one of the most brilliant and acute spirits of the age, ' 
should have made this “ erroneous over-estimate of the light 
derivable from these poems respecting the poet's history." 
He contends that the lacts attested by the sonnets “ can bo 
liehl in a mit-shcll," that they do not unc(puvocally paint the 
actual situation of the poet, nor make us acfpiainted with 
Ids passions ; nor contain any confession of the most remark- 
a])le errors of his youthful years. He does not deny that 
some slight hints of a pci’sonal nature may he gathered from 
a cai’eful [)erusal, but he considers these to be grossly exag- 
gt'vated. 

Malone and Dr. Drake are of opinion, that the sonnets of 
Haniel were the prototype of Shakespeare's ; and though 
tlaar observations on this subject are not without weight, 1 
am inrlined to think that Shakespeare had studied all the 
sonnet compositions of his ])redecessors, wdthout construct- 
ing his own after any ])articular staudanl. Daniel's system 
is not peculiar to himself ; there w'cro other writers, both 


It an oxtnioi’flinavy (leficioncy of critical aomnon in the common- 

tiitnrs oil Sliatespeare, that none of tliein, as far as we Know, hii\i‘ ever thoii|jiht 
'*j availiiif^ themselves of liis soimels for traeinp: the eireiimstanees of his lite. 
1'lu‘M' somirts paint mo^t nmMpiivoc.illy the aetual situation ami sentiments ot 
Cir poet ; they eimhlc us to l(('(*om(’ aeipiaiiited with the pa.''''ioiis ol the man ; 
''x'v even eoiitaiii tlie most remarkable confessions of hi.s youthlnl errors !"— 

OH Dnmatii' lAU’ratiur, hij Augustus WUliam Sehlegrl. The vemaiks ot 
' 'vilcric Selilejjol are e.straeteil from liis LccUires on the IlistonjoJ JAtemiurP, 
(uui Modem. 
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before and after him, who adopted the hanic form. As to liis 
turn of expression, tliough in some respects similar to Shakes- 
peare’s, it is not more so tluan that of his other contempo- 
raries. It was the diction and idiom of the age. Shakespeare 
not being an Italian scholar, and not tliercdbre acquainted 
with the strict models, chose the system that was most popu- 
lar at the time, and which was certainly the most easy to 
construct, and pcrliaps the most agreeable to his own ear. 
That the form of three elegiac quatrains, concluding with a 
couplet, is infinitely less difficult than the Petrarchan sonnet, 
and is capable of being rendered highly musical and agree- 
able in skilful hands, no critic would be willing to dispute ; 
but, strictly speaking, it is not entitled to the name of sonnet. 
In the legitimate sonnet, the first eight lines should have but 
two rhymes, and the concluding six lines should have cither 
two or three rhymes arranged alternately. Shakespeare’s four- 
teen-line effusions arc very exquisite little poems, but tliey are 
not sonnets, and I only call them sucli to distinguish them 
from his longer pieces, and because they are generally re- 
cognized by that title. 

Some ivritcrs have a ridiculous habit of calling cveiy short 
poem a sonnet, without reference to its precise number of 
tines or its general construction. They miglit just as well 
call a didactic poem an ode ; a blank-verse poem a song ; or 
an elegy an epigram. It is uncritical and injudicious to con- 
found the different order.s of verse by inappropriate titles. 

Many people disapprove entirely of the system of the son- 
net as too arbitrary and confined, and compare it to the bed of 
Procrustes,* which the limbs of the victims laid thereon wore 
made to tit by being either stretched or amputated, as the case 
required. They ol jeet to its being limited to a precise num- 
ber of lines ; as if the same objection might not be made to 
every other form of verse. The sonnet is one stanza of four- 
teen lines as the Spenserian measure is one stanza of nine linos. 
Some poems have neen constructed entirely of sonnet-stanzas. t 
Though the Spenserian stanza is much shorter, it is gene- 
rally complete in itself, and the sound and sense arc wound 
up together by the concluding Alexandrine, in a way that 
fully satisfies lioth the car and the mind. Even in eight and 
four-line stanzas there is usually a certain unity and com- 


* It was Ben .Tonson who first made use of this now stale comparison : “ Ho 
nirsocl Betrarch for redactin/if verses into Sonnets, wliich he said wa.s like that 
tyrant’s bed, where some who were too short were raeked, others too lonp cut 
short.'’ But Ben Jonson's taste was not iiifallilile. Aeeordin^^ to Drummond’s 
|■(•[.ort of hi.s conversation “ Spcn.scr'.s .stanzas pleased him not, nor his matU-r,” 
while, fur some thiiins, he eAeemeil Dtmne Ihv Jint pod in Iho world.” 

t Spt'ii.icr’b “ Ruinpi nf Homr," and “ Vimns of Pdmpch” &c., arc example^' 
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|il('leiicss ])oL]i of thought and music. These laws of verso 
not firbitrary or casual, but depend on certain ii.\cd prin- 
ci[)les, discovcrc<l by the intuitive taste and discrimination 
of genius. Capel Ijoftl has ingeniously insisted on the per- 
lection of tlie sonnet construction, and its analogy to music ; 
and has remarked that it is somewhat curious that the two 
Guidi or Guittonni, both of Arrezzo, the birth-place of Pe- 
trarch, were the fathers, the one of the sonnet, and the other 
of the modern system of musical notation and solmization. 
He has proved, at least to my satisfaction, that the sonnet is 
as complete and beautiful a form of verse as any that has 
been yet invented. I of course allude to tho strict Petrarchan 
or Guidonian sonnet. The little poems of Bowles and Char- 
lotte Smith arc merely elegiac four-line stanzas, with a con- 
cluding couplet ; and though very pretty and pleasing com- 
])Ositions, possess not tlio charm which they would have ac- 
(|uircd by a more rigid adherence to the Italian model. Of 
later years a more intimate acquaintance with Italian litera- 
ture lias opened the eyes of our poets to the superior beauty 
of tlie legitimate construction. The true Italian sonnet is a 
labyi'intli of sweet sounds. It has all tho variety of blank- 
verse, with tho additional charm of rhyme. There is no 
precise limit to the number or position of the pauses, and 
the lines may so run over into each otlier, that the cloying 
eifcct of a too frccpieiU and palpable recurrence of the same 
terminations need never be experienced, if the poet turn his 
skill and taste to a proper account The sonnet is not adapt- 
ed to all subjects, but to those only which may be treated in 
a small compass. A single sentiment or princijile may bo 
expressed or illustrated within its narrow limits witli cx<pu- 
site and powerful elfect, but it is not adapted for continuous 
feeling or complex thought Pastorini’s celebrated sonnet 
to Genoa, and the equally celebrated sonnet to Italy, by Fili- 
enja, are examples of the capability of the sonnet to give 
eliect to a single burst of feeling or to one pervading idea, 
suggested by a single scene, or circumstance. Wordsworth 
has written a vast number of sonnets in the legitimate form, 
and though too many of them are verbose and deficient in 
unity and point, he has produced several perfect specimens 
of the force and unity of this species of composition. I con- 
tent myself with adtlucing one beautiful example. 

SONNET, 

COMrOSEp ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Earth has not any tiling to show more fair ; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass liy 

A sight so touching in its majesty ; 

This cltjp now doth like a garment wear 
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'Flic beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ; 

The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

Tlie reader feels as this fine sonnet is wound up with tho 
sublime concluding image, that there is no want of an ad- 
ditional line or an additional illustration. Both the ear and 
mind are satisfied. The music of thought and the music 
of verse are exquisitely blended, and seem to arrive together 
at a natural termination. It reminds me of the Portuguese 
aphorism, that the sonnet ought to be shut with a golden 
key. The Italians say that it should be a body of sweetness 
with a sting, by which they do not mean that its tenderness 
or beauty should merge into an actual epigram, but that it 
should end with point and spirit. When a sonnet fails to 
exhibit a imity and finish, it is tho fault of tho artist. The 
(juestion nut by George Steevens, in allusion to Shakespeare's 
sonnets oi “ what have truth aiid nature to do with sonnets V 
is scarcely worthy of an answer. Truth and nature are not 
confined to any particular form of verse, and Inay be as well 
embodied in tlie fourteen-line stanza us in any other ; they 
depend on the poet’s genius, and not on his choice of metre. 

It is true that the sonnet imposes many peculiar difficulties 
on the poet, but it is his glory to overcome tliem ; and we do 
not find that bad sonnets necessarily contain more nonsense 
than fourteen lines of bad blank verse.* 

But it is time to draw tlie reader’s especial attention 
to the sonnets (for such I must call them) of Shakespeare. 
If I regret their defects as sonnets, the truly Shakesperian 
beauties, with which they are so profusely sprinkled, mak 
me delight in them as poem, without any reference to their 


♦ In the notice of Robert Walpole’s poetical translations from the Greek, 
Spanish, and Italian, in the Edinburgh Revieie, (1805), it is observed that “ This 
species of composition has been called by an excellent writer, the most exnumie 
jewel of the Muses, With us it has never been completely naturalized. Milton 
and Gray, who have cultivated it with most success, both drank from the sweet 
streams of Italy, where a single sonnet can give immortality to its author, wmle 
the longer poems of his contemporaries are buried in oblivion.” In addmg that 
the strict laws of the sonnet ought not to be departed from, the reviewer remarkN 
” Gray has observed them scrupulously I cannot understand this prommeti 
notice of Gray as a sonnet-writer, lie wrote only one, and even that is omittcn 
in Chalmers' collection ! Though a good sonnet, its excellence is hj» no nicaii^ 
extraordinary. Milton’s sonnets are uuquestionahly the best in our languag » 
and possess a severe dignity that may be referred to as a triumphant disprooi 
tho vulgar notion, that this form of verse is necessarily confined to ingenious cou- 
ccits or maudlin sentiment. 0 
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peculiar class or construction. I shall commence with point- 
ing out what I conceive to be specimens of their poetical merit, 
find shall afterwards proceed to offer some observations upon 
the difficult question of to whom are they addressed, which 
seems to have turned the 1 leads of some of the poet’s com- 
mentators. 

Mr. Steevens has asserted, that “ the somuts are composed 
in the highest strain of affectation, pedantry, drcumlocutimi, 
and nomense'' 

Now I shall endeavour to make the reader acquainted with 
tbc real nature of the poetry thus spoken of, and then leave 
him to his indignation and astonishment at such critical blas- 
phemy in one who set himself up as a commentator on Shakes- 
peare and a pretender to taste. Leigh Hunt has well des- 
cribed Steevens as “ an acute observer up to a certain point, 
but who could write like an idiot when he got beyond it.” 
As the chief merit of Shakespeare’s fourteen-line stanzas does 
not consist in their continuity or completeness, but in the 
freshness, force, beauty and abundance of the thoughts and 
images, I shall not coniine my extracts to entire sonnets, but 
give occasionally such detached lines and short passages as 
seem most remarkable, and may be most easily separated from 
the context. I commence, however, with a complete poem, in 
which the writer persuades his friend to marry 

“ When forty winters bhall besiege thy brow, 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 

Tliy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now. 

Will be a tattered weed of small worth hclA 
Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty days ; 

To say witliin thine own deep sunken eyes, 

Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 

How much more praise do.scrved thy beauty’s use, 

If tlioii couldst answer — ‘ This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse—’ 

Proving his beauty by succession thine. 

This were to be new-made when thou art old, 

And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st it cold.” 

Tire following lines, in wbicb the same subject is continu- 
ed, contain one of those vivid images that are flashed from 
the fancy of the genuine poet only 

“ Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her jirime : 

So thou through windows of tliine age shalt see, 

Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time.” 

The ensuing extract has also much beauty 

“ Those hours that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely face where every eye doth dwell, 

Will play the tyrant to the very same, 

And that unfair which fairly doth excel ; 

For never-resting Time leads summer on 
To hideous winter.” 
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Wlicro in any modem })ocm may wo look for such a des- 
cription of sun-rise as the following ? There is a freshness 
of imagery, a masculine simplicity and strength of diction, 
and a noble freedom of versification, in this passage, that 
could hardly be over-praised 

“ Lo, in the orient when tlie jo^racious light 
Lifts lip his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 

Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 

And having clinilHjd the steep-up heavenly hill, 

Resembling strong youth in his middle age. 

Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still 
Attending on his golden pilgi-imagc.” 

Scarcely less beautiful are the follo^\'ing lines 

“ When I do count the clock that tells the time. 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 

When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sal)le curls all silvered o’er witli white ; 

When lofty trees I see haircn of leaves. 

Which erst from heat did canopy tlie herd, 

And summer’s green all girded u]) in sheai es, 

Borne on the bier, with wliitc and bristly beard ; 

Then of thy beauty do I (picstiou make— 

T’hat thou among the wastes of time must go 1” 

There is a tenderness of feeling in the following sonnet, 
that must touch the coldest reader 

“ That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or fcfcv do hang, 

Upon those boughs that shake against the cold 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou secst the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in tlic west. 

Which by and hyc black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals np all in rest. 

In me thou secst the glowing of such fire, 

'i'hat on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it doth cxjiire. 

Consumed with that ivhieh it wa,s nourished by. 

This thou ])crceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 

To love that Avcll, which thou must leave e’er long.” 

There k much grace and ingenuity in the following apolo- 
gy for his long silence. The lino in Italics is truly ex- 
quisite 

” My love is strengthened, though more weak in .seeming, 

I love not lcs.s, tliough le.ss the show appear : 

Tliat love is merchandized, whose rich c.stccming 
The owner’s toMgiic doth publish ciery where. 

Our love was new, and then but in its sjiring, 

When I was wont to gi-ect it Avith my lays •, 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And .stops his pipe in growth of riper days. 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
7'han when her mournful hymnn did hush the niyht, 

But that wild niiisic burthens every bough 
And sweets grown common lo.se their dear delight, 

1’herefore, like her, 1 sometimes hold my tongue, 

Because I would uol dull you uitli my soDg.” 
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Wo cite tlie first two lines of the sonnet to Time for tlic 
sake of both their imagery and their harmony. 

TO TIME. 

“ Oh ! carve not witli thine horn's my love’s fair brow, 

Nor draw no lines there with thine anti(iue pen.” 

The pathos and melody of the ensuing sonnet will In; im- 
mediately acknowledged by every reader of taste and sensi- 
bility 

“ No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 

Tluin you shall hear the sullen surly hell 
Give waming to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with \ilest worms to dwell ; 

Nay if you read this line, ronicmher not 
The hand that nrit it ; for I love you so, 

That I in >our sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinlving on me then should make you woe. 

O if (f ) you look upon this verse. 

When I [H'rh!ii>s eonH)oundcd am with elay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 

But let voiir love e’en with my life decay : 

Ja’st the wi.se woild should look into your moan, 

And mock you with me after 1 am gone.” 

The following sonnet is thoroughly Shakesperian .— 

“ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 

Fooled l»y tho.se rebel powers, that thee niray, 

Why dost thoy pine wdthiii, and sutler dearth, 

I’amting the outward walls so costly gay ? 

Why so largo eo.st, Inuiiig so short a lease, 

Dost tlion upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

{Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Rat U}i thy charge ? Is this lliy body’s end ? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s lo.ss, 

And let tliat pine to aggra\ate thy store ; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours oi‘ dross ; 

AVithin be fed, without he rich no more , 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 

And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then." 

The next brief extract, in wliicb the poet expresses bis wil- 
lingness to bear all the blamo of liis forced separation from 
bis frinid, is very touching. Tlicrc is great force in the line 
ill Italics : — 


“ Knowing thy will, 

/ will mqmintanrc utrmujle* and look strange ; 
Be absent from thy walks ; and on my tongue 
T’hy sweet Iwlovcd name no imne shall dwell. 
Lest I (too much profane) .should ilo it wnuig. 
And haply of our old acipiaintauee tell.” 


* “Stoevens .says, this nneoutli piua.se .seems to ha\e been .1 lavounte uitli 
^''iiakespcarc I “Why is any word called /i;iro?</A, which expresses ;\ meaning nmre 
eieaiiy and forcibly than any other woi d ""- -Knight. 

T) D 
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There is a freshness and beauty as of vernal breezes and 
blue skies in the first half of the allowing sonnet : — 

“ From you have I been absent in the spring, 

When proiul-picd April, dressed in all liis trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing 
That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with him. 

Yet nor the lays of bird, nor the sweet smell 
Of diflerent flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer’s story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where tlicy grew : 

Nor did 1 wonder at the lilies white. 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose : 

They were but sweet sweet figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, your pattern of all those ; 

Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play ” 

The commencement of the next sonnet is a fine burst of 
poetry, and is characterized by that easy force of style, and 
exuberance of fancy, and that almost miraculous felicity of 
diction which' seem peculiar to this mighty genius. Ilis des- 
criptions of morning come upon us like the dawn itself 

“ FhU mam a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack* on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visagG hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 

E’en so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But out ! alack I lie was but one hour mine ; 

The region cloud both masked him from me now', 

Yet him for tliis my love no whit disdaineth 

Suns of the world may stain,! when Heaven’s sun staiiictli.t 

1 will now throw together, in a heap, a number of small 
gems from these too Tong neglected sonnets, and let the 
reader make his own comments on thoir beauty : — 

“ Like as the waves make to the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten tu their cud,” 

“ Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye ; 

And in themselves their pride lies buried, 

For at a frown they in their glory die.” 

“ So flatter I tlie swarl-complexioned night'' 

“ Thy glass w ill show thee how tliy beauties wear, 

Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste : 

The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 

And of this book this learning may’st thou taste, 


* Vapour. 


f- May be stained. 


J Is stained. 
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TIio wrinkles which thy glass will truly show, 

Of mouthed graven will give thee memory ; 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth may’st know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity." 

“ Three winters cold 

Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned ; 

In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 

Since first I saw you.” 

“ And truly not the morning snn of heaven 
Better becomes the grey checks of the East, 

Nur that full star that ushers in the oven 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face.” 

“ 0 call not me to justify the wrong, 

That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 

Wound me not with thine eije, but with thy tongue.” 

“ Ah ! do not when my heart hatli ’scaped this sorrow 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe.” 

Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye^ 

’Gainst Avhich the world can ne’er hold argument,” &c. 

Those persons to whom I may have the ^ootl fortune to 
introduce Shakespeare as a sonnet-writer, will feel no little 
surprise at the extreme elegance and accuracy of his verso. 
There is an occasionul smartness, terseness and antithesis in 
many of Ids poems, that pconle are apt to consider peculiar 
to later writers. There is a balanced harmony, a point and 

S osition, in the following couplets, that have not been ex- 
ed by Pope or Darwin. And yet they were written uih 
wards of two centuries ago ! 

“ The worth of that, is that which it contains, 

And that is this, and this with tlice remains. 

I am to wait, though waiting so, bo hell ; 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 

Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds.* 

For wo, that now behold these present days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 

Dnigs poison him, that so feel sick of you. 

Him have I lost ; thou hast both him and mo ; 

He plays the whole, and yet I am not free. 


* This line occurs also, word for word, as Knight has pointed out, iii a play 
’-vhicli was attributed to Sliakespearc.—TAe Beign o / King Edu'nrd fll, 
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Eov I liavc sworn thee fair ; more ])erjurc(l I, 

To iwcar, against the truth, so foul a lie. 

Come there for enre, and this by that I prove 
Lo\e’.s fire heats water, water cools not lo\'e. 

Blessed arc you, wlioso worthinc.ss gives scope 
Being had, to triumph, being lacked, to hope.” 

j^ut tliougli the sonnets abound in cxcamples of truly artis- 
tical verse, they tire even excelled in this respect by tlie same 
author s Fe/ew-s and Adonic “ tlie first heir of his invention/' 
The subject of that jxiein is not a happy one, and the very 
slight thread of story is, according to the fashion of his day, 
extended to a length that must try the patience of most 
modern readers ; but after all the sujiposcd improvements in 
the art of vorsiheation, the best })oets of these times might 
be safely challenged to show in what respect they could sur- 
pass the metrical construction of the following stanzas 

Once more the ndiy-colorcd portal opened, 

Wlucli to his speech did lioncy passage yield ; 

Like a red morn, that ever yet betokened 
Wreck to the seaman, lenipest to the field, 

SoiTfow to bheplierd.'', woe unto the birds, 

Gusts and foul flaws to herdsmen and to iicrds. 

The niglit of sorrow now is turned to day ; 

The two blue windows faintly slie iipheaveth. 

Like the thir sun when in Ids fresh antiy 

lie cheers the morn, and all the world rel level h ; 

And as the bright sun glorities the skv, 

So is her face illumined with her eye. 

Ia) ! here the gentle lark, wcaiy of rest. 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on higli. 

And wakes the morning from whose silver brea.st 
'riie sun arisctli in his majesty ; 

Wlio doth tlic world so gloriously behold, 

That cedar tops and hills seem bnndshed gold. 


She looks upon his lijis, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold •, 

She whispers in his cars a heavy tale. 

As if they heard the woeful words .she told : 

She lifts the cofler-lids that close his eyes, 

When lo ! two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies •* 


0 

* This gratniiMtical inaecurac),.'i.s Malone riglitly observes, may often be foiiinl 
ill tbo pa-cs nf .Shakespeare and his eoiitcniporarics. Malone gives these exam- 
ples A'um the plays;— 

His Bteeds to water at those springs 

On challced ilowers that ha. 

Cymbdinc, 

— Tliere ha 

Two kinsmen digged their graves with weeping rvis. 

King Ihrhard II- 

We ((note the .stanza.s not aa specimens of good grammar, but of easy, cncr- 
getic, compact and polished verse. 
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Two jflasscs, where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect ; 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late excelled, 

And every beauty robbed of his effect : 

Wonder of time, quoth she, this is my spite 
• That you being dead, the day should yet be light. 

' Since thou art dead, lo ! here I prophesy, 

SoiTow on love hereafter shall attend : 

It shall be waited on with jealousy. 

Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end ; 

Ne’er settled equally, but high or low ; 

That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 

It shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud ; 

Bud and be bla.stcd in a breathing-while ; 

The bottom poison, and the top o’er-strawed* 

With sweets, that shall the truest sight beguile : 

I'he strongest body shall it make mo,st weak, 

(Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 

It sltnll be sparing, and too full of riot, 

'reaching decrepit age to tread the measures ;f 
'J'lie staring rullian shall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures ; 

It shall be raging-mad, and silly-wild. 

Make the young old, (he old become a child. 

It shall suspect, where is no cause of fear ; 

It .shall not fear, where it should most mistrust ; 

It shall be merciful, and too severe, 

And most deceiving, wlicn it seems most just ; 

PerNcrsc it«iiall b(', ^\hcre it shows most toward, 

Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 

ft shall be cau.se of war, and dire events. 

And .set dis.sen.sion ’twixt the .son and sue ; 

Subject and servile to all discontents, 

A,s dry combustions matter i.s to tire ; 

Silli in his prime, ileath doth my love destroy, 

'riiey that lo\e liest, their loves shall not enjoy. 

After tlicso specimens, to wliich I could add a tlioiisand 
otliers, fJolinson's talk about the rude state of English ver- 
sification before the time of Waller is worse tliau foolish. 
It was digraeeful in a writer who set himself up as the 
liistorian of poetry and poets, to speak of the age oi Shakes- 
peart' in the way be has done. 

I have as yet confined myself to a consideration of the 
poetical merits of the Sonnets, but tliongb I do not i)ropose to 
enter fully into the question at present, I cannot help subjoin- 
ing a few passages to support Scblcgers position, that much of 
the poet s personal history and private feeling is revealed in 
these condemned and neglected poems. 


* To straw (for to strew) frequently occurs in our translation of the Scriptures. 
—Boswell. 

t To dance. 
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The following lines contain an affecting allusion to his pro- 
fession as an actor, an acknowledgment of his follies, which 
ho no doubt riglitly attributes to the inliiience of his unfortu- 
nate circumstances, and an intimation of profound repentance. 
Pope has observed that “ Shakespeare was obliged to please the 
lowest of the peoj)le, and to keep the worst of company.'' Chal- 
mers replies to this, that we have nothing but Pope's conjec- 
ture on the subject. Now, if Chalmers had only judged for 
liimself, and had not turned from Shakespeare's poems with 
disdain, because they were not good enougu for Mr. St( 30 vens,* 
ho might have met Avith the ensuing passage, which would have 
convinced him that Pope was correct in his assertion 

“ 0, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 

The "uilfy goddess for my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my lie pvovi<Ie, 

Than public means, wliicli public manners breeds : 

Tlienec comes it that my name received a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in like the dyer's hand," 

It has been erroneously asserted by many writers on Sbakes- 
pcare, that be was not con.scious of iiis nnglity faculties, and 
had no anticipation of his future fune. Tliero arc nnmoroiis 
passages that arc characterised hy a vivid consciousness of 
Ins immortality. The following hues hear unanswerably on 
the ])oint 

“ Nor sliall Dcatli brag thou wandercst in his shade, 

When in ekrnal lines to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can sec, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee," 

And let me add one more example 

“ Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of piinccs shall out-live this powerful rhyme." 

Some of the sonnets, however, that appear to have been 
written in his youth, and Wore he had gained his rcpiita' 


* A very popular author, distinguished for his knowledge of literary Instov), 
did me tin* honour to read this artiele in the first cilition of the Literary leaves, 
and in an interesting and most obliging private letter, bo communieated the fol- 
lowing eharacteristu- notice of Steevens 
“ These sonnets have had a singular fate since Steevens declared that nothing 
short of an act of Parliament was necessary to compel us to read them, and he 
boldly, a.s impudently, rejected them from the works of Sliakespcare. As Steevens 
was not deficient in critical judgment, and was a inalieious wag, whenever lie iw<' 
his friend anil rival Malone in view, this false and ridiculous decision maj' Inn*' 
been only one of the many unfair tricks or traps which he laid to catch his hi o- 
thcr commentator. Roswell told me of several which had only originated in tlH'’ 
mischievons Puck, who, when he had beguiled some iimoccnt into the mire, alwu.vs 
^erearaod in laughter.” 
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tioii, aro as full of graceful humility and a reverential regard 
for others, as his later productions are of a just and noble 
confidence in his own pretensions. 

“ If thou survive my well contented day, 

When that cJmrl death my bones with dust shall co^’cr, 

And slialt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover ; 

Compm'e them with the bettering; of the time, 

And though they be outstripped by every pen^ 

Keserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 

Exceeded by the height of hap^uer men.” 

“ 0 ! how I faint when I of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your uamc.” 

Tliis “ better spirit” is supposed by some to be Spenser ; 
))ut tlioiigli Spenser is also alluded to by name in the Fas- 
sionafe Filgrlm, and with great praise,* “ the better spirit” 
is thouglit l)y other critics, and not without reason, to be 
Daniel, who liad then a high reputation. 

Leigli Hunt thinks that wq may gather from tlie sonnets 
that Sliakespcarc was laine.f I suppose lie alludes to the 
following passage ; but it is perhaps doubtful whether it 
should be interpreted literally or not : — 

“ As a decrepit father takes delight 
To sec liis active child do deeds of youth, 

So /, made lame by fortune's dearest spite, 

'I'ake all my eoild'oit of thy worth amd truth ; 

For ^vhethcr beauty, birtJi, or wealth or wit, 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

Entitled in my parts do crowned bit, 

1 make my love engrafted to thy store r 
So then J am not lame, poor, nor despised.” 

There is a passage in another sonnet of a similar descrip- 
tion to tlio tlurd line of the above extract : — 

“ Say tliat thou did’st forsake me for some fault, 

And I will eomment upon that oll'enee : 

Spea/{ oj my lameness, and I strahjht will half, 

Against thy reasons making no defence.” 


♦ Dowland to mo is dear, whose heavenly touch, 

Upon the lute doth ravish Imman sense ; 

Spenser to me, vvliuhc deep coneeit is sueh 
As passing all coneeit needs no defence. 

Sonnet VI. Passionate Pihjriin. 

t UDwiuaiiy poets and pootosscs have been lame !_Tyrtjpus— Shakespeare - 
Akcusldo^— Dai'wiu — Anna Seward— Mrs. Robinson— Scott— Ryron—Pnngle, 

j'lc ('. A. Broun denies that Shakespeare was lame. Had lie boon “a balling 
I*' low," how asks j\lr. Itrown, could he iuive played the part of the ghost in Hamlet? 
I lit’ story, lie conjeetnres, “rests upon some mattcr-of-fuet gentlemen who coidd 
'"'I comproiiend a metaphor.” Leigh Hunt would smile at being included hi the list 
^’1 these inatter-of-faet gentlemen 
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Sir Walter Scott introduces Shakespeare into his romance 
of Kenilworth with an allusion to his lameness : — “ He is a 
stout man at quarter staff, and single falchion, though, as I 
am told, a halting fellow/' 

The fortieth sonnet shows that ho was accustomed to tra- 
vel on liorsehack, and that when vexed by his steed's dulness, 
notwithstanding his own sweetness and gentleness of nature, 
he could not liclp “ provoking him on" with “ the bloody 
spur," 

“ That sometimes anger thrust into liis hide.” 

He adds, however, that the groan of the poor animal was 

“ More sharp to me than spurring to liis side.” 

These sonnets also prove that he was a warm friend and a 
passionate lover. Indeed, considering that he was a married 
man, and a father, it must be confessed that his extravagant 
love for a notoriously low and licentious woman ((.'ampbell 
calls her a nuinied woman, though I recollect no passage in 
the sonnets that exactly justihes him in so describing her), 
certainly tlirows a shade upon his moral (^liaractc'r, Ilis 
thinking it necessary to publish and immortalize the matter, 
makes it a thousand times worse. 

Shakespeare married at eight(;en. Ilis wife was eight, years 
older. It is supposed that she did not contribute to his domes- 
tic happiness."^ One of his biographers imagines that he was 
jealous ; but this is scarcely probable, I think, considering that 
he did not take his wdfe with him to London, but lived at a 
distance from her for many years. It is certain, that he neg- 
lected her in his will, in which her name was at lii’st wholly 
omitted, and subsequently inserted with the bequest of only 
“ his second Led bed.” That he was imhrithful to her, is, f 
fear, })retty clearly proved by some of these confessional 
sonnets, which seem to correspond in their character with a 
scandalous anecdote lately discovered by Mr. Payne Collier. 
Piirbidge, the actor, while playing Richard tlie ^hird, stnick 
the fancy of a fair citizen, who appointed him to call upon 
licr under the name of Ric^iard the Thii’d. Shakespeare 
overheard the assignation, and forestalled poor Burbidge. 
When the latter arrived and sent in his name, Shakespeare 
sent word back that William the Conqueror was before 
Richard the Third. He was suspected of the paternity of 
Davenant, and when the latter was telling some one tliJft ho 


* 1 l)eIicvo Thoin;w CamubcII in hw rdition of Shakcspparcy plays, ii» 
vokuno, ha.s stated that the araraatie bard’s first child wa.s boru six months attci 
his marriage with Anne Hathaway. 
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was going to his Ood-isit\iQr Shakespeare, he was cautioned 
not to t^e God'a name in vain. Such gossiping and doubt- 
ful anecdotes as these, are perhaps scarcely worth repeating : 
but such is our eager interest in the slightest details connect- 
ed with Shakespeare, that we cannot h3p treating them with 
more consideration sometimes than they really merit. 

I now come to the consideration of the question of to 
whom are these sonnets addressed; a mystery which has 
puzzled tlie critics as much as that of the authorship of 
Junius. Hazlitt acknowledges, in his occasionally familiar 
way, that of the “ultimate drift” of the sonnets, he can 
“make neither head nor tail.” Thomas Campbell is also 
puzzled, and remarks that it seems almost impossible to make 
out to whom they are addressed. Even the Schlegels have 
not attempted, I believe, to settle this point, though so indig- 
nant at the contemptuous neglect with which the sonnets 
•have been treated by the poet’s various biographers. The 
question might seem of less importance if it were not for the 
very. peculiar character of several of these little poems, which 
from the want of some positive information in this res- 
pect are perfect riddles. It is well known that the smaller 
collection of sonnets and other short lyrical pieces, which 
first appeared in 1599, was published by an ignorant and 
unprincipled bookseller of the name of Jaggard, without the 
autlior’s sanction. Inli public letter of Thomas Heywood’s 
to his own bookseller, Mr. Nicholas Okes, he alludes to this 
surreptitious publication, and observes, ‘‘ The author, I know, 
is much oftended with M. Jaggard, that (altogether unknown 
to luni) presumed to make so bold with his name.” Now, 
though we have no direct evidence that the larger collection 
of sonnets, respecting the object of which there has been so 
much conjectural criticism, was also published in defiance or 
without the Imowledge of the author, I cannot help thinking 
there is very good reason for supposing this to have been the 
case, when we consider the imperfect and unsatisfactory man- 
ner in which the work was edited. The poems of Venus and 
Aibnis, (“ the first heir of his invention,”) published in 1599, 
and The Rajye of Lucrece, published in 1594, were evidently 
prepared for the press by the author, who dedicated both of 
them to his celebrated patron, the Earl of Southampton ; but it 
is difficult to imagine tnat Shakespeare himsidf had any thing 
to do with the first edition of the larger collection of sonnets, 
which are dedicated with singular inelegance and ambiguity 
by the publisher to no one knows whom. It is strange that 
no critic (at least none with whom I am acquainted) has look- 
ed upon the publication in this point of view; for though 
this iiypotliesis docs not enable us to reconcile or explain the 
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many contradictions and mysteries witli which the collection 
abounds as it now stands, yet it is reasonable in itself, and 
suggests the justice and propriety of our attributing much 
that is confused or objectionable in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the contents to a want of judgment in the publish- 
er. Tlie dedication to which I have already alluded is print- 
ed as follows, in the first edition : 

“ To. The. onlie. begetter, of. 

These, insumg. JSonnets. 

Mr. W. H. all, Ilappinesse. 

Aiul. that, eternitie. 

Promised 

%. 

Oiir. ever-living. IVt. 

Wisheth. 

'file, well-wishing. 

Adventurer, in. 

Setting, 

Eorth. 


T. T." 

'Hie commentators have taxed their utmost ingenuity 
discover who this W. H. can he. Dr. Farmer sujtposes that 
the sonnets are addressed to William Harte, the })oet’s iic- 
phew ; but this lias since been discovered to be impossible, as 
lie was not born before tho year ICOO, and the sonnets were 
published in ICOt), and some of tliern arc known to have 
been written and circulated amongst the author s private 
friends several years before, ^feres praises these ‘‘ sugred 
sonnets’’ in his “ Wit’s Treasury,” published in lot)8. The 
first seventeen were written to persuade the object of tliem 
to marry, and it is absurd to suppose they were addressed to 
a little chihl, as Harte must then have been. Besides which, 
lie was of humble liirtli and pretensions, whereas there are 
innumerable passages in the sonnets that plainly allude to a 
patron and friend of distingui.shcd rank ami influence. Mr 
Tyrwhitt once pointed out to Mr. Malone a line in the 2()th 
sonnet, whieli induced the latter to believe that W. H. stands 
for Willian Hughes. 

“ A mail in hew, all Hews ui hi.s controlling—” 

The name of Iltifjhp.s was formerly written Ilcws. To this 
person Mr. Malone says that it is probable the first 12G son- 
nets are addressi'd, and tho remaining 28 to a lady. Tlio 
play upon the author’s own (Christian name in the 18r>th and 
1 48rd sonnets seems in accordance with this notion — 

“ TiCt no unkind, no fair beseeches kill ; 

Think all but one, and me in that one Will.” 

“ So will I pray that tliuu may’bt have thy Will.” 
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It may be observed, by th# way, that these truly contemp- 
tible puns and equivoques in a species of composition that 
was not addressed to a mixed circle like the author's dramas, 
of which the occasional bad taste has hitherto been thought an 
unwilling sacrifice to the “groundlings," seem to prove an early 
and innate propensity to sins of this description. But no 
poet is perfect. The 20th sonnet, in which the word Hews 
occurs, IS the most puzzling and inexplicable of the whole 
series. I would extract it entire, if it did not appear objection- 
able on the score of decency If I unde^tand it rightly, 
of which I am very far from being certain, it is in every respect 
a disgrace to the name of Shakespeare. (A^id yet how can 
we know that it is really his ?)* The reverend Mr. Dyce, the 
editor of a new edition of these poems, praises Mr. Tyrwhitt's 
“ ingenuity" in the conjectures concerning Mr, Hughes, but 
without much cause. It is not certain that Shakespeare in 
this case intends to commit a pun on a name, because the 
word hew in Shakespeare’s time, as Dr. Drake observes, meant 
mien and appearance, as well as tint, and it is possible that 
the poet is playing on the different meanings. Who is W. 
Hughes ? “ A Mr. Hughes," as Mr. Dyce calls liim ho 
seems created for the occasion. He is a name and nothing 
else. Is it likely tliat such a person, of whom no one has 
heard, was the great patrician patron of our immortal bard i 
and is it possible that ho should have been addressed by 
Shakespeare in such lines as the following ? 

“ Thou, that art now the worhl’s fresh ornament, 

And only herald to tlie gaudy spring.” 

“ Against that time, if ever th.at time come, 

When 1 .<?hall scc'dice frown on my defects, 

When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 

(’ailed to that audit by admed respects ; 

Against that time, when thou shalt strangely pass, 

And scarcely greet me with that sim, thine eye ; 

When love converted from the thing it was, 

Shall reasons find of settled gravity." 

The following passages evidently allude to one who was 
the observed ot all observers, the object of more than one 
complimentary Muse, and the patron of the learned 

“ So oft have I invoked thee for my muse, 

And found such fair assi.stance in my ^e^se, 

As every alien pen hath got my use, 

And under thee their poetry disperse. 


* It is said that some one has in contemplation in publish a work that shall prove 
that none of these sonnets are authentic. This would be absurd. The internal 
evidence in favour of the majority is too strong to be overcome bv any m- 
Ifcnuity. 
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Tlilne eyes, that taught dumb on liigh to sing, 

And heavy ignorance alult to fly, 

Have added feathers to the kanied’s wing, 

And given grace a double majesty." 

“ And ha\iiig thee, of all men’s pride I boast." 

It is, I think, pretty clear, that “ Mr. Hughes’" is not 
the person wlio was “ all men’s pride,” and who gave “ grace 
a double majesty.” But if Tyrwhitt and Malone fell into the 
error of giving Shakespeare a patron and a subject some> 
what too' humble and obscure, Mr. George Chalmers has 
made a very opposite mistake, and in his anxiety to find a 
sufficiently di^mified object for the poet’s praise and grati- 
tude has fixed upon royalty itself. He insists upon it that 
I the whole senes of sonnets (154:) is addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth To those, who are familiar with the sonnets, 
and the palpable indications of many of them being ad- 
dressed to a mile object, this opinion seems too ridiculous 
to bo received with any other answer than a laugh. I have 
gone through the sonnets with great attention, to satisfy my- 
self as to the sex of the object or objects of them, and the 
following are some of the many passages which I found 
glaringly opposed to the notion of Mr. Chalmers.:— 

“ Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest. 

Now is the time that face should form another ; 

Whose fresh repair if now thou nCt renewest, 

Thou dost beguile the world, unblest some mother'* 

“ Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye 
That thou consiimest thyself in single life ? 

“ Pear my love, you know, 

You had a father ; let your son say so " 

“ Now stand you on the top of happy hours ; 

And many maiden garlands yet unset, 

With virtuous wish would hear you living flowers." 

“ 0 carve not wth thine hours my love’s fair brow, 

And draw no lines there with thine anticiuc pen ; 

Hm in thy course untainted do allow, 

Fur beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

“ Lord of my luic, to whom in vassalage — ” 

“ Tlic region cloud hath masked him from me now, 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdainctli.’’ 

“ Gentle thou art, and therefore to ho won ; 

Keautcous thou art, therefore to be assailed ; 

And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed ? 


* When Gildon republished the sonnets he specified in the title-page, that 
they were “ all of them in praise of his (Shakespeare’s) mistress." Dr. Sewell fol- 
lowed with a similar assertion.— C. A. Brown. 


Son. 3. 
Son. 9. 
Son. 13. 

Son. 16. 

Son. 19. 
Son. 26. 

Son, 33. 
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Ah me ! but yet thou mightest, my sweet, forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lea^l thee in their riot even there 
Wliere thou art forced to break a two-fold tnith ; 


Hvr'n by thy beauty tempting her to tfiee, 

Thine, by thy beauty being false to me.” Son. 41, 

“ Beauteous arid lovely youths 

When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth.” Son. 44. 

“ His beauty shall in these black lines be seen.” Son. 63. 

“ Ah ! wherefore with imperfection .should he lieve, 

And with /tw presence grace impiety, 

That sin by hm advantage should achieve, ' 

And lace itself with his society ?” Son, 67. 

“ Thus is his cheek the map of outworn day.” Son. 68, 

“ Nothing, sweet hy, &c,” Son. 108. 

“ 0 ! tliou, my lovely boy, who in thy }>owcr— ” Son. 126. 


Queen Elizabeth must have been an old woman (about 
bl) when she was thus addressed by Shakespeare, accordin^^ 
to Mr. George Chalmers, as his ‘‘ sweet boy r The W. H. of 
the dedication, and the perj^ctual alhifiions to a male object, 
arc no obstacles to our critic, who does not even hesitate to 
u nsex the Queen for the sake of his ingenious speculation, 
lie supposes that th^ masculine phrases were addressed to her 
in her cliaracter of sovereign ! Some of the sonnets that have 
a female object arc any thing but complimentary ; and if 
tlicy were really addressed to Elizabeth; either prove her 
majesty to have been a base and licentious woman, or Wil- 
liam Shakespeare to have been guilty of a gross and malici- 
ous libel on a “ Virgin Queen.” 

“ In nothing art thou black, .«!ave in thy deeds.” 

" For I have sworn thcc fair, and thought thcc bright, 

Wlio art ns black as hell, as dark as night.” 

“ Oh ! how I love what others do abhor.” 

He calls her also, in different sonnets, “ his false plague,” 
Ills “ female evil,” his “ colored ill," and accuses her of 
“ setlucing his friend.” 

Absurd as is the conjecture of Mr. George Chalmers, there 
Itas been no want of mad or careless critics to keep him in 
countenance. The early editors, Gildon and Sewell, both 
maintained that the whole collection is addressed to a 
female ! 

Some of the commentators have been puzzled by the ami- 
k)i'y character of the expressions unequivocally applied in 
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many instances to a male object. But it slioiiUl be reincm- 
l)ered, that in the age of sliakcspcare there was very little 
distinction between the ordinary expressions of love and 
friendship. The latter frcmiently bordered on the strongest 
language of the former. Warton observes, that in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, there were published entire sets of son- 
nets devoted to the record of a species of tender attachment 
between male friends, which, though wholly free from any 
direct impurity of expression or open immodesty of senti- 
ment, would not be tolerated in these days. He alludes, as 
an instance, to the “ Affectionate Shepherde” of Richard 
Barnfieldc, printed in 1595, in a series of twenty “ not inele- 
gant sonnets,'' which were exceedingly popular. The poet 
►bewails his unsuccessful love for a beautiml youth, in “ a 
strain of the most tender passion, yet with professions of the 
chastest affection." The meaning attached to the ardent phras- 
es that are now confined to the intercourse of sexual passion, is 
not to be given by the modem reader to the same expression 
in some of our elder writers.* It will be generally admitted, 
however, that the revolution in our language in this respect is a 
very pleasant and prop^ one; and it cannot be denied that in 
too much of the poetry of the 15th and 16th centuries the effect 
of great originality, force, and beauty of imagery and thought 
Ls often injured by the disagreeable leeling, bordering on dis- 
gust, with which we encounter expressions, that however cus- 
tomaiy and decorous in the olden time, have acquired an air 
of incfelicacy in consequence of the great change that has 
since occmTcd in their meaning and their mode of applica- 
tion. 

Dr. Drake has entered into a very elaborate, and certainly 
a very ingenious and plausible disquisition, to prove that the 
first 126 of the sonnets are addressed to Lord Southamp- 
ton.! I think, however, that I have discovered various 
reasonable objections to this hypothesis. The first seven- 
teen sonnets, which so strongly urge the poet's friend 
to marry, could scarcely have been addressed to Lord 
Southampton, because that nobleman, then not quite 22 
years of age, assiduously courted Mrs. Vernon in 1595 
(about fourteen years before the sonnets were published, and 


* Beinf? the bosom lover of my lord 
Must needs be like my lord. 

Portia— in the Merchant of Venice. 

Sirrah, there are some of my fellows mightily enamoured of thee .— Case is 
Altered. 

t He proposes to reverse the initials W. H. and make them stand for Henry 
Wriothesly» Earl of Southampton, 
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tliree years before they were alluded to^by Mercs* as being 
in nrivate circulation amongst the poet’s friends,) and he mar- 
riea her (his rnarriage having been delayed by the interference 
of Queen Elizabeth) in 1599. In the next place almost the 
only praise bestowed on the object of these sonnets is that 
of extraordinary beauty, and I do not recollect that Lord 
Southampton has been celebrated for the wonderful perfec- 
tion of his face or person, though if his portrait in Malone s 
Shakespeare be autnentic, he was not uncomely.f His wit 
and learning, however, are indisputable, and were warmly 
eulogized by Chapman, Brothwate, Nash, and other contem- 
porary writers ; but throughout the 126 sonnets, supposed to 
1)6 dedicated to his merits, it is remarkable that there are 
but two allusions to any mental qualities. 

The first of the following quotations almost implies a want 
of mind, or at all events that the world gave the object of 
the sonnet no credit for mental endowments, though his per- 
sonal beauty was generally admitted 

“ Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view, 

Want nothing that the thoughts of hearts can mend ; 

All tongues (the voice of soul) give thee that due, 

Uttering bare truth, even so as iocs commend. 

Tliy outward, thus with outward praise is crowned ; 

But those same tongues timt give thee so thine own, 

In other accents do this praise confound ; 

Bi/ seeing farther than the eye hath shown, 

They look into the beauty of thy 7riind, 

Ami that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds ; 

'riien (churls) their thoughts, although their eyes were land. 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds : 

Ikt why thy odour matcheth not tliy show, 

To solve is this,— that thou dost common grow.” Son. 69. 

The next passage, however, is an acknowledgment, though 
on the part of the poet only, of his possessing mental excel- 
lence. He does not hint that this praise will be confirmed 
by the opinion of others. 

“ Thou art as fair tn knowledge as in hue."' Son. 82. 

But even this compliment may have been extorted from 
the writer, by the reproaches of his friend, who it appears was 
inordinately fond of praise, and no doubt felt somewhat 


* It is possible that Meres may liave alluded to the sonnets in tlie Passionate 
Pilgrim published in 1599. Leigh Hunt has fallen into a mistake, in supposing 
that the 154 sonnets were not published till after the poet’s death. 

t His features were at all events masculine, but in the 20th sonnet, the poet 
exclaims : 

“ A woman' »fmf with iiature’d own hand puiutod, 

Hast thou, the umtee-nugfress of my passion.” 
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)iqued at the absence of all allusion to the qualities of 
lis mind. 


“ I never saw that you did painting need, 

And therefore to voiir fair no painting set. 

I found, or thought I found, you did excceil 
The barren tender of a poet’s debt : 

And therefore have I slept in your report ; 

This silence for my sin you did impute.'^ Son. 8.‘b 

“ Von to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 

Being fond of praise.” Son, 84. 

“ Farewell, thou art too dear for my possessing, 

And like enough thou knowest thy estimate.'^ Son. 87. 

This last lino seems to be a strange mode of address to a 
^ respected nobleman and the poets patron ! If the object of 
the sonnets was intellectually gifted, and it was tliought de- 
sirable to please and compliment him, it would seem that 
mental endowments must have been of minor importance in 
the poet s estimation, and beauty every thing, even in a man. 
As I observed before, in only two places in 126 sonnets, or 
176*4 lines, supposed to be devoted to eiilogiums on a single 
male character, is there any allusion to his mind ; while al- 
most every line conveys some compliment to his ext('i*ior 
charms. Had he been distinguished for any other qualilica- 
tion than his pretty looks, I think Sliakespeare was not the 
man to have done injustice to his merits. Even his moral 
character appears as doubtful as his intellectual. 

“ ’Tis not enough that through tlic cloud thoii break 
To dry the rain on iny storni-beaten face. 

For no man well of such a salve can speak, 

Tliiit heals the wound, and cures not the disuraec, 

Nor can thy .vAume give pin sic to my grief. Son. 34. 

In sonnet 35 the poet exhorts him to be no longer grieved 
at what he has done, for, “ roses have thorns, and silver 
fountains mud tind in sonnet 95, he again alludes to his 
faults, and exclaims, 

“ 0 I what a mansion ha\e tliosc vices got 
Which for their habitation cho.se out thee ! 

Where heauUfs veil doth co\cr every blot. 

And all things turn to fair, that eyes can see.” 

Is this the style in which Sliakespeare would have address- 
ed his distinguished patron i 

It affords another veiy strong presumption against the 
notion that Lord Southam])ton was the object of so many ot 
these sonnets by the greatest of our English poets, that his 
remarkable personal bravery, his many and strange duels, and 
the numerous striking circumstances of his life, are in no 
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instance in the slightest degree alluded to, though one 
would think that they must naturally have occurred to the 
mind of his friend and admirer, when collecting topics of 
sympathy or eulogium. It is to be observed also, that be- 
tween the ages of Shakespeare ajid Southampton there was 
only a difference of about nine years, and yet the poet 
alludes to the autumn of his own life and the spnvfpoi the 
ol)jcct of the sonnets. The last sonnet in the number of 
those supposed to be addressed to a male speaks of him as 
a lovely boy!' 

I find myself in two or three particulars forestalled in theso 
objections to Dr. Drake’s hyjiothesis by a wi’iter under the 
signature of J. B. in the Genikrmn's Miujazine for Septem- 
])er and October, 1832. My notes on this subject, however, 
though not miblished, were printed as memoranda for my 
own use at the Bengal Jlurkaru Office, in Calcutta, at least 
four years ago, and I have still some of the piintcd copies of 
tliese in my possession.* I do not wish to deduct from the 
mci'it of the writer alluded to, but to protect myself from the 
cliargc of plagiarism on account of a mere eoincidence of 
opinion. The contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine has 
endeavoured to prove, in a very shrewd and able paper, that 
Lord Southampton is not the person addressed in the first 
12() sonnets, and that the real object of them is Mr. William 
Ilerhert, subscquentlji third Earl of Pembroke. 

I will not encroach on the reader’s patience with a regular 
analysis of the writer’s arguments. I admire his sagacity and 
acuteness, and I admit that many of his illustrations tell with 
groat effect ; but yet I am by no means satisfied tliat lie has 
solved the riddle, which has perplexed and wearied so many 
learned heads. 1 must just briefly state that he places con- 
siderable stress on the following facts. The initials in the 
dedication may apply to the name of W. Herbert, while 
they cannot bo applied to H Wriothcsly (Earl of South- 
ampton), except by an unjustitiable transposition. The 
first also was eminently handsome, and therefore worthy of 
the praises lavished on the beauty of the objeef of the 
sonnets. Lord Southampton was in this respect not re- 
markable The difference between the ages of Herbert and 
Shakespeare agrees better with certain passages in the 
sonnets, than that between Lord Southampton and the 
poet. The notice of “ a better spirit,” who interfered with 
our great poet’s influence with his patron, alludes to Daniel 


* The present article ori|,Hnallv appeared in the Calcutta Literary Gazette , 
April T), 1834, The memoranda alluded to must have been printed in 1829. 
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(a highly celebrated and popular poet at that time), who it 
is known had dedicated to William Herbert, whereas Spenser, 
erroneously supposed to bo alluded to did not dedicate to 
Herbert. From these and other “ united proofs," as ho 
calls them, the wiitcr conceives that “ the question to whom 
Shakespeare's sonnets are addressed is now decided."* 

I sliill state some of my reasons for still remaining scepti- 
cal on this intricate question. The Earl of Pembroke, 
though certainly a patron of Shakespeare, was not so gene- 
rally known as such, as Lord Southampton was, and the son- 
nets frequently allude to the “ kindness shown to the 
poet." Lord Southampton is said to have presented him 
with the munificent gift of a thousand pounds, a sum at 
that period equal to five thousand pounds in the present day. 
This large donation is supposed to have been bestowed on 
Shakespeare in the decline of his life, to enable him to pur- 
chase “ New Place" at Stratford, when he was about to retire 
from public life. So early as ^ 50 1, in the dedication of The 
Rape of Lucrcce, the poet not merely dedicates his book, but 
observes, the love / dedicate to your Lordship, is with- 
out eiuV He also adds, “ What 1 have done is yours, 

WHAT I HAVE TO DO IS YOURS; RElNd TART IN ALL I HAVE 
DEVOTED YOURS."f Is it likely that his noble patron, who 
appears to have favoured him with such warm friendship 
and generous assistance from the commencement of the 
poet's career to its close, was thus indirectly slighted or 
insulted, as he must have been if the sonnets, which are 
often expressive of such exdnsi ve friendship, gratitude, and 
duty, were addressed to Herbert ? 

hi the accoimt by the Oxford historian, A. a Wood, of the 
life and character of the Earl of Pembroke, he is described 
as learned, and endowed to admmiionmth.sii,poeticalgenie, 


* ;Mr. B. lloywood BriglR, in the number of the Gentleman's Magazine, in 
which the second part of J. B.’s article appears, put forth a claim to the 
merit of the same supposed discovery. He says that in 181D, he had convinced 
himself by laborious researches, that W, Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, was 
tlic person to whom Shakespeare addressed 126 of the sonnets. A friend, whom 
he refers to (Mr. Joseph Hunter), acknowledges that this hypothesis was com- 
numicated to him “ many years ago.” He (Mr. Bright) was warned, he says, 
that by delaying the publication he was putting to ha/.ard an honourable oppor- 
tunity of securing to himself some literary reputation, but was prevented by more 
pr('S',iug pursuits, from preparing his notes for publication. 

iMr. C. A. Brown, in his Shakespeare's Auto-Biographical Poem, published in 
1838, also expresses an opinion that Mr. W. IL may with every probability short 
of certainty have been William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke. 

t Dr. Drake has inadvertently omitted to notice these expressions, which might 
have seemed to U;ll .strongly in support of liis own speculation. 1 am surprised 
that Disraeli, with his passion for literary research, has not paid attention to 
this subject. 
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jis by those amorous and not inelegant aires and poems of 
his composition doth evidently appear ; some of which had 
musical notes set to them oy Henry Laws.'' And Lord 
Clarendon speaks of him as a man “ of excellent parts and 
a gi’aceful sj^eaker upon any subject, having a good propor- 
tion of learning and a ready wit to apply it and enlarge upon 
it.” C^an it be supposed that Shakespeare would have de- 
dicated 1 26 sonnets to the praise of a poet without a singh; 
allusion to his genius or its productions ? Shakespeare knew 
too well the nature of the commendation which a poet most 
dearly covets, to have been guilty of so offensive an omission. 
When Meres alluded to the sugred sonnets,” William Herbert 
was a boy of about 15 years of age, and it is dilhcult indeed 
to suppose that Shakespeare should have addressed a series 
of sonnets to such a youngster, calling upon him most ear- 
nestly to marry and leave behind him an image of Ins beauty. 
The person addressed is (Weii somewhat severely remonstrat- 
ed with for remaining in a state of “ single blessedness,” 

“ Be not seJf-irilled^ for tlioii art much too fair 
T(; be (Icjitlio con(|iie.st and make worms thine heir." Son. t). 

“ Fur shame ! deny that thou hcarcst love to any 
Who for th}self art so impiwidcnt.” Son. 10. 

T would draw another argument against Ijoth Dr. Drake 
and the Magazine writer (who signs himself J. li)from the in- 
consistent and contradictoiy cliaraeter of the dedication. The 
more I think of it, the more 1 am convinced that Shakespeare 
had nothing to do with the publication of the sonnets. It is as 
clear as the sun at noon-day, that some of the sonnets are ad- 
dressed to a male object, and others to a female, lliitthe dedi- 
cation is addressed to a single individual, who is described 
as the “ only begetter” of them. Tliere has been a great deal 
of (|uibbling upon the word “ begetter,’^ some critics insisting 
that it means the obtaincr, and others the object or impirer, 
tor my own part, I think it means the obtaincr, for this 
seems the most easy and natural interpretation, and is at- 
tended with the fewest difficulties, though it partly nullifies 
much of the ingenious conjectural criticLsm of both Dr. Drake 
and J. B. The sonnets having been some years in circula- 
lion amongst the author’s friends, wm ought not to be sur- 
prised that they should at last have found their way into 
]>rint without his sanction. The assertion that the person 
who gave or sold them to the bookseller is the onhj obtaincr 
of them is a bookseller's boast, precisely in the stylo of many 
of our book-adveidisements in the present day. 

If Shakespeare had had any thing to do with the siiperin- 
I endence of the publication, he would hardly have allowed 
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himself to be styled “ our eveT-livinig poet or supposing that 
the practice of the age miglit have carried off the appearance 
of any peculiar impropriety in such a puff* direct from his 
own bookseller, it is not to be credited for a moment that he 
would have left it to a more trader to dedicate his work to 
eitlier of his high and noble patrons. Shakespeare did not 
bi'ing out his first two poems in this way. They were openly 
inscribed to his great patron, not giving him the sneaking 
and disrespectful address of Mr. W. H., but his full rank, 
The Right lloamrahle Henry Wriothesly, Earl of South- 
ampton and Baron of Titchfield. That the whole of the 154 
sonnets cannot have been exclusively addressed to one indi- 
vidual will admit of no reasonable doubt ; and yet if we arc 
to believe that the dedication was addressed to Mr. W. H. as 
the sole object of the sonnets, the dedicator committed an 
egregious blunder. Is it likely that such a blunder would 
have been passed over by the eye of Shakespeare ? The 
bookseller’s application of the term adventurer to himself 
seems an additional indication that the risk and responsibility 
of the speculation were exclusively his own. 

It is impossible in Calcutta to obtain every work that would 
be usefid in literary inquiries of this nature, but I have had 
the good fortune to fall in witli several books and separate 
essays in Magazines bearing reference to the present subject, 
and have been surprised that the dedication of the sonnets 
should have been (as it appears to me) invariably misunder- 
stood, and that no doubts snould ever have been cx}U'esscd 
as to the authenticity of the first edition of these poems. 
Every one knows that Shakespeare was careless to a fault in 
these matters, and though he once expressed to a friend his 
anger at the insolence of a bookseller who published his 
Pasdmiate Pilgrim without giving any notice to the author, 
the latter seems to have been more annoyed at the introduc- 
tion into the volume of certain poems of his contemporaries 
under liis name, than at the liberty taken with his own pro- 
ductions. His plays were repeatedly published in a surrepti- 
tious and most inaccurate and disgraceful manner, but it 
does not appear that he ever took any steps to check a sys- 
tem of ])iracy so much calculated to injure his reputation. 
Any other author would have sunk under the accumulated 
blunders and nonsense of his editors. But though it appears 
pretty clear to ray apprehension that W. H. in the dedication 
cannot be the only subject of the sonnets, I am not sure that 
some of them may not have been addressed to him ; and as 
he was probably one of the private friends amongst whom 
the whole of the sonnets circulated, his vanity might have 
prompted him to give copies of them to the bookseller, tliat 
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lie might see tlie ones addressed to himself in a printed col- 
lection. 

llie bookseller, in his eagerness and ignorance, perhaps 
misunderstood the “ begetter'* or obtainer, and supposed the 
whole scries to he attributed to him (the begetter,) instead 
periiaps of some half a dozen only. He accordingly lump- 
ed tliem altogether under one head, and occasioned that 
inextricable confusion which has since been the, cause of so 
much perplexing and despairing research. If Shakespeare had 
had any thing to do with the edition, I think he would have 
dedicated the work in an open manner to his faithful friend 
and munificent patron (his earliest and his latest), Lord 
Southampton, and that he would have taken care so to 
divide and arrange the sonnets, and to indicate the subjects, 
as to render them intelligible to the reader. As they now 
stand, abstracting their poetical merit, they are nothing but 
a painful puzzle. It is perhaps worth wliile observing, that 
the evidently authentic editions of the Veims and Adotds 
and the Rape of Lucrece were both dedicated to the same 
patron, Lord Southampton, and both published by the same 
])Ool^seller, Ilicliard Field ; but the spurious edition of tlie 
Rasdonate Pilgrim was dedicated to no one, and ])ub]ishcd 
by Jaggard, and the (as I suppose) spurious edition of the 
sonnets was dedicato(l to two initials, W. H. preceded by a 
Mr, and published by T. T. (Thomas Thorpe), who I sus- 
])ect was a l)ookseller of “ no very good repute.’’ 

It may be thought by some readers that I have entered 
into tliis discussion rather too minutely, but I confess that I 
Inive reluctantly checked myself from entering into a still 
more elaborate consideration of what I esteem a higldy in- 
teresting literary question. 

It is, 1 tliink, pretty evident, notwithstanding the extreme 
neglect which has hitherto attended these sonnets, that they 
are now gradually emerging from their long obscurity. Within 
these last eight years, several new editions have been publish- 
ed. In 1825, Mr. Ihckering published an edition of Shakes- 
peare’s poems and sonnets but witliout a single note or com- 
ment or a single line of preface, and the typography is not 
paiticularly correct. In 1881, Mr. Moxon (a young and enter- 
prising publisher of great taste, and himscli a writer of son- 
nets), published an edition of Shakespeare’s and Milton’s son- 
nets together in one volume. This is said to be a beautiful 
edition, very handsomely printed (one sonnet on each page,) 
but I have not seen a copy. I believe it is without notes. 
Mr. Pickering, besides his edition of 1825, published in 1882 
Jtn edition which is included in the Aldine edition of the 
Pntish Poets, a very tasteful collection. This last edition 
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of Shakespeare's poems is finely printed on good paper, 
but the sonnets arc a little too crowde(f, and in consequence 
of the glossarial foot-notes of various length, are very un- 
equally divided, which is particularly objectionable in the 
appearance of so short and compact a form of verse. This 
defect is not in keeping with the general elegance of the Al- 
dine editions. 

Shakespeare himself had a high opinion of his own sonnets, 
which he thought would secure to himself and the several ob- 
jects of them an immortal fame. And this is another reason 
^vhy it is improbable that he had any concern in their pub- 
lication, for as it is clear that ho intended to immortalize 
his friends, he would never have arranged the sonnets in 
so confused a manner as to leave the objects of them to be 
guessed at. 

Shakespeare somewhere styles the sonnet the “ deep-brain- 
ed sonnet.” Wordsworth says, 

“ Scorn not the sonnet, Critic ; yon have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours ; wilh this hy 
Shakespeare nnlocked his heart /” 

Tliroughout the whole series of sonnets our great poet 
makes not a single allusion to his dramas though ircquently 
the same lines and images ap})ear in botli. He edited two 
separate volumes of his poems, but not one edition of his 
l)lays. In fact he was best known by his minor poems, 
ivhich were very popular. His fii’st two ])oems went througli 
six editions in thirteen years, wliile during the same period, 
Romeo and Juliet (his most popular play) passed through 
the pres.s but twice. 

The following are the conclusions I have arrived at. The 
sonnets were incorrectly arranged by an ignorant bookseller 
—they were addressed to several individuals, male and female, 
in some cases real and in others imaginary — some of them 
were possibly written in the character of Lord Southampton 
to the “ fairo Mrs. Yemen,” (afterwards his Lordship's wife,) 
and some in the character of that lady to Lord Southamp- 
ton — some were written in the poet s o^vn character,* and 
perhaps the two or three of them which, it must be admitted, 
are in many respects objectionable, were not the production 
of Shakespeare, but of some unknown and inferior author. 

NOTE. 

Since the publication of the foregoing essay in the first edi- 
tion of the Literary Lenves (in ISJO), and tlie appearance of 


* The passages tliat T have rpiotcd as illustrative of the poet’s circumstances 
and feelings, arc, I think, amongst those that arc written in his own chra’acter. 
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the article by J. B. in the Gentlermn's Magazine, Mr. Charles 
Armitage Brown has mblished a work on Shakespeare's 
sonnets. * Ho has diviaed the whole series, which he looks 
upon rather as connected stanzas than as separate sonnets, 
into six different poems ; and as they contain incidental re- 
velations of the poet’s own condition, he has called them 
Shakespeare s Auto-BiographicalPoenw, which forms the lead- 
ing title of his book. This original hxncy at first sin^rized 
and interested me exceedingly, but on turning again to the 
sonnets to see how ffir the matter and manner corresponded 
with Mr. Brown’s divisions, I confess that I could discover 
more boldness and ingenuity in his arrangement than ac- 
curacy or truth. The following is the order of the sonnet- 
poems according to Mr. Brown s scheme : — 

First Poem , — Stanzas 1 to 2G . — To hisfrleiid, persuading 
hhii to marry. 

Second Poe^n . — Stanzas 27 to 55 . — To his friend who had 
rohhed the poet of his mistress, forgiving him. 

Third iVm.— Stanzas 50 to 77 . — To his friend, complain- 
ing of his coldness, and wanning him of life’s decay. 

Fourth Poem . — Stanzas 78 to 101.— To his friend, cemx- 
plaining that he prefers another poet’s praises, and reprov- 
ing him for fandts that may injure his character. 

Fifth Poem . — Stanzas 102 to 120 . — To his frioul, excus- 
ing himself for having been sometimes silent and disclaim- 
i ng the charge of inconstancy. 

Sixth Poem . — Stanzas 127 to 152 . — To his mistress, on her 
infidelity. 

Now only tlic first seventeen sonnets of the first division 
have any allusion whatever, to the subject of marriage. The 
remaining nine arc merely general expressions of admiration 
and regard. Tlie 20th sonnet is one of the most painful and 
perplexing I ever read. It is a truly disagreeable enigma. 
If 1 have caught any glimpse of the real meaning, I could 
heartily wish that Shakespeare had never written it ; but the 
sonnets are so involved in mystery with respect to the object 
of them, that it would be presumptuous and unreasonablo 
to speali disrespectfully of such a man as Shakespeare, on 
account of any thing that may wear an objectionable aspect 
in such very uncertain indications of his' moral character. 

I can discover no greater break or suspension between the 
26th and 27th sonnet than there is between any two of the 
last nine of the first division. Certainly the 27th does not 


essay on the sonnets also appeared in the fkntlman's Magazine, soon 
!'ftcr the 1st or 2ncl edition (I quite forget which) of the Literary Leaves. 
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look like the commencement of a fresh series, nor does it 
includo any allusion whatever to the poet's having been 
“ robbed of his inistress.’" It is of the same general tenor as 
the nine immediately preceding sonnets. In the sixth divi- 
sion Mr. Brown acknowledges, that there are two sonnets 
that arc not in keeping with the rest, and very coolly tells us 
that “ the^'^G two stanzas should be expunged from the poem'' 
But though Mr. Brown has not, I think, succeeded in 
proving that all tlio sonnets should be divided as he proposes, 
his book is altogether an interesting one and well deserves 
the attention of all admirers of Shakespeare. I should not 
omit to mention that Mr. Brown is of the same opinion 
as ]\Ir. Hey wood Bright and J. B. in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zinGf to neither of whom, however, he makes any allusion, 
and it is therefore to be presumed that he had not heard of 
their labours in the same field. Perhaps the most striking 
part of his publication is the attempt to show from the inter- 
nal evidence of his plays, that the great poet must have 
visited Italy. Nothing, however, is absolutelv proved, though 
much pleasing speculation is very ingeniously and plausildy 
supported. It is perhaps too late now to look for the disco- 
very of any new facts of much imj^ortance in the personal 
lustoiy of Shakespeare ])eyond those indicated in the sonnets. 


SONNET-TO A CHILD. 


Tnou lovely child 1 When I behold the smile 
Over thy rosy features brightly play. 

As darts on rippling waves tlie morning ray. 

Thy fair and open brow up-rais(Ml the while, 
Untouched by withering fears of worldly guile. 

Nor taught the trusting bosom to betray, — 

Thy sinless graces win my soul away 
From dreams and thoughts that darken and defile ! 
Scion of Beauty ! If a strangers eye 
Thus linger on thee — if his bosom's pain 
Charmed by thy cherub looks forget to smart— 

Oh 1 how unutterably sweet her joy ! 

Oh ! how indissolubly firm the chain, 

Tliat binds, with links of love, thy mother's heart ! 
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The fair smile of morning, 

The glory of noon, 

The bright stars adorning 
The path of the moon ; 

The sky-mingled mountain, 

The valley and plain, 

The lake and the fountain, 

The river and main ; 

Their magic refining, 

And raising the soul, 

Its care and repining, 

Illume and controul. 

II. 

The timid Spring stealing 

Througti li^it and perfume, 

The Summer revealing 
His beauty and bloom ; 

The rich Autumn glowing 

With fruit-treasures crowned, 

The pale Winter throwing 
His snow-wreaths around ; 

All widely diffusing 

A charm on the earth, 

Wake loftiest musing. 

And holiest mirth. 

III. 

There is not a sorrow 
That hath not a balm, 

From nature to borrow, 

In tempest or calm ; 

There is not a season, 

There is not a scene, 

But Fancy and Reason 
May hail it serene, 

And own its possessing 
A zest for the glad, 

A beauty or blessing 
To solace the sad ! 

G G 
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.\[ORNING LANDSCAPE IN PENANG. 

A VIEW FROM “ THE GREAT HILL.’' 

Day dimly breaks. From this aerial height 
T downward gaze in wonder ; for the scene 
Hath wildly changed ! The sylvan villas white, 
Small winding paths, and shadowy groves serene, 
The miniature town, the sea so blue and bright, 
The speck -like ships, the little islets green 
That y ester-eve in smiling beauty lay, 

Silently basking in the sun’s last ray, 

1 lave vanished all — as if they ne’er had been, 
Save in the dreams that beautify the night 
Put melt away beneath tlie morning liglit ; 

Or as some lovely vision made to pass 
In shifting hues across the Wizard’s glass. 

From the broad base of this calm mountain high, 
O’er grove, o’er town, o’er ocean’s severing stream, 
And o’er wide plains beyond, to where the sky 
Is pierced by hoary Kedah, (lord supremo 
Of all Malayan hills,l the white clouds lie. 

Layer on layer, like leagues of stainless snow, 
Opaque ana fixed, as if in vain wo,nld blow 
The summer winds, in vain the solar ray 
Shine on their frozen forms. 


While tluis the scene, 

Like Eastern bride beneath a jealous screen, 
Curtaineth its varied charms, a stranger’s eye 
Might pass the desolate blank regardless by, 

Or trace, from this hill’s foot to far Malay 
A desert lone ’neath winter’s dreariest day, 

And make the two lands one. ’Twere hard to deem 
Tlie blue sea lies between — that this fair Isle, 
Though now so like a Lapland wild she seem. 

Bears on her plain and valley fruits and flowers 
Of taste and color matchless, secret bowers 
Where blissful lovers meet, bright odorous trees, 

(By careful art disposed in regular file,) 

That feast to faintness the enamoured breeze, 

And sunny road, and cool umbrageous nook. 

White cot, green hedge-row trim, and garden gay, 
Oft taught by fairest hands its best array, 

And feathery fern, tall pMm, and silver brook, 

And deathless summer hues ! 
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Wait, Stranger, still, 

And watch the gradual light on yonder hill j 
For there the God of day with golden wand 
Shall rise and touch the enchanted sea and land ! 

The snow-like shroud shall melt ; the Jiving scene 
Out-burst in beauty ; as when Night’s fair queen, 

A fond up-gazing votajy to be^le, • 

Unfolds her cloud-pavilion with a smile ; 

Or as when some coy maiden lifts her veil 
From love’s own heaven, and lets her features bright, 
That make the wondering stars above ^ow pale, 
Beam on the soul in all tneir blushing light ! 

’Tis thus with human life ! Its prospects fair 
Oft, mantled in the dull mist of despair, 

Seem lost eternally. But brighter hours 
Return, like blue skies after summer showers, 

When green leaves shine and fragrance fills the air. 
Life sparkles, and its vapours far off roll 
Beneath the sudden sunshine of the soul ! 

And then we blush to think how coward fright 
Sees in a passing cloud the ghost of night, 

Or deems when light and life a moment sever 
Tlic sun of hope hath left this world for ever. 

There is no scenb in nature, if we scan 
It rightly, that may seem unmeant for man. 

Profuse and fair, to charm the thoughtful eye. 

Her living truths, her pictured precepts lie 
On earth and ocean and the starry sky. 


SONNET. 


There arc no mortal limits to the sway 
That God hath given the spirit, of this frame 
The tenant, not the prisoner. Nought can tame 
Her sovereign will. She mocks at human clay, 

The dim weak wall that seemeth like a stay ; — 

So the fair moon that envious night would shame. 

And shroud her form divine, out-bursts like flame 
From smouldering fires, and brightens on lier way ! 
The forehead pale, despite its ivory boimd, 

As glass is fragile, and the eye as clear, 

Wlion tlie roused soul awakk The scenes around 
Her worldly path — hills, vales, and woods, — appear 
Her realm no more. She soars from earth’s low ground 
And seeks, on viewless wings, a holier sphere. 
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Not without cause those bitter tears, 

Dear lady, at our parting fell : 

When boding thoughts, like solemn seers, 
Low-whispered Twas our hst farewell 
How sadly since that fatal day 
A hundred moons have passed away ! 

II. 

We feel life's sweetest dreams arc o er, 

We see the Atlantic waters vast 
Between us roll, and ah ! no more 
May hope, that billowy barrier past 
To meet again on English land 
With lip to lip, and hand to hand ! 

HI. 

Within the same wide world we stray, 

The same bright planets still behold, 

We see the same blue ocean play 
And hear its mystic music old ; 

But oh, the mutual smile and word^ 

No more is seen, no more is heard ! 

IV. 

And yet we love ! Still lives the flame 
That made our mental sky so bright. 

But, though its vital warmth's the same, 

We mourn, alas ! its lessened light ; 

As when the sweet moon drops her veil, 

And cloud-divided stars grow pale. 

V. 

Undying wishes, weak and vain, 

And passion's thorns without its flowers, 
Deep yearnings, fraught with speechless pain. 
And moumfiu memories, are ours ; 

Without the wild hopes love imparts. 
Without the calm of vacant hearts 

VI. 

Oh, that my Muse could breathe a strain ■ 
Of truthful power, and o'er the sea 
Send all that stirs my heart and brain, 

A living, speaking throng, to thee— ■ 

The dreams in mind's lone twilight lost, 

The thoughts in troubled silence tost. 
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VII. 

But there are thoughts no bard may tell, 
Dreams that like doubtful shadows come, 

And none e'er broke the mystic spell 
That makes our deepest feelings dumb ; 

And written words are weak as air, 

And ne'er laid human bosom bare. 

VIII. 

And thus is loneliness more lone — 

A double solitude ! The look— 

The pressure of the hand— the tone 
That love's soft tremor sweetly shook — 

Fate now denies, — and what arc spared 
But thoughts untold and dreams unshared ? 

IX. 

Alas ! we live and love in vain ! 

For what for us hath life or love ? 

The solid earth, the moving main 
Divide us, and the stars above 
Mock pleasures past — hope’s vanished store — 
With which wo watched their lights of yore ! 


SONNET, 

ON KETURNING TO CALCUTTA AFTER A VOYAGE TO THE 
STRAITS OF MALACCA. 

Umbrageous woods, green dells, and mountains high, 

And bright cascades, and wide cerulean seas. 

Slumbering, or snow-wreathed by the freshening breeze, 
And isles like motionless clouds upon the sky 
In silent summer noons, late charmed mine eye, 

Until my soul was stirred like wind-touched trees, 

And passionate love and speechless ecstasies 
Up-raised the thoughts in spiritual depths that lie. 

Dep scenes, je haunt me still ! Yet 1 behold 
This sultry city on the level shore 
Not all unmoved ; for here our fathers bold 
Won proud historic names in days of yore. 

And here are living hearts that ne'er grow cold, 

And many a friendly hand, and open door. 

Odlcuttai Jdnmry, 1843. 



DICKENS’S DAVID COPPERFIELD AND THACKE- 
RAY’S PENDENNIS. 


The serial plan of publication is very tantalizing and un- 
satisfactory. We so much dislike this periodical or bit-by- 
hit system of story-telling, that we rarely venture to taste a 
single page of a serial novel until we can obtain the posses- 
sion of the completed work ; so that we are unable to share 
ill the tea-table gossip about the new publication until it is 
an old one to most other readers, and has in some cases even 
ceased to bo the author’s last claim upon our grateful ad- 
miration ; for in these days of rapid and voluminous litera- 
ture, a writer of fiction has no sooner arrived at the termina- 
tion of one work than ho announces the commencement of 
another. But observing the intense enjoyment of other 
readers, in the perasal of the small instalments of the Per- 
soml History and Experience of David Copperfield, we grew 
too impatient to wait for its completion. Nor do we regret 
that in this instance we broke through our general rule, and 
discussed the work at the rate of a single slice per mensem. 
If Dickens were a more skilful weaver of long stories — if his 
plots were more artistically constructed— these periodical 
little bits, these “ solutions of continuity,” would be less ac- 
ceptable. But his literary structures, though presenting in- 
numerable points for the eye to dwell upon with delight and 
admiration, are very far from being remarkable for breadth 
and unity of design. We cannot say of any work from the 
hand of this author, what Pope says of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

“ No single parts unequally surprise, 

All comes united to the adniiinng eyes.’’ 

It is not the joint force and full result of all” by which 
we estimate the value of the labours of a Dickens, or by which 
we recognize his claims to applause as a literary artist. There 
is little probability tliat lie will ever produce a perfect prose 
epic, like that of Tom Jones^ in which all the parts are so 
dependent on each other, that it would be a mortal mutilation 
to separate them. A work, which when completed forms 
one harmonious whole, cannot, without great injury to the 
effect of it, be served up piece-meal to the reader at intervals 
of thirty days. Dickens’s strength lies not in the plot, but 
in the scenes, incidents and portraits. Nor does he gene- 
rally concentrate the main interest in a hero or a heroine, 
whoso absence for any considerable period would make the 
reader fancy that he was reading something like the play of 
Hamkt with the part of the philosophical Prince omitted 
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He gives us no prose-dramas of highly finished construction ; 
no Hamlets, Macbeths, Lears, and Othellos. Few story-tellers 
of equal ability could so well afford to bo frequently inter- 
rupted. The serial system, therefore, is not quite so ob- 
jectionable in the works of Dickens as it is in the works of 
most other writers. There are some artists whose separate 
stMdies are more admirable than their complete produc- 
tions, because they have not the modifying faculty which 
compresses several units into one whole. This is the 
case with Dickens. But his “ units" are often better than 
other men’s “ wholes.’’ There is a roundness and integrity 
in separate portions of the book which we miss when we 
regard it as one complete work of art. He has “bits" 
of"’ word-painting, anti passages of profound pathos and 
genial humour, that arc perhaps unrivalled W any other 
specimens of poetry in prose, with which English liter- 
ature has yet been enriched. Every reader of Dickens has 
been especially delighted with the marvellous felicity of his 
descriptions of inanimate objects. He gives life and senti- 
ment to them in a manner which has never before been at- 
tempted with any approach to the same success. Leigh Hunt 
indeed, of whose prose essays Dickens is a great admirer, 
and whose turn of expression he occasionally echoes, has 
exhibited something of the same dexterity and happiness 
in painting external tbjects with epithets alive with colour ; 
but Dickens surpasses him not merely in catching the literal 
pliysiognoiny of dead matter, but in the power of giving it 
a moral tone and sentiment in perfect keeping with the 
hour and the mind with which it is associated. In this res- 
pect there is no deficiency in the power to combine many 
units into one whole. Quito the contrary. He here exhibits 
that true art which is above all rule, and which is the result 
of an inspired instinct. He is by far the finest prose painter 
of the externals of actual life and natural objects that this 
age has produced ; and in this line the versatility of his 
genius is not less wonderful than its strength.^ He is equally 
successful, in the delineation of the most sublime and mighty 
objects and the most minute and ludicrous. 

We had not a very high opinion of Dickens as a writer 
of fiction on his first appearance. His Pickwick, especially, we 
thought an uncxceedingly unequal and imperfect work : and 
we think so still. But when lie once began to put forth his 
full strength, and he was not very long in doing so, we 
agreed with all the rest of the world, that ho was capable 
of taking a high station amongst that illustrious band whose 
names are a nation’s glory, and will be as familiar as house- 
hold words to our children’s children. 
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The knowledge of human nature which his works exhibit, 
would bo amazing in so young a man, if we did not remem- 
ber that genius sees and reflects and feels more in one year 
than ordinary men do in twenty. It is a foolish mistake to 
suppose that a writer cannot thoroughly understand human 
nature until he has enjoyed many years of experience and 
visited many countries and seen men of every trade and 
creed and in all varieties of condition. A man must be 
young indeed, and his sphere miserably limited, if ho has not 
seen enough of humanity to trace most of its leading traits 
and universal characteristics ; that is, if he have an eye to 
see with and a mind that can digest the materials which ob- 
servation supplies. A gifted observer of human nature is 
not long in discovering that the majority of men are but 
different editions of the same work. It has been made a 
matter of ignorant wonder that Shakespeare, who had no 
personal experience of courts, should nave painted kings 
and courtiers with such unrivalled truth. It was not that 
he knew more of men's external and accidental circumstances 
than other dramatists, but that he knew more of that inner 
human nature, which is the same in all countries and -under 
all conditions. 

It is delightful to find that, however capable of depicting the 
fiercer and baser passions of the heart, Dickens exhibits the 
strongest inclination to dwell upon the. brightest side of the 
picture of human life. Ho “ humanizes" with a heart as full 
to the brim with the milk of human kindness as that of his 
benevolent and gifted friend Leigh Hunt, and with a wider 
range of observation. We can hardly read a page of his wri- 
tings without discovering that he is no aristocM. He makes 
the humblest life lovely. He does not usher the poor man 
into our drawing-rooms with an air of patronage and conde- 
scension.. He is his hearty friend and feels but on equal terns 
with him. His unaffected love and admiration and reverence 
for true virtue in the lowliest condition is charmingly exhibit- 
ed in his portraits of some poor fishermen, and an old maid 
servant or nurse in the novel before us. How much nobler 
is this genial and generous appreciation of mankind than the 
cold arrogant scorn of his fellow-men, and that unbelief in all 
things good which Childe Harold once rendered fashionable 
even amongst many whose inward nature might have been 
touched by a generous teacher into finer music, and instruct- 
ed in a philosophy at once more benevolent aiid more true. 

We hope Dichens s most accurate and beautiful portraitures 
of middle and lower life will drive the novels of fashion- 
able society and the silver-fork school completely out of the 
field. In fact, we believe that they have mready effected » 
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consummation so dcvoutly^o bo wished. Wo rarely meet with 
an imitator of Theodore Hook, and the pretended revelations 
of high life by booksellers’ hacks, have now but a very limited 
popiuarity. Works of fiction, like those of Dickens, that without 
perking the moral in our faces, awaken our noblest sympa- 
thies, and teach us to respeej; our nature, arc a truly wholesome 
diet for the mind, and no books of amusement can more 
j)rofitably occupy the leisure of youthful readers. 

David Copperfield is decidedly one of the most successful 
and valuable of this author’s productions. It teems with ex- 
(juisitc portraits. The character of Agnes especially is in- 
expressibly delightful. Wliat a combination of noble and 
gimtlc qualities in one person ! What a fine and just com- 
pliment to the fair sex ! We only wonder how the author had 
the heart to let liis hero be so long in contact with so sweet 
and elevated a nature, and yet elect a silly little beauty, the 
acquaintance of a day, and whom Dr. Johnson would have 
called an “ unidead rjlrl,” for the companion of his life. It is 
not till the death of his first chosen leaves him free again that 
he discovers the error of whieh he had been guilty and yearns 
to secure to himself so priceless a treasure. Better late than 
never. But even to the last he hesitates from such idle scrnj)les 
that the impatient reader is put into a state of the most painful 
anxiety lest the man in whose fortunes ho has been made to 
take an interest, slunild miss his true happiness a second 
time and for ever. 

We have rarely laid do^vn a work of fiction with so mucli 
regret that wo had come to the end of it as we have laid down 
this. In the elaborate novels of Richardson and similar 
writers, though the interest is so great that we cannot put 
the volume aside until wo have completed it, we are often 
angiy with the author for keeping us so long under a spell 
which wc cannot break. We are impatient to see the end, 
but we cannot bring ourselves to overleap the intermediate 
incidents. The author drags us on from ])agc to page, from 
volume to volume, by a strange power that at once channs 
and irritates and wearies us. 'Hiis is not the case with 
Dickens. The reader is delighted with his company, and is 
sorry to arrive at the end of his journey, which, however long 
it may be in reality, always seems too short. If the novel of 
David Copperfield had been five times as voluminous as it is, 
we should not have been impatient for the end, and wc are 
by no means surprized that the author himself should express 
his regret at taking leave of his o)vn exquisite creations in 
whoso actual existence as beings of fiesh and blood he was 
as much a believer as the most enchanted of his readers. 

Wc shall close tliis brief and imperfect notice of (he llis- 
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tory of David Copperfield with the interesting little preface 
to the completed work 

“ I do not find it easy to get siifiicicntly far away from this Book, in the first 
sensations of having finished it, to refer to it with the composure which this 
formal heading would seem to require. My interest in it, is so recent and 
strong ; and my mind is so divided between pleasure and regret— pleasure in 
the achievement of a long design, regret in the separation from many compani- 
ons— that I am in danger of wearying the reader whom I love, with personal 
confidences, and private emotions. 

Besides which, all that I could say of the Story to any purpose, I have endea- 
voured to say in it. 

It would concern the reader little, perhaps to know, how sorrowfully the pen 
is laid down at the close of a two-years’ imaginative task ; or how on author 
feels as if he were dismissing some portion of himself into the shadowy world 
when a crowd of the creatures of his brain are going from him for ever. Yet, 
I have nothing else to tell ; unless, indeed, I were to confess (which might be 
of less moment stOl) that no one can ever believe this Narrative, in the reading, 
more than I have believed it in the writing. 

Instead of looking back, therefore, I will look forward. I cannot close this 
Volume more agreeably to myself, than with a hopeful glance towards the time 
when I shall again put forth my two green leaves once a month, and with a 
faithful remem&ancc of the genial sun and showers that liave fallen on these 
leaves of David Copperfield, and made me happy.” 


Thackeray's Pendennia has been brought to a close about 
the same time as Dickens’s David Copperfield, and this coin- 
cidence, in point of time, in the two stories, will, perhaps, sug- 
gest to many critics a comparison between the authors. 
Not that a comparison can be carriedrout on equal terms, 
for Thackeray is, in all essential points, so manifestly in 
ferior to Dickens, that it is impossible to bring them 
together without making the one writer a foil to the other. 
Dickens is unquestionaoly a writer of a very high order of 
genius, and has creative and poetical faculties that placo 
iiim far above the author of Pendennia in the scale of 
intellect. There is, however, a greater equality in tho 
writings of Tliackeray than in those of Dickens. There 
are frequently whole pages, indeed chapters, in the works 
of the fatter that in our opinion too much resemble somo 
of the objectionable matenals that make up the novel of 
Piekvich, which, in spite of a few occasional excellencies, 
has more sins against truth, nature, and good taste, than any 
novel that we ever met with from the pen of a man of ge- 
nuine talent. Thackeray rarely falls so low— but then no 
never ascends so high as Dickens, and we suppose no ono 
would hesitate to give the preference upon the whole to the 
most unequal writer of the two. And yet Thackeray's quali- 
ty is not by any means a tame and dull uniformity ; nor is it 
a uniformity of mere wit, smartness and vivacity. He has 
sometimes scenes of gentle pathos, though thw do not stir the 
innermost depths of our nature like those of Dickens. It has 
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been said that the author of Pendermis is a man of talent 
merely, and that the author of David Copperfidd is a man of 
genius. This is not, we think, a just criticism. Tliackeray has 
written hundreds of pages that none but a man of genius could 
write. If there were but one order of genius and no degrees 
of it, we should be obliged to admit that Thackeray is a 
man of talent only ; but there are many kinds and innu- 
merable gradations of genius ; and though Thackeray is 
not like Dickens, a poet m prose, he exhibits a subtlety of 
observation, and a power of moving the feelings, of which 
talent alone is utterly incapable. 

But Dickens’ poetical nature takes him into regions of 
universality. He describes human nature. Tliackeray is 
more at home in describing particular classes. No one 
since Tlieodoro Hook has given us better pictures of ordina- 
ry London life in the upper ranks. He apprehends thorough- 
ly what he actually sees before him, and copies it in colours 
of reality. He is at home in the accidental or conventional. 
But Dickens creates characters, and some of them will live 
for ever. They have the elements of general nature in them. 
Tliey are not mere transcripts of the life of a particular 
class, or period, or country. Thackeray deals cliiefly in 
light satire,— Dickens in humour. They have both a ten- 
dency to caricature, but Dickens’ rarely offends, whereas 
Thackeray’s has br^tught a hornet's nest about his ears. 
His caricatures of literary men, especially, have conjured up 
a host of rather troublesome enemies. 

Thackeray’s writings make us, upon the whole, dissatisfied 
witli human life. We see too much frivolity and hollowness 
in his world to bo in good humour with it. But after the 
perusal of Dickens, 

A satlder and a wiser man, 

We rise the morrow morn. 

On the whole, we rather doubt whether Thackeray will 
be much read some fifty years hence, and wc are sure that 
Dickens will. 
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“ I leave you and all my other concerns, in the hands of that God who will 
certainly do that which is best for us both ; but I can assure you, that if my 
juayers, and the prayers of a groat many excellent friends hero about, cart keep 
you a few years longer from heaven, you will not bo there very soon.”— Corres- 
pondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, D. D. 

I 

We weep and tremble at the doom— 

The dreadful doom of death : 

‘Tis sad amidst the fair earth's bloom 
To yield this mortal breath ! 

The brave may proudly bear the pain — 

That soon must pass away— 

But oh ! to think that ne'er again 

Dear friends with eager hands shall greet, 

Or fond hearts share Love’s converse sweet, 
O'erwhelms us with dismay ! 


II. 

‘Tis true that trusting faith is told 
Of worlds beyond the sky, 

And few there are so blind and bold 
As dare such creed deny ; 

It is not that an after-state, 

Or dark or doubtful seems ; 

Alas 1 we shrink from future fate 

Because wo may not brook the thouglit 
That hours witn Life's endearments fraught 
Are unreturning dreams ! 

III. 

Wc find each earthly bliss alloyed, 

Each smile foretells a tear, 

But yet the breast would soon bo cloyed 
That never felt a fear 
The beauty of the brightest beam 

Is deepened by the shade— 

Fairest the stars through darkness gleam— 

The brond red sun of oven-tide 
Assumes a more imposing pride 
In floating clouds arrayed. 
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IV. 

Perfection hath not reigned on earth, 

Nor ruled the human mind ; 

We pant not for diviner worth 

Nor raptures more refined ; 

A human weakness makes us cling 
To human forms alone ; 

We feel we cannot coldly fling 

On Lethe's dark insatiate stream 
The charms of Life's familiar dream, 
And turn to scenes unknown. 


V. 

‘Tis this that fills the final hour 

With moumfulness and dread ; 
Love’s tender ties and Mendship's power 
Avail not with the dead ! 

And though we meet to part no more 
We shall not be the same ; 

The things that linked our hearts of yore 
The damp cold hand of death divides, 
And nought in holier realms abides 
Of this terrestrial frame. 


VI. 

• 

Thy radiant fields, Eternity ! 

The dreamer's breast alarm, 

They echo not a human sigh 

Nor own a human charm ! 

Tliy skies tho dazzled soul appal 
And too.severely glow ; 

Tlieir hues no mortal days recall 

And in thy bright and boundless space 
Where only spirits dwell, we trace 
No features loved below ! 

VIL 

Oh, visions weak and idle fears 

That fleshly hearts beguile, 

At which methinks throug:h pitying tears 
Angelic faces smile ! 

Were that dark curtain drawn aside 

This world and heaven between. 
How all the painted mists of pride. 

Delusive hopes, and fancies vain. 

Would fade like twilight's shadowy train, 
'Neath day's broad sky serene ! 
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VIII. 

For He wlio breathed us into birth, 

And placed us here below, 

Who made the didl mole under earth 
A sense of pleasure know, 

Who bade the bee suck luscious life 

From plants that poison bear, 

And gave to Man in fields of strife 

A taste of peace— -in heavenly bowers 
Will surely grant diviner powers 
Diviner bliss to share. 

IX. 

With God shall God-like spirits dwell, 

With God-like rapture glow. 

Nor on their dim deserted cell 

One glance regretful throw ; 

And as the man out-grows the child 

Each earth-freed soul mature. 

With Life's mean gauds no more be^iiled, 

Shall proudly rise o’er mortal tlreams, 

And scatter, like a sun, the steams 
Of this low soil impure ! 

STANZAS. 

TO A LADY, ON RECEIVING FROM HER A BEiVUTIFUL FLOWER* 


I. 

A DEED of grace— a graceful gjift— and OTaceful is the giver ! 

Like ear-rings on thine own fair head, these long buds hang 
and quiver : 

Each tremulous taper branch is thrilled— flutter the wing-liko 
leaves— 

For thus, to part from thee, sweet maid, the floral spirit grieves ! 

II 

Rude gods in brass.or gold enchant an untaught devotee— 

Fair marble shapes, ricn paintings old, are Art’s idolatry ; 

But nought e’er charmed a human breast like this small 
trembhng flower, 

Minute and delicate work divine of world-creative power. 

III 

This flower’s the Queen of all earth’s flowers, and loveliest 
things appear, 

Linked by some secret sympathy, in this mvstcrious sphere ; 

The giver and the gift seem one, and thou tnyself art nigh, 

When this glory of tho garden greets thy lover’s raptured eye. 
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Fling wide tho’ casement, dearest — 

Oh, what a sight is here ! 

This sky is far the clearest 
Fve seen for many a year. 

It well might tempt the curious eye 
Its still cerulean depths to try, 

To pierce its glorious veil of light 
For dream-like hints of secrets bright ; 

But though it more transparent seem 
Than glassy lake or shallow stream, 

It mocks us like the purple sea 
That shrouds vast worlds of mystery. 

II. 

Yet why need mortal vision 
Thus strain its bounded powers ? 

Tis no such hard transition 
To turn to Earth's green bowers ; 

To watch thft white sheep on the hill, 

Or whiter swans on lakelets still — 

Or see the village boys at play 
With tireless limbs and spirits gay — 
While the swart labourer wipes his brow, 
And aged men, beneath the Dough 
Of aged oak, the luxury share 
Of slumber in the noon-tide air. 

III. 

How sweet is his condition 
Whose calm heart knows content ; 

He findeth- rich provision 
Of all for mortals meant 
We need not seek forbidden lore 
'Mid scenes that own a sanctioned store 
Of pleasures pure and knowledge bright 
For minds that yearn for truth and right ; 
The bee that hums o'er Indian bowers 
Is not so blest with choice of flowers, 

With all the soul of sweetness rife 
As man with means of mental life. 
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IV. 

Now shut the casement, dearest, 
Metliinks sweet sleep is nigli, 

The liour that most thou fearest 
Is passing gently by ; 

Fair nature's smile hath done its part, 

A summer feeling calms my heart. 

E’en now, these heavy lids would close 
And lock my soul in blest repose : 

Then kiss me, sweet one,— shed no tears 
For me, nor cherish fruitless fears ; 

I Icnow the strong life in me still 
Can more than thwart this fever’s will. 


SONG. 


A GLORIOUS fate is thine, fiir Maid I 
The green earth and the sky 
Nor bear an ill, nor cast a shade 
To dim thine azure eye. 

Thy soul is flashing o’er thy face, 
Where bright emotions play. 

As waves o’er breezy rivers race 
Beneath the morning ray. 

Mypath was lone, and all around 
The ruthless storm had been, 

And life had not a sight or sound 
To cheer the clouded scene. 

But now my darker dreams depart, 
Thy form and voice are near, 

A light is on my raptured heart. 

And music in my car ! 
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[written in INDIA IN THE COLD SEASON.] 

At this season of the year, in dear Old England, how ex- 
quisite is the enjoyment of a brisk morning walk and the 
social evening fire ! Though a cold day in Calcutta is not 
exactly like a cold day in London, it often revives the re- 
membrance of it. An .Indian winter is indeed far less agree- 
able than a winter in England, but it is not without its 
pleasures. The mornings and evenings ^e often dclmhtful. 

Still, however, who would not prefer the more wholesome 
frigidity of England ? There, the external gloom and bleak- 
ness enhance our in-door comforts, and we do not miss sunny 
skies when greeted with sunny looks. If we see no bloom- 
ing gardens, we see blooming faces. But as we have few 
domestic enjoyments in this country, and as our houses are 
as open as bird-cages, we have little comfort when compelled 
to remain at home on a cold day, with a sharp easterly wind 
whistling through every room. In our dear native countiy 
each season has its peculiar moral or physical attractions. 
It is not easy to say which is the most agreeable — its sum^ 
mor or its winter. Perhaps I must decide in favour of the 
former. The memo];y of many a smiling summer day still 
Hashes upon my soul. If the whole of human life were like 
a fine English day in June, wo should cease to wish for 
“another and a better, world.'’ From dawn to sunset it is one 
revel of delight. How nlcasantly, from the first break of 
day, have I lain wide awake, and traced the approach of the 
breakfast hour by the increasing notes of birds, and the 
advancing sun-light on my curtains ! A summer feeling, 
at such a time, would steal upon my spirit, as I thought of 
tlie long, cheerful day before mo, and planned some rural 
walk, or rustic entertaimnent. The ills that fiesh is heir to, 
if they occurred for a moment to my mind, appeared like 
idle visions. They were inconceivable as real things. As I 
heard the lark singing in “ a dorious privacy of light,” and saw 
the houghs of the green and gold laburnum at my window, 
and had my fancy filled with images of natural beauty, I felt a 
glow of fresh life in my veins, and my heart was almost in- 
ebriated with pleasure. It is difficult, amidst such exhilarat- 
ing influences, to entertain those melancholy ideas which 
sometimes crowd upon us, and appear so natural, at a less 
happy hour. Even actual misfortune comes in a question- 
able shape, when our physical constitution is in perfect health, 
and the flowers are in full bloom, and the streams are glitter- 

I i 
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ing in the sun. So powerfully does the light of external 
nature sometimes act upon the moral system, that a sweet 
sensation steals gradually over tlic heart, even when we think 
wo have reason to be sorrowful, and while we almost accuse 
ourselves of a want of feeling. The fretful hypochondriac 
would do well to bear this in mind, ’and not take it for grant- 
ed that all are cold and selfish who fail to sympathize with 
his fantastic cares. He should remember that men are some- 
times so buoyed up l)y the sense of corjioreal power, and 
a communion with nature in her cheerful moods, that things 
connected with their own personal interest, which at other 
times would imtate them to madness, pass by them like the 
wind. He himself must have had his intervals of com- 
parative happiness, in which the causes of his present af- 
flictions would have appeared trivial and absurd. He should 
not, then, expect persons whose blood is wann in their veins, 
and whoso eyes are open to tlie blessed sun in heaven, to 
think more of his sorrows than he would diimself, were his 
mind and body in a healthful state. 

With what a light heart and eager appetite did I enter the 
little breakfast parlour, whoso gkss-doors opened upon a bed 
of dowel's ! Thetabkwas spread with dewy and delicious fruits 
from our o\m garden, and gathered by fair and friendly 
hands. Beautiful and luscious as were these natural dainties, 
they were of small account in comparison with the fresh 
cheeks and cherry lips that so frankly acce})ted the wonted 
early greeting. Alas ! how that dear, domestic circle is now 
divided, and what a change has since come over the spirit of 
our dreams ! Yet still T cherish boyish feelings, and the })ast 
is sometimes present. As I give an imaginary kiss to an “ old 
familiar face,’' and catch myself almost unconsciously, yet 
literally, returning imaginary smiles, my heart is as fresh and 
fervid as of yore. Fifteen years and fifteen thousand miles 
do not change or separate faithfid spirits, nor annihilate early 
associations. Parted friends may still share the light of love, 
as severed clouds are ecpially kindled by the same sun.* 

I must not bo too egotistically garrulous in print, or I 
would now describe the various ways in which I have spent a 
summer’s day in Eimland. I would dilate upon my noon-day 
loiterings amidst wild ruins, and thick forests, and on the 
shaded banks of rivers— the pic-nic parties— the gipsy pro- 
phecies— the twilight homeward walk — the social tea drink- 
ing, and, the last scene of all, the “ rosy dreams and slumbers 


* I was so much flattered by Lei{>h Hunt’s publicly expressed admiration ot 
this imaije that I have since embodied it in verse : see page 171, 
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light/' induced by wholesome exercise and placid thoughts, 
JJut perhaps these few simple allusions are sufficient to awaken 
11 train of Idndred associations in the reader’s mind, and he 
will thank me for those words and images that are like the 
keys of memory, and “ open all her cells with easy force.” 

If a summer’s (ky be tims rife with pleasure, scarcely less 
so is a day in winter, though with some little drawbacks, that 
give, by contrast, a zest to its enjoyments. It is difficult to 
leave the warm morning bed and brave the external air. Tlie 
tireless grate and frosted windows may well make the stoutest 
shudder. But when we have once screwed our courage to 
the sticking point, and with a single jerk of the clothes, and 
a brisk jump from the bed, have commenced the operations 
of the toilet, the battle is nearly over. Tlie teeth chatter for 
a while, and the limbs shiver, and we do not feel particularly 
oomforta])le whilst breaking the ice in our jugs, and perform- 
.iiig our cold ablutions amidst the sharp, glass-like fragments, 
aud wiping our faces with a frozen towel. But these petty 
evils arc quickly vanquished, and as we rush out of the house, 
and trca(l briskly and hrmly on the hard ringing earth, and 
I aoathe our visible breath in the clear air, our strength and 
self-importance miraculously increase, and the whole frame 
begins to glow. The warmth and vigour thus acquired are 
iiicxpivssibly delightful As wc re-enter the house, we are 
pi'oiid of our intrepiefity and vigour, and pity the effeminacy 
of our less enterprising friends, who, though huddled togc- 
llajr round the fire, like flies upon a sunny wall, still com- 
jilaiii of cold, and instead of the bloom of health and anima- 
tion, t'xhibit pale and pinched checks, blue noses, and liands 
cold, rigid, and of a deadly hue. Those who rise \vitli spirit 
on a winter morning, and stir and thrill themselves with early 
exercise, arc indifferent to the cold for the rest of the day, 
and feel a confidence in their corporeal energies, and a li^U- 
noss of heart that are experienced at no other season. But 
even the timid and luxurious are not without their pleasures. 
As the shades of evening draw in, the parlour twilight— the 
closed curtains-— and the cheerful fire, make homo a little 
paradise to all ! 

Tlic warm and cold seasons of India have no charms like 
tlieso, but yet people who are guiltless of what Milton so fine- 
ly calls “ a sullenness against nature,” and who arc willing, in 
a spirit of true philosophy and piety, to extract good from 
every thing, may make themselves happy even in tliis land of 
exile. While I am writing tliis paragraph, a little bird in my 
room, who is as much a foreigner here as I am, is pouring 
out his soul in a flood of song. His notes breathe of joy. 
Be pines not for an English meadow — he cares not for his 
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wiry bars — he envies not the little denizens of air that some- 
times flutter pass my window, nor imagines, for a moment, 
that they come to mock him with their freedom. He is con- 
tented with his present enjoyments, because they are utterly 
undisturbed by idle comparisons with those experienced in 
the past or anticipated in the future. He has no thankless 
repinings, and no vain desires. Is superior intellect then 
so fatal, though sublime a gift, that we cannot possess it 
without the poisonous alloy of care ? Must grief and in- 
gratitude inevitably find entrance into the heart, in pro- 
portion to the loftiness and number of our mental enaow- 
ments ? Are we to seek for happiness in ignorance ? To 
these questions the reply is obvious. Every good quality 
may be abused, and the greatest, most ; and he who 
perversely employs his ]>owers of thought and imagination 
to a wrong purpose, deserves the misery that ho gains. 
Were wo honestly to deduct from the ills of life all those of 
our own creation, how trifling the amount that would remain 1 
We seem to invite and encourage sorrow, while happiness is, 
as it were, forced upon us against our will. It is wonderful 
how some men pertinaciously cling to care, and argue them- 
selves into a dissatisfaction with tneir lot. Thus it is really 
a matter of little moment whether fortune smile or frown, for 
it is in vain to look for superior felicity amongst tliose wlio 
have more “ appliances and means to boot,'" than their fellow- 
men. Wealth, rank, and reputation, do not secure their 
possessors from the misery oi discontent. 

As happiness then depends upon the right direction and 
employment of our faculties, and not on worldly goods or 
mere localities, our countrymen mi^dit be cheerful enough, 
even in this foreign land, if they would only accustom them- 
selves to a proper train of thinking, and be ready on every 
occasion to look on the brighter side of all things.* In re- 
verting to home-scenes we should regard them for their in- 
trinsic charms, and not turn them into a soince of disquiet 
by mournfully comparing them with those aroimd us. In- 
dia, let Englishmen murmur as they will, has many attractions 
and enjoyments. The princely and generous style in which 
wo live in this country, the frank and familiar tone of our 
little society, and the general mildness and equality of the 
climate, can hardly be denied by the most determined mal- 
content. It is true that the weather is ofteti, in the summer 
months, a great deal warmer than we like it ; but if “ the 


* “ I was ever more disposed,” says Hume, “ to see the favourable than the mi- 
favourable side of things ; a turn of mind which it is more happy fo possess, than 
to be born to an estate of ten thousand a year” 
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extreme heat” did not form a convenient subject for complaint 
and conversation, it is perhaps doubtful if it would so often 
bo thought of or alluded to. And what climate is without its 
evils ? The mornings and evening of India are always cool 
enouf^h for a drive, and the rest of the day is rarely so into- 
lerable within doors as it is sometimes pathetically described. 
In the cold season a walk either in the morning or evening 
is delightful, and I am rejoiced to see many distinguished per- 
sonages paying the climate the compliment of treating it 
like that of England. It is now fashionable to use our limbs 
in the ordinary way, and the “ Garden of Eden”* has become 
a favourite promenade. It is not to be denied that besides the 
mere exercise, pedestrians at home have great advantages 
over those who are too aristocratic to leave their equipages, 
because they can cut across green and quiet fields, enter 
upon rural by-ways, and enjoy a thousancf little patches of 
lovely scenery that are secrets to the high-road traveller. But 
still the Calcutta pedestrian has also his peculiar gratifica- 
tions. It is true tliat he can enjoy no exclusive prospects, 
but ho comes in immediate contact with the rank, beau- 
ty and fashion of the place, and if, like the writer of this 
article, he is fond of children, he will be delighted with the 
numberless pretty and happy little faces that crowd about 
him, and awaken a tone of tender sentiment in his mind, 
and rc-kindle many ^eet associations. 

NOTE TO THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 

T have touched upon the subject of the seasons in- England 
and in India in a senes of papers entitled The Council of Three. 
In the following passages, (extracted from those papers,) I 
have endeavored to show what might be said on botn sides 
of tlie question by persons taking different views of it : — 

C _It is some time now since we have had our last meet- 
ing. I began to ask, “ When shall we three meet again T 

J.— I was in hopes tliat it would have been “ in thunder, 
lightning and in rain but the nortli-westers have held off 
very vexatiously. 

S. — I had no such desire. I am like many other old In- 
dians in my feelings, and greatly prefer the hot weather to 
the cold. I rarely find it too warm. While the cuticle is 
drenched in a wholesome moisture, the climate is a very to- 
lerable one. It is when there is a hot sun and a sharp easter- 
ly wind that the health suffers. There is undoubtedly more 


* So called, because the (grounds wore laid out in a tasteful style, at the sug^- 
gestion ojf I.ord Auckland’s sister, the Honorable Miss Eden. 
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sickness in the cold weather tlian the liot. Tlie hot season, 
particularly on or near the river, when the air conies over 
the water, is not much more oppressive than the same season 
in Italyor the South of Franco. 

J . — -^10 worst season in India is the Rains. The lulls 
between the gales and showers are absolutely awful. 1 suffer 
at such times under a kind of waking night-mare. 

C.— Tt was Charles tho First, I think, who said that that 
was the best climate to which men might expose themselves 
with impunity the greatest number of hours in tho day. 
He thought on this principle tliat the climate of England 
was the best in tho world. Judging in this way the climate 
of Bengal is about the worst. 

J. — It is perhaps doubtful whether the actual proportion 
of deaths in England is not more than equal to those in 
India. The deaths by consumption alone (the English di- 
sease) are frightfully numerous. 

J. — If I had not been bom and bred in England, I do 
not think I should ever have wished to live there. Some of 
England's own children have renounced her for more sunny 
lands. Byron talks of 


« The cold and cloudy clime 

Where he was born, but where he would not die.” 


When I left England some fifteen or sixteen years ago, I was 
a mere boy. I wept bitterly as the white clihs receded and 
grew dim, and I then thought that England was the glory 
of the earth and the favourite of heaven. The climate, the 
scenery and the people were all that could be wislieil for. 
When I returned after a twelve years' exile, having brooded 
fondly all that time over all that once enchanted me, I was 
‘■'electrified with disappointment," as Campbell has it. 1 
found the people as cold and dismal as the climate, and 
I wondered how a nation could so comnletely change its 
character in so short a time. Before I left the shores of 
England for the first time, every familiar face seemed tho face 
of a generous friend ; and now I saw none hut cold and cau- 
tious strangers. Selfish cares—mercenary feelings— and the 
habits and anxieties produced by the necessity of making 
both ends meet, seemed to have stamped a mean and pecu- 
liar expression on every countenance. I had never recog- 
nized this melancholy a^ect in the crowds that surrounded 
me in my happy youth. It was the observer, however, that had 
changed, and not the people. They were neither worse nor bet- 
ter ; but my own head had grown clearer and my heart colder. 

' S —I cannot say that I experienced the same disappoint- 
ment on my first return to England. I found her tho same 
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dear unrivalled country Uiat I know in my youtli. Thougli 
I looked on the hills and vallies with older eyes, my inward 
vision had not been dimmed, even by a long exile and 
many heavy afflictions I had been a good deal in the up- 
per provinces of India, and had travelled over the and 
rocks and plains of Bundelcimd in the hot mnds. I recollect 
a day that I passed in one of its treeless, herblcss, grassless, 
shadowless plains, that filled me with more horrible images 
of the infernal regions than are to be met with in the pages 
of llante or of Milton. Tlie hot wind was like a blast from 
hell, and nature withered beneath the light of the sun that 
scorched her like a ball of fire. In the midst of all this, I 
suddenly thought of the fresh green meadows of England, 
and hurst into tears. 

J.— I visited England in November 1819, and landed on 
a gloomy drizzling day that seemed better fitted for a converse 
with the Blue Devils than any day I ever passed in India. 
Tln^ rain continued with slight intermissions for nearly three 
weeks. I thought I shoulu never again see the blessed sun 
in lunivcn. I put up at an inn in the city that had a dark, 
deadly-looking discolored wall on every side of it. There was 
no catching a glimpse of the sky without going out in the rain. 
The scene w'as so forlorn and dismal in-dooi’s that I preferred 
catching a consumptive^ cold without, to dying of the horrors 
within. The people in the street presented a tndy melan- 
choly spectacle. Most of them were so wrapped up tnat they 
were “ more clothes than men.” They seemed exhausted 
with the weight of their wet garments. Their faces were 
pale, haggard, anxious. To use a vulgar but expressive 
jihraso, they looked as if they could not help themselves, 
riio strcjots were covered with a thin, black, slashy mud that 
spii'tcd up to the walker’s middle at eveiy tread. ' Tlie poor 
hackney cojich horses, with their forlorn down-hanging heads, 
had their bellies completely coated with it, as if they liad 
swam through that London compound element of earth and 
water. ^ A more miserable place tlian England then appeared 
to me in reality, I never even dreamed of after the most in- 
digestible of suppers. 

^ 0.— -This conversation is an illustration of Milton’s axiom, 
“ The mind is its own place,” and “ can make a hell of heaven, 
a heaven of hell.” The character of a country depends greatly 
upon the character of the observer, or his particular mood 
Jit the time of observation. What contradictoiy accounts do 
diilerent travellers give us of the same places. Some can 
go from Dan to Bcersheba, and find all barren ; while others 
scatter around them the flowers of their o^vn fancy, let them 
go where they will 
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I. 

I GAZE on thy sweet face, 

My lightly laughing boy ! 

And charms no painter's hand could trace 
Behold in pride and joy. 

While pleasure almost turns to pain, 

(For human hearts may scarce sustain 
Such bliss without alloy,) 

Till tears too sweet for those who grieve 
Gush forth to chasten and relieve ! 


n. 

And e'en when sorrow's hour 
Brings gloom upon my soul, 

And shades o'er Life's dull landscape loui’ 
Like clouds that slowly roll 
Roimd solemn Twilight's dusky car, 

Thine image kindles as a star, 

To cheer me and console. 

And dreary thoughts and mournful dreams 
Soon pass like mist 'neath mpming beams. 

in. 

For in that bright blue eyo 
Still glow the rays of bliss, 

Like lustre from an azure sky. 

Or realms more fair than this ; 

Though vexed with worldly cares I roam, 
Tliey shall not darken this dear home, 

Nor check the rapturous kiss 
That greets thy fresh and rosy charms 
When clasped within mine eager arms ! 

IV. 

This heart indeed were cold 
To feeling's gentle sway, 

If while thv fairy form I fold, 

And those small fingers play . 

Around my neck, thy face the wnile 
Upraised to catch the wonted smile. 

Mine eye could turn away, 

Or that calm sullen language wear 
That tells of sadness or despair. 
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V. 

I have not darkly roved 
O’er Nature’s fair domain, 

Nor gazed on sun-lit scenes unmoved 
In hours of mental pain, 

And far less could my soul disown 
The light round sinless children thrown 
That ne’er can shine again 
When years bring guilt, and life no more 
Is bright and joyous as before. 

vi. 

I see my own first hours, 

While hngermg over thine ; 

I see thee pluck the fresh spring-flowers, 
An artless wreath to twine ; 

Tlie same bright hues their beauty yields 
As those I sought in dewy fields, 

When kindred bliss was mine ; 

And while by memonr thus beguiled, 

I almost deem myseli a child. 


How oft the phantom Care 
Hath swiftly passed away, 

As some night-bird that may not dare 
The morning’s holy ray. 

While half unconsciously mine eye 
Hath drank thy charms, till sudaenly 
I felt the fond smile play 
Around my lips, nor could refrain. 

But kissed thee o’er and o’er again ! 

vin. 

I’ve watched thy little wiles, 

A thousand times and more. 

And yet they win my ready smiles 
As freely as before ; 

Thy dear, familiar, prattled words 
Are sweeter than the songs of birds 
On some calm sun-ht shore 
Each new grace brings as proud surprize 
As lights a star- discoverers eyes. 


K K 
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IX. 

• E'en “ thrice-told tales" are sweet 
That cheerftil children tell, 

On sounds their lovely lips repeat 
T^e ear for aye could dwell ; 

Unlike all other things of earth 
Their winning ways and sinless mirth 
Still hold us as a spell; 

In every mood, in every hour 
They bear the same enchanting power. 

X. 

Ah ! dearest child, if thou 
A child couldst thus remain. 

And I for ever gaze as now 
On one without a stain 
Of earthly guilt or earthly care. 

With heart as pure and form as fair 
As sainted spirits gain, 

Methinks e’en this drear world might seem 
A heaven as sweet as man could dream ! 

XI. 

But mortal flowerets grow 
’Till all their bright tints fade. 

And thy maturer bloom must know 
The bleak world’s tempest-shade 
Thine eyes a father’s fall shall trace, 

His form shall sink before thy face, 

And when thine heart hath paid 
Its tribute brief of natural tears, 

Thou’lt seek awhile what soothes and cheers. 

XII. 

As I now gaze on thee 
E’en thou perchance shalt gaze 
On one whose smiles of guiltless glee 
The same proud bliss shall raise, 

’Till he to sterner manhood grown 
Shall see thee to the grave go down, 

And while thy frame decays 
Beneath the cold, damp, silent sod, 

Shall follow in the track thou'st trod. 
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XIII. 

Alas 1 how this dim scene 
fraught with change and d^th t 
What countless myriads here have been 
To breathe a moment’s breath, 

Then sink beneath that mortal doom 
That makes the wide green earth a tomb, 
Its flowers a funeral wreath ; 

And oh ! what countless myriads more 
Shall rise and fall ere Time is o’er ! 

XIV. 

One after one we fill 
The darkly yawning grave ; 

On Time’s vast ocean never still 
Thus wave succeedeth wave, 

And all that from the wreck of life, 

The change, tumult and the strife, 

The nappiest fate may save, 

Is but the memory of a dream, 

A name whose glory is a gleam I 


XV. 

But hence with thoughts like these, 
(The present still is ours !) 

They come like autiunn’s blighting breeze 
Through Summer’s leafy bowers ; 
Thy glittering eye and sunny brow 
Are ml my soul shall gaze on now ; 

And when the future lowers, 
ril think of that celestial clime 
Where all things own eternal prime ! 

XVI. 

The transitory gloom 
Is floating fast away ! 

I cannot long behold thy bloom 
And dream of dull decay ; 

And like a sun-burst on the scene 
Whore April’s fitful clouds have been 
Is joy’s returning ray, 

While balm is shed from fancy’s wing 
Like odours waving spice-boughs fling. 
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XVIL 

Oh, how that fair face glows ! 

How that small bosom heaves ! 
Those red lips tremble like the rose 
When light airs part the leaves ; 

A sudden laughter fills thine eye, 

And comes as if thou knew'st not why, 
As viewless zephyr weaves 
The dimples shining waters show — 

Like those thy cheeks are wearing now 1 

XVIIT. 

Oh ! spirit gladdening sight ! 

Oh ! happiness divine ! 

To feel a father’s sacred right, 

To call such cherub mine ! 

A humble name, and lowly state 
Have been, and still may be, my fate, 
Yet how can I repine 
At want of wealth, or tame, or power, 
While blest with this fair human flower f 


SONNET. 

It is not fear that fills tho poet's mind 
With images of death, but love profound 
For all that tread the flower-embroidered ground, 
For all that float upon the wave or wind. 

Such love broods ever on the lot assigned 
To mortal life. Tlie charms of sight and sound — 
Faces divine — ^green fields — and rills that bound 
O’er pebbles bright, or in dim coverts find 
A tone responsive in the whispering trees, — 

All nature--all mankind— all breathing things, 

Are precious to the Muse. To part from these 
Is pain unspeakable : and death whose wings 
Shut out the sun, and make the warm blood freeze. 
E’en o’er the undying soul a shadow flings. 
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SUPPOSED NEW DISCOVERY OF THE SCHEME OR 

GROUND-IDEA OF EACH AND ALL OF SHAKES- 
PEARKS DRAMAS. 

The criticism of the present day has a strong leaning to 
cloudy transcendentalisms. Simplicity and directness are 
regarded as signs of shallowness. Every critic pretends to 
see further into a mill-stone than his neighbours, and seems 
rather to aim at some profound discovery upon which ho 
may establish his own reputation for amazing sagacity, than 
to meditate a fair and accurate exposition of ms author s 
characteristics. The general opinion, he calls, a vulgar one ; 
the epithet being used in its most contemptuous sense. 

So much ho scorns the crowd, that if the throng 
13y chance go right, he purposely goes wrong. 

This desperate struggle to be original and profound is 
especially exliibited in all the critiques on Shakespeare with 
which the press now groans. Even Charles Kni^it, in his 
pretty Pictorial Edition of the poet, assumes an air of mys- 
ticism, and looking down with contempt on most of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, seems to think that Cole- 
ridge and himself excepted, and one or two foreign critics, 
with whom he has tiny modesty to associate himself, no one 
has a right to assert an independent opinion regarding the 
works of Shakespeare. This presumption is the more ludi- 
crous and ohensivo in Charles Knight, because he is after 
all but a servile echo of Coleridge and Schlegel, except in 
those very small criticisms, in which, with extraordinary 
self-glorification, he pretends to put commas and points 
exactly right.” His new readings are often as fantastically 
far fetched and erroneous, as the notes of Warburton himself 
mthout any portion of the learning or ingenuity of that 
pugnacious priest. 

An article on Sliakespearo in the North British Review 
has suggested these remarks. Tlio writer, though too fan- 
tastical and pretending, is yet no ordinary person. Ho 
is evidently a deep and subtle thinker, though ho is taint- 
ed with the prevailing ambition to discover something 
startling. It is now a difficult task for the most ingeni- 
ous critic to say anything of Shakespeare that is at once 
new and true ; but no one, let his qualifications bo what they 
may, touches upon the subject without at least making the 
attempt. The critic in the i(orth Bntish Review is intensely 
oager to convince the public that he looks at the works of 
our great poet from an original point of view ; though the 
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leading peculiarity of his criticism, by his own confession, is 
merely an amplification of Ulrici's “ most remarkable dis- 
covery, that each of Shakespeare’s plays has for its founda- 
tion some moral idea or theme whi^ is reflected and echoed 
over and over again, with endless variety and profit, in all 
the characters, expressions, and events of the piece/’^ The 
English reviewer does full justice to the Geraian critic, but 
takes care to tell us in a foot-note, that Ulrici’s “ discovery” 
was “ re-discovered'' by himself! “ He was engaged,” he says, 
“in writing a* work upon the subject, when the translation 
of Ulrici’s work came out and first fell into his hands.” 
There is vagueness or mystification in the wording of tliis 
note. What does he mean by re-discoyered! It he had 
taken the same view before he saw Ulrici’s work, he was as 
much an original discoverer as the German. 

But let us see whether Ulrici’s discovery, if such it is to be 
called, was worth all this notice. We think not. We take it, 
indeed, to be no discovery at all — but what is ndgarly called a 
mare’s nest. Tlie North Bntish Reviewer selects the play of 
the Merchant of Venice as an illustration of the German’s 
theory, and cites a great many passages from it to show that 
the grand central theme or ground-idea, the opposition of 
the letter and spirit of the law, and of appearances and 
realities, is never for a moment lost sight of by the poet. Tlic 
Reviewer shall introduce the subject in his own words : — 

“ Wlicn we say that the theme of the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ is the relation of 
the letter to tha npint of law, and the various liabiUtics of man to dwell on the first 
and to neglect the last, we make hut a very emde and general statement. The play 
itself is the only full and true definition of the theme. There is always a certain 
amount of falsehood in the ordinary expression of any moral idea ; such an 
idea is, in fact, incapable of direct statement. In this it is that the Shakesperian 
drama finds its meaning and justification ; the moral idea, which must always 
remain a riddle to words, is soluble in action. The exhibition of this solution has 
the highest interest and value for us all. 

In the first passaffe of the first scene of the ‘Merchant of Venice’ we have 
an instance of the letter or appearance, without any corresponding spirit or sub- 
stance, Antonio’s sadness is intentionally inexplicable. In the difierent judg- 
ments of Antonio’s friends concerning the probable sources of this sadness, we 
have a general statement to begin with of the fallibility of all appearances or 
expressions. When Antonio denies that he is cither anxious about his ships, or 
in love, Salarino says— 

‘ Nor in love neither ? Then let us say, you are sad 
Because you are not merry : and ’twerc as easy 
For you to laugh and leap, and say you are merry 
Because you arc not sad. Now by two-headed Janus 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time ; 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper : 

And other of such vinegar aspect. 

That they’ll not show their teeth in way of snulc, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.’ 

Bassanif), Lorenzo and Gratiano come in and make further remarks of precisely 
lar purport. The two last, indeed, leave the stage again immediately after GJA' 
tiano has commented upon Antonio’s sadness. Bassanio then observes t 
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“ Gi'atiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice,” 
&c., after which he begins the business of the plot by speaking of hii debta^ 
but up to this point the whole aim of the poet, in about 130 lines, is to impress 
upon us the fact of the general fallibility of appearances, by taking the extreme 
case of appearances that have no corresponding* «ub‘stance, aa the sadness of 
Antonio, the talk of Gratiano and the characters which ho and Salarino allude 
to in their comment upon Antonio’s melancholy. In this play Shakespeare has 
ohserved his usual practice of exhibiti^ the them^, first in its most ordinary 
and least important fonns, and of allowing the true interest tp depend upon the 
gradually increased significance of its application and occurrence in the more 
rare and momentous events of life. Here we mhy also remark that the fact of 
the ultimate identity of all moral good or evil is the cause of the resemblance 
which obtains between a large chiss of Shakespeare’s characters, namely, those 
which stand, as it were, upon the outskirts of the plot, reflecting faintly ajpd in 
the most general way, those qualities which become distinguishable into separate 
vices or virtues as they come within and help to produce the vortex of the interest. 
Extreme folly seems to have constituted the ultimate view uhich was taken by 
Sh:ikcsi)eare of all moral evils, and it is into this form that all the evils, which 
separately constitute the themes of the dificrent plays, resolve themselves in the 
lower and less important characters. 

“ Scene VII. is a short but very important one, consisting almost wholly of 
’the Prince of Morocco’s commentaries upon three caskets of lead, silver and of 
gold, with tlicir superscriptions, and of the lines which reveal to him his mistake 
in choosing the last. The bearing of this event upon the central thought of 
tlie play is manifest. Wc quote only the lines discovered in the golden 
casket 

‘ All that glitters is not gold, 

Often have you heard that told ; 

Many a man his life hath sold 
But mv outside to behold ; 

Glided tombs do worms infold, 

Had yoif been as wise as bold. 

Young in limb, in judgment old. 

Your answer had not been inscroll’d: 

Fare you well ; your suit is cold.’ 

Portia closes this scene by saying— ‘Let all of his complexion choose me so.’ 
Let tlie reader liere remark, that whenever the theme can be stated without the 
appearance of being directly *dolactic,' it is so stated. The rhymes contained 
ill the several caskets arc examples. 

The business of the next scene is the juxta-position of the utterly selfish and 
mercenary nature of the Jew, with the perfect self-forgetfulness of Antonio in 
Ins friend, sliip for Jlassanio. The relation of the.so two characters is very curious. 
In the whole of Shakespeare’s play we meet with no other instances of character 
—in the one case so hopelessly sellish or sensual, in the other so purely benevolent 
or spiritual. We repeat, that the main business of this little scene is the highly 
important apposition of these living exponents of the two poles of the all-per- 
vading idea. 

Wc come iio\v to the choice made by the Prince of Arragon of the silver 
casket. Thi.s scene i.s crowded with suggestions or open declarations of the 
tlieme. The Prince talks of ‘ the fool multitude that choose by show,’ and yet 
liis^ rc^on for not choosing tlic gold casket is the vain and superficial one, that 
lie ‘ will not jump with common spirits.’ In selecting the silver casket he makes 

speech which requires no rcmarK : — 

‘ Who chooseth me shall get as much as ho deserves.’ 

And well said too. For who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit ! Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 

0, that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not derived corruptly 1 and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit cf the wearer I 
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How many then should cover that stand bare ! 

How many be commanded that command ! 

How much low pea.santry would then bo glean’d 
From the true seed of honour I and how much honour 
Pick’d from chaff and ruin of the times 
To be new varnish’d 1’ 

The portrait which he finds of the blinking idiot is the true likeness of him- 
self in his pride of self-dcscrt. The scroll m the silver casket is not less preg- 
nant with the idea than that which was discovered by the former suitor. Por- 
tia says 

‘ O these deliberate fools 1 when they do choose 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose.* 

And Nerissa^ who illustrates the meaning of this and of certain other inci- 
dents by her obvious mistakes concerning their import, adds, 

‘ The ancient saying is no heresy.— 

Hangmg and wiving go by destiny.’ 

Bassanio’s advent is now announced. The praises lavished upon his appear- 
ance by the servant makes Portia fear that ‘ he is some kin to her.’ This scene 
closes, as did a former one, leaving the choice to constitute a second scene. From 
this and several other peculiarities of construction, ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ 
derives a breadth and a depth of light and shadow which do not exist to tlic 
same extent in any other play of Shakespeare, and wliich serve to devclopc the 
wmse of form to an extraordinary degree, with results, with a regard to the 
theme, that cannot be duly appreciated until we come to speak of the construe- 
tion of the Fifth Act.” 

Tliis extract will let the reader into the critic's views. 
All this flourish of trumpets seems to usher in a very obvious 
truth,— that Shakespeare, like all other writers who fiimish 
faitliful representations of human life, deals largely in the 
principle of contrast. His characters and scenes exnibit the 
lights and shades, the good and evil, the letter and the spirit, 
the truth and falsehood, the realities and the dreams of this 
so strangely compounded world. It would be an easy task 
to make the same “ discovery'' in any tolerably good drama 
or novel ; nay even in almost any good epic or reflective 
poem. Take, for example, Young's Night Thoughts; the 
poem is a collection of strong moral contrasts. They are 
the lights and shades of the picture. 

There was an Italian painter (says Mrs. Jameson), who said 
that the secret of all efiect in colour consisted in white upmi 
black and black upon white. How perfectly she adds did 
Shakespeare understand this secret of effect and how beauti- 
fully ho has exemplified it in Juliet ! 

“ So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellow shows.” 

The Reviewer observes that the relation between the 
characters of Shylock and. Antonio “ is very curious that 
in the whole of Shakespeare's plays wo meet with no 
other instances of character in the one case so hopelessly 
selfish or sensual, in the other so purely spiritual and bene- 
volent. Wo see nothing in this opposition of characters at 
all curious or uncommon, All dramatic literature necessarily 
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teems with such contrasts. Moreover Shylock is not wholly 
selfish or sensual. Even his love of lucre is balanced by 
his love for his daughter and for his country. He is a fond 
father and a fervid patriot. Why does he pursue the Chris- 
tians with such bitter animosity ? Because they “ hate his 
sacred nation.” Coleridge remarks that the only character 
in Shakespeare of utter irredeemable baseness is the steward 
in Lear ; but even in him there is one good quality— fidelity 
to liis employer. 

Our critics are always in extremes. Because a few years 
ago almost every one treated the poetry of Wordsworth with 
contempt and laughter, all the periodical reviewers now run 
into the contrary error and speak of him as one of the 
demi-gods of verse. They rank him with Milton. Shakes- 
peare was for a long period contemplated as an inspired 
savage wlio performed unconscious miracles. It is now the 
.fashion to regard all his beauties as the result of the most 
elaborate care and the most profound design. This is the cant 
of criticism. We hate it tnoroughly ; and wish to Heaven 
that public critics would speak more directly from their own 
hearts, and not aim at a spurious sort of fame by heading 
every new movement, merely because it is a new one. 

Ulrici, in his idolatry of Shakespeare, goes so far as to 
regard his very faults as evidences of tlie most “artistic 
wisdom.” Tliat Steespeare made Bohemia a maritime 
country, that he placed the lions and serpents of Africa in 
the forest of Arden, that he sent Hamlet to the University of 
Wittenberg some centuries before that University was estabr 
1 is] led, ana made him swear by St. Patrick, and put into the 
mouth of Richard the Third an allusion to the yet unborn 
Machiavelli, that he has enabled many school-boys of the 
j3reseut day to correct his chronology and geography— that 
he has done all this — ^lias been regarded by critics, in ge- 
neral, as so many jiroofs of liis ignorance or carelessness 
respecting mere matters of fact tliat have no necessary 
connection with the vital and more essential characteris- 
tics of his works. “ But in sober truth,” says Ulrici, “ they 
become documents of the most profound artistic wisdom.”* 


• “ In his comedies of Fancy, for example, it was the intention of the poet, by 
these all -acknowledged blunders, which he had designedly introduced^ and which, 
therefore, must no longer be called errors, but poetical fictions, to place tlie spec- 
tator at once in the true position from which alone a work of art ought to bo 
contemplated. He wished to indicate by them that his poesy had its root in the 
’rec shifting, marvellous soil of fancy,” (too much of our author’s criticism its 
•oot in the same soil!) “and that his purpose was to pourtray life, not in its 
oruinary compact reality, but hi a very different perspective, in otliei’ colours and 
‘^iiapoa, and under a different light ana shade, and thereby to elucidate its profound 
nu latent significance. Ulrici This sort of criticism used to be called conjee- 
It is now called ocsthetkal criticism 1 
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Augustus William Sclilegel makes a remark to the same 
effect.* 

Such is the eagerness to make discoveries in Shakespeare, 
that nothing would bo easier than for a clever literary wag, 
especially a foreign one, to put the whole herd of critics on 
a ludicrously wrong scent. If some continental writer, with 
an unpronoimceable and outlandish name were to assert that 
after years of laborious study, ho had discovered that all 
Shakespeare's dramas were written for some secret political 
purpose, and that every single lino, if viewed in the right 
light, boro indication of tlio same tendency, there would be 
a general opening of the eyes and clapping of the hands 
amongst English critics. 

Some of the French critics in the same spirit once insisted 
that the ancient poets first fixed upon a moral and then in- 
vented a story in illustration of it. In Virgil's ^neid they 
say the poet had two objects in view, the one poetical and 
the other moral or rather political. The main design was 
to increase the respect of the people for Augustus and 
“ to encourage, like Homer, the great system of military 
de^otism." 

Great poets compose poems because they cannot suppress 
the spirit within them, and they produce their perfect pic- 
tures of life, not so often from deliberate design as from a 
happy instinctive feeling for truth and nature. Shakespeare, 
especially, troubled himself little about a pedantic pre-arrange- 
ment. He often Ixirrowed from a novel the’ plot or skeleton 
of his play and then breathed at once into it the breath of 
life. Long before a poet is able to elaborate a philosophical 
or literary scheme, he can paint a landscape in words, express 
deep feelings in strong language, or give to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name, rope says of himself— 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came, 

and Shakespeare's exquisite “ word-notes wild" were at least 
equally spontaneous. The mechanical part of poetry is soon 
mastered. Every school-boy, with a little care, can write cor- 
rect verses. Every Academical Professor of poetry can ex- 
plain the leading principles of versification. But no* professor, 
no school-boy can teach or learn Shakespeare's music. It is 
the result of an exquisite instinct that is far beyond the reach 
of art, and the same exquisite instinct attended the poet into 


* The idolatry of Shakespeare has been carried so far of late vears, that Drake, 
and perhaps greater authorities, have been unwilling to acknowledge any faults in 
his plays. Tni.s, however, is an extravapnee rather derogatory to the critic than 
honourable to the poet,— /foWam. 
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the highest regions of thought and fancy. Shakesneare, if ho 
were now on earth, would stare with wonder at tnosc subtle 
critics, who attribute such studied and profound intentions 
to every syllable that has fallen from his inspired lips. The 
unstudied truth and consistency visible in a song of Bums 
may be traced to the same source in the plays of Shakes- 
peare— pure inspiration. Shakespeare saw life and nature 
with a poet’s eye. He reflected them faithfully upon his 
page, and probably troubled himself very little about the 
eflect or the moral He saw guilty ambition — ^he pictured it 
ill Macbeth — ^he saw desperate jealousy even in noble natures 
—he pictured it in Othello. He leaves his reader to draw 
the moral, or rather to feel it. 

Amongst other absurd things said of Shakespeare by very 
able men, ambitious of originality, is the assertion of Schlegel, 
that there is an all-prevalent irony in his plays. Such 
fantastical stuff docs not deserve a refutation, let it come 
from whom it may. 

The Niyrth British Reviewer assumes such airs of superio- 
rity, and speaks so contemptuously of the “ little critics” 
wlio arc likely to oppose his views, that it would seem rather 
rash in us, ii we were within his reach, to treat his theory 
with disrespect; but as there are so many thousand miles of 
^vater between us, and all that we say is likely to remain a 
secret to him, we may venture, under the protection of dis- 
tance and obscurity, to assert that his whole article, tliough 
evidently the work of a very able hand, is Much Ado about 
Kolking. He tells us that the extent to which tlio reader 
will be able to understand his theory will be in precise pro- 
portion to the extent of his knowledge of the human mind 
and heart and to the depth of his philosophy. This is 
either insolent presumption or a desperate attempt to enlist 
the readers’ vanity in the critic’s favour. With ourselves it is 
wliolly ineffectual. Shakespeare, he says; wrote for a time 
that is not yet come. The world is too young to understand 
him. Only the Reviewer and Ulrici have a true idca,^of his 
meaning. To state this is to refute it. Shakespeare, if any 
man ever did, wrote for all time and for all classes : not for 
a particular century, nor for German transcendentalists alone. 

The Reviewer is astonished that such plays as Timon of 
Athens or Love's Labour Lost should be “not only tole- 
rated but praised” by the multitude, a fact that can only bo 
accounted for, he says, by reco™zing the existence of an 
extensive moral cowardice and dishonesty of intellect, for if 
these plays really contain no more than is commonly seen 
in them, they ought, according to him, to be regarded as 
the productions of a madman, for no mind endowed with 
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“ consecutiveness of sanity"' could have created them ! One 
would think that no critic endowed with “ consecutiveness 
of sanity” could thus condemn them.* The North British 
Rc-discoverer thinks that all Shakespeare's plays must 
appear “crude, barbarous, and vacant,” without the new 
key to the meaning. If this be the case, Voltaire was justi- 
fied in calling our great poet a barbarian who could not 
endow fixed purposes with intelligible words, for in the drama 
the transparency of the general intention is a primary merit, 
and all obscurity is a fatal defect. A play is lor the million 
— not for a clique of critics or philoso])liers. In a metaphy- 
sical or allegorical poem, a veiled meaning may be tolerated, 
but the drama is intended for immediate effect upon a mixed 
audience. As Ben Jonson said of his great rival — liis art 
is nature ; the truest sort of art. 

Itself unseen but in the efleot remains. 

Shakespeare’s plays were not mathematically planned like 
ships or houses. And yet his productions are works of art ; they 
are characterized in most insttinces by unity in contrast, and a 
perfect completeness. He worked in the same s})irit in which a 
great nainter works. Without any deliberate selection of ob- 
jects there is one pervading tone orprincq)le in the painting 
80 it is in the poem. The consistency or keeping is imtindive. 
The imagination fuses many objects into one complete wliole. 
In the works of inferior artists, where the arrangement is 
pedantically studied, and where every thing is done by rule, 
there is nothing but a crowd of unconnected individualities! 
Wo have often thought Charles Lamb rather overrated Ho- 
garth, because, as it seems to us, the intention in his pictures is 
too strongly pronounced. His figures are almost ticketted or 
labelled ; and look like after thoughts introduced individually 
and at intervals. A picture by Hogarth rarely seems th’e 
result of a single clear vision breathed at once upon the 
canvas. The keeping is true, indeed, to a certain extent, but 
it is too studiously so, and is ostentatiously forced upon our 
notice.' It ought to be felt rather than observed, and this 
is always the case in works of the very highest order of ima^ 
gination. 


♦ » Loves Labour Lost is generally placed I believe at th'e bottom of the list. 
There is indeed little interest in the fable, if we can say that there is any fable 
at all ; but there^ are bcautilul coruscations of fancy, more original conceptions of 
character than in the Comedy Errors, more lively humour than in the Qmtk- 
vfien oj Verona, more symptoms of Shakespeare's future powers as a comic 
writer than in either. Timon is less read and less pleasing than the great 
majority of Shakespeare’s plays; but it abounds with signs of his genius.”— 
lam'i Literature of Europe. 
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We lately saw in a newspaper edited by Douglas Jcrrold 
ftn announcement that the Directory of Exeter Hall had 
issued a sort of Bull of Excommunication against the readers 
and admirers of William Shakespeare. This will amuse many 
and provoke more. Perhaps the laughers are the wisest ; 
for no man of the least reflection can suppose that the ful- 
minations of Bigotry will, in this age of the world, frighten 
many persons of sound mind from the pages of our greatest 
poet ; and it would seem absurd and idle to lose one's tem- 
per or enter into serious argument in favor of Shakespeare 
individually or of poetry in general with people who can 
imagine for a moment, tnatthe perusal of Hamid mA Macbeth 
and Lear and Othello is a sin involving eternal punishment, 
lleligious Bigotry like Political Despotism is seldom remark- 
able for much discretion. It is apt to overshoot the mark, 
and injure its own cause. At this moment when all Europe is • 
inspired with so passionate an admiration of the greatest poet 
the world has yet produced, the attempt to check the progress 
of opinion in his flivour reminds us of that ludicrous image of 
iiiefiicioncy— Mrs. Partington pushing back the ocean with 
lier mop. The utter vanity and narrow-mindedness of this 
outcry against the poet will make many truly pious and sen- 
sible Christians, hitherto under the influence of Exeter Hall 
orators, ashamed of their own party. We should not bo 
suiprised if some of 4ihein were to decline to walk through 
(/\)vcntry with their old companions any longer. Instead 
of lessening the number of Shakespeare's disciples, there is 
a probability that the Exeter Hall Company will weaken 
their own ranks by such transcendant bigotry and folly. 
Some of the wisest and best of men have been eager to 
testify their admiration of William Shakespeare, not mere- 
ly the pride of his own nation but of the civilized world, and 
yet it seems there are people who would rejoice to blot 
out his glorious name from the tablets of immortality and 
bid the hangman make a bonfire of his works. They deem 
him immoral and irreligious : — a most deplorable mis- 
take ! Archbishop Sharp, as we have mentioned in' a pre- 
ceding article, advised all young divines to unite the read- 
ing of Shakespeare ivith the study of the Scriptures, just as 
John Wesley, the celebrated methodist, recommended his 
disciples to add to the study of the Bible the perusal of the 
hairy Queen of Spencer. “ The great Saint Chrj^sostom," 
says Bishop Wai’burton, “ a name consecrated to immortali- 
ty by his virtue and eloquence, is known to have been so 
lond of Aristophanes as to wake with him at his studies and 
to sleep with him under his pillow ; and I never heard that 
this was objected either to liis piety or his preaching, not 
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even in those times of pure zeal and primitive religion. 
Yet in respect of Shakespeare's great sense, Aristophanes's 
best wit is but buffoonery, and in comparison of Aristo- 
phanes’ freedoms, Shakespeare writes with the •mrity of a 
vestal!' This is the testimony of a Bishop who nad studied 
the poet closely. It is true that Shakespeare has been ac- 
cused of profanity ; but from this charge he has been nobly 
vindicated. “ From a perusal of Shakespeare,” said Cole- 
ridge, whoso fine Christian feeling is not to be doubted, “ I 
have acquired a habit of looking into my own heart, and 
have perceived the goings on of my nature ; and confident 
I am, Shakespeare was a writer of all others the most 

CALCULATED TO MAKE HIS READERS BETTER AS WELL AS 
WISER.”"^ 

It is true that in a few passages of Shakespeare’s plays, 
something of the grossness of his day is occasionally reflect- 
ed, but he is wonderfully free from objection on the score of 
indecency when we consider the language and manners of 
his time, and compare him with his contemporaries. It has 
been remarked that at that period even the letters of females 
in high life were coarser than his writings. And yet Shakes- 
peare had passed much of his time amongst players, a peo- 
ple proverbially free in their manners and conversation. Tlie 
female parts upon the stage were then performed by boys, 
and not, as now, by women of unexceptionable habits and fair 
reputation. The exquisite delicacy of his conceptions of 
female character is marvellous indeed, when we remember 
the aspect which female society then wore, and shows witli 
what a happy instinct he could recognize, under the crust of 
accidental and temporary defects, the true and eternal bright- 
ness of woman’s nature. For our own part, wo hesitate not to 
declare our opinion (putting aside all allusion to the Bible it- 
self, with which no human composition can be compared with- 
out profanity) that the plays of Shakespeare are better fitted to 
purify the passions through the means of pity and terror, and 
to show us how truly and wonderfully we are made, than any 
other works which the world has yet had or is ever likely to 
have. No moral essay, no metapliysical discourse, no pul- 
pit eloquence so powerfully and healthfully stirs the heart 
of man as Shakespeare’s matchless representations of human 


♦ « I have confined myself to set forth the profundity and sublimity of Shakes- 
peare’s poetical view of life, which was simply on this account sublime and pro- 
tound, because it was Christian, and Christian also because it was profound anJ 
sublime.”— f7/nd on Shakespeare's Dramatic Art 
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All ! this were but a weary world 
Without its hopes and fears ; — 

A pool by no li^ht breezes curled 
A cheerless si^ht appears : 

A smooth interminable plain 
•Is sadder than the stormy main ; 

Yet these similitudes would be 
Of life's long, dull monotony, 

If liuman sighs and human tears 

Ne’er stirred, nor stained the stream of years. 

#**##** « 

Oh ! God ! there are who madly dare 
To question thine eternal will ; 

Who own this glorious globe is fair, 

Yet mourn permitted ill ; 

And deem it strange almighty power 
Should yield to sin one mortal hour ; 

Or suffer care, and pain, and strife. 

To chequer all the scenes of life ; 

Or let one dreary shadow lie 
Between us and eternity. 

They see not what the wise might see, 

(Lost wanderers in the storm !) 

How far above mortality, 

As man above the worm, 

Is He whose awful glory seems 
Impalpable to earthly ureams. 

Yet man to mournful blindness "iven 
Would pierce the mystic veil of heaven, 

And with delirious boldness scan 
His unseen Maker’s secret plan ; 

Forgetful that he could not part 
The curtain of his own proud heart 1 
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I. 

I WISH, mamma, you'd tell that man 
To keep his money— -and his distance ; 

For let him teaze me all he can 
Hell never conauer my resistance. 

He slyly pinched jny cheek one day — 

(The wretch !) and tried to look most charming, 
Wliile I felt any thing but gay, 

And thought his fondness quite alarming. 

II. 

“ Come now," said I, “ 111 test your love ; " 

[The rich old hunks looked pleased and tender,] 

“ All ! Dearest 1" cried he, “ Darling 1 Dove ! 
Wliat service could I fail to render f 
“ I care not for your purse or place," 

Said I, for these could charm me never ; 

But grant one favour— hide your fiice, 

And let us say farewell for ever." 

III. 

He stared and stammered— stamped and swore— 
You would have thought he'd kill your daughter— 
'Twas sound and fury— nothing more— 

Except of English words a slaughter. 

At last I heard the dolt exclaim, 

“ I know your heart's in secret chiming, 

The praise of one whose wealth is fame, 

A pale-faced poet, proud of rhyming." 


“ Take tfuit r I cried, and boxed his ear ; 
He paused, and scowled in sullen frenzy ; 

“ Your mother. Miss," said he, “shall hear 
Of this, and of your dear Mackenzie !" 

And then he bolted from the room, 

And banged the door as if he'd break it ; 

But what care I for all his fume ? 

Let one who loves his money take it. . 

V. 

You know, mamma, my heart s my own, 

And that sweet bard the old bmte mentioned 
Is but a friend. His worth is known. 

No other man, though bribed or pensioned, 
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Tliough decked with ribbands, gems, or gold, 
Could ever wake in me the feeling 
With which I silently behold 
His kindled eye, his soul revealing. 

VI. 

I do not loue him— but 'tis sweet 
To hear divine words breathed divinely. 

And Oh ! it is a licavenly treat 
To sec his face light up so finelv 1 
What thought is in his foreheacl high ! 

Wliat genius in his glances glowing ! 

And really when I hear him sigh, 

1 feel as if my life were going ! 

VII. 

T do not love him, but I own 
r like his tender verses dearly, 

And somehow when Fm all alone, 

T feel his absence most severely. 

Perhaps, indeed, one day, who knows, 

Jlut in some silent walk and shady, 

He may breathe forth a lover s vows. 

And I become a Poet’s lady ! 

VIII. 

T wish, mamma, you would not quiz. 

Yon vex mo with your wicked smiling ; 

You think Fm smitten with his phiz. 

And that his Muse is too beguiling ? 

Well, have it all your own way, then, 

And, if it will afford you pleasure, 

I’ll own he is the best of men. 

And that his heart would be a treasure. 

IX, 

“ Behold the gentle minstrel comes I — 

You love each other, and you show it,” 
(Exclaims Mamma,) “ so no more Im'om ; 
Charles, take her !~Mary, here’s your poet !— 
Exchange your vows and laugh at sorrow, 
Indulge in love’s delicious frenzy, 

And Mary sliall bo styled to-morrow 
The pretty Mrs* Charles Mackenzie.” 
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[WRITTEX IN INDIA] 

I. 

Tis sweet on this far strand, 

WJion memory charms the fond reverted eye, 

To view that hallowed land 
Where early dreams like sun-touched shadows lie 

II. 

The dear familiar forms, 

Tliat canf(ht the fairest hues of happier hours, 
Flash forth through after storms, 

As bursts of light between autumnal showers. 

III. 

The green-wood’s loveliest spot — 

The summer walk— the cheerful winter fire— 

The calm domestic cot — 

The village church with ivy-covered spire— 

• IV. 

Each scene wc loved so well— 

With faithful force the mind’s tme mirror shows ■ 
As Painting’s mighty spell 
Rccals the past, and lengthened life bestows. 

V. 

But though so brightly beam, 

These distant views, they make the present drear 
By Youth’s departed dream, 

Life’s onward patns but desolate appear. 

VI. 

Wc may not therefore dwell 
Too long and deeply on the dearer past, 

Nor sound, for aye, the knell 
Of pleasures gone and glories overcast. 

VII. 

Whate’er our lot may be, 

Whatever tints life’s varied prospects wear, 

The temper’d breast is free 
From sullen apathy or fierce despair. 

VIII. 

Tn fortune’s cloudiest hours. 

Within the dreariest regions of the earth, 

Arc found both beams and flowers, 

Unless the wanderer’s soul betrays a' dearth. 
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IX. 

For still, where'er wo range, 

Are traced the sweet results of virtue’s reign ; 

Though forms and features change, 

Fair thoughts and fine humanities remaia 

X. 

And he, whose spirit glows 
At Nfiture’s charms, shall own in every land 
Her glorious aspect shows 
The same bright marks of God s creating hand ! 


SONNETS~TO DEATH.* 


I. 

Lord of the silent tomb 1 relentless Death ! 

J^’ierco victor and destroyer of the world ! 

How stem thy power ! The slmfts of fate are hurled 
By thine unerring arm ; and swift as breath 
Fades from the burnished mirror, — as tlie wreath 
Of fiaky smoke from cottage hearths up-curled 
Molts in cerulcaTi air, — as sear leaves whirled 
Along autumnal floods,— as o’er the heath 
Tluj fiuick birds rise and vanish, — so depart. 

Nor leave a trace of their delusive light, 

The meteor-dreams of man 1 Awhile the heart, 

Of eager Folly swells— his bubbles bright 
Bloat on the stream of time — but ah ! tliv dart 
Soon breaks each glittering spell— and all is night ! 

II. 

Insatiate Friend! at thy blood-dropping shrine, 

In vain unnumbered victims wait thy will. 

The life-streams of the earth thy thirst of ill 
Shall never miencli, till that bright morning shine 
That bursts tlie sleep of ages. All repine 
At thy dread mandates, and thy terrors thrill 
The hero and the sage, though pride may still 
The voice that would reveal them. Hopes divine, 

Of faith and virtue bora, alone may cheer 
Mortality’s inevitable hour. 

Nor phrensied prayer, nor agonizin<^ tear, 

May check thine arm, or mitigate thy power, 
lliun’s resistless sceptre is thy dower,— 

Thy throne, a world — ^thy couch, Creation’s bier 1 


* Written to illustrate an engraving in the second edition of a work entitled 
"Ocatli’s Doings.” 
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Slow steals oiu* Indian boat 
Up rain-fed river wide ; 

Against the breeze we float, 

Against the rushing tide ; 

And breast the strife of wind and stream 
AVithout tlie conquering aid of steam. 

II. 

Swart forms in lengthened file 
Along the green bank wind, 

The tight-drawn goon* the while 
To shouldered bamboos joined 
Patiently 'neath the burning sun 
On plod they till the day is done. 

III. 

A toilsome journey theirs, 

An easy voyage ours, 

And yet fantastic cares 
Have equalized the dowers ; 

Tlieirs the light heart though heavy limb, 

But ours the wearied soul and dim, 


SONNET~FREEDOM.t 

Tuere is exulting pride, and holy mirtli. 

In Freedoms kindling eye! Her radiant smile 
Profoundly thrills this fair imperial isle, 

The Queen of nations ! Glory of the earth ! 
Impassioned orisons are now breathed forth, 

And lofty aspirations. Phantoms vile 
That chill the feeble spirit, and defile 
The springs of thought and feeling in their birth, 
Fade like the mists of morn, and lose the power 
That made us willing slaves. For reason's light 
Is bursting through the clouds that darkly lower 
And hide the face of Heaven ! O'er the night 
Of slumbering millions— oh ! transcendent nour ! 
The sun of liberty is rising bright ! 


* The rope from the mast head to tlie trackers ou shore, 
t Written in England, 
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Nothing is more common than the confession of a defect 
of memory, which may be taken as a proof that it is not 
(renerally considered one of the nobler faculties of the mind. 
Men rarely acknowledge, even to themselves, a deficiency in 
any quality which ranks highly in their own estimation, or 
which they suppose to be essential to the dignity or grace of 
tlieir intellectual character. People sometimes complain of 
tlie want of extrinsic advantages, such as a large income or 
a handsome equipage, because these things form no portion 
of their own moral or mental being. They conceive that 
they have higher and less equivocal claims to the respect of 
their fellow-creatures ; and while railing at Fortune, enjoy a 
secret consciousness, and sometimes even venture on a pret- 
ty open implication, that their merit is deserving of a better 
fate. Men are discontented with every thing but their own 
minds and persons. They never complain that nature has 
made them silly or ill-fcatiHed. In some respects what a 
liat)py circumstance is that law of our nature by which, with 
the clearest eyes for the defects of others, we are blinded to 
our ovni ! The feeble-minded and tlie deformed in body 
would shrink into themselves with bitter shame and forlorn 
despondency, if they were to see their own deficiency as they 
appear to others. The per|^:>etual mirror of self-reficction 
would drive them to despair. It is remarkable that in 
proportion as nature is niggard in real gifts, she is liberal in 
tliosc of fiincy. Fools and dwaifs are proverbially vain. AVhen 
wo consider how much of the happiness of life depends 
upon our being well deceived, it is perhaps scarcely consis- 
tent with a humane philosophy to ooject to the self-compla- 
cency of the meanest human creature in existence, especially 
as he is in no degree answerable for his natimal defects.^ If 
IV 0 lower a man in his own esteem, we not only deprive 
him of the chief source of consolation amidst the positive 
ills of life, but render him less capable of a noble sentiment 
or a generous exertion. It is only when egotism leads to 
selfishness and arrogance, that it becomes necessaiy to re- 
press it. The principle, however, of self-approval is so deep- 
ly ingrafted in our system, that it is impossible to eradicate 


Doth any one doubt, that if there were taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, 
nattorinj? hopes, false valuations, imafrinatiuns as one would, and the like, hut it 
‘''uuld leave the minds of a number of men poor shrunken things, full of raelau- 
and indisposition, and nnplensing to-thcmisclves 7—Jiacvn. 
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it. By terribly severe and caustic handling, its 'growth may 
ho checked for a season, but it cannot be utterly destroyecl. 
The cherished weed shoots out again in defiance of every 
obstacle, and with renewed force and freshness. 

As no man wilfully depreciates his own character in matters 
which he thinks materially affect its influence over others, 
the frequent complaint of the want of memory is, as I have 
already intimated, rather a slight to that faculty than an 
acknowledgment of its value. People are often reatly to resign 
all pretensions to it for the praise of candour, because they 
think they can well afford the sacrifice. A weakness in this 
fixculty is not thought any indication of a correspondent 
weakness in the higher powers of the mind. On the con- 
trary, many persons have a notion that an exact and vigor- 
ous memory is generally associated with a feeble judgment 
and a cold and barren imagination. Pope has sanctioned 
this opinion in his Essay on Criticism. 

“ Thus in the soul while memorv prevails 
Tlie solid power of understanuinf? fails ; 

Where beams of warm itnaffi nation ])lay 
The memory’s soft figures melt away.” 

Tliose who have weak memories and who wish to be recon- 
ciled to their misfortune,shouldperuse Montaigne, who is per- 
petually informing his readers of his singular incapability of 
mental retention. No one will dispute the acuteness and 
power of that most delightful essa}dst ; and indeed it is suffi- 
ciently obvious, notxvithstanding all his lamentations on tlic 
subject of his memory, that he is by no means dissatisfied with 
the .general character of his own intellect. Montaigne’s Con- 
fessions, for such his essays may be called as iustly astho ego- 
tistical ebullitions of Rousseau, may be adduced as a proof of the 
utter impossibility of a man’s regarding himself with any thing 
like that genuine impartiality of judgment with which he 
may be regarded by others. He never tells us anything 
which he thinks will really injure him greatly in our estima- 
tion. Every little error is eagerly followed up by some re- 
deeming virtue. It is tme that both Montaigne and Rous- 
seau have dared to communicate to the world several 
mean and ludicrous passages in their history ; but this 
may have been done partly with a proud consciousness that 
their charactei’s woukt not suffer by such comparative sun- 
specks, and partly to obtain the more credit for their self-com- 
mendations. Still, however, Montaigne’s egotism is nearly as 
candid as is possible to human nature, and he often seems 
more likely to have deceived himself than to have had any 
intention to deceive his readers. His constant complaint of 
a want of memory has been thought the more remarkable on 
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,'iccount of the quantity of anecdotes and quotations tliat erowd 
his pages. They are almost as full of learned illustrations as 
llurton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. His French editor, how- 
ever, (Peter Coste), has explained this apparent contradiction. 
In the first place lie is said to have fallen into innumerable 
errors respecting names, dates, and persons, and in the next 
place he appears to have added illustration after illustration to 
his Essays while in manuscript, and for every new edition, 
just as he met with suitable materials in the course of his 
extensive reading. Montaigne expresses much the same 
opinion of the faculty of memory as Pope does. “In my 
country,'' says the foimer, “ when they would signify that a 
man is void of sense, they say that he has no memory ; and 
wlien I complain of this defect of mine, they reprove me, and 
do not think I am in earnest in accusing myself of being a fool ; 
for they do not discern the difference betwixt memory and 
umlerstanding, in which they make me worse than I really am ; 
for, on the contrary, we rather find by experience that a stroruf 
memory is liable to be accompanied with a weak judgment''* 
He consoles himself in a very characteristic way, with the 
rolloction, that in proportion to the extent of this defect of 
memory, the more powerful are his other fiiculties. He re- 
marks also that if his memory had been better, he would have 
Loeii apt to rest his understanding and judgment on the 
wisdom of other men, instead of exerting his^o\vn natural 
})owers. 

I cannot help thirddng, that Montaigne and Popef have 
mistaken the nature of memoiy in its connection with other 
faculties of the mind. It is to be doubted whether any mat 
powers of intellect are consistent with a feeble memory. This 
faculty was personified by the ancients as the mother of the 
Muses. Even Montaigne himself, in alluding to the anecdote 
of Messala Corvinus having been two years without any trace 
of memory, observes that a privation of this faculty, if abso- 
lute, must destroy all the functions of the soul. He also 
quotes the saying of Cicero, that“ the memory is the rece[)- 
taclo and sheath of all science." Rogers has paid it a simi- 
lar compliment. 

“ Ajfcs and climes remote to thee impart 
What charms in genius and reliiies in art 
Thee, in whose hands the keys of Science dwell, 

The pensive Portress of her holy cell.” 


* It IS a note‘d observation that a good or comprehensive memory is seldom 
' ODiK ctcd witli a good judgment.— Zorrf Kamet. 

t himself had an excellent memory. It was “ so tenacious and local, that 
ac could directly refer to any particular passage hi a favourite author.” 
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Montai^no did injustice to liis own memory. Ho only 
reckoned nis sins of forgetfulness, and did not balance them 
with his remembrances * He tells us that ho was accustom^ 
cd to forget the names of his servants, and those domestic 
matters which every body around him remembered with the 
utmost ease and distinctness. He did not consider how 
many things there were which he remembered and which 
they forgot. Men of genius forget^ things which the vulgar 
remember, and remember those which leave no impression on 
ordinary minds. The poet who in ten minutes will forget where 
lie has placed his hat and walking stick, will remember in 
what book he met with a beautiful sentiment or expression 
ten years ago. He has a better memory than those who laugh 
at his forgetfulness, but it is employed on subjects with which 
they are not familiar. People remember only those things 
in which they take an interest. Tlie trader remembers the 
state of the market, the poet the state of literature. Let 
them exchange the subject of their attention, and they will 
both complain of a want of memory. Scottf is said to have 
possessed extraordinary })Owcrs of retention — but what were 
the things that he most easily retained ?— specimens of his 
own favourite art. He doubtless forgot other matters tliat in- 
terested him less, in the same way that a dull prosaic man 


♦ Marmontel observes, in his Memoirs, that he had a ^rcat desire to learn, but 
nature had refused him tlic gift of memory. He admits, however, that though 
the icords left no trace upon his mind, he retained the ^meofwhathcread. 

Rousseau repeatedly complains of his want of memory. But he exaggerated 
the defect ; for no man with such a feeble memory as he represents his own to 
lia\e been, could have gathered and retained a fiftieth part of his knowledge. 

f Ilogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, gives a curious proof of Scott’s retentiveness, 
I take the following from the Shepherd’s “ Familiar Anecdotes : “ He, and 

Skene of Rubislaw, and 1 were out Ofic night about midnight, leistering kippers 
in Tweed, about the end of January, not long after the opening of the river for 
fishing, which was then on the tenth, and Scott having a great range of the 
river himself, we went up to the side of the llough-haugh of Elibank ; but when 
we came to kindle our light, behold our peat was gone out. This was a teirible 
disappointment, but to think of giving up our sport wa.s out of the question, so 
we had no other shift save to send Rob Fletcher all the way through the dark- 
ness, the distance of two miles, for another fiery peat, 

The night was mild, calm, and as dark as pitch, and while Fletcher was absent, 
we three sat down on the brink of the river, on a little green sward which I 
never shall forget, and Scott ilcsired me to sing them my ballad of ‘ Gilman 
cleuch.’ Now, be it remembered, that this ballad had never been printed. I 
had merely composed it by rote, and on finishing it three years before, had simn 
it once over to Sir Walter. I began it, at his request, hut at the eighth or mntli 
stanza I stuck in it, and could not get on with another verse, on which he began 
it again, and recited it every word from beginning to end. It being a very hmg 
ballad, consisting of eighty-eight stanzas, I testified my astonishment, knowing 
that he had never heard it but once, and even then did not appear to he paying 
particular attention. He said he had been out with a pleasure party as far as le 
opening of the Frith of Forth, ;md, to amuse the company, he had recited not « 
that ballad and one of Southey’s (The Abbot of Aberhrothock), both of wbit j 
ballads he had only heard once from their respective authors and he bciicvta 
lie recited them both without misplacing a word.’^ 
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would remember the most dry details and forgot the most de- 
lightful verses. In Scott’s Autobiography, published by Lock- 
hart,) he thus speaks of his memory — “ But this memory of 
mine was a very fickle ally, and has through my whole life 
acted upon its own capricious motions, and miglit have en- 
abled me to adopt old Beattie of Mickledale’s answer, when 
complimented by the reverend divine on the strength of the 
same faculty : — ‘ No, Sir,’ answered the old borderer, ‘ I havo 
110 command of my memoTy. It only retains what hits my 
fancy, and, probably. Sir, if you were to preach to me for 
two hours, I should not be able when you finished to remem- 
ber a word you had been saying.’ ” 

Scaligcr tells us that in Ins youth he could repeat 100 ver- 
ses after having once read them. It is said that Dr. Leyden 
had so strong a memory, that he could repeat correctly a long 
Act of Parliament or any similar document after a single 
perusal There is an anecdote of an English gentleman, 
whom 'the king of Prussia placed behind a screen, when 
Voltaire came to read him a new poem of considerable 
length. The gentleman afterwards peqdexed the poet by 
asserting, in jest, that the poem was his, and repeating it word 
for word as a proof of the truth of Ids assertion. Locke in 
his description of mcmoiy (winch description, as Campbell 
observes, is “absolutely poetical,”*) mentions that it is 
recorded of “ that prodigy of parts, Monsieur Pascal, that till 
the decay of his health had impaired his memory, he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, read, or thought in any part of 
his rational age.” It is said that the admirable Crichton was 
similarly gifted, and could repeat backwards any speech he had 
made, ^lagliabecchi, the Florentine Librarian, could recollect 
whole volumes, and once supplied an author from memoiy 
with a copy of his own work of which the original was lost. 
Hpence records the obsemtion of Pope, that Bolingbroko had 
so gi’cat a memory, that if he was alone and without books, he 
could refer to a particular subject in them, anfl^ write as fully 
on it as another man would with all his books about him. 
Woodfall’s extraordinary power of reporting the debates in 
the House of Commons without the aid of written memo- 
randa is well known. During a debate he used to close his 
eyes and lean with both hands upon his stick, resolutely 


^ The following;; passage bears out Camnbcirs praise “ The mind very often 
of on Hork in search of some hiuden idea, and turns as it were the eye 

tne soul upon it; though sometimes too they start up in our minds of their 
*^oord, and offer themselves to the understanding ; and very often are 
andi i^nibled out of their dark cells into open day-light by turbulent 
^tmjpes^ous passions, our affections brmging ideas to our memory, which had 
ihcrffisc lain quiet and unregarded.” 
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excliuliiig all extraneous associations. The accuracy and pre- 
cision of his reports brought his newspaper into great repute. 
He would retain a full recollection of a particular debate a 
fortnight after it had occurred, and during the intervention 
of other debates. He used to say that it was put by in a 
corner of his mind. 

It is sometimes more easy to exert the memory than 
to suppress it. “ We may remember,” says Felton, what 
wo are intent upon ; but with all the art we can use we can- 
not Imowingly forget what we would. Nor is there any il^ltna 
in the soul of man but what the memory makes.”* 

Merc abstraction, or what is called absence of mind, is often 
attributed very unphilosophically to a want of memory. I 
believe it was La Fontaine, who, in a dreaming mood, forgot, 
his own child, and after warmly commending him, observed 
how proud he should be to have such a son. In this kind of 
abstraction, external things are either only dimly scon or are 
utterly overlooked ; but the memory is not necessarily asleep. 
In fict, its too intense activity is frequently the cause of the 
abstraction. This faculty is usually the strongest, when the 
other faculties arc in their prime ; and hides in old age, when 
there is a general decay of mind and body. Old men, indeed, 
are proverbially naiTative, and from this circumstance, it 
sometimes appears as if the memory preserves a certain por- 
tion of its early acquisitions to the last, though in the general 
failure of the intellect, it loses its active energy. It receives 
no new impressions, but old ones are confirmed. Tlio brain 
seems to grow harder. Old images become fixtures. 

It is a stale proverb that great wits have short memories, 
and that small nuts have long ones. Truth demands, how- 
ever, that the saying should bo reversed. It is not to bt' 
denied that extraordinary powers of memory have been often 
found in the possession of the dullest minds. Jedidiah 
Buxton, after seeing Garrick perform, was asked what he 
thought of th# player and the play. “ Oh,” he said, he did 
not Know, he had only seen a little man strut about the stage 
and repeat 7,956 words.” He could remember the number 
of words, because ho took an interest in numerical calcula- 
tions ; but he forgot the poetiy, and saw nothing in the 
actor's art. So there are men who recollect dates and 
names, and forget things and persons. When a mind of 
very inferior range concentrates its whole power in the facul- 
ty of memory, and exerts that faculty on some peculiar class 


t Of all afflictions taught a lover yet 
Tis sure the hardest science— fo forget. 

Pope. 
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of objects, those observers will inevitably be puzzled who do 
not sufficiently connect the result with the process by which 
it is effected. 

Nemonica, of the art of memory, was studied by smne of 
the ancients, and attempts have been nmdo to revive it. 
Mr. Feinaiglc, a German, gave instruction in this art in 
Paris about the beginning pf the present century ; and as 
a reply to hostile critics he exhibited the progress of fifteen 
of his pupils. After they had been tried in various ways, 
Olio of the pupils desired the company to give him “ a thou- 
sand Avords without any connection whatsoever and without 
numerical order ; for instance, the word astronmner, for No. 
(]2 ; nvod, for No. *l88 ; lovely, for No. 370 ; dyiuisty, fOr No, 
23 ; David, for No. 90, Ac. Ac., till all the numbers were 
filled ; and he repeated the whole (though he heard these words 
witliout order and but once) in the numerical order ; or ho 
told A\'liat Avord was given against any one number, or what 
luimbor any one word bore.'' Jlut a system of arbitrary as- 
sociation or artificial memory, though it may seiTC to jirovo 
lioAV niucli a iiarticular fiiculty is capable of improvement, is 
more plausible than us(3ful ; for to cultivate any one jiower 
of the mind to such an extreme degree, is to destroy the ba- 
lance of the intellectual powers. To be the brilliant pupil of 
a Fi'inaigle, a man must give up every other object, and im- 
prove one of his facullicis at the expense of all the rest. 
Inilfi'i* advises us not to overburthen the memory, and not 
to make so faithful a servant a slave. Remember," says 
li(\ “thiit Atlas was weary. HaAm as much reason as a 
cfimel, to rise Avhen thou hast thy full load. Memory is like a 
purse, if it be over-full that it cannot shut, all Avill drop out." 
The siime writer makes a ludicrous observation that “ Philo- 
s()])hers place memory in the rear of the head ; and it seems 
tlie mine of memory lies there, because, there men naturally 
dig for it, scratching it AAffien they are at a loss." People as 
often strike t\m forelicad under the same circumstances. 

If men who complain of feeble poAvers of relent ion Avero 
to cultivate their memory Avith the same assiduity Avith Avhich 
dicy cultivate their other faculties, they Avould soon find that 
it would keep up an eipial pace Avith the general advance of 
mind. FeAv people have given it a fair trial, and still fewer 
i^uow the extent to Avhich it may be invigorated and improv- 
^'d. WilliauFKiitton divided a blank book into Jffi-') columns, 
■‘lud resolved, as an experiment, to recollect, if possihh', an anec- 
dote of his past life, to fill up each division, lie Avas asto- 
nished at the success of his plan, and contriATd to fill up .330 
columns with his different reminiscences. What a delightful 
h’casure arc such recovered relics of the past 1 What a 
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triumph over time ! It is a kind of immortality. Without 
memory, life would be a daily death ; and would oe not more 
brief than desolate. How ignorantly then has this faculty 
been undervalued ! It is as it were the vc^ foundation of 
genius. Wit and fancy are furnished by the memory with 
the materials for analogy, combination, or contrast. It is 
also more closely connected with the imaginative faculty 
than is generally supposed, and is sometimes even uncon- 
sciously confounded with it. People are as apt to say that 
they fancy they see a particular object as that they reniem- 
her it. 

The past is tinged with a soft twilight lustre. It is this 
colouring which makes it seem so much nfiore delightful than 
the present. 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the a icw, 

And rubes the mountains in its azure hue. 

The ftir-ofl* landscape is not more lovely to the corporeal 
siglit than are distant objects to the inward e}'e. They are 
alike steeped in beauty. But the (livine power of memory is 
incomparably more precious than the pleasui’es of external 
vision. It is independent of time and place. It is like a 
fairy enc]ianter,an(i can conjure up spring flowers in a wintry 
desert, and reflect a magic light on tlie dreariest moments 
of existence. It resembles, in some respects, a glorious in- 
stniment which requires but a single air-like touch and its 
“ linked sweetness, long drawn out,'’ enthrals tlui soul with 
ineffable delight. Its rich music is like a river “ that wan- 
ders at its own sweet will" through some romantic valley. 

Mr. Rogers has beautifully described the associating prin- 
ciple : 


“ Lulled in the countless cliambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts arc linked by many a hidden chain. 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise !” 

They who call themselves practical philosophers, and talk 
with contempt of the pleasures of imagination, arc strangely 
ignorant of our natoe. The literal forms an extremely 
small, and by far the least precious portiem, of our enjoy- 
ments. The past and the future arc but dreams. Even the pre- 
sent is rife with doubt, mystery and delusion, and the few 
dull objects that remain uncoloured with the liues of imagi- 
nation arc scarcely worthy of a thought. All men complain 
of the shortness of life, but a cold and di-y philosophy 
would make it shorter still. It would confine its limits to 
the passing moment, that dies even in its birth ; for it is only 
in such a pitiful span that the little which is really literal in 
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life can at all exist. That moment's predecessor is dead — 
its successor is unborn — and all that is actual or material in 
its own existence is as a drop in the ocean, or as a grain of 
sand on the sea-shore. 

A supposed want of memory is often nothing more than 
a want of method. Desultory readers and thinkers gene- 
rally complain of imperfect memories. The reason is, that 
their thoughts are in a state of chaos. Thus Montaigne, who 
was irregular and capricious in his studies, though his me- 
mory was probably naturally a good one, was perplexed with 
vague an(V confused remembrances. Those who run from 
one subject to another of the most opposite and uncongenial 
kinds, receive, of course, but very imperfect and transitory 
im])rossions. Southey, though an imaginative writer, did 
not complain of want of memory, because he was singularly 
regular and methodical in his studies. Coleridge may have 
(lone so, because his thoughts were dream-like and indistinct ; 
but lie no doubt recollected the wildest visions and most 
romantic talcs with greater facility and correctness than the 
gem'rality of mankind, though he could not perhaps have 
carried a domestic pecuniary account in his head from one 
street to anotiier, Wlicn a man finds that he forgets those 
tilings in which he takes asleep interest and which other per- 
sons who take less intei'est’in them remember, he may then — 
liut not till then—comidain of want of memory. Ikit as no 
man can remember all things, he must be satisfied to confine 
the exertions of his memory within a chosen range, and to 
retain only those things which arc the dearest to his heart 
and the most congenial to his mind. 


EVENING CLOUDS. 

[a fragment.] 

A GLORIOUS sight ! The sun is in the sea, 

Lilt o'er its liquid cell yon cloud-arch gleams 
With lambent fire — fit bridge for forms of air ! 

On either side, like green paths dropped with gold, 
Or cowslip-covered fields in dewy light, 

The glittering vapours lie. — But ah ! how vain 
To breathe this feeble language o'er a scene, 

So like a gorgeous vision ! Every tint 
And shadowy form that charms the poet’s eye 
Now mocks Ins failing art ! 
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THE ADOPTED SON. 

[a NOIltll AMEEICAN ANECDOTE.] 


I. 

A FAIR youth 'neath a foreign sky 
Stood calmly 'midst the foe ; 

One red man raised liis liatchet high, 
Another bent his bow. 


u. 

A double deadi, through heart and brain, 
Threats that young hero true, 

Though pale his brow, his lips retain 
Proud curve and ruddy hue. 

IIL 

The arrow drawn unto the head — 

The hatchet in the air — 

An instant more, the life-flood red 
Shall stain his flaxen hair. 


IV. 

Oh, wondrous movement of the heart-— 
At nature's soft surprize ! 

Behold the elder savage start — 

The tears arc in his eyes ! 

v. 

His loose bow drops— a life is gained— 
Ho breathes a quick command— 

His comrade’s hatchet shines unstained. 
And sinks his slackened hand. 


VI. 

“ The stranger's son is fair and bravo," 
The old man said, and sighed, 

“ My heart is vacant — in the gi-ave 
Now sleeps a father’s pride. 

VII. 

“ Be mine— be mine, thou noble youth ! 
Thy blood shall not be shed. 

So thou replace with filial truth 
The long-lamented dead." 
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VIII. 

They lead the fair-haired captive now 
To woods and waters wide ; 

He learns to bend the hunter’s bow, 
The light canoe to guide. 

IX. 

Old Winter gone, and Spring returned, 
The red men sought again 
Tlie foreign tents, and fiercely yearned 
Tlie battle-axe to stain. 


The chieftain took the youth aside, 

And shed a stem man’s tears ; 

“ My son,” he said, “ thou canst not hide 
Thy true heart’s hopes and fears. 

XI. 

“ Beyond our woods and lakes and streams 
Thy home-sick fancy strays. 

And other faces haunt thy dreams, 

And scenes of other days. 

XII. 

“ Tlijr debt to me is more than paid 
Wliilo grateful love survives — 

Thou would’st not hurt this old grey head 
To save a thousand lives. 

XIII. 

“ I gave thee life — I give thee more — 

A boon diviner far — 

Thy freedom,— mine be as before 
A sky without a star. 

XIV. 

“ The sun divides the cloud of night, 

But mine it cannot part, 

And though the Spring seem warm and bright, 
Tis Winter in myW 

XV. 

In yonder white-walled camp is* one 
^Vhoso claim I must not share 
Go— that his soul may feel the sun 
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THE LIFE-DEBT PAID. 

[a north america-n anecdote,] 


I. 

Word followed word — frown answered fromi — 
Out-burst the tempest dire — 

Like meteors swift bright war-blades shone, 
And dark eyes flashed like fire ! 

ir. 

Those foes were friends — from days of yore 
Seemed one their double life — 

Yet in the fraction of an hour 
Their hearts were turned to strife. 

III. 

Though fiercely fought those warriors twain, 
Soon ceased their stniggle dread ; — 

A dimmed axe smokes with blood and brain — 
Low lies a lifeless head ! 

IV. 

Tliat sight hath touched the victor’s heart, 

So noble though so stern. 

Yet none may see the tear-drop start. 

Or sign of care discern. 

V. 

But grief is on his soul. — Before 
Tlic dead man’s home he stands ; — 

“ Friends of my friend ! Ids life is o'er. 

But irdne is in your hands. 

VI. 

“ As friendship’s blood my weapon stains 
The slayer’s shall l^e shed ; 

Oh, that the life within these veins 
Might pass into the dead ! 

VII. 

I will but ask a moon’s reprieve, 

To range the woods once more, 

Lest one who ne’er made mortal grieve 
Should want her winter store.” 
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vir. 

The mourners signed their grave assent-— 
The moon rolled quickly by— 
Motionless as a monument 
Stands one prepared to die. 

IX. 

The stem crowd whisner— “ It is well” 
The sharp axe risetn now — 

Oh ! never hideous death-stroke fell 
Upon a calmer brow ! 


STANZAS. 


How beautiful arc hill and dale, and meadow, grove and river ! 

Tlie brigiit waves clash with silver sound, the green leaves shine 
nnd quiver. 

1 liearthe shccp-beirs distant tone, the birds are loud and gay, 

And fragrance lioating on the breeze proclaims approaching 
May ! 

II. 

How beautiful are hill and dale, and meadoy^ grove, and river ! 

Metliinks on this Arcadian ground Twere bliss to dwell for ever ; 

Not fairer hues could Fancy’s self to this sweet scene impart. 

To charm the painter’s raptured eye or poet’s panting heart ! 

III. 

How beautiful arc hill and dale, and meadow, grove and river ! 

Oh ! what a rich domain hath man ! How bounteous is the 
Giver ! 

If from this earthly paradise might ciire and sin bo driven. 

Oh ! who for sweeter home would yearn, or seek a happier 
heaven ? 
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I. 

On ! sweet departed Saint ! 

If auqht of earth could reach thine cal*, 

Love’s fevered sigh, and sorrow’s ceaseless plaint, 
Might wake thy tenderest tear ! 

II . 

Not that my saddened heart 
Would stain thee now with kindred woe, 

Or bid thy spirit’s sinless dreams impart 
A less ethereal glow ! 

in. 

But, still, the thought of pain, 

That we on eaitli shall meet no more. 

Hath agonized a breast whoso griefs disdain 
All that would peace restore ! 

IV. 

Oh ! desolate and cold ! 

Hope’s lingering beam is quenched at last, — 
The trusting mind futurity controlled 
Now dwells but on the past ! 


O’er this deserted scene, 

Wliere’er my wandering eye may turn. 

Rise long-remembered spots where thou hast been. 
But never shalt return ! 


The fragrant noon-tide grove, 

The moon-light’s lone and silent bowers. 
The sweet haunts once of ecstacy and love, 
But breathe of happier hours ! 

VII. 

I seek thine early tomb 
With sad and unavailing tears, 

While echo wakes amid the cheerless gloom, 
Hie voice of other years ! 
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CRITICISM OF THE DAY AND THE POETRY OF 
TENNYSON. 

The Norili British Review has an article on Literaiy 
Men and Social Questions. The Reviewer divides society 
into tliree classes, the learned or literaiy class, the moneyed 
class, and the proletaires or working men. This is a rather 
fantastical and imperfect classification ; there are vast num- 
bers of persons who have no place in either of these classes. 
The Reviewer, however, is clearly a man of much thougjit, 
sagacity and talent, and makes many sound and excelfent 
observations on the state of literature. He remarks that li- 
terary men and proUtaires have many points of resemblance 
ill their mode of life. Both classes, he says, have one com- 
mon characteristic — that of pecuniary imoudance. “ A 
liti'rary and a working man both attack a question broadside 
by force of general human desires and instincts ; whereas a 
moneyed or mercantile man, who ‘ has a stake in the coun- 
try,' is for the most part determined in his iudgments by 
those established fiicts of society, and those rules of conven- 
tional routine which prescribe the limits of the practicable.” 
Hence, he says, it may be affirmed, there ar^ a greater num- 
ber of solutions of important questions, and a greater number 
of admitted maxims and principles, common to literaiy men 
and th(M\orkiug classes, than there are common cither, on 
the one hand, to literary men and men of property, or, on tho 
Ollier, to men of iiroperty and tho people at large. 

It very true that literary men and day-labourers are equal- 
ly improvident. They both live from hand to mouth, and 
seldom think of .saving their earnings ; and men who do not 
make money their God, their all in all, but regard it only as 
the means of providing for tho day that is passing over them, 
when that object is gainedhavc their thoughts and affections 
more free for those (jucstions which involve their interests as 
human Imings apart from accidental distinctions than those 
who give up all their faculties to the preservation or cnlarge- 
mont of their fortunes. The labouring classes, even when 
only superficially educated, arc fiu’ more open to the fascina- 
tions of the poet than cither misers or money* makern. As 
education spreads amongst aitizans and day-labourers, the in- 
lluence of literature will be rapidly extended, for they form 
an audience so extensive and important, and are so naturally 
disposed to side with literaiy men against the aristocracies 
ol oirth and property, that the majority of authors already 
dygiu to regard them with a degree of respect and affec- 
hon such as highly intellectual natures have rai'ely hitherto 
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exhibited towards their fellow-creatures in the lower walks 
of life. 

Even publishers who are pretty quick in observing the 
intellectual changes of the age in whicli they live, have long 
ceased to look upon literature as a luxury peculiar to the 
rich and noble. Expensive quartos have altogether vanished ; 
and the object of the “ trade’' now is not to profit by large 
prices from a “ fit audience though few,” but to profit still 
more largely by so lowering the cost of their materials as to 
bring them within the reach of the greatest number of pur- 
chasers. It is discovered at last, that those of the humbler 
classes, who could read and Avrite, were not restrained from 
the cultivation of their minds, and an indulgence in litera- 
ture by a natural preference for vulgar pleasures, but were 
driven to the ale-house because the booksellers’ sliops were 
closed to them by the enormous prices of books rendered un- 
necessarily bulky and expensive. 

This happy cnange has certainly had the effect of bring- 
ing literary iiien and the poorer classes into closer communi- 
cation, and authors arc now identifying their interests with 
those of the people. The literary aivertisemcnt-columns 
in the daily papers teem with notices of new books devoted 
to subjects of vital importance to men in the lower ranks 
of life. Our prose literature has thus become more simple 
and practicable, and utility, rather than amusement or 
ornament, is chiefly aimed at. 

But it is very remarkable, and we wonder it did not strike 
the sagacious writer before us, that, while our prose literature 
is becoming more and more suited to the atmosphere of our 
daily life, our poetry is running more and more into the ab- 
stract, the ideal, the metaphysical, the mystical, and the in 
cornpreliemsible. A similar spirit pervades the criticism of 
the day on all works of poetry and pure literature. A really 
simple, direct, and unaffected style in these departments is 
regarded as an indication of poverty and shallowness of 
mind. The most miserable rhymester now aims at the re- 
mote. Even the (k)rn-law Rhymer, Ebenezer Elliott, though 
a vigorous- minded man, though “ one of the people,” though 
he was called the poet of the poor, rarely wrote with trans- 
parency and ease. Mouckton Milnes has published “ Verses 
for the People ” that should have been called Riddles for the 
People. All our poetry now is metaphysical and obscure and 
transcendental. It is a false taste~a fashion that cannot 
last. Our posterity Avill demand tmth and nature. They 
will ask for such vei'scs as those of Burns and Shakespeare : 
not for such verses as those of Tennyson and Shelley, which 
are often a hard study for the most learned readers. 
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It is fortunate for mankind that the ultimate fate of all li- 
terature is by no means dependent on the caprices and mis- 
takes of critics, who now praise nothing but what is dreamy, 
extravagant, and dim. The public are tne final judges of the 
true and the beautiful in art, and it depends unon their 
decision whether poems or pictures shall live or aie. The 
poetry which the world has hitherto most warmly admired and 
most anxiously preserved,Jias not been of the sort which could 
be justly described as Tnstaphydeal . 

A Westmhister lievleiver, with a bias of mind quite out of 
keeping with the usual utilitarianism of the periodical in 
wliich he writes, is in raptures with Tennyson’s metaphysical 
tendencies, and seems almost to imply, that no poetry which 
is direct and simple, can be of the highest onlcr.* If this 
bo really the Reviewer’s meaning, it is strange indeed that a 
man of bis evident talent should entertain so false a doctrine. 
“ The jmctiy of the last forty years,” he says, “ already shews 
syni})toms of life in exact proportion as it is imbued with 
liiis science,” (metaphysics). — ‘^The most important depart- 
ment,” he adds, “ in wliich metaphysical .science has been 
a pioneer for poetry, is in the analysis of particular 
stales of mind!' This is not only a very odd theory, but 
a very dangerous one, for it is calculated to encourage 
our young poets to direct their efforts rather to the head 
than to the heart of the rcader.f If tliis sort of criticism 
be much encouraged, our minstrels will become ashamed 
lo ti'iist theiiiselves to nature, and will attempt to outvie 
the ‘‘ im tajdiysical [)octs” on whom Dr. Johnson has bestowed 
so acute and able a eiiticism in liis life of Cowley. But 


* AltVoil Tcnny.son is unquestionably .1 poet of true gdiius. Ilis f.iney is e.\- 
qiii'-itcl} rieli aii(f subtle, but he is too fond of the <pi.aint, the mystical, .and the ex- 
ti.ua^nuit. 'I'hat he can exhibit rare po\v»‘r and felicity Avhen he trusts to nature 
:iiid t.islcs his genius faniy, is evidenced in his pathetic poem of Mariana^ and liis 
UfciilhrtloTis of the Arahimi Nights, ivliich breathe a truly oriental si)irit. Tliere 
is no liMiig- poet ulio ini^^ht not he justly proud of these productions, and it is ine- 
I.uK'holy indeed to find a man, who can write so admirably, induced, from whate\er 
nintivo, to compose and pnlilish such d( plorable inanities as the lines to “ 0 Dar- 
lnii> Room.'’ Wc .shall pre.sently (piote some of the poems alluded to. 

t Our living poets seem to have borrowinl the taste for metaphysics from the 
Gniiians, with whom, as Ulriei confesses, philosophical pretensions have become 
an iiit'crtious di, sense ; “ and yet,” ho s.ays, “ philosophical heads, as Parmenides, 
bm|){'(looloK, Plato, Seneca, Herder and Lessing, were not exactly the best poets, 
for philosophy stands in the same relation to art, as reflection and speculation do 
to inimodiatc living intuition and eert.'iinty.” “ If,” he adds, “ the poet habituates 
hniisnlf to the philosophical mode of thought, he must, of necessity, lose in poetic 
iK'iiutv, vigor, and vividness, as is proved by the cases of Schiller, and of Goethe 
111 his hUer works. However, it does not follow because Shakespeare had studied no 
form of philosoidiy, .and was not master of the philosophical forms of thought, that 
hp was therefore unphilosophical. If the prerogative of the philosopher be the 
objective clearness, the depth and breadth of his self-consciousness— so far, that 
as philosophy is essentially nothing more than the essence of humanity— then 
"I this sense has Shakespeare exhibited an unlathomable depth of philosophy.” 
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after all, the public will not easily be persuaded to prefer 
a Donne* to a Burns. False theories never last long, and 
truth and nature always return into favour again. 

Analysis is no more essential to poetry than to painting. 
It is true that a great poet must have a loiowledge of the 
mind and heart of man, just as a great painter of the human 
figure must have a knowledge of anatomy ; but neither the 
poem nor the picture should palpi^bly indicate or teach the 
science, because instruction in metaphysics or anatomy is not 
tlic main object of either. The poet s knowledge of human 
nature is the result of unconscious observation, an intuitive 
sagacity, or fine instinct — in one word ins^nrcition. Tenny- 
son's reviewer is deliglited witli tlio “ metaphysical analysis" 
in Tennyson's poem, entitled “ Sup2JOsed confemovs of a 
second-vafe misitive mind not in nnitjj with itself” A 
reader who wants poetry, and not metaphysics, would stop 
at the very title of such a production ; and he would lose no- 
thing by putting it aside. It is an inexcusable imposition 
upon the lover of pure poetry to slip such cold and deliber- 
ate speculations into a little volume of verse 

The Westiiiinstei' Revieiuer, in a tone more in unison with 
the utilitarian character of his periodical, than his admira- 
tion of versified metaphysics, maintains that “ poetry foms 
nociception to the great law of progression that obtains in 
human affairs." The machineiy of a poem, he says, is not 
less susceptible of improvement than the machinery of a 
cotton mill, arid that there is no better reason why the one 
should retrograde from the days of Milton, than the other 
from those of .Arkwright. This is a very unsound theory. 
No reader who knows what poetry is, can believe for a mo- 
ment that it must necessarily advance with the advance of 
civilization, and with the certainty and precision of science. 
Excellence in poetiy is dependent on individual and original 
power, not on the collected amount of human knowledge. 
Every man of science is indebted, more or less, to those who 


* 111 the following lines (;iii entire poem !) Tennjson lia.s evidently aimed at 
the stjle of Donne. The cold extravagance of the leading thought, and the 
placing the rhymes {name im\ flame, alone and throne) at such a distance from 
each other, that the ear cannot recognize them, are (piitc in the manner of tin; 
poets of the “ metaphysical school.” 

To - — . 

SaintodJiilirf ' dearest name! 

If to love he life alone, 

Dninest .Juliet, 

I love tlice, und live, .and yet 
J-ovo unroturiicd is like the fraj?rant fl.iiiie 
Folding the hlaugliter of the snerifiee 
Offered to (Jods upon an altar throne ; 

My heart is lighted at thine eyes 
< 'hanged into tire and blown about by sighs. 
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have preceded him, and yet a mere school-boy of the present 
day may surpass in accuracy and extent of scientific know- 
ledge, the greatest philosophers of former ages. But the chil- 
flrcn of tlie nineteenth century will not so easily surpass 
a Shakespeare or a Milton. Nor has the power of con- 
structing a fine poem so wondrously “ progressed'' since tlio 
dawn of literature, as to enable Wordsworth and Tennyson 
to throw Homer into the shade. The old blind poet, in 
spite of the vast lapse of time and “ the march of intel- 
lect," is still the first of Epic poets. 

W e have already lived to see too many “ impossibilities " 
effected, to laugh at any new scheme, however startling, that 
is seriously entertained by any man of scientific genius. It is 
enough to turn one's head to contemplate the possible “ im- 
possibilities" of the next century, and to make one burn with 
envy and indignation to think how many stupid fellows in 
1950 will enjoy comforts and conveniences that the cleverest 
fellows of the present day arc incapable of adumbrating in 
their dreams. 

We tliiiik our fathers fools, .so wise we j^vow ; 

Our wiser sous no <loubt will think us so. 

So far they’ll toj) our thoufjhts, 

That we in forgery of shapes and triek.s 
Conic short of what the) 'll do 

If literature or the science of mind were to make the same 
marvellous advance as mechanical science, in a few cycles 
human nature would be as much changed as it is said tlu^ 
elements of the body are in every seven years. But dyna- 
mics and mechanics are very different things, and do not 
always travel together on the same road or with equal pace. 
The school-boy of 1850 has a familiar acquaintance with 
scientific truths that were unknown to Newton ; and the world 
even now is but a child in science to what it will be in another 
quarter of a century. But the poets have made no advance. 
Their equals and superiors existed two thousand years ago. 
It is the same with mental philosophy. It is just where it 
was in the days of Aristotle. It is melancholy to think that, 
with respect to the human mind, there is an insuperable bar 
to all further progress. The burden and the mystery of 
man's spiritual life must be endured “ while this machine is 
to him." He makes no intellectual excursions or discoveries 
beyond the borders of this narrow world. He can steer his 
course over the waves in the wind’s eye, without oars or 
sails— he can lay down a thousand leagues of railway to 
fiicilitate a familiar intercourse between distant cities— he 
can realize the lovers' and the merchants', ’wish in the an- 
nihilation of space and time — he can waft a sigh or a bank- 
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iioto from Indus to tho Polo — ^lio cRii movo liirge brick-built 
edifices from one street to another — he can supply the tropics 
with the ice of Northern regions — ^he can bring down the 

lightning from heaven— and ere long he may send electrical 
messages from Kedgeree to Portsmouth, and from China to 
Peru All these miracles of science have been ettected al- 
ready or may yet he effected within this nineteenth century 
of time But the mind of man is stationary, perhaps even 
rctro<^rade. What does the profoundest living philosopher 
really know of mental science that was unknown to Aris- 
totle ? Have wo a living poet equal to Homer ? We have in- 
finitely more knowledge of the physical world than our an- 
cestors had, but are we on that account one jot the wiser ? 

“ Knowledge and wisdom far from being one. 

Have oft times no connection,” 

Science, on the other hand, has latterly achieved marvels 
SO perfectly ftstounding tbjit Rt iRSt the mirRcles of physics 
must cease to astonish us at all. 

Even in the mechanical department of poetry— the mere 
metrical arrangemenh- there has been no manifest improve- 
ment No dramatic verse of these days is equal to the dra- 
matic verse of Shakespeare, and no heroic blank-verse is 
equal to that of Milton. The lyrics of the Elizabethan era 
have a music which has defied the anxious imitation of some 

of our best living poets. . i. • i 

Here is a specimen of Mr. Tennyson s metaphysical 
verses. Notwithstanding tho wondrous march of intellect 
in the nineteenth century, we have seen infinitely better 
verses in the volumes of England s earliest poets. 

Nothing will die ; 

All things will change ; 

Through eternity ; 

’Tis the world’s winter ; 

Autumn and summer 
Are gone long ago. 

Earth is dry to the centre, 

But spring a new comer — 

A spring rich and strange, 

Shall make the winds blow 
Round and round 
Through and througli 
Here and there 
’TiU the air 
And the ground 
Shall be filled with life anew. 

The world was never made ; 

It will change, but it will not fade ; 

So let the wind range ; 

For even and morn 
Ever will bo 
Through eternity, 

Nothing was born 
Nothing will die ; 

All thing.s will change. 
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The old earth 
Had a birth« 

As all men know, 

Long ago. 

And the old earth must die. 

So let the warm winds range 
And the blue wave beat the shore ; 

You will never see 
Through eternity. 

All things were born. 

Ye will come never more 
For all things must die. 

This is the sort of poetry which, in its metaphysics and 
modulations, we are told, exhibits an illustration of “ the 
great law of progression that obtains in human affairs,'' and 
makes us indifferent to the barbarian poets of the age of 
Elizabeth ! Tennyson, like Wordsworth, and the other poets 
of the time, fancies that the Muse is always at his command, 
and that all his thoughts, at all hours, breathe the breath of 
inspiration. He, accordingly, places the prose side of his 
nature before the world with as much self-satisfaction as the 
poetical. He can suppress nothing. It is this incontinence, 
and self-conceit, encouraged by the criticism of the day, 
which occasions so many others of our poets to disgust the 
public with the very lees or dross of the mind in the form 
of verse. They dare to print and publish for the eye of 
posterity a sort of trash that a school-boy would be a.shamed 
to exhibit to his play-fellows ; and the critics either wink 
at the audacity or hail it with loud applause. A modest 
writer who does his best, and never offends against good 
sense and good taste, is treated with contumely ; but 
the most silly extravagance, the most careless slipslop 
—the most vdlainous nonsense in any volume with a 
high name attached to it, are received with honour. If an 
unknown writer were to publish such productions as the fol- 
lowing, ho would bo pronounced below criticism — unworthy 
of either praise or censure. The first is an entire poem— so 
also, is the second 

SONO, 

Who can say 

Why to-day, 

To-morrow will be yesterday. 

Who can tell 

Why to smell 

The violet, recals the dewy prime 

Of youth and buried time ? 

The cause is nowhere found in rhyme. 


0 DARLING ROOM. 
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With thy two couches soft and white, 

There is no room so exquisite, 

No little room so wann and bright 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. 

II. 

For I the Nonnenwerth have seen 
And Oberwinter’s vineyards green 
Musical Lurlei ; and between 
The hills to Bingen I have been 
Bingen in Darmstadt, whore the Rhone 
Curves toward Mentz, a woody scene. 

111 . 

Yet never did there meet my sight 
In any town, to left or right, 

A little room so exquisite. 

With two such couches soft and white ; 

Nor any room so warm and bright 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. 

It is lamentable, that such stuff as this should oomc from 
such a hand ; for Tennyson, with all his faults, is as true a 
poet as ever lived. But the false criticism of tho day has 
encouraged the j)oets to indulge in an unfortunate contempt 
for all selection of thought and care in composition. Com- 
pression, and accuracy, and tasteful finisli, and good sense, 
and natural feeling;, are deemed indications of want of origi- 
nality and genius. Cloudy metaphysics, far-fetched con- 
ceits, or vulgar truisms, disguised in a fantastic phraseo-^ 
logy, seem to put all our critics into an ecstacy of ad- 
miration. 

THE ” now” AND TUE “ WHY.” 

? 

I am any man’s suitor, 

If any will be my tutor : 

Some say this life is pleasant. 

Some think it spoedeth fast ; 

In time tlicre is no present, 

In eternity no future. 

In eternity no past. 

We laugh, we cry, wo are bom, wc die. 

Who will riddle me the how and the why f 
The bulnish nods unto its brother, 

The wheatcars whisper to each other : 

What is it they say ? Wliat do they there ? 

Wliy two and two make four ? Why round is not square ? 

Why tho rock stanils still, and the light clouds fly ? 

Wliy the heavy oak groans, and the white willows sigh ? 

Wliy deep is not high, and high is not deep ? 

Whether wc wake, or whether we sleep ? 

Whether wc sleep, or whether we die 
How you {ire you ? Why I am I ? 

Who will riddio me the /W and the why ? 

The world is somewhat ; it goes on somehow ; 

But what is tho meaning of then and now f 
I feel there is something ; but how and what ? 

I know there is somewhat ; but what and why ? 

I cannot tell if that somewhat be I. 
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The little bird pipoth— ■* why ? why ?’ 

In the summer woods when the sun falls low ; 

And the great bird sits on the opposite bough, 

And stares in his face, and shouts, ‘ how ? how ?’ 

And the black owl scuds down the mellow twilight, 

And chaunts, ‘ how ? how ?’ the whole of the night. 

Wliy the life goes when the blood is spilt ? 

What the life is ? where the soul may lie ? 

Why a church is with a steeple built ; 

And a house with a chimney-pot ? 

Who will riddle me the how and the what ? 

Who will riddle mo the what and the why ? 

There never was a writer with a mind or an ea? who could 
turn his faculties to a worse account than this. Such a pro- 
duction is, really, beneath criticism.* A critic would be al- 
most as blameworthy as the writer, and would nay a wretch- 
ed compliment to the reader, if he were formally to particu- 
larize its defects, 

Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spencer, and Milton, stand at the 
h6a(l of the first order of British poets, and Dryden and Pope 
at the head of the second. This is now pretty generally 
acknowledged. There are poets who may bo said to be in a 
class below the second, who may yet possess a larger share of 
imarination and sensibility oi the most essentially poetical 
kind than was possessed by Dryden or Pope, and which fine 
qualities were possessed in the highest degree only by the 
four great poets in the first class. Collins and Keats, for 
example, had more imagination and feeling than either 
Dryden or Pope, but upon the whole, Collins and Keats 
occu])y a far less lofty and prominent position in English 
literature. They were not such industrious and perfQpt 
artists. They promised more than they performed. They 
rather indicated the possession of rare faculties than 
turned those faculties to a Ml account. Dryden and Pope 
produced well-conceived and carefully and skilfully complet- 
ed works ; works that the world will not willingly let die. Tlrey 
had great general powers— great acuteness, great worldly ^vis- 


* “ I have not,” said Coleridge, “ read through all Mr. Tentivson's i)ooiu^i, 
whicli have been sent to me : but I think there are some thini^s or a good deal 
of beauty in what I have seen. The misfortune is that he has begun to ui-ite 
versos without very well understanding what metre is. Even if you wi-ito in 
known and approved metre, the odds are, if you are not a metrist yourself, that 
you will not write harmonious verses : but to deal in new metres without eonsider- 
nig what metre means and requires, is preposterous. What I would, with many 
wishes for success, prescribe to Tennyson,— indeed without winch he can never be 
a poet in act,— is to write for the next two or three years in none but well-known 
and strictly defined metres, such as the heroic couplet, the octave stanza or 
the octo-syllabic measure of the Allegro and Penseroso. He would, probably, 
tlius get embued with a sensation, if not a sense, of metre, without knowing it, 
just as Eton boys get to write such good Latin verses by conning Ovid and 
filmilus. As it is, I can scarcely scan his verses .”— Talk of S. T. 
^-oU ridge, 
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(lorn, admirable good sense, and above all, indefatigable in- 
dustry — in addition to their poetical endowments. Within 
the last hundred years there have been many British poets of 
a genius quite as true and rare as that of Dryden or Pope, but 
their minds were less happily balanced, and many of them 
led a life of comparative idleness and ran to seed. They did 
not so well economize their powers, and those powers though 
finer were less versatile ana less vigorous. Ine world does 
not estimate poets and painters by their innate capacity, but 
by their actual productions. Imagination and sensibility, 
though the chief, are not the only qualities which form a 
' great artist. 

There can hardly be a doubt that Alfred Tennyson has 
more of the subtler kind of poetry in his nature, than 
Alexander Pope had. But it is equally certain that Pope 
is the greater poet of the two, and will always hold a higher 
station in the literature of this country, unless Tennyson 
does a great deal more before he dies than he has done yet. 
We doubt much if any of his works will last so long as even 
those of Oliver Goldsmith. There arc many young poets in 
these days who have given out gleams of a hv higdier order 
of poetical imagination than is exhibited in the Deserted 
Village and the Traveller, for there is little ideality in these 
poems, though a great deal of simple truth and tenderness. 
But they arc still cherished favourites, and most deservedly 
so, and will perhaps outlive all the poetry of the present 
day. They are not only efiusions of genuine though not 
lofty inspiration, but studiously yet happily elaborateci works 
of art. Goldsmith and Pope always wrote under a deep sense 
of their responsibility. They laboured hard to satisfy the 
public taste and to secure the perpetuity of their own fame. 
Tliey never trusted wholly to inspiration. They had not the 
pi'esum])tion of the poets of these times, who think that 
they are always and equally inspired, and that inspiration is 
all in all. But poets are not the same at all hours any more 
than other men. They ought to give to the public their 
bed hours, and no portion of their ivovst. The miserable 
s(3lf-d(}lusion which leads the poets of our time to imagine 
that every drop of their nature is immortal, has deluged our 
literature with ofiensive tra^h from minds capable of nobler 
things. Campbell and Byron had more discretion and self- 
knowledge and a greater respect for the public. But Cole- 
ridge, and Shelley, and Wordsworth, and Tennyson, especially 
the last two, have always seemed to imply that they were 
equally poetical at all hours, and that their most careless 
efiusions were all “ Sibylline Loaves.” The critics have 
favored this delusion by the most extravagant and indiscri- 
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minate idolatry. But the very editors who work themselves 
into an ccstacy of admiration at the sight of every acknow- 
ledged fragment of a Wordsworth or a Tennyson, would 
most assui’edly have rejected more than one-half of what 
these poets have written, had the poems been sent to them 
anonymously as contributions to their magazines or papers. 
Too many of our would-be critics arc utterly incapable of 
an independent judgment, and 

To the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hood-winked. 

Such poets as Pope and Goldsmith always do their very 
best, and expunge more than they preserve. By the erasion 
of errors and the reduction of exuberances, they condense 
their performances into point and vigor, and render them 
almost invulnerable to criticism and ht to live. Ten years 
elapsed between the first brief sketch of Goldsmith's Travel- 
ler' and its publication, during which it was nearly re-written 
two or three times. “ The sense of my faults," said Pope, 

“ first made me correct ; besides that it was as pleasant to 
me to correct as to write." If these poets had trusted to 
their inspiration alone and had scorned the labour of revision 
and shrunk from the pain of reductimi^ wo should not at 
this day have been so familiar with their names. It was the 
custom of Virgil “ to poui* out his verses in the morning and 
])ass the day in retrenching exuberances and correcting in- 
accuracies." The poets of these times disdain this toil, and 
never feel a moment’s self-mistimst. The most poetical spirits 
have prosaic hours ; but this is a truth of which the present 
race of bards seem perfectly unconscious. We worship such 
a marvellous genius as Shakespeare in spite of his clefects. 
But though so often open to critical oldection on small points, 
h(i wfis not always a careless writer. Ho rc-wi’otc his Hamlet 
His Othello is a work of almost perfect art, evidently the re- 
sult of the most careful study as well as of the most noble in- 
spiration. The blaze of mighty genius sometimes spreads a 
dazzling veil upon its errors, and gives them even a spurious 
charm. But it is not safe for poets m the lower ranks of genius 
to trust wholly to their inspiration and imagine that like diarity 
it will always cover a muititudo of sins. Some of the poets 
of recent times have a genuine vitality in them, but they are 
not exactly giants. They do not take their places by the side 
of Shakespeare and Milton. They should therefore make up 
by care and labour for what they want in original power. The 
populace is easily pleased, but the public is a fastidious judge. 

It has been said that perhaps no man ever lived who 
possessed the true ajflatus in a greater degree than Shelley." 
We think both Milton and Shakespeare were still more highly 
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endowed with the same quality. It istructliat those great poets, 
especially the latter, were not so wholly out of the world of 
plain truth and common sense. Shelley never alighted upon 
the solid earth. His poetry is a dream of dazzling splendour 
and magnificent confusion. It has no sober wisdom, no 
simple pathos, no natural pictures. It wants keeping and 
repose. It is like the work of a grand intellect disordered. 
It is a mistake to supj)ose that Shelley is more poetical than 
Shakespeare or even Rims, merely because he is always tran- 
scendental ; or that the highest and tmest poetical imaginar 
tion is in its nature necessarily dazzling, startling, or un- 
earthly. The noblest poetry is the simplest, and a more 
tmly poetical imagination is sometimes cidiibited in a quiet 
touch of nature in the songs of the Scottish Ploughman 
than in some of those lines of Shelley in which he has 
“ dipped his pencil in the hues of earthquake and eclipse.'' 
Shelley's genius only shines brightly on things already bright ; 
it is only great in handling grand things ; but the finest sort of 
poetry is that which like the sun illuminates all around and 
disdains not to shed its beautifying light on the lowliest ob- 
jects. It makes vulgar things divine. Shelley had nothing 
of this universality. But because he was always in the 
clouds, and never tried what genius can do with things of 
earth, unreflecting critics imagine that he was more purely 
poetical than his less ambitious brethren. It is far easier to 
deal poetically with dreams and visions than to seize the 
poetry of our daily life. This has been done by Shakespeare 
and Bums. These great poets light up with sun-like lustre 
the veiy weeds of the world ; they put a window into the breast 
of humanity and let us see the movements of the interior ; they 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

They make us wiser and better men But no reader is made 
wiser or better by the pcmsal of Shelley's poems. He only 
dazzles and pcqflexes us. In the pcmsal of his extraordi- 
nary pages we are lost in dreams within dreams, and behold 
by glimmering and uncertain lights, but the shadows of 
shadows. It is in this sort of glorious chaos that Shelley 
excels, and in scarcely any thing else. If a real madman 
could make use of the accomplishment of verse to record 
his wild imaginations, he might often surpass Shelley in tlie 
mystical and irregular grandeur of his effusions. 

Great wits to madness nearly are allied, 

said old John Dry den, and Macaulay seems to suppose that 
some share of insanity is a necessary constituent of genius. 
We do not think so. On the contrary, we maintain tliat in 
the wildest flights of Shakespeare there is more soundness of 
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intellect, more true logic, than in the gravest disquisitions of 
Jeremy Bentham or even John Locke. All poetry seems 
the nonsense of a madman to intellects of a certain order : 
to the generality of mathematicians, and political economists, 
and hard, worldly men. To thdr perceptions the finest 
poetry is rubbish. Even Newton thought the best poetry 
only “ ingenious nonsense.” It is not the fault but the 
misfortune of hard or cold natures that nothing has an ex- 
istence for them but matter of fact And yet if one of these 
practical men of sense condescends to write verse himself, it 
IS indeed not a matter of fact, but a matter of falsehood. 
It is a ludicrous exhibition of false feeling, false images, false 
views of human nature. They betray an utter ignorance of 
those profound truths which are the materials of genuine 
poetry. No wonder, then, that poetry is despicable in their 
eyes. They understand not what they conclemn and hate. 
They see the truth of a sum in arithmetic or a tabular state- 
ment, but they feel not the truth of a line which lights up 
human nature or stirs the hearts of more sensitive beings 
to the lowest depths. 

Shelley was not a great artist. Few things came from his 
liands in a complete state. His productions, generally speak- 
ing, are not so much poems as ricn materkds for poems. They 
arc abrupt, fragmentary and obscure. But the great triumph 
of the tiTie poet is to build the lofty rhyme into a complete 
structure, to render profound thoughts intelligible to the mul- 
titude, to popularize philosophy, to instruct by enchant- 
ment, to make us see more of the spiritual world than 
is visililc to the unaided optics of the vulgar, and to beguile 
insensibly even unreflecting readers into the contemplation 
of human nature in all its phases. But these things Shelley 
never accomplished ; perhaps he never aimed at so grand a 
result of intellectual labour. Not that ho was deficient in 
good will to man. On the contrary, he was a true philan- 
thropist ; of a most loving, noble, disinterested nature. In 
domestic life ho had the tenderness of a woman, associated 
^vitli the finest moral characteristics of the sterner sex. 
But as an intellectual being, ho was a theorist and a dreamer, 
and no more fitted for the realities of life than Hamlet the 
Bane. It is astonishing how little there is of mere human in 
torest in the great mass of his poetical conceptions. He did 
not study man. As a poet he had no sympathy for things as 
they are. With him “ lunction” was often ‘‘ smothered in sur- 
|nise ; and nothing was but what was not.” He loved man, 
oiit he did not study his mortal nature ; ho loved and admir- 
ed the external world, but all living things and all material 
e ejects, his ever active imagination converted into splendid 
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but barren idealities. They suggested nothing but vague 
images and dazzling dreams. It is difficult to believe tnat 
lie ever thought it desirable to simplify and substantiate his 
wild visions, or to make use of lucid language If he really 
aimed at such clearness and precision, his failure was indeed 
remarkable. Unhappily, his example has infected the whole 
fiy of smaller poets, and corrupted the taste of some writer^ 
of the time who have a genius for better things. Tennyson 
would have been twice the poet that he is if he had never read 
a page of Shelley and taken it into his head that mysticaj 
metaphysics and vague dreams are the poet's best materials. 
How differently would he have written had he written at all 
in the davs of Pope or Goldsmith ! 

It would delight all men of true taste, all the honest and en- 
lightened lovers of English literature, if the critics of the 
day woulJ change their tone, assume an independence of 
judgment, expose and discourage the faults of great writers 
and reserve all their admiration for real excmlence. Wo 
might then expect from the Musa of Alfred Tennyson in- 
stead of such poems as “ 0 darling Room’' and “ 2 he How 
and the Why'^ a whole volume of verses as exquisite as 
the following • 

MARIANA. 

“ Mariana In the moated grange." 

Measure for Measure, 

With blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all, 

The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall, 

The broken sheds look’d sad and strange. 

Unlifted was the clinking latch. 

Weeded and womdhe ancient thatch, 

Upon the lonely “ oated grange.” 

She only said, ‘ My life is dreary. 

He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary ; 

I would that I were dead 1’ 

Her tears fell with the dews at even, 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried, 

She could not look on the sweet heaven, 

Either at mom or eventide. 

After the flitting of the bats. 

When, thickest dark did ’trance the sky 
She drew her casement curtain by. 

And glanced athwart fhe glooming flats. 

She only said, ‘ The night is dreary, 
lie cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘ I am a-weary, a-weary : 

I would that I were dead !’ 

Upon the middle of the night, 

Waking she heard the night-fowl crow, 
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Came to her ; without hope of chanfe, 

In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the gay-eyed mom 
About the lonely moated gran^. 

She only said, ‘The day is dreary, 

He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead 1’ 

About a stonecast from the wall, 

A sluice jwhere blacken’d waters slept, 

And o’er it many, round and small. 

The clustered marishmosses crept. 

Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver green with gnarled bark, 

For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 

She only said, ‘My life is dreary, 

He cometh not, ’ Me said ; 

She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead I’ 

And ever when the moon was low, 

■ And the shrill winds were up an’ away. 

In the white curtain, to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when thb moon was very low, 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 

The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, ‘The night is dreary. 

He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead!* 

All day within the dreamy house, 

The doors upon their hinges creak’d, 

The blue fly sang i’ the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 

Or from the crevice peer’d about. 

Old faces glimmer’d through the doors. 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors 
Old voices call’d her from without. 

She only said, ‘My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, *I am aweyry, aweary, 

I would that I were dead !’ 

The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did now confound 
Her sense ; but most she loath’d the hour 
When the thick moated sunbeam lay 
Athwait the chambers, and the day 
Down-sloped was westering in his bower. 

Then, said she, ‘I am very dreary, 

He will not come,’ she said j 
She wept, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

Oh God, that I were dead 1’ 

It would be difficult to return to the cold severities of criti- 
cism with such music as this in the midd’s ear. If Tennyson 
had always written thus, in a manner so worthy of his genius, 
it would nave been “ vain to blame and useless to praise him.'* 

Q Q 
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I ne’er shall know one moment’s mirth 
When thou art from my side, 

I then shall view the cheerless earth 
As one dark desert wide. 

My soul may feel full many a care 
Though none should sadden thee, 

But save what thy dear breast may share 
No joy can smile for me ! 

II. 

Ah, sweet one, e’en when thou wert nigh 
And fate had less of fear, 

Thy radiant features in mine eye. 

Thy light laugh in mine ear. 

’Tis strange how fitfully a crowd 
Of thoughts have crossed my brain, 
That made thy fairy form a cloud. 

Thy voice a sound of pain. 

III. 

The dreary darkness of despair 
Like storms in winter’s sky, 

Then fell on every prospect fair, 

I knew not whence or why ; — 

If thus the dire depression came 
Before thy gleaming brow, 

Alas ! what agonies will tame 
My wayward bosom now ! 


IV. 

Amid the gay deceitful throng, 
Whose smiles insult the sad, 

I soon shall know each bitter wrong 
That makes the spirit mad ; 

For all that grief would fain reveal 
The selfish .crowd disown, — 

Oh ! ’tis a fearful thing to feel 
In this cold world alone ! 



SONNET— THE PARTING. 


V. 

And yet this dark and drea^ state 
Henceforward must be mine ; 

To mix with those I scorn and hate, 

And prize no love but thine ; 

To dream that thou while distant far 
Mav'st smile on fashion's train, 

Wholl watch thee as men watch the star 
That lights them o'er the main. 

VI. 

Though reason bids me trust thy truth, 
At times rebellious fears 
Will tremble for thy guileless youth 
Besieged by sighs and tears ; 

And even though thy gentle heart 
Be faithful and the same, 

Tt makes my jealous bosom smart 
When otmrs breathe thy name. 

VII. 

The vows so fondly interchanged 
Each happy hour we met. 

Thy soul indeed must be estranged 
Ere thou canst all forget ; — 

But yet if we may meet again 
No mortal voice can tell, — 

And, Oh ! with what bewildering pain 
I bid thee now, farewell ! 


SONNET— THE PARTING. 

She sees her lover yet !— From yon high tower, 
(Her bright locks floating on the morning wind 
Like clouds beneath the sun,) with wildered mind 
And heart that flutters like a breeze-stirred flower, 
She takes her farewell look. Oh, till this hour 
She knew not how she loved ! Her soul was blind 
To half her hero's worth, and now can find 
Nor words nor signs to wreak her passion's power. 
The last embrace is o’er. Where yet she stands 
The lovers met and parted. Near her feet 
His empty sheath was thrown — a token meet 
Of valour’s purpose stem. She waives her hands, 
And still her strain'd eyes answering signal greet 
Where o'er the far hills wind the warrior bands. 
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STANZAS. 

[written in a lady’s album.] 


L 

You know not, gentle Lady, what you ask, 

Nor what I have to give, or you would never 
Have set me this unprofitable task. 

Or thought me (strange delusion !) half so clever : 
I blush, and almost on distraction border. 

At calls like thine for verses “ made to order.” 

II 

And yet ’tis strange that scarce a week elapses 
But lo I some album bright, (with feminine letter,) 
Alarms my timid Muse. Each claim perhaps is 
A compliment, and vet ’twould suit me better, 

To waive it, and exchange the painful pleasure 
For ease unbroken and unanxious leisure. 

III. 

Tis not so much that I dislike the trouble. 

For really, if your subject bard may say so, 
rd toil until 1 grew both faint and double 
To serve the fairer sex, could I but lay so 
Flattering an unction to my weary spirit 
As the proud consciousness of genuine merit. 


rv. 

But as I positively want the power 
Even to please myself, and hate to prove it, 

I pass what seems a very ill-spent hour 
When my tried temper fails and fair ones move it 
To something like a state of mad vexation. 

By urging mo to such severe probation. 


I find that several persons have a notion • 
That I can write, as ancient maidens chatter, 
As easily as chemists mix a lotion, 

Or lawyers make a bill, or scolds a clatter : 
And if I humbly hint my incapacity, 

They question both my will and my veracity. 
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VI. 

Tt is not till with suicidal kindness 
I grant their wishes (to my shame and sorrow), 

And prove beyond a doubt their partial blindness 
By rhymes the meanest plagiarist would not borrow 
To save his soul, that gentle maids and matrons 
Desert my ranks of literary patrons. 

VII. 

Though at the risk of changing the opinion 
Implied in your request, these liurried stanzas 
Shall stand as proof of feminine dominion. 

That from Don Quixotes down to Sancha Panzas, 

So sways our sex that touched with sweet insanity 
We play the fool with inj&nite urbanity. 

VIII. 

Who can refuse the fair ? Oh ! I for one 
Feel it impossible ; you now must know it, 

To your cost and to mine. The deed is done — 

The page is blotted, — yet I pray you show it 

To all who own an Album— all wlio ever 

Have thought your rhyming friend unkind or clever. 


SONNET— A STORM. 

[wmri’EN IN INDIA.] 


The strife is hushed,— yet lingering shadows lower 
Around the rising sun ! The distant hill 
Lies hid in mist, — the tempest-swollen rill 
Overflows the vale, — this antique, hoary tower 
Austerely frowns above the stricken bower. 

Where droops the wet-winged minah, cold and still 
Yon prostrate tree the gazer’s breast doth fill 
With thoughts of death’s inevitable hour. 

The mighty spirit of the midnight storm 
Passed were for ages rose the green-wood’s pride, 
And what availed its glory ? Its vast form. 
Stretched on the groaning earth, but serves to hide 
The serpent’s dw^ling ; and decay’s dull worm 
Soon in its mouldering bosom shall abide ! 
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ON GOING HOME- 
[written in INDIA, JANUARY, 1835.] 

The Hooghly is now covered with the stately sliips of Eng- 
land. It is the season for going home ! Tliey whom fortune 
has blessed, and whose term of exile is expired, are anticipat- 
ing the joy of once more greeting the face^ of early friends, 
and the green hills and valleys on which the morning of 
existence shed its cheerful light. They are preparing for an 
eventful but happy change. They are entering upon a fresh 
chapter of the book of life. Oh ! with what yearning hearts 
do we turn to those yet unread pages to which the linger of 
Hope directs us ! 1 hear around me many voices that speak 
of home and happiness. I shall soon cease to hear them— 
]')erhaps for ever ! They will pass, like the wind, into hap- 
pier regions, and breatiie in other ears their old familiar 
music. The fate of these emancipated exiles awakens no un- 
generous feeling in my heart, and yet it aches with sorrow 
when 1 listen to their home-anticipations. They are intoxi- 
cated with delight, while I sicken with despair. Tliey are 
like boys at school when their long-looked-for holidays have 
arrived. Hut he who still lingers on this distant shore, is 
like an unhappy child who remains in the same (keary and 
detested place, when his more fortunate playmates have de- 
parted homewards. 

But amidst all the pleasurable excitements that stir the 
heart of the exile when about to revisit his native land, 
there arc moments of occasional thoughtfidness and sadness 
and apprehension which render his fate far less enviable than 
that 01 the home-returning school-boy. The spirit of the 
hattcr is bright and buoyant. His hopes are unclouded, liis 
pleasure is unalloyed. The former, on the other hand, has 
seen too much of human life to trust entirely to its enchant- 
ments. He is afraid of his own happiness. He can scarcely 
believe it real or well founded. It is too like a dream. 
There is something strange and ominous in the unaccustom- 
ed elation of his heart, and ho varies and mingles his emo- 
tions like a child that laughs and cries in the same breath. 
These mixed feelings are sometimes succeeded by an unqua- 
lified mistrust and forlorn forebodings. He' reverts to the 
innumerable disappointments that have already darkened his 
path and arrives at a reluctant conviction that it is weak and 
unreasonable to imagine that the course of life can alter. 
As in the natural world the frequent interchange of sunshine 
and of shadow forbids us to anticipate the long duration of 
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pleasant weather, so his past experience of human life leads 
him to regard all prospects of true and lasting happiness as 
idle dreams. He has reached too many of those once dis- 
tant scenes, so gorgeously clad in colors of the air, to trust 
again to the sort illusions which fade at our approach. Ho 
has learnt that the many-tinted bow of heaven is nothing 
but the junction of light and vapour, and that the scenes that 
charm us afar off 


To those who journey near, 

Barren, brown, and rough appear ! 

In this mistrustful mood of mind a thousand mehancholy 
images rise up before him. Instead of the bright counte- 
nances of the living he sees the shrouded faces of the dead. 
The forms that cheered his childhood and smiled upon his 
later dreams are enveloped in the shadows of the grave. 
His early home is empty — the hearth of his infancy is cold ! 
The sweet flower-garden, in which ho once toiled with eager 
pleasure beneath the summer sun, is now a dreary wilderness. 
Or if the halls and lands of his fathers are not lonely and 
neglected, they are, perhaps, in the possession of the stranger, 
and his own birtli-place is like a scene in a foreign land. 
He recalls the beautiful Arabic exclamation — “ I came to the 
place of my youth and cried, my friends, where are they ? 
and Echo answered, where are they r Even Nature herself 
seems changed. The onco familiar hills and valleys liave a 
strange look, like the face of an altered friend. He lias 
heard, but too often, of such miserable mutations and di.s- 
ajipointments, and he trembles as he reflects that his own 
fancy may prove prophetic. Besides all these gloomy fears 
and meditations, there arc other drawbacks to that felicity 
whicli the home-seeking exile might enjoy if he were moro 
sanguine and less reflective. He has, perhaps, formed many 
friendships with his fellow-countrymen in India, and it is im- 
possible to break social tics, however slight, without some 
degree of sadness and regret. In the case of long-tried and 
faithful friendships, the parting hour— especially when tho 
separation is probably an eternal one— is a dreadful trial. 
In the latter case it is like the farewell we take of the dying. 
Our last affectionate look at a familiar face is accompanied 
^nth a feeling that it is impossible to describe. The lowest 
depths of tho human heart are stirred, and that convulsive 
movement with which we tear ourselves away for ever from 
associates of many years, seem to wrench some pal- 
pable and necessary support, and leave us bare and lacerat- 
ed. Even the very spots that we have long wished to quit 
hallowed when tne time of parting is arrived. Like old 
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acquaintances who had once but little of our love, or perhaps 
even something of our hatred, they present at such a mo- 
ment a softer aspect, and we almost wonder that we should 
ever have regarcled them with coldness or dislike. They 
have become a portion of our associations, and these, of 
whatever nature tlioy may he, can hardly pass through the 
mists of memory without receiving that tender and dream- 
like hue which makes the past so precious. The coldest and 
coarsest mind is touched and. elevated on such occasions. 
The finest points of our common nature are then developed ; 
and never is the human countenance so informed with beauty, 
Avith intellect and with sensibility, as in parting for ever from 
old friends and familiar scenes. At such a time every one is 
a poet, and looks upon human life and external nature with 
a deep and solemn feeling. They who are apt in ordinary 
seasons to take a literal and vulgar view of all things, as- 
sume a higher tone, and see something to feel, to admire, 
and to cherish beyond the range of their daily thoughts and 
avocations. 

But let us pass over the trial of separation, and trace the 
after-progress of the friends who leave us. The hurry and 
excitement of embarkation, and the novelty of their position, 
are circumstances well calculated to shorten the pain of part- 
ing, and give a fresh impulse to the mind. When they are 
once fairly launched on the wide blue ocean, the relief from 
all common cares and duties— the holiday feeling — the exul- 
tation of spirit occasioned by a cl lange of air and scene — all 
dispose them to give a ready welcome to cheerful thoughts, 
and to banish every unpleasing recollection. Then grave 
men become as frolicsome as children, and take a deep in- 
terest in those trifles and amusements which during their 
long weary exile and amidst far higher cares were either for- 
gotten or despised. They seem as if they had taken a new 
lease of life. The fountain of early pleasure is unlocked. 
Their first fresh feelings return upon their hearts, and they be- 
come as frank and social, and as sanguine and as willing to be 
pleased, as in the generous ardour of their boyhood. Each new 
occurrence in their progress— a change of wind or weather— 
the capture of a fish or bird — the discovery of a ship, like a 
speck of cloud on the far horizon— a dinner or a dance with 
the strangers, when the two little oaken worlds in the vast 
space of waters, arrive in contact— the touching at some 
small uninhabited island, as solitaiy and romantic as the re- 
sidence of Robinson Crusoe — and mially the first pale glim- 
mering of the snow-white cliffs of Albion, make tneir hearts 
bound within them, and they feel as they have often thought 
that they should never feel again ! 



A MISERABLE SCENE/ 


The silver clash of fountains, 

In shady valleys heard — 

Tlic sheep-bell on the mountains — 
The song of matin bird — 

The glassy feet of Ocean 
In the wliite clitTs pebbled cave — 
The buttering sweet commotion 
When winds the green wood wave — 
The sound of rushing rivers — 

The murmur of small rills, 

Soft as the voice that quivers 
Wlien tears the glad eye fills — 

Loud tmmpets from high towers — 
And lutes on sleeping lakes — 

Love’s whisper in close bowers — 
Joy’s laugh in simny brakes— 

A proud young mother singing 
To please her playful child — 

Shrill shouts o’er green hills ringing 
Of boys with rapture wild, — 

0, musical contradictions 
Of Discontent and Spleen, 

Of the Bigot’s gloomy fictions 
Of “ a miserable scene !” 


SONNET-RESIGNATION. 

On ! come not, Passion, with the fiends of care, 

And forms that haunt the midnight of the soul ! 

Raise not the fearful tempest of despair 
Along my darken’d path ! Let Faitn control 
Rebellious thoughts and pangs that fiercely tear 
The chords' of life. There is a softer grief 
The lone and weary heart may learn to bear. 

Calm and resign’d, till quick tears yield relief 
To voiceless feelings, and the bosom teems 
With holy consolations. Such may be 
Toss’d on the dark waves of life’s stormy sea, 

Idle good man’s sorrow. Soon hope’s cheerful beams 
The trusting spirit from the strife shall free, 

And gild the shadows of the mourner’s dreams ’ 
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LINES, 

SirCJGESTED TtY A SCENE NEAR CALCUTfA. 


No 1 lilts tliat rear their grey heads to the sky, 
Smooth slopes or dells abrupt, or valleys long, 
J)iversify the scene. Yet the charmcil eye 
Drinks deep delight, and Fancy’s airy throng 
(Sweet kindred images !) or glide along 
The level land, or tlirough blue ether fiy. 

Or haunt the twilight grove. 

How dark and round, 

So sharply out-lined on the bright green ground, 
The sliadows of yon broad-branched Banians lie, 
Fixed, as for ever ! 


Casaurinas high— 

Slim giants— ghostly— what a mystic sound, 
Sca-like, remote, and wild— a moan profound— 

Yc breathe in upper air ! Can the soft sigh 
Of Zephyr wake, as with some talc of wrong, 

From frames like yours such sad responsive song ? 

Through the crisp leaves, all tremulous and bright, 
Of this vast Feepul, when the freshening air 
Opens its rustling depths, what glimpses fair 
Oi silvery cloudlets and cerulean light ! 

Yc princely Palms, with proudly waving plumes, 
Nature’s aristocrats, ’tis your domain ! 

Where’er ye rise the rich bright scene assumes 
The proper grandeur of the Orient plain. 

’Tis not my father land ; yet why despair ? 

Why brood on exile ? The whole world’s a7towc 
For every human heart. Is bliss a flower 
Tliat will not blossom but in one sweet bower ? 

If rightly soiight, the treasure is not rare, 

“ ’Tis TW'Where to be found, or every -whem” 

And beauty too is seen on every shore, 

In every sky. Is not this verdant floor 
A carpet for a king ? This wide blue dome 
Fit canopy for the proudest potentate 
Enthroned in gilded hall ? 
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What mortal state 
Is comparable with his who feels the boon 
Of bare existence, opening heart, eye, ear 
To human sympathies and sights sublime, 

And every joyous sound or solemn tune 
That Nature breathes ; whatever be the clime ? 

Some know not what a privilege Tis to live 
On this ^oen earth, Till called on to re-give 
To the Great Giver all that life can share ; 

'Till the last summons biddeth them prepare 
To meet the change that tumeth flesh to clay — 
To take their last leave of the smiling day. 

Its balmy airs, its loveliness, and light, 

For death's close dungeon and its starless night.’'" 


SONNET, WRITTEN IN INDIA 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 

The moon was shrouded ; cold, continuous rain 
Dripped on the grove with melancholy sound ; 
The jackal’s dishmt cry, the voice profound 
Of Gimga’s rolling wave, like moans of pain, 

Came on the midnight blast ! Hill, vale and plain, 
Lay in impen^rable gloom o’ercast, 

Save when the fitful meteor glimmered past, 

Or the blue lightning lit the drear domain ! — 

Lo ! what a glorious change ! The rising sun 
Spreads wide his living light ! The fragrant bower 
Kinging with morning hymns — the shitely tower — 
The Shepherd’s simple shed, alike have won 
The cheerful smile of heaven. Fair Nature’s dower 
Of heauty is restored, and Care’s brief reign is done ! 


The Casaurina, the tree alluded to in the above lines, is not indiffenous. The 
nrst introduced here, as I have been informed, is the one close to the house of tin; 
fcnperintcndent of the East India Company’s Botanical Gardens. It is a native 
Or Arracan, the east Coast of the Bay, and all the islands of the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, where it j^rows to a great size. It is now, however, very common in Bengal, 
and, besides doing duty as a permanent mourner at our burying grou nds, is occa- 
poually seen in formal rows along the walls of private gardens, thou gh it would 
molt much better in clumps or as a single tree. 
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lUTLES FOK COMPOSITION FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF YOUNG STUDENTS. 

The practice of composition compels a man to take some 
account of liis mental wealth, and to arrange his ideas in 
something like a logical order. Until he has done this, 
he is lik(} a careless merchant who takes no account of 
his stock, leaving his unopened bales huddled confusedly 
together in the ‘darkness visible' of a dingy warehouse. 
A trader of this character must necessarily possess but a 
very vague notion of the actual amount and value of his 
goods, and if he suddenly require a particular article from 
the mass, he cannot place liis liand upon it. 

In learning to write clearly, we are learning to think clearly. 
A man unaccustomed to composition is apt to flatter himself 
that he can think quite as logically and as distinctly 
as other people whom he acknowledges to be better able 
to express their thouglits. He fancies that he docs not 
want thoughts but wonls. Tliis is often a mistake. Perhaps 
when cfilled u})on to write, such a j)erson will scratch his 
head, bite his pen, and both look and feel confused. While 
he imagines that his only difficulty is a want of words, he is 
in reality very much in the same position as the dull fellow 
in one of Dryden's poems,* who was obliged to “ whistle for 
want of ihoiujht” 

When a writer s thoughts are clear and plentiful, the words 
seem to come of themselves. It can hardly be otherwise. 
For a thought well defined in the mind is endowed with 
words before they pass from the tongue to the ear or from 
the pen to the paper. 

Lot not the student of composition take pen in hand until 
he has well studied his sul)ject ; till ho has cast it over in 
his mind ; till he has shaped and arranged his thoughts ; and 
till lie knov^s exactly what it is that he is going to say. He 
must fix on his subiect and hunt for its illustrations before 
lie has seated liimscuf at his desk — not after He should not 
])er])lcx himself at the same moment with the double task of 
fimlingboth ideas and words. In the ardour of composition, 
many thoughts and illustrations may arise in his mind 
spontancoiMy and happily, without any search or trouble. 
He will have nothing to do but to set them down as 
they occur. 

Let him put down his first thoughts in his first words. 
The words which occur at once — tiie words in which the 
thought is born— are generally the fittest, but when it is 
found to be otherwise, they can be changed at the time devoted 


. ♦ Cyraon and Iphigcniu. 
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to revision and improvement. Wordsworth used to say 
tliat some of his own first expressions were “ detestable.'' 
He had plenty of after-leisure m which to change them for 
l)ettcr ones. The public could wait. 

Never chill the ardour of composition by hunting long and 
anxiously for particular expressions. 

When conscious that you have exhausted your stock of 
ideas, proceed to the process of revision. Go through the 
whole composition and strike out all needless repetitions of 
thought, and see that the thoughts are in their right places, 
so that the beginning, the middle, and the end be not jum- 
bled confusedly together, as they frequently are in conversa- 
tion, where a logical connection of arguments or a formal 
arrangement of ideas is less required. 

The verb is the pivot of the sentence. Look carefully to 
that. No man of any education at all, in these days, will 
write they is ; that is to say, would put the two words 
toyethiu’ ; but in a long and involved sentence even practis- 
ed writers sometimes wdll pass ov(t a gross incongruity of 
tliis kind, when a number of words intervene between the 
vorl) and its nominative. 

As a general rule, commence your practice of composition 
with short sentences, or sentences of moderate length, in 
preference to longer and more complicated ones. The first 
are more manageable. You may venture upon elaborate 
sentences when you have acquired confidence and facility. 
A well-grounded confidence Jind a happy facility can only be 
acquired by careful and long-continued study. 

Indulge not in a silly boast of the ease with whicli 3^11 
can write. Such facility " is too often a fatal " one. Our 
best W'rit(‘rs have arrived at excellence by care and labour. 
The facility that precedes long study is almost invariably at- 
tcaidcd witli inelegance, inaccuracy, and a want of pith and 
compression ; an(l these defects and faults can rarely after- 
wards be remedied or avoided. A bad habit of writing soon 
hecomes a fixed one. The hxcility that follows study may 
hti associated with the highest excellence : it is the second 
nature produced by art and habit. 

Alter you have retrenched all the redundances of thought 
in the whole composition, go over every sentence separately 
and strike out every unnecessary word. Eagerly reject every 
phrase or epithet c^r branch of a sentence that can be spared 
without a deduction from the meaning. This process is sure 
to strengthen and improve the sentence. 

Head assiduously all our best writers, that you may im- 
prove your taste, avoid impurities and vulgarisms, and 
enrich your memory with a vocabulary of the finest ex- 
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pressions in the language. But make no oiu writer exclusively 
your model. Do not “ give your days and nights to tlio 
volumes of Addison” exclusively. Study Addison carefully, 
but study many other good writers also. If you have any 
intellectual character of your own or any peculiarity of 
feeling, you will form your own proper style unconsciously. 

A s(3rvilo imitation of any other person’s stylo, however 
good the model or exact the copy, never raises a writer, let 
his talent bo what it may, to a very enviable distinction. 

Never trust exclusively to the criticisms of others on your 
productions. Be your o\vn critic. Be not too easily [satisfi- 
ed with your own compositions. It is a dangerous weakness. 
Earnestly and sedulously endeavour to discover your own 
errors and defects and exultingly regard each new discovciy 
of them as a })roof that your judgment is advancing. If 
you are an author, you will soon learn that it is bettor 
that you should make such discoveries yourself before your 
books go to press, than that you should leave them to be 
made by the public. 

One of the greatest charms of style is that perfect trans- 
parency of meaning, which saves the reader all trouble and 
])rotects the writer from all chance of being misunderstood. 
Ambiguity and obscurity are amongst the most offensive and 
injurious faults. 

Do not be satisfied because you know your own moaning ; 
make it im^msiUe that others should fail to know it as well 
as you do. Carefully consider whether any word or phrase 
or sentence could possibly seem to bear to another mina a dif- 
ferent meaning from the one intended. 

Select not the grandest words but the most suitaljlo 
and expressive. Aim at simplicity. Do not be ambitious of 
ornament. Simplicity is itself a beauty, and is always within 
the reach of good sense and honest care. If you possess 
imagination and sensibility, your style will be sure to bo 
animated and colored by your genius, without the aid of any 
direct artifice of composition, just as the soul unconsciously 
gives a character to the features ; and if you possess not 
these high endowments, you will only render yourself ridi- 
culous in the vain endeavour to deceive the reader by clothing 
poor thoughts in regal purple.* Such an attempt to disguise 
ones poverty always ends in bombast and absurdity. 


* A vilo (‘onocit in ponijKnis words exprest 
Is like 11 clown 111 regal })urple drest. 

Pope. 
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])o not iinaglno tliat what is easy to the writer must always 
1)15 easy to the reader. Easy writing is often hard reading. 
Tliat which reads easiest lias been generally most labored.^ 
The writer, however, must have the art to hide his art. 

Do not bo anxious to write a l(y)ig essay, nor exultantly 
count the pages as you cover them with your penmanship. 
In these cases the hand is sometimes more active than the 
hoiul. Be more anxious about the quality than the quantify. 
The composition of one page of accurate and elegant writing 
will do you more good and more credit than mty pages of 
vorhosity and bad grammar. 

Let not your first failures discourage you. Though a too 
I'oady self-satisfaction is indeed a fiital error, perhaps hxint- 
lieartedncss is almost as bad. They are both serious obstacles 
to the attainment of excellence in art. Haj^litt shed tears 
of shame and vexation over his first attempts to express his 
thoughts and feelings in writing. He had fixeility enough af- 
terwards. With whatever talent a man may bo born, he soon 
discovers that the art of composition is not an instinct. 
Eviay great writer — every man who has written for posterity 
—has had to learn how to write, and has only arrived at fa- 
cility and correctness after long care and labour. 


SONNET-YOUTH. 

Oil ! there are green spots on the path of time, 
The morning traveller, passing gaily by, 

Views with irreverent and careless eye— 

Till, with reverted gaze, when doomed to climb 
AVitli ceaseless toil adversity's rougli steep, 
lie marks them in the shadowy distance lie 
Like radiant clouds, that o'er an April sky, 

'Mid gloom and strife, in silent beauty sleep. 
Scenes of departed joy, — now mourned in vain ! 
To which my weary feet can ne'er return, 
Farewell ! — farewell ! — Alas ! how soon we learn. 
Urged o'er Life's later paths of care and pain, 
Where hang the shadows of the tempest stern, 
That all is drear beyond Youth's flowery jilain. 


W hen I was looking' on Pope’s foul copy of the Iliad, an<l observing how very 
nmen it was corrected and interlined, he said, “ I believe yon would find upon ex- 
inuination, that those parts >yluch lia^c been most corrected read the easiest.”— 
Anecdotes. 
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LINES TO THE MEMORY OF DAVID HARE * 

TO BE RECITED BY A HINDU. 


O'ER the vast waste of waters— from a land 
Small but renowned — a proud undaunted band, 
Stirred with the thirst of conquest and of gold, 
Came— traded— triumphed ! History never told 
Of monarch-merchants — heroes wandering far — 

A stranger tale of traffic or of war. 

Rut can the busy mart, the battle field, 

The dearest wealth — the brightest triumph yield ? 
All no ! e’en now our generous rulers claim 
A prouder guerdon and a purer fame. 

Though gold was gained and martial glory won, 
They knew their noblest task was not begun. 

They held our lands, but could not hold our hearts, 
Till, changing force for kindness, arms for arts. 
They pronered the rich wisdom of the west, 

And poorest minds with priceless treasures blest ! 


In this divinest duty many a heart, 

With holy zeal, hatli well sustained its part— 
All these our guides— an honor to their land— 
To our’s blessing— grateful love command ; 

Rut in the glorious list, beyond compare, 

111 tyjies of light, behold the name of Hare ! 


Ah, warm philanthropist ! ah, faithful friend ! 
Thy life devoted to one generous end — 

To bless the Hindu mind with Rritish loro 
And truth's and nature's faded lights restore — 
If for a day that lofty aim was crost. 

You grieved, like Titus, that a day was lost. 
Alas ! it is not now a few brief hours 
That fate withholds — a heavier grief o'erpowers 
A nation whom you loved as if your own— 

A life that gave tlie life of life is gone ! 


* Written at the request of several Native gentlemen. 
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Yot oh ! my countrymen, why weep in vain ? 

If aught may cause an earth-freed spirit pain, 

’Tis when it sees in fond hearts left below 
An unresimed and unavailing woo. 
lie sighs above the grave breathed forth no more ; 
Tlic gods are deaf when men the past deplore ; 

But let a friend's true merit best be proved 
By imitative zeal in acts he loved. 

Ilis memory thus with loftiest lessons rife 
May well complete the purT)oso of his life, 

And while our Hindu youth Mind's blessings sliaro 
They’ll learn to venerate name of Hare ! 


BATTLE SONG. 

ADDRESSED TO THE BRITISJI SEPOYS. 


()j{ ! Warriors of India 1 whose hearts arc with ours, 
The foe is around us — tlie battle-cloud lowers — 

But the glory of England still, gleameth afar, 

And the darker the tempest, the brighter her star ! 

II. 

Oh ! Warriors of India ! o’er mountain and plain 
Our bayonets and banners shall glitter again ! 

Brave comrades, unparted by colour or creed. 

Together we triumph, together we bleed ! 

III. 

Bemcmber, remember the deeds we have done, 

The hosts we have vanquished, the name we have won. 
Remember how long British glory endures. 

Remember how much of that glory is yours ! 

IV. 

Hurrah— then— hurrah ! To the bright field of fame, 
The Persian we'll startle, the Muscovite tame. 

The braggarts of Birmah, the hordes of Ncpaul, 

Once more shall be driven from mountain and wall ! 

1838 . 
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ON LITERARY FAME AND LITERARY PURSUITS 

There is nothing more captivating than literary fame; and 
there are few men, who could resist its fascination if they 
thought it within their reach. It inflames the heait with a 
delicious poison. It excites a feverish thirst of praise that 

f rows with what it feeds on, and too often destroys that 
ealthy and tranquil tone of mind which is essential to 
genuine happiness. Of all human glory, it is the least allied 
to “ a sober certainty"' of enjoyment. It is generally attend- 
ed with wild inquietudes, and a morbid sensibility to the 
strokes of fate and the mutabilities of opinion. The mariner, 
who trusts his life and fortunes to the treacherous ocean, 
regards not the varying winds of heaven with an anxiety so 
intense, as that with which the poet listens to the tickle 
voice of popular applause. The fame of the warrior occa- 
sions a comparatively temperate excitement. His exertions 
are chiefly physical ; his achievements are palpable and de- 
fined; his honours are certain and immediate. All classes 
of men may judge with accuracy and precision of strength 
and courage, of victory or defeat. A gallant action is as 
warmly applauded and as fully appreciated by the artisan as 
by the souiier. Even the reputation of the statesman, though 
accompanied with greater care and perplexity of mind than 
tlie triumphs of the hero, is more open to general comprehen- 
sion, and IS less connected with the profound and subtle 
workings of the soul than the glory of the poet. The claims 
of literary genius are so shadowy and equivocal, so reluctant- 
ly acknowledged by those best able to decide upon their truth, 
and so exposed to the misapprehensions of ignorance, and 
the wilful injustice of jealousy or caprice, that as Pope feel- 
ingly observes, “ the life of a wit is a warfare upon earth." 
To add to the bitterness of his misfortunes, the man of letters 
is of all men the least capable of battling with the world, and 
of supporting his influence by extraneous means. If his in- 
tellectual pretensions be disputed, he is helpless and forlorn. 
He ventures his whole cargo of earthly hopes in the frail 
bark of fame, and a wreck mins him for ever. His habits of 
mind are incapable of change, and render him unfit for a 
new pursuit. Wen when he is most successful, the public 
taste IS so capricious and uncertain, that he cannot, like the 
miser, count and hoard his acquisitions. No man can calcu- 
late the precise extent of his reputation. He cannot enter it 
into a ledger, and exult in his daily gains. The opinions of 
mankind are more variable and less easily understood than 
the state of trade. The pilgrim to Fame's distant temple 
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pursues a doubtful path, and is “now in glimmer and now in 
gloom,'' Ho is like one who struggles through subterranean 
passages, and catches but occasional glimpses of the exter- 
nal light. Even when he gains the end of a perplexing path, 
and emerges into the full blaze of day, though dazzled for a 
while with excess of light, the freshness of the glory too 
quickly fades, and he pants again for new excitements. Ho 
has neither contentment nor repose. His wishes are bound- 
less ; his cares perpetual. Ho has a craving void in his heart 
that no glory can fill. The attempt to satisfy his desires is 
like pouring water into a broken vessel. The more he has, 
the more he covets. His greatest gains are small in compari- 
son with his hopes, that are like hollow things, only swelled 
the more by every breath of praise. To be happy, therefore, 
he should effect that almost impossible triumjm— a triumph 
over his own restless aspirations. “ The man who would ho 
truly rich," say Seneca, “ lAist not enlarge his fortune, but 
lessen his appetite." 

But even the painful difficulties of the pursuit of fame, and 
the unquenchable thirst for additional glory, are exceeded by 
the cares attending its possession. The fear of losing it, and 
the anxious charge of its preservation, keep the spirits in that 
eternal flutter and agitation, which joined to the effect of im- 
passioned thought and a sedentary life, often wears away tho^ 
stoutest corporeal frame, and induces that pitiable state of 
nervousness and hypochondriasis so common amongst literary 
men. Tlic clay tenement of a fieiy soul is speedily des- 
troyed. 

It is unnecessary to explain in this place the reciprocal 
influence of mind and matter ; for that reader must be dull 
indeed who should require an illustration of a fact so obvi- 
ous ; and yet many students of medicine are apt to overlook 
it in their practice, while they readily assent to it as a theory. 
M. Tissot, the celebrated French physician, (the friend of 
Zimmermann,) has left a work on the diseases of literary men 
of so philosophical and interesting a nature, that it is surpris- 
ing it should be so little known. An English translation was 
indeed published, maiw years ago, but it was never a popu- 
lar work, and is now I believe extremely rare. It abounds 
with illustrations of the terrible effects of too much thought 
and emotion both on mind and body. The toils and anxie- 
ties of literature, connected with the peculiar sensibilities of 
genius, but too often end in insanity or death. Sterne has 
remarked, that “ the way to fame, like the way to heaven, is 
through nauch tribulation." The witty Smollet, though a 
popular writer, has acknowledged the “ incredible labour and 
chagrin" of authorship. He once fell for half a year ink) 
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that state of exhaustion, which is called a Cinm Vvjil, an af- 
fection of the brain produced by too much mental exertion, 
in which the faculties are in a state of stupor, and all exter- 
nal objects arc as indistinct as in a dream. Wo learn from 
Spenco, that Pope paid a similar penalty for over study ; un- 
til ho was at last restored to health by the advice of Dr. Rat- 
cliffe and the friendly attentions of the Abbe Southcot. Many 
an immort-al work that is a source of exquisite enjoyment to 
mankind has been written with the blootl of the author--at 
the expense of his happiness and of his life. Even the most 
jocose productions have been composed with a wounded 
spirit. Cowper's humorous ballad of Gilpin was written in a 
state of despondency that bordered upon madness. “ I won- 
der,” says the poet, in a letter to Mr. Newton, “ that a sportive 
thought should ever knock at the door of my intellects, 
and still more that it should gain admittance. It is as 
if Harlequin should intrude himself into the gloomy 
chamber where a corpse is deposited in state.” In a late 
number of the Qm'tierly Review, it was justly observed, 
that “our very greatest wits have not been men of a 
gay and vivacious disposition. Of Butler’s private history, 
nothing remains but the record of his miseries, and 
Swift was never known to smile.” Lord Byron, who was irri- 
table and unhappy, wrote some of the most amusing stanzas 
of Don Juan in ms dreariest moods. In hict, the cheerful- 
ness of an author s style is often but a doubtful indication 
of the serenity of his licai’t. 

The confessions of genius exhibit such pictures of miseiy 
and despair, as would appal the most ardent candidate for 
literary distinction, if it were not for that universal self-delu- 
sion which leads every man to anticipate some peculiar hap- 
piness of fortune, that may enable liim to grasp the thorn- 
covered wreath of fame without inciuring those festering 
wounds which have galled his predecessors or his rivals. Tho 
profession of authorship is more injurious even to corporeal 
health than tho labours of tho firtisan, and is generally 
inconsistent with tranquillity of mind. It induces an internal 
fever and a glorious but fatal delirium. Tlie seductive 
eloquence of Rousseau seems to gush from his heart like 
the sweet gum from a wounded tree. In the highly interest- 
ing pages of tho elder DTsraeli, amongst many other illus- 
trative anecdotes of a similar nature, are tho following touch- 
ing examples of the effect upon tho mind and body of too 
much literary care and labour : — “ Alfieri composed his im- 
passioned works in a paroxysm of enthusiasm and with Hoods 
of tears. ‘ When I apply with attention,’ says Metastasio, 

‘ the nerves of my sensorium arc put into a violent tumult ; 
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I grow rod as a drunkard, and am compelled to ouit my 
work.” Beattie dared not correct the proofs of his Essay on 
Truth, because he anticipated a return of that fearful agita- 
tion of the spirits which he had felt in its composition. 
Tasso, perplexed by his own fears and the conflicting criti- 
cisms of his friends, was anxious to precipitate the publica- 
tion of his work, that ho might be ‘ delivered from his a^ony.' 
Dryden, in a letter to his bookseller, in alluding to the illness 
of his son, pathetically observes, ‘If it please God that I 
must die of over-study, I cannot spend my life better than 
in preserving his."’ Cowley, ‘the melancholy Cowley,' for 
tlius he styles himself, confesses in one of his prefaces, how 
much he repents the sin of rhyme ; and ‘ if I had a son,' 
says he, ‘ inclined by nature to the same folly, 1 believe I 
should bind him from it by tlic strictest conjurations of a 
])atcrnal blessing.' '' 

. r(3w literary men would wish their children to inherit their 
]R’ofossion. Lord Byron, in his peculiar half-comic, half- 
sorious stylo, expresses liis regret, that he had become an 
author. “ If I have a wife,” says he, fsce his journal of 
181 k) “ and that wife has a son — by any body — 1 will bring 
up mine heir in the most antl-jmtlcat way — make him a 
lawyer, or a pirate, or — any thing. But if he writes too, I 
shall he sure he is none of mine, and cut him off with a Bank 
token.” The writer of this article was once with William 
llazlitt, when he received a letter from his son ; — I inquired 
if he would wisli him to follow in his father's steps — “ Oh ! 
Cod forbid it !'' was the cpiick and passionate rt'ply. In a 
note to one of his Essays, lie bitterly exclaims, “ i am sick of 
this trade of authorship.'' Dr. Johnson, in the midst of all 
his fame, felt the miseries of a literary life, and sighed for the 
consolations of private friendship. While his name and his 
productions were the topics of general conversation, he shud- 
dered at his “ gloom of solitude,” and in writing to Mrs. 
Thrale, he makes a touching appeal to her sympathy and 
tenderness : “ I want every comfort : my life is very solitary 
and very cheerless. Let me know that I have yet a friend — 
let us bo kind to one another.” There is a quemlous melan- 
choly in the prefaces of Wordsworth that shews too clearly 
the state of his heart. The wasps of criticism could des- 
troy his repose, and the neglect or ridicule even of the 
^flgar crowd was not always borne with a magnanimous in- 
diftcrence. 

Literary pursuits and literary distinctions are often fatal to 
domestic pleasures and attachments. They render men less 
capable of entering cordially into those amusements that 
iRtcrest the mass of their feJlow-crcaturcs, and often excite 
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in thoir associates a bitter jealousy and an uneasy sense of 
inferiority. Some in the author see only the man, and won- 
der at the admiration of the world ; while others in the man 
see only the author, and cease to regard him as a social being 
of the same nature with themselves. An author’s station in 
society is always ambiguous, and liable to endless misappre- 
hensions ; ho Is like a stranger in a foreign land ; ho is hi 
the crowd, but not of it. When his claims are too obvious 
to be disputed, the humble are alarmed at that superior in- 
tellectual power for wliich the vain and envious hate him. 
He is neither at his ease himself, nor are those about him. 
The jealous and the curious surround him like enemies and 
spies, and keep him ever on his guard. He can please no 
one. Some who are willing to admire, so raise their expec- 
tations of his greatness, that he is sure to disappoint them ; 
and the more he shines, the more he wounds the self-love of 
others. Even the most generous admiration is not of long 
endurance, but soon hags without repeated stimulants, if 
the literary man does not excel himself— if every new work 
is not sui)erior to the last — his friends arc disappointed, and 
his enemies triumphant. Even the greatest glory can hardly 
make a man indiiierent to the ceaseless hostilities which it so 
inevitably excites. Envy and detraction are fierce and inde- 
fatigable adversaries, whom nothing but the downfall of the 
object of their wrath can entirely appease. The happiness 
of an ambitious author is at the mercy of his meanest foes. 
“ Oh ! that mine enemy had written a book,” is a wish that 
has entered many a malignant bosom. 

“ Who pants for glory finds hut .short repo.se, 

A breatli revives him, or a breath o’crtlu'ows.” 

A liostile criticism, liowevcr false or ignorant, often leaves 
an immedicable wound in the breast of genius. The tender 
and imaginative Keats was crushed by the rude hand of Gif- 
ford, and perished like a flower in a foreign land. The un- 
happy Kirke Wliite never entirely overcame the shock of an 
imtavourable critique on his first productions. One bitter 
censure outweighs a thousand eulogies. 

What with the jealousy of some men, the ignorance of 
others, and the capriciousness of public opinion, ho who 
rests his whole happiness on literary fiime must prepare him- 
self for the life of a slave or the death of a martyr. And 
yet with all these feartiil drawbacks, there is something so 
inexpressibly charming in literary pursuits and the glory 
that attends them, that no man who has once fairly enrolled 
himself in the fraternity of authors, can rclinouisn his pen 
without reluctance and retire into ordinary lire. After the 
intense excitement of liis peculiar liopcs and labours, all 
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otlier objects and employments appear “weaiy, stale, flat, 
and unprofibible.'' Co\n)er quotes with a concurrence of 
sentiment the remark of Uaraccioli, that “ there is something 
])ewitching in authorship, and that he who has once written 
will wTito again.” “ Who shall say,” exclaims Bulwer, in his 
“Conversations with an ambitious Student in ill health,” 
“whether Rousseau breathing forth his reveries, or Byron 
tracing the pilgrimage of Childe Harold, did not more power- 
fully feel the glory of the bisk, than the sorrow it was to im- 
mortalize ? Must they not have been exalted with an almost 
divine gladness, by the beauty of their own ideas, tlie mt^dy 
of their own murmurs, the wonders of their own art T Dr. 
Johnson with a tnith and nature suggested by his own 
experience, attributes a similar feeling to the unhappy Prince 
of Abyssinia. Rasselas uttered his repinings with a plain- 
tive voice, “ yet with a look that discovered him to feel some 
complacence in his own perspicacity, and to receive some so- 
lace of the miseries of life, from a consciousness of the 
delicacy with which he felt, and the eloquence with which 
he bewailed them.” 

The clear and permanent impression of the mind on a 
printed ])agc is admirably adapted to the gratification of 
Imman pride. The author secs the image of his soul to the 
host advantage, and almost wonders at his own perfections. 
No youthful beauty contemplates her mirrored figure witli 
more delight. 

“ ’Tis plca.sant sure to sec one’s self in print !” 

He who has once passed into a book, while he exults in 
his owTi mental portrait, thus fixed as it were beyond the 
roach of fate, luxuriates in the anticipated admiration of 
the world. The printers types are for more potent than 
the painter's pencil The former represent the various move- 
iiK'uts of the mind — the latter gives the mere external 
frame, in one attitude and with one expression. There is 
additional ])ride in the consciousness, that in the produc- 
tion of the intellectual image, the printer is subservient to 
tile authors will, while we are necessarily as passive as 
his canvass in the painter’s hands. Our features are entirely 
at his mercy. We do not share the merit of his perform- 
ance, though the subject is our own.* 


There is one advantaj^e, however, in painting over printing, which is, that 
pic productions of the arti.sts are regarded with a deeper feeling of personal in- 
U'tv.st than those of the author ; because there is no agent, like tlie printer, 
t)|'tw('en the artist and his admirer. The work comes more directly from the man 
p genius himself, and the possession of it is more exclusive. Tliere is something 
itioxpressil^ly moving and delightful in the thought that the precious treasure is 
}our own, and not the world’s, and that it was literally and solely the work of the 
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We need not be surprised that even monarchs have been 
smitten with literary ambition ; for satiated with the easy and 
vulgar influcnco ot adventitious advantages, they naturally 
desire a species of power more personal and intrinsic, as well 
as more permanent and extensive A great author has a 
wider kingdom and a longer reign than any sovereign upon 
earth. Shakespeare and Milton would scarcely have ex- 
cliangcd places with the proudest worldly potentates. The 
sun-lit pinnacles of Parnassus arc more glorious than a gilded 
chair. 

No man has so exalted an opinion of his own profession 
as an author. “ Such a superiority," says Hume, “ do the 
pursuits of literature possess over every other occupation, 
that even he who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits 
the pre-eminence above those that excel the most in the com- 
mon and vulgar professions." “ An author," says Cowper, 
“ is an important character. Wliatcver his merits may be, 
the mere circumstance of authorship warrants his approach to 
persons, whom otherwise perhaps lie could hardly address 
without being deemed impertinent." It is this proud feel- 
ing, linked to the hope of fame, that makes ^ many an 
unhappy author persist so passionately in his favorite studies, 
amidst innumerable privations and inquietudes. “ I know," 
says Drummond, 

“ Tliat all tho Muse’s heavenly lays 
By toil of spirit are so clearly bought.” 

Put this difficulty and labour, as he himself confesses, in no 
degree restrained his ardour of composition. It is said that 
Milton would not desist from his literary avQcations, thoiigli 
warned by his physicians of the certain loss of his sight. 
He preferred his fame to his comfort. 

To create those mighty works that arc meant for an im- 
mortality on earth is an object of exultation, compared to 
which, the dignities and triumplis of kings and conquerors 
seem valueless and vulgar. It is a proud and glorious 
thing, and may elevate our conceptions of the spiritual part 
of our nature, to know that the wealth of even one happy 


artist’s fleshly yet inspired hand. We gaze at and touch the identical canvass on 
which that hand (peiaiaps long since mingled with the dust) once strenuously la- 
boured, while we seem to hold direct communion with a being .whose earthly glory 
is almost as imperishable as his spiritual existence. We drink in the loveliness ot 
the same scenery that enchanted the painter’s eye. We share in his enjoymeut. 

This personal interest in an original painting in some respects resembles, 
though it far exceeds, that which is excited by a celebrated person’s autograph. 
Blit though a great author’s manuscript may be highly interesting, it is of course 
in every sense less precious than a noble painting. A handwriting, though often 
in some degree characteristic of the writer’s mind, can never be po esscntu'hy 
connected with genius as the work of a painter. 
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hour’s inspiration may circulate, like a vein of gold, through 
the various strata of society, and enrich remotest ages ! 
Even the utter extinction of his mortal being is an event of 
comparative indifference to the impassioned poet, who in- 
flames his eager soul with the hope of a never-dying name, 
and tlie exalting thought, that he may stir the vast sea of 
human hearths, when the crowd of his contemporaries shall 
he utterly forgotten, and his own material frame shall have 
long mouldered in the grave. It is an aspiration of this 
glorious nature that swells the breast of Wordsworth, when 
fic feiTcntly exclaims ; 

“ Blessinf^fi bo with them— and eternal praise, 

Wlio gave us nobler loves and nobler cares — 

Tlic poets, who on earth have made ns heirs, 

Of ti iitli and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 

( )Ii ! might my name be miinbered among theirs, 

'J'hen gladly would I end my mortal days !” 

' The poet s laurel is often steeped in tea^i, and it acquires 
its richest bloom upon his grave. And yet, if a great poet 
could anticipate his future fame, and enjoy its full influenco 
and maturity in his life-time, his lot would perhaps be too 
dazzling for humanity to bear. If the mighty Milton could 
rc-visit the scenes of his earthly pilgrimage, glorified by his 
halo of eternal fame, he would be almost worshipped as a 
god. Mankind would prostrate themselves at his feet. 

There is something so ethereal in the associations con- 
nected with poetic fame, that a personal intercourse with the 
hard himself is usually attended with surprise and disappoint- 
ment. We forget the vast difference between mind and 
matter — the jewel and the casket. The mortal frame seems 
to dwarf the spirit. We see the soul dimly through so gross 
a Jiiedium. Authors, unlike other objects, grow larger as 
thty recede into the distance ; and their knowledge of human 
nature ought to suggest to them the imprudence of too near 
an fipproach to the common crowd. Their books are far 
more imposing than their persons. Fame is a complete 
abstraction, and even great men should remember the vulgar 
proverb, that “ familiarity breeds contempt.” Wo ordinarily 
observe, that if an author be more loved in his private circle 
than by the world, he is also less admired. The friends and 
associates of a man of genius are generally amongst the 
last to discover his intellectual greatness, and are usually 
jiurprised at his influence with the public, which they attri- 
bute to some unaccountable delusion. In private life the 
poet is not always poetical, nor the philosopher wise. In 
fact, the intense excitement of their intellectual habits ren- 
ders them proportionably nerveless and relaxed in their 
<lomcstic and social hours. They appear to a manifest 
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<lisci( [vantage in society, because, while others abandon their 
whole being to more transient interests and less refined enjoy- 
ments, and concentrating such energies as they may possess 
upon things about them, appear keen and animated, the man 
01 genius, wearied, perha])s, by the secret toil of thought, can- 
not wholly disengage Ids mind from the higher aspirations 
which still haunt and agitate it like a remembered dream. 
He is compelled from the fear of ridicule or misapprehen- 
sion to check the natural workings of his mind, to avoid his 
dearest and most familiar topics, and to assume an air of in- 
terest in matters respecting which he is in reality indifferent. 
As in society he acts an uncongenial part, he is awkward and 
restrained, and cannot be expected to exhibit the same ease 
and vivacity as those who riot in their own proper element, 
and give expression to the genuine dictates of their hearts. 
It is only when men of genius meet with kindred spirits, 
when mind mcc^ mind in sparkling collision, that their 
vast superiority to the crowd becomes marked and obvious. 

The conversation of literary men, though it may turn on 
their favorite subjects, is not exclusive or professumd. It 
usually involves the universal interests of humanity ; and 
all intelligent persons, of whatever class, who have studied 
external nature, or the human heart, or have indulged in 
contemplations upon the mysteries of our being, may listen 
to literary men with sympathy and delight. They are not 
only accustomed to give a higher tone to their conversation, 
and to choose topics of more general interest than are intro- 
duced into ordinary society, but their habit of composition 
facilitates the perspicuous arrangement and expression of 
their ideas, anti guards them from the ambiguity and the 
want of method which in the case of less practised thinkers 
often destroy the effect of the most important communications. 
In addition to this logical order of ideas and transparency of 
diction, which are characteristic of literary conversation, it is 
usually impregnated with a spirit and fervour that would 
seem utterly inconsistent with the frigidity of common inter- 
course. They who have once been accustomed to 

“Such celestial colloquies sublime” 

find it impossible to reconcile themselves to the vulgar truisms 
and smooth inanities of fixshionable talkers, amongst whom a 
new thought or a pleasant paradox is as startling as a rocket 
— interrupting their general harmony and their placid self- 
satisfaction. Literary men, therefore, are not fitted for society 
nor society for them. Both parties are rendered uneasy by 
the connection, and the more the former confine themselves 
to the company of their own class, the better for themselves 
and for the world. The disrespect which so often attends 
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the personal presence of an author may interfere with the 
influence of his works. His associates rarely look upon his 
published labours with that reverence which they excite in 
strangers. 

This is the reason why literature is so little regarded in our 
City of Palaces."'* There is no such thing as fame in a 
small community. Men cannot easily imagine that those 
with whom they associate familiarly are much greater than 
themselves. When tliey see so much in the literary man that 
is common to all, and can only discover his superiority by an 
eflbrt of abstraction, or by a reference to his writings, they 
soon cease to regard him with any peculiar interest. If 
they admire his works, it is usually with astonishment that 
any thing so remarkable should proceed from so ordinary 
a source ; but generally speaking, as I have already observea, 
the disrespect to his person is transferred to his produc- 
tions. ^ 

In a vast city like that of London, the humblest liter- 
ary man may acquire more real fame, however limited, than 
can bo obtained in Calcutta by the most successful author. 
In England, when a man's productions are once familiar to 
tlie public, there is a magic in his name that renders him 
an object of interest to his fellow-men. His person is 
shrouded in impenetrable obscurity, and they only catch his 
voice from out the gloom. But in the metropolis of Britisli 
India there is no public — no mystery — no fame ; — the poet 
seems as jirosaic as the coarsest utilitarian, and the man of 
loiters has no more influence than the merchant's clerk. 

It is imagined by some, that the lover of fame is so voraci- 
ous of praise, that he is indilterent to its quality. This is not 
the case. The smiles of vulgar patronage, or the blunder- 
ing eulogies of ignorance, are always offensive and disgusting. 
“ 1 love praise," says Covqier in one of his letters, “from the 
judicious, and those who have so much delicacy themselves 
as not to offend mine." The applause of men who are them- 
selves eminent in literature often thrills an ambitious author 
with that inexpressible delight which can never be occasioned 
by the adulation of common minds. When Lord Byi’oii's high 
opinion of Sheridan s powers was communicated to that wild 
but sensitive genius, he burst into a flood of tears. His joy 
overpowered him, and was far too intense to find relief in 
words.f 

They who analyze their own feelings and the feelings 
oi others, soon discover, that with various modifications, 
Ihat mysterious law of our nature, which urges us to look 


♦ Calcutta. 

I Sec Lord Byron’s Journal, published in Moore's Lifc’ul' the noble Poet. 
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even beyond the mvc and anticipate the future, operates 
alike on all men. The love of fame still haunts us to the last. 

“ E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires,”* 

There is scarcely a being in the world, however humble, 
who does not pant for some kind of notice from his fellow- 
men ; it is in proportion to the energy of his character and 
the power of his intellect, that a man is disposed to chal- 
lenge attention by means more or loss spiritual and refined. 
Some persons are satisfied with a reputation of which the 
nature and limits appear contemptible and narrow to more 
ardent minds, that would fain extend their influence over 
distant countries and through successive ages. But this 
thirst for sympathy, and applause, and power is so natural to 
most men, and especially to the noblest natures, that as utter 
annihilation is inconceivable by the human mind, they pro- 
ject their hopes of fame with their dearest human associ- 
tions beyond their mortal life. 

The majority of mankind have a great horror of a clouded 
moral reputation resting on their graves. It is not only a 
regard for the interests, of survivors, which may cause us 
to be solicitous about our after-fame. Though a man were 
fully aware that he should not leave a single friend behind 
him who would be either injured or distressed by a stain 
upon his memory, it would embitter his last hours if he 
thought that a stigma would attach to his name when he 
was no longer able to contend with his calumniators. Yet 
the dull cold car of death is no more sensible to the voice 
of censure than to the voice of praise. 

This concern for our future reputation seems as instinctive 
as our hopes of a future existence, and a continued consci- 
ousness of earthly fame is not wholly inconsistent with our 
notions of happiness hereafter. A great author may perhaps 
be permitted, even in heaven, to rejoice in that “ perpetuity 
of praise,'' which, as Milton proudly asserts, “ God and good 
men have decreed as the reward of those whose published 
labours have benefitted mankind." He may possibly look back 
upon this mortal world with an aftcctionatc greeting, and 
cherish a blameless exultation 

“ Because on earth his name 
In Fame’s eternal volume shines for aye !” 


* “ A power above us hath instincted in the minds of all men an ardent appcti- 
tion of a lasting; fame. Desire of glory is tlic last garment that even wise men 
lay aside.” — Feltham§ Resolves. 

There is a good passage on this subject in Fitzosborne’s Letters. “ Can it be 
reasonable to extinguish a passion whieli nature has universally lighted ’up in the 
human breast, and which we constantly find to burn with most strength ami 
brightness in the noblest bosoms ? Accordingly Revelation is so far from emma- 
vouring to eradicate the seed which nature has thus deeply planted, that 
seems, on the contrary, to cherish and forward its growth. To be 
honour, and to bo had in everlasting remembranee, are in the number of tlios 
encouragements which the Jewish dispensation offered to the virtuous.” 
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I. 

Gay minstrcl-bird ! Those prison bars 
Ne'er check thy song, nor chill thy breast ; 
Thy bliss no sad remembrance mars, 

No wildering visions haunt thy rest. 

The past s soft hue, the future’s veil, 

With vain regrets and idle fears 
Ne’er make thy merriest music fail. 

Nor dim thine eye with tears. 

II. 

Alas ! a darker doom is mine, 

A dower ’tis well thou dost not share : 

For human hearts alone repine 
At pleasures past or coming care ; 

'And ii perchance a moment’s pain 
Thy little panting breast may thrill, 

Thou dost not feed the transient banc 
With some fantastic ill. 

iir. 

Dear bird 1 The gift of one who gave 
A dearer boon, — his own true heart, 

I fain a sadder song would crave 
If thou couldst mimic sorrow’s part ; 

But as the llower with bright tints dyed 
To summer’s rule alone belongs. 

So thou to kindred fate allied 
Canst breathe but summer songs. 

IV. 

Yet oh ! when he who channed this breast 
Is far away— -what sound is sweet ? 

And earth in wintry gloom is drest 
Wlien I no more his smile may meet. 

On thee, his living gift, I gaze — 

My hand his golden token bears — 

While he o’er unknown regions strays, 

And unknown danger dares. 

V. 

In vain I seized the lute he loved. 

In vain his favorite airs would try. 

The songs that once but softly moved 
My heart, now wake too wild a sigh ; 

And lighter strains but mock the mind, 

^ Intently turned on happier hours ; — 

The sad no charm in mirtli can find, 

And kindred grief o’erpowers. 
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I. 

I LOVE on summer mornings bright 
To see the sun's uprise, 

And watch the clouds, late hid in night, 
Assume a thousand dyes. 

ii. 

I love to seethe meadows green 
Bedropped with golden nowers. 

And hear the low winds creep between 
The perfume-breathing bowers. 

III. 

I love to see the lucid stream 
Steal all unruffled by, 

And, fair as Fancy’s fairest dream, 
Reflect a softened sky. 


IV. 

I love to hear the sudden sound 
Of birds amid the trees, 

The sear leaves rustling on the ground, 
The pleasant hum of bees. 

v. 

I love to see, like hills of snow, 

The white unmoving clouds, 

And thin gray vapours gliding slow, 

Like silent shapes in shrouds. 

VI. 

I love to hear o’er echoing dales 
The close air thunder-riven, 

I love to hear the roaring gales 
That lift vast seas to heaven. 

VII. 

All nature’s sights and sounds command 
My soul’s quick sympathy. 

The soft, the mystic, and the grand, 
Have each a charm for me. 
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VIII. 

And yet I never saw the scene, 
The sound I never heard, 

So fair as Woman’s face serene ! 
So sweet as Woman’s word ! 

IX. 

If prison walls shut out tho sky, 
Yet bade not her depart, 

I’d see a sun in Woman’s eye, 
An Eden in her heart* 


LIBERTY.f 


I. 

The court of Oppression is crowded— 

The pale mob have crouched to his power— 

The face of dear England is cloudecf— 

The slave mocks her comfortless hour ; 

The noblest are goaded to madness, 

Tlie wise, and the free, and the brave : 

And Liberty rising in sadness. 

Like a spirit disturbed in the grave. 

Reproachfully cries, through the gloom of the night, 

“ Have the race that I loved so deserted their right ?” 


II. 

Oh, no ! If the basest are bowing — 

The coward, the courtier, and slave — 

Yet still there are hearts that are glowing, 

And hands that are ready to save ; 

And fatal and brief is the gladness 
Of thy foes, mighty Queen of tho Sea ! 

The (lespots that urge them to madness 
Shall feel the revenge of the free ; 

While Liberty hails the triumphant endeavour 
Of the race she hath loved so, and will love for ever ! 


,,* ’^^686 verses are little more than another version of tho leatling thought in 
bonnet on page 17. They were written to please a friend, who objected to 
the sonnet form, 


t Written many years ago. 
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TRISTAN D’ ACUNHA. 

[a scrap from the journal of a voyage to INDIA, IN 
THE YEAR 1819.] 

A GALE of three days in the Bay of Biscay, and a fort- 
nij,dit's continuance of boisterous weather, made us heartily 
tired of our voyage. The subsequent gentle breezes and 
sunny sides, however, revived our spirits, and wo were pre^ 
pared to enjoy any agreeable novelty with a double zest. 
We were accordingly highly delighted when the Captain 
promised us a day’s pleasure on the island of Tristan 
d' Acmha, as he wished to procine a supply of fresh water. 
As we were almost in sight of the island, and the wind was 
favorable, we were not kept long in suspense. 

Tristan d' Acunhi is the largest and most fertile of a 
grou}) of three islands, situated between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the coast of Brazil.* It is about twenty miles 
in circumference. The shores of the other islands are so wild 
and dangerous, that it is impossible to approach them, 
except in the very calmest weather. Tlie one is called Night’ 
ingale Ishnd, the other, Inaccessible, 

The north-cast aspect of Tnstan T Acnnha (the only 
navigable side of the island) is very strildng. At the foot of an 
almost pei'pcndicular mountain, about 9,000 feet high, and 
the sides of which arc covered with brush-wood, is a fertile 
plain of considerable extent. The summit of the mountain 
IS generally covered with snow, and, in clear weather, is visi- 
ble at a distance of thirty leagues. 

The history of Tristan d’ Acnnha 'is extremely interest- 
ing. The exact period of its first discovery is involved in 
obscurity. It was explored by the crew of a Dutch Ship 
in 1767, but it was known to, and named by the Por- 
tuguese some time before, I have met with no account 
of its intervening history between the year above mentioned 
and 18H. At the beginning of the latter year, it was unin- 
habited, until an American sailor of tlie name of Jonatluan 
Lambert took possession of the island, and issued a manifesto 
on the occasion, signed by another American sailor of the 
name of Andrew Millet, who acted as his minister. How 
many companions, or subjects, the self-elected king possessed, 
I have not been able to discover. Probably they did not 
amount to half-a-dozen. But if they had exceeded half-a- 


* In 37° 6' 9" South latitude, and iji the longitude of 11° 52” East of GrecnwitJl’i 
and of ir 12' 15" East of Paris. 
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million, his Majesty could hardly have l)ccn more lofty in 
his notions of regal dignity and power. In his Royal Mani- 
festo, dated 4th of February, 1811, he foimally took posses- 
sion of the island of Tristan d! Acunha, and the two neigh- 
houring islands. It is said, that the ambassador of the 
United States of North America recognized this new power, 
and became in some degree King Lambert's agent, and sup- 
plied him with plants and seeds. 

In 1813, the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope sent his 
Majesty, the king of Tristan d! Acunha, a small vessel, con- 
taining five respectable families, who voluntarily offered to 
become his subjects. The sailor king, through his agmnt at 
the Cape, applied for the alliance and assistance of the Go- 
vernor of that colony, of the British Government, and of the 
East Indiii Company. The former supplied his wants and 
recognized his rights; but what answer ho received from 
the two latter, is not distinctly recorded. It is said, how- 
ever, that the British Government sent him a liberal supply 
of liorned cattle, sheep, goats and other things necessary to 
the prosperity and advancement of the young colony ; but it 
is very doubtful whether or not it took any formal notice of 
his Majesty's claim to the property of the island. In his 
inanifcko lie talks amusingly of “ chicanery" and of “ the 
haws of Nations." In a Hydrogi’aphical work, published in 
London, in 1816, the author wishes success to this new 
(Ijiiasty. “ May an cntcrfirize," says ho, “ so honorable to 
its author, and so beneficial to humanity, Iiave the success it 
merits ! Every honest mariner must cordially join in this 
v ish." I have not seen the work here alluded to, and only 
repeat the (piotation as it is given in a passage from the 
Cormpotidauee Astrononiiiiue of Baron do Zach, which 
found its Avay into the newspapers in 1821. 

Wo had scarcely cast anchor off the island, before two men 
in a small boat, were seen hastening towards us. Wlicn 
arrived on board, they expressed the liveliest pleasure at our 
visit, c'ls no ship had touched there for a long period. They 
informed us that they were the only men residing on the 
island, and that the wife of one of them was their only female 
companion. The husband was an Englishman, and had once 
Leon a respectable and wealthy farmer in Yorkshire ; but 
having been utterly ruined by a long train of misfortunes, ho 
and his wife were persuaded by an md acqiiaintance, the Cap- 
Lain of a Merchant-ship, to accompany him, passage free, to 
New Holland, and try their fortunes in that distant colony. 
The ship having occasion to touch at Tnstan d' Acnnha, the 
farmer and his wife were so charmed with its appearance, 
lhat they determined to remain on the island, instead of pro- 
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cooding on their voyage. After vainly urging them to the 
contrary, the Captain ’supplied them with a quantity of Eu- 
ropean seeds, two cows, a few sheep and poultry, and such 
other provisions as his ship could afford. Being pressed for 
time he soon left them to tpeir fate. There was not a human 
being on the island except themselves ; but it was evident 
that persons had resided there some months before, and 
they found a hut ready for their reception, and several acres 
of Lind boro traces of recent cultivation. 

Our adventurers had been nearly a year on the island, 
when a Dutch trader was compelled to touch there for a sup- 
ply of fresh water, and one of the crew, being persecuted by 
the Captain, concealed himself on the island until the de- 
parture of the vessel. Ho was kindly received by the York- 
shire farmer, and had remained witli him to the period of 
our arrival. The Dutchman, however, was now weary of the 
life he led at Tndcm d! Amnhi^ and entreated our Captain 
to IcL him work out his passage to Calcutta as a common 
sailor. No objection being made to his request, the man 
seemed as pleased as if he had ereaped from a prison. He 
expressed, nevertheless, considerable regret at parting witL 
his con»pauions. 

After presenting the f rmer with a few books, some wool- 
len clothes, a barrel or t *0 of gunpowder and a si pply of 
flour, rice and biscuit, w accompanied him on shore, and 
-vere delighted with the a / of comfort and prosperity around 
his little dwelling* His ;ife, a good looking woman, very 
neatly dressed, met us ai the door-way. In reply to our 
(jiiestions, they assureil us, that as they had no children and 
few relatives, they had not tho slightest desire to return to 
England for some years ; but when the infirmities of age 
came heavily upon them, they should gladly quit their soli- 
tary abode, and spend the evening of existence in their 
native country. They were now, however, in the prime of 
life, and perfectly contented with their lot. They listened, 
with an honest pride, to our expressions of surprise at the 
flourishing condition of the land they had cultivated .The 
climate being remarkably temperate, and the soil light, 
they had brought to perfection a variety of fruits and vege- 
tables, both tropical and European, which, perhaps, were 
never before seen mingled together on the same spot of earth. 
In their farm-yard they had the two cows, before mentioned, 
a considerable number of English pigs, sheep, and goats, with 
p^oultry enough, if necessary, to supply their table daily- 
They seldom, however, killed any of these, as wild boars, wiW 
goats, and a species of black cock, abound on the island ; 
while in tho deep waters among the rocks, there are fish of 
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almost every description. The mountain is literally covered 
with sca-liens, petrels, albatrossos, and the various other fea- 
thered tribes which haunt the Southern Atlantic. As seals 
and sea-elephants are very plentiful, our islanders had pre- 
served a quantity of slans and oil to barter for other 
goods, with any snip that mkdit happen to toiieli at Tnstan 
d' Ac m ha. Having supplied ourselves with as much water as 
we recpiired, and a few fresh vegetables, wo bade farewell to 
this romantic little island, and its two interesting inhabi- 
tants.* 


SONNET-NATURE. 

The breezy cliff, the softly-swelling hill, 

The quiet valley, and the cheerful plain, 

The calm romantic lake, the rolling main, 

Are now my haunts ! Their varied graces fill 
My soul with pleasant dreams, and soothe and still 
The passions' strife, and fever of the brain. 

Oh ! how resistless thy mysterious reign, 

Benignant Natiiuj ! O’er the sense of ill 
Thy smiles have holy power ! When the proud glow 
Of wild ambition fixdes, and the world’s brow 
Grows stern and dark, thy lone but fair domain 
Is Sorrow’s sweetest homo. There cold disdain 
Ne’er wakes the tear of unrcgaided woe, 

Nov sickening envy dreads a rival’s gain. 


* 1 liav(' not seen Mr. Agustus Earle’s account of a Residence at Tristan 
d' Acunha, but I gatlier frotn the notice of, and the extracts from it, in the (^uar~ 
tirlij Rn'ku\ that in July, 1824, when he landed for the purpose of taking a few 
sketches of the rude hut magnificent scenery of the i.sland, a gale sprang up, which 
lendt'i’od it impossible for the ship to remain off the dangerous reefs that sur- 
i’'Hind It, and the artist was left on the beach with nothing but his sketch Imok and 
ms pencils. At this time, however, the island was colonized by a small body ol 
nis countrymen, consisting ehiefiy of sailors, and all of them very illiterate, and of 
iiuinhlc origin. They received him kindly, and though it was ten months kd’ore a 
ship touched at the place, and enabled him to escape from his imprisonment, he 
seems to have become somewhat reconciled to his fate, and less unhappy and im- 
luiticnt than he was during the first week or two after the departure of his ship. 
A Scotchman of the name of Glass, was then at the head of the little colony. Wliat 
iccame of King Lambert, I have never heard. At the commeneement of Napo- 
coiis imprisonment at St. Helena, Tristan d’ Acunha was garrisoned with British 
place was soon abandoned. A gentleman, who neared the island 
111 1H32, informs me that there were onlv two men tliere at that time, and that they 
^'atne off to the ship in a small boat. The weather prevented the ship from com- 
“'k to an anchor, and none of the passengers wore permitted to land, 



THE FINAL TOAST. 

A MASONIC SONG. 


“ Are your glasses charged in the West and South the 
Worshipful Master cries ; 

‘‘ They are charged in the West/ They are charged in 
the South," aro the Wardens’ prompt replies ; 

“ Then to our final toast to-night your glasses fairly drain— 
“ Happy to meet— sorry to part— happy to meet again !" 

IL 

Tho Mason’s social brotherhood around the festive board, 
Reveal a wealth more precious far than selfish misers hoard ; 
They freely share tho priceless stores that generous hearts 
contain — 

“ Happy to meet— sorry to part— happy to meet again !’’ 

III. 

We work like Masons free and true, and when our task is done, 
A merry song and a cheering glass are not unduly won ; 

And only at our farewell pledge is pleasure touched with pain— 
“ Happy to meet— sorry to part— happy to meet again !" 

IV. 

Amidst our mirth we drink “ To all poor Masons o’er tlic 
world" — 

On every shore our flag of love is gloriously unfurled ; ’ 

We prize each brother, fair or dark, who boars no moral 
stain— 

“ Happy to meet— sorry to part— happy to meet again 1” 

V. 

The Mason feels the noblo truth the Scottish peasant told, 
That rank is but the guinea’s stamp, the man hims(3lf s the 
gold ; 

With us the rich and poor unite and equal rights maintain— 
“Happy to meet— sorry to part— happy to meet 
again !” 

VI. 

Dear brethren of the mystic tic, the night is waning fast— 
Our duty’s done — our feast is o’er— this song must be our last. 
Good-night— Good-night— once more, once more, repeat tho 
farewell strain — 

“ Happy to meet— sorry to part— happy to meet again 1”^ 


* This song has been set to music, and for some years past has been sung 
at every meeting of almost all the Lodges in Bengal. I am told it is also adopted 
in many Lodges in Scotland and clsewlierc, The music may be had of Messrs. 
Buikmyoung and Company of Calcutta. 
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TEN YEARS AND MORE. 


TO 

I. 

Ten years and more — ton years and more, 
Have glided swiftly by, 

Since first upon our native shoro 
We felt tne social tie, 

And little thought at fate's command 
To meet upon this distant land. 

II. 

Ten years and more— -ten years and more !— 
A cloud is on my heart 1 
For like the knell of pleasures o'er 
When Life's best dreams depart, 

These words from drear Oblivion's pall 
Dim throngs of shrouded hopes recall. 

III. 

Ten years and more — ten years and more !— 
These breathings of the past — 

These murmurs on Times's twilight shoro 
Far heard o’er ‘ memory's waste,' 

Arrest awhile the dreaming car 

Like sounds that home-sick wanderers hear. 


IV. 

Ton years and more ! — ton years and more !— 
With sad reverted gaze 
I mark the long road travelled o'er 
In anguish and amaze ! 

How many a fearful path was crost ! 

How many a dear companion lost ! 


V. 

Ten years and more !— ton years and more 
Have all been overcast ; 

And yet 'tis idle to deplore 
The darkness of the past ; 

'T were better that my soul should hail 
The stars that picrep the future’s veil 



LORD BYRON’S OPINION OF POPE 


Lord Byron had always a nervous horror of floating with 
the stream, and was never inclined to express any other oj)i- 
nions than those which he knew to be in direct opposition to 
the general judgment of mankind, more especially of his 
own contemporaries. Perhaps it was partly this feeling that 
led him to undervalue Shakespeare and make Pope his idol. 
In the Pope and Bowles controversy Lord Byron was any 
thing but triumphant, notwithstanding the flippant dogma- 
tism of his style, which presented a strong contrast to the 
moderate, candid, and argumentative productions of his 
opponent, who though a writer vastly inferior to Lord Byron 
in poetical genius, had certainly the advantage over him in 
a sober critical dis(j[uisition. Ono cannot nelp suspecting 
tliat this was less owing to a deficiency of taste and judgment 
on the part of Byron than to a downright want of sincerity. 
With all his swaggering he must have been perfectly 
conscious that he was taking up the wrong side of the ques- 
tion, when he spoke of Pope as the greatest poet in tlie world. 

Mr. Bowles was strangely misrepresented and misunder- 
stood in this discussion, though he simply maintained the 
theory of \Yarton, that images drawn from nature, human 
and external, arc more poetical per «c than tlioso drawn 
from works of art and artificial manners. I have not a 
co])y of Bowles's pamplilet in my possession, and have not 
read it since the time of its first publication ; but I well 
recollect tho general tenor of its reasoning, and my surprise 
at the mistakes or wilful misapprehensions of Byron. It may 
seem presumptuous to speak in this strain of so great a man. 
But very dull eyes may discover spots in the sun, and very ordi- 
nary persons may be alive to the faults or weaknesses of their 
superiors.^ I shall give a specimen or two of his arguments. 

“1 {)i)poscfl,” says lie, “and will ever oppo.sc the rnhliery of ruins I'rom Athens, 
to instruct the English in sculjiturc ; hut ^vhy diil I <lo so ? The ruins arc as 
poetical in Piccadilly as they were in the Parthenon, hut the Parthenon and its 
lucks are less so without them. JSuch is the poetry of ait.” 

To assert that these detached fragments of art are tis 
jicetical in a confined and crowded court in London, as in 
the place from which they were taken, surrounded by pic- 
turesque and classical scenes and associations, is mamlestly 
absurd. The same lino of argument would prove that a 
boat high and dry in a dock-yard or in a carpenter’s ware- 


* When Lord Byron on his death-bed sent for “ an old and ugly witch,” or 
after presenting a gold pin to a lady, entreated its return, because it was uiilucKv 
to give any thing with a point, a man of an intellect inferior to the poet’s iing“t 
very fairly smile at his superstition. 
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house is as poetical an object as the same boat when filled with 
human beings, tossing on the troubled sea, or sleeping by 
sunset on a ^assy Lake. Works of art are not poetical per se, 
but as connected with external nature and human passions. 

“ Mr. Bowles contends, again, that the pyramids of Egypt are poetical, be- 
cause of ‘ the association with boundless deserts,’ and that a ‘ pyramid of the 
same dimensions would not be sublime in Lincoln’s Inn Fields not so poetical 
certainly ; but take away the pyramids, and what is the desert ?” 

The desert would still be poetical without the pyramids, 
but not so the pyramids mthout the desert. Mr. Bowles 
would readily admit that the taking away the pyramids 
would lessen the poetry of the desert, because the human 
associations suggested liy works of art would add greatly to the 
interest of any scenery, however beautiful and poetical in 
itself. In the same way the ocean in a storm is a strikingly 
jioctical object, but its poetry is heightened by the associa- 
tions of danger and suftering connected with the sight of a 
ship. It is not tlie appearance of the mere planks or the 
ijiechanical construction of the ship, but tlic ])rol)able emotions 
and anxieties of those on board, and the uncertainty of their 
fate, tliat touches the heart and awakens the imagination. 

“ To the question, whether the description of a game of cards be as poetical, 
supposing the execution e<|ual, as a description of a walk in a forest ? it mliy be 
iiiiMveird, that the materials arc certainly not e(iual *, but that the artia who has 
Tendered a game of cards poetical, is by iar the greater of the two. But all this 
ordeimg of poets is purely arbitrary on the part of Mr. Bowles. There may, or 
may not ho, in fact, dillcrent orders of ])oetiy ; but the poet is always ranked 
accoidiiig to liis execution, and not according to his branch of the art.” 

Wlio docs not see the fiillacy of this ? Will any body 
maintain that the best satire that was ever written is as poct- 
i(?al as tlic best epic poem, or entitles the author to the same 
rank in literature. He whose work is th(3 mo^t poetical is tb(3 
best poet, and not be who exhibits the most skill in treating 
unpoetieal subjects. Drydenfs AhsoUm and Achitophcl is as 
well liandlod, porliaps, as Milton’s Paradise Lost ; but which 
production is the most poetical, and which autlior is tho 
^u’('atest poet ? Is the author of the most excellent sonnet 
eipial in rank to the author of the most excellent tragedy ? 
('ertainly not. Drydcn has said, that “an Heroic Poem, 
truly such, is undoubtedly the greatest work which the soul 
of man is capable to perform.” Could ho have said this of 
an epigram without exciting a universal laugh ?* A poet who 


* Dr. South, however, foolishly asserted that a perfect epigram is as difficult as 
an Epic poem, and Pope very justly ridiculed him for it in the Duuciad. 

How many Martials were in Pultcney lost ! 

Else sure some bard to our eternal praise 
In twice ten thousand rhyming nights and days, 

Had reared the work, the all that mortal can, 

And South beheld that masterpiece of man ! 
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executes an inferior subject with uncommon sldll is entitled 
to a place above him who executes a sublime one in a iire- 
diocre manner ; but when the execution is equal, the subject 
decides the superiority. A lofty subject requires a greater 

O of intellect and a more vigorous imagination than a 
)le one, and therefore the author of the Paradise Lost 
or of the tragedy of Macbeth would always rank above 
the author of the most poetical description of a game of 
cards that was ever written, because no human power could 
render it so eminently poetical as those two immortal pro- 
ductions. Lord Byron, however, very strenuously maintains 
that “ the poet who executes best is the highest, whatever his 
department.''* And what is still more strange and inconsistent, 
after asserting that there are no “ orders" in poetry, or that 
if there be, the poet is ranked by his execution not his subject, 
he elevates Pope above all other writers of verse on the 
ground of his being the best ethical poet, and ethical poetry 
being of tho highest rank.f If Bentham's prose ethics were 
put into good verso, they would, according to this decision, 
be finer poetry than the works of Homer, Shakcs])eare or 
Milton. 

Byron talks continually about Pope's fauUlessness, forget- 
ting what that elegant writer himself observes— 

“ Wlioever thinks a faultless piece to see 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be 


♦ A pi{,' by Morland might be as well done as an angel by Raphaelle, but this 
would not make the former artist entitled to the same rank amongst painters as 
the latter. 

t Lord Byron’s poetical creed, if sincere, is indeed unaccountable ; but it is 
more ea.sy to reconcile ourselves to the belief^ that he often expressed ou poe- 
tical, as on many other subjects, not so much his own opinions sis those that 
he thought would most puzzle and surprize. His whole life seemed to be devoted 
to creating a sensation. _ He even made himself out a monster of iniquity, that 
he might become an object of wonder and speculation. His hatred of England 
and the English people, his scorn of mankind in general, his disbelief in virtue, 
and his contempt for fame, were all the grossest affectation, and had no real 
existence in his heart, as his conduct showed. He betrayed ou several occlusions 
and in many ways an intense desire to attract and retain the attention of the 
English public-he was singularly affectionate and kind to all who came in 
contact with him— was always ready and had frequent reason to acknowledge 
tho virtues of his friends or enemies— had many noble traits in his own charac- 
ter— and devoted the greater part of his life to the acquisition of a name 1 The 
failure of his tragedies was the cause of excessive chagrin and mortifica- 
tion, and though he alw^s talked with apparent indifference of such of his 
poems as were certain of success, he could not help defending, with an un- 
easy and eager fondness, the less fortunate offspring of his brain. His transla- 
tion of Pulci and his “ Hints from Horace,” because every body else considcrc<l 
them unworthy of his genius, and treated them with neglect, were always spoken 
of by him as his best productions. It is curious to observe, that notwithstanding 
his pretended indifference to criticism, he was evidently very anxious to stand 
well with the leading critics. There was something not very creditable to his inde- 
pendence, and certainly very inconsistent with the open and vigorous straight- 
forwardness of his general character, in the almost servile attention wliieli he paid 
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and towards the conclusion of his letter, his Lordship says 
that if any great national or natural convulsion could or 
should overwhelm Great Britain and sweep it from the 
kingdoms of the earth, and leave only a deed la'nguage, an 
Englishman anxious that the postenty of strangers should 
know that there had been such a thing as a British Epic and 
Tragedy, might wish for the preservation of Shakespeare and 
Milton ; but the surviving world would snatch Pope from the 
wreck, and let the rest sink with the people. Even the 
name of Byron will not shelter the absurdity of this obser- 
vation, or make me hesitate to protest against so preposter- 
ous a conclusion. Amongst other strange things in this 
letter is his Lordship's assertion that “ Cowper is no poet 
which assertion is soon followed by another, that Cowper’s 
lines addressed to his Nurse, by no means one of his best 
performances, are “ eminently imtical and pathetic !” 

. Pope has no doubt been greatly undervalued by the 
critics of the present day, though Lord Byron, who was jea- 
lous of the Lake School, and at once abused and imitated 
its productions, ran into the opposite extreme, and endea- 
voured to bring such men as Wordsworth and Southey into 
ridicule and contempt by invidious comparisons. Pope was 
a very exquisite and admirable poet, and with considera- 
l)lc hesitation with reference to the rival claims of Dryden, 
may perha])S be said to bo at the very head of the artificial 
school of poetry. But though he may be allowed to be the 


to ClfTord, a man who had vcrjjf little in common with the noble bard. To the 
tail of aliiio.st every letter to Murray he appended his respectful compliments to 
the Editor of the Quarterly, and always submitted his poems with extraordinary 
deference to tliat critic’s judfyment. In opposition to this 1 miffht be referred to 
his Enylish Bards and Scotch Revieivers, as a proof of his literary fearlessness : 
but that was a youthful indiscretion, whicli he lived to repent. I make these 
remai ks witli no intention to depreciate the general manliness of his character, 
but to sliow that his anxiety to secure a favourable notice of his productions made 
him condescend to a Immility very foreign to his nature. Not only was Byron 
anxious to secure the praises of his critics, but he was thrown into an agony of 
vexation, by such errors of the press, as were likely to lay him open to their ocn- 
sure. That he would li.avp bribed, with money, “his Grandmother’s Review, The 
ontish,’ to praise him, is not very likely ^ but it is amusing to learn from one of * 
bis letters, that so anxious was he, that his muse should not appear in a disad- 
vantageous dress, tliat when he heard of some one having made an indifferent 
yanslation of his Manfred into Italian, lie immediately offered him any sum of 
hi?” expected to obtain by his project, if he would throw the translation 

10 the fire, and promise not to meddle with his Lordship’s poems for the future. 

that the utmost the man could expect for his version, was 200 
I nes, Lord Byron offered him that sum, if he would desist from publishing. The 
for more, and could not be brought to terms, until 
in'ini ” yV’^^'ied to horsew hip him. He atlast took tlic 2(X) francs ami gave up his 
lain entering at the same time into a written engagement never to trans- 

rceorfUe”*^^® ^ i P^^t’s works. I believe this is the first instance on 

liavp hr?* ^ having been paid not to translate a poem. The Italian seems to 
? ludicrous specimen of a mercenary author ; he pocketed both the 
^‘biphmont and the cash with c«iual coolness. 


W W 
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first in his peculiar walk, ho must rank comparatively low in 
the higher department of his art. That lofty enthusiasm, 
that passionate admiration of external nature, and that pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart which are so conspicuous 
in the dramas of the immortal Shakespeare, we should look 
for in vain amongst the condensed couplets and labored ele- 
gancies of Pope. At the same time it is not to he inferred 
that ho has no enthusiasm, no sense of the charms of nature, 
m insight into the human heart ; for ho possesses all these 
qualities, in a certain degree : but they are not equal in deptli 
and intensity to the same qualities in tlie highest order of 
poets, nor do they constitute the predominant characteristics 
of his mind. 

Perhaps the sound sense, the fine irony, the tact for per- 
sonal ridicule or eulogy, and the intimate acquaintance with 
polite society and artificial habits, for which Pope was so 
remarkably distinguished, have led the generality of critics 
to overlook or undervalue the more purely poetical (pialitics 
which he certainly possessed, though in a less eminent 
degree.* 

It is strange that Lord Byron and the other defenders of 
Pope, have not brought forward the various proofs which arc 
to he found in his works of his powers of description ; for 
Wartnn and Bowles have laid great stress on his palpable 
deficiency in this important qualification of a tme poet. Pope's 
translation of the Moon-light Scene in the Iliad is spoken 
of by Wordsworth with contempt, though a complimentary 
allusion is made to the “ Windsor Forest." It is worth while 
quoting his remarks : — 

“ It is remarkable that, excepting the Nocturnal Reverie of Lady Whinchel- 
sea, and a passage or two in the Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of the pe- 
riod inten'cning between the publication of Paradise Lost and the Seasons does 
not contain a single new image of external nature ; and scarcely presents u 


^ Lord Carlisle has lately delivered a public lecture ui)on the writings of Pope 
at a mechanic’s institution. It is a pleasant sign of the times a nobleman 
4 lecturing on poetry to mechanics! I have not met with a complete report of the 
lecture, Imt from the few extracts that I have seen, I am inclined to believe that 
his Lordship’s estimate of Pope’s genius is a very fair one. He deplores the fact 
that Pope is " sunk in estimation.” Pope wa.s, no doubt, greatly over-rated down 
to the time of the Wartons, and after that period a new tone' of criticism, and a 
change in poeticj^J t;iste, led to a contrary extreme in all notices of a poet who wan 
regarded as the great leader of the artificial French-English School. Pope has, 
for some time past, been so extravagantly ill-treated, that there is now a reaction 
in his favour. The Commissioners of the Fine Arts evinced ranch discretion and 
good taste in their selection of the si.x busts of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Snenser, 
Alilton, Dryden and Pope— to occupy the vacant niches in the New Palace ol 
Westminster. These names are the six great poetical landmarks of the past, and 
if it had been proposed to exclude any one of them to make way for a more recent 
name, the Commissioners would have been involved in very delicate perplexdic^ 
and disputes. Time is the best arbiter of such {picstions. 
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familiar one from which it can be inferred that the eye of the poet had been 
steadily fixed upon his object, much less than his feelings had urged him to work 
upon it in the spirit of genuine imagination. To what a low state knowledge of 
the most obvious and important phenomena had sunk, is evident from the style 
in wliich Dryden had executed a description of Night in one of his Ti jigedies, 
and Pope his translation of the celebrated Moon-light Scene in the Iliad. A 
blind man, in the habit of attending accurately to descriptions casually dropjxjd 
fi>om the lips of those around hhii, might easily depict their appearances with 
more tnith. Dryden’s lines are va^e, bombastic and senseless ;* those of Pope, 
though he had Ilomer to guide him, are throughout false and contradictory. f 
Tlie verses of Dryden, once higldy celebrated, are forgotten ; those of Pope still 
retain tlieir hold upon public estimation— nay there is not a passage of descrip- 
tive poetry, which at this day finds so many ardent admirers.” 

Instead of supporting Popo on his strong ground of tho 
“ Windsor Forest/' Lord Bwon with his usual love of oppo- 
sition confiiies himself wholly to a consideration of this Moon- 
light Scene, which he contends is full of truth and beauty. 
Now what can be more common-place and indistinct than 
sucli phrases and epitliets as “refulgent lamp of night”— 

sacred light” — “ the vivid planets roll” — “ gild the glowinrr 
pole”— “ a^ flood of glory,” <fcc. &c. ? They are precisely o1‘ 
tliat description which one would expect to meet with in the 
V(Tsos of a^ school-hoy, and present no clear picture to tlie 
mind. A living writer has (lone more justice to the same 
well-known passage. I allude to Mr. Elton. Every reader 
who is at all vers(3d in the elegant literature of the day, is 
familiar witli the merits of that gentleman, whose translations 
of the poets of Greece and Koine arc rarely denied an ho- 
norable place in a wcll-sclccted library. It is now almost uni- 
versally admitted, that Pope, as a translator, is too ornate 
and tak(3s too many liberties with the venerable blincl bard 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. He has made an odd mixture 
of ancient simplicity and modern finery. Tlie superiority of 
Cow])er s translation of Homer to that of Pope, would be more 
apparent, if the poet of Olney had not been so fearful of 
falling into the errors of his immediate predecessor as to sin in a 
(contrary and less popular extreme. His version i s too studiously 
I'ai'e. It cannot be denied that he has sometimes passed tho 
Innits of a poetical simplicity, and has fallen into a prosaic 
meanness. But he is not always so unfortunate, and no 


wiMi is the passage alluded to by Wordsworth. Kyraer regarded it 

wan ecstatic admiration. 

“ All things are hushed as Nature’s self lay dead : 
riio mountains seem to nod their drowsy head : 

The little birds in dreams their songs repeat. 

And sleeping flowers beneath the night A‘ws sweat , 

E en hist and envy sleep ; yet love denies 
Host to my soul and slumber to my eyes.” 

t Melinoth says that Pope’s translation of this passage surpasses the original. 
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reader of true taste would hesitate to prefer his translation of 
the celebrated Moon-light Scene, to that of Pone. Surely 
there is something simple, natural, and, in a word, Homeric, 
in the following passage, that it would be in vain to look for 
in the couplets of his predecessor. 

As when around the clear, bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds arc hushed ; 

The groves, the mountain tops, the headland heiglits, 

Stand all apparent : not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue ; but ether, opened wide. 

All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheered. 

This is incomparably better than the stuff in Pope, about 
“ comclous sivains eyeing the blue vault,” and “ blessing the 
useful* light” Elton’s translations have often much of tlio 
simplicity of Cowper’s, and though in the same passage he 
is less successful than Cowper, his version has far more 
nature than Pope’s. 

As beautiful the stars shine out in heaven 
Around the splendid moon, no breath of wind 
Ruffling the calm blue ctlicr ; cleared from mist 
The beacon hill-tojis, crags and forest dells 
Emerge in light ; the immeasurable sky 
Breaks from aliovc and opens on the gaze ; 

The multitude of stars arc seen at once 
Full sparkling, and the shepherd looking up 
Feels gladdened at his heart. 

The lines, however, with which Pope follows up this pas- 
sage are highly animated and pictmesque - 

The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 

Whose umbered arms by fits thick flashes send ; 

T^ud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn. 

And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 

Mr. Theodore Alois Buckley has just published a prose 
version of the Iliad of Homer. The title-page says that it is 
“ literally translated,” and the London critics complain that 
it is too literal. By his making the language neither Greek 
nor English— using English epithets with many Grecian 
links — epithets which so used do not fully imply what is * 
implied in the original — Mr. Buckley in his prose transla- 
tion is literal without being correct, that is • to say, in tho 
highest sense of the words. We are sorry for this, because 
a really good prose version of Homer is a great desideratum, 


♦ This is quite a Utilitarian epithet ! 
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but this seems to be a book better fitted to help a learner of 
the Greek language than an admirer of Grecian poetry. 

buckley’8 prose translation. 

“ As when in heaven the stars appear very conspicuous around the lucid moon, 
when the ether is wont to be without a breeze, and all the pointed rocks and 
lofty summits and groves appear, and in heaven the immense ether is disclosed, 
mid all the stars are seen, and the shepherd rejoices in his soul.” 

Let us take from an old number of Blackwood's Magazine 
Christopher North's prose translation of this passage, that 
the reader may compare it with Mr. Buckley's. 

CHRISTOPHER north’s PROSE TRANSLATION. 

But as when the stars in heaven, around the shining moon, 

Shine beautiful, when the air is windless. 

And all the eminences appear, and pinnacles of the heights 
And groves ; and the immeusurablc firmament bui-sts (or expands from 
below,) 

And all the stars arc seen ; and the shepherd rejoices in his heart 

Here is Sotheby’s translation : — 

As when the stars at night’s illumin’d noon 
Ream in their brightness round the fiUl-orb’d moon, 

When sleeps the wind, and every mountain height, 

Hock, and hoai* clitF, shine towering up in light, 

Then gleam the vales, and ether, widely riven. 

Expands to other stars another hcav’n, 

While the lone shepherd, w'atchful of his fold, 

Looks wondering up, and gladdens to behold. 

Wliile upon the subject of Pope's merits, I cannot refrain 
from further quotations, and as his descriitive powers have 
never yet received that attention, which they deserve, I shall 
lay a few brief specimens before the reader. 

Sec ; from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings ; 

Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound. 

Flutters in blood and panting beats the ground. 

Ah what avail his glossy varying dyes, 

Ilis purple crest and scarlet circled eyes, 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

llis painted wings and breast that flames with gold f* 


With slaughtering gun th’ unwearied fowler roves, 
When frosts have whitened all the naked groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the le({ftess trees o^ershadCf 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade, 


This description, however, reminds us a little too much of Thomas Paine’s 
colobrated sarcasra—ilfr. Burhe pities the plumage, hut neglects the dying bird. 
1 upc rather injudiciously draws off our attention from the bh’d’s sutfermgs to 
us admire its feathers. The fourth line is perfect, 
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lie lifts tlic lube, and levels with his eye : 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky : 
Oft as in airy rings they skim the heath 
TIic clamorous lapwings feel the leaden death ; 
Oft as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air I 


Fjir iis creation’s^ ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual mental power ascends : 

Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass ; 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam ; 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on (he tainted green ; 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood ! 

The 6j)ider’8 touch, how exipiisitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 

These passages, (to which could be added many others of 
equal excellence from the same writer,) are highly pictiir- 
('S(iuc, and ought to have made the Lidce poets treat the name 
of Tope with a little more respect. They as extravagantly 
d(!preciatcd his powers as Lord Byron over-rated them. 

As I have quoted Wordsworth s allusion to the Nociiirud 
Reverie of the Countess of Winchelsea, and as that poem is 
not likely to be familiar to many of my readers, I will in- 
troduce a short extract from it. 

“ Wlicn darkened groves their softest shadows \\'car. 

And falling ivatcrs we distinctly hear : 

When through the gloom more venerable sliows 
Some ancient fabric, awful in repose : 

While sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 

And swelling hay-cocks thicken up the vale : 

When the loosed horse, now, as his pasture leads, 

Conies slowly grazing through the adjoining meads. 

Whose stealing pace, and lengthened shade we fear. 

Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear : ^c." 

Wordsworth in the following night-scene, taken from ono 
of his sonnets, appears to have had the natural and striking 
images contained m the last four lines of the passage jnst 
extracted, very strongly in his mind. 

“ Calm is all nature as a resting wheel ; 

The kinc arc couched upon the dewy grass ; 

The horse alone, seen dimly as / pass, 

Is cropping audibly his later meal." 

Hurdis, in his Favmite Villajjr, has also a similar dcscrip' 
tion 


“ The grazing ox 

Ilis dewy supper from the savoury heihs 
Audibly gathering." 
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Wordsworth abounds in natural images of admirable truth 
and beauty, which linked as they usually arc to lofty and 
pliilosophical thoughts, form some of the most delightful 
poetry in the language. Here is a companion picture to 
I’ope’s “ lonely woodcocks” It is from one of Wordsworth’s 
juvenile productions. 

“ Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar, 

H(;ard by calm lakes, as peeps the fdlding star, 

Where the ditch dabbles 'mid the rustling sedge^ 

And feeding pikes start from the water’s edge, 

Or tlie swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip vpm the water still; 

And heron, as resounds the trodden slK»re 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck before." 

Tile dnek dahhlhg in the above passage reminds me of a 
ludicrous but very descriptive lino of Southey s in a Sonnet 
to a Goose : — 

“ Or waddle widcy with flat and flabby feet, 

Over some t'ambrian mountain’s plashy moor.” 


A DULL CALM. 

The moon is high, ♦ 

Hut still her beam 
Is palo, and partly shrouded 
Unmoving vapours stain the sky, — 

The slumbering lake is clouded, 

Yot looks so calm ’tis hard to deem 
The tempest e’er hath ploughed it ! 

The groves arc hushed, — 

And not a breath 

Disturbs their coverts green, — 

No boughs by fluttering wings are brushed,— 
Still hang the dew-drops sheen ; — 

Tis like the fearful reign of death — 

A solemn trance serene ! 

It is an hour 
That well might fill 
The lightest heart with sadness 
The silent gloom around hath power 
To banish aught of gladness— 

The good with awful dreams to thrill— 

The guilty — drive to madness ! 
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THE FATE OF THE BRAVE. 


I. 

The Hero conquers pain and death 
Who proudly yields a transient breath 
For ijnmortality ; 

A dark oblivion doth not fall 
Around him, like a funeral pall, 

As when the dull herd die ! 


ir. 

But oft his glory forms the light 
That never dies of visions bright 
That gifted bards inflame 
And over like a guiding star 
It gilds the rough red seas of war, 

And shows the path to fame. 

III. 

Though jjale and tremulous lij)S may swear 
That life is sweet and fame is air, 

The taunt ne'er stirs the brave ; 
For oh ! how pitiful and brief 
The life that like a scentless leaf 

Can charm not from the grave. 

IV. 

The purest spirits of the sky 
May still revert with partial eye 
To all they loved below, 

And, while their honored offspring share 
The lustre of the name they bear, 

With tender transport glow. 


Oh ! who then would not dare tho death 
That heroes die, and seize the wreath 
No mortal blast may blight ? 

The general doom that mocks his kind 
He half defies who leaves behind 
A trail of living light ! 
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MENTAL CHANGES. 

As o’er the fairest skies 
The dream-like shadows steal, 

So dim mysterious cares surprise 
The heart whose human wem 
Would seem secure from aught less bright 
Than pleasure’s broad congenial light. 

As when this outward world 
Attracts the mortal eye, 

A vapour on the light air curled 
Between us and the sky 
May make its blue depths cold and dun, 
And place in brief eclipse the sun ; 

So in the realms of mind, 

The meanest things have power, 

With thoughts as wayward as the wind 
When fitful tempests lour, 

The loveliest hues of life to cloud, 

And Hope’s resplendent orb enshroud. 


SONNET-TO ENGLAND. 

Fair England ! thine untravell’d sons may bear 
A tranquil sense of thy surpassing worth, 

As those who ne’er have parted from their birth 
111 faith serene their social comforts share ; 

But ho, alone, doth feel how deeply dear 
The charms of home, who wildly wandering forth 
To distant realms, finds dreariness and dearth 
E’en where kind Nature’s lavish blooms appear. 
Around his path bright scenes unheeded ne, 

For these are tinged not with his early dreams — 
His heart is far away ! Thy varied sky 
Dappling the silent "hills with clouds and gleams— ■ 
Illy nest-hke cottages and silver streams- 
Are all that catch the wanderer’s dreaming eye I 


X X 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Hartley Coleridge inherited a share of his fathers 
genins, and but too much also of his indolence and irregularity 
and infirmity of will. He was a day-dreamer from his child- 
hood. When a boy of ten years of ago, he was the won- 
der, not only of the elder Coleridge, but of less partial 
judges — of Southey, Wordsworth, Wilson, Lamb, and Do 
Quincey. If ever genius was decidedly indicated in the 
earliest dawm of life, it was in the case of Hartley Cole- 
ridge. As a little boy he was a Shelley in miniature ; a 
constant visitor of Dream-land. He was a metaphysician, 
too, long before he had words at his command in which to 
embody the thoughts that perpetually stirred and perplexed 
his inner being. When he went to college, he soon con- 
vinced his fellow-students that he had all his father's elo- 
quence. 

lie took the prisoned soul, 

And lapt it in Elysium. 

Like Chatterton, he was, indeed, a marvellous boy 
but tliough he lived to the age of 51, ho never, we think, 
quite fulfilled the cxtraordinaiy promise of his early spring. 
He appears to have been subiect to attacks of low spirits. 
He had a passionate yearning for the sympathy of his fellow- 
creatincs of all classes, and a restless love of admiration, 
fostered by the court paid to his society on account of his 
conversational powers. This led him too often into excesses 
that probably checked the progress of his intellect. “ His 
sensibility,'' says his brother, Derwent Coleridge, ‘‘ was in- 
tense, and ho Lad not wherewithal to control it. Ho could 
not open a letter without trembling. He shrank from men- 
tal pain— he was beyond measure impatient of constraint. 
He was liable to paroxysms of rage, often the disguise 
of pity, self-accusation or other painful emotion — anger it 
could hardly be called— during which he bit his arm or 
finger violently." Gifted, but unhappy— his genius rather a 
curse than a blessing — he might well have envied the simple 
peasants with whom he loved to talk still more might ho 
have envied the many happy children who were as dear to 
him as if they were his own, and whose society so often shod 
a gleam of sunshine on his clouded mind. 

The first of the two volumes of the memoir and poems of 
Hartlcv Coleridge lately published, is embellished with a 
beautiful portrait of the poet at the ago of 10 from the 
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pencil of the celebrated Wilkie. Tlio large full eye is 
filready singularly expressive of sensibility, and thought, 
and passion, and genius, and alas, of sorrow ! 

have looked over the poems of Hartley Coleridge, 
with a deep sympathy for the author, and with a strong dis- 
j)osition to think the best of his productions. But upon the 
Avliole they disappoint us. They are unmistakeablc evidences, 
indeed, or deep thought and feeling, but they arc deficient, 
like too much of the poetry of this time, in directne^ss anil 
.simplicity. For reacters in general, they can have few 
charms. They arc far too ethical and metaphysical, and 
they are by no means so alive with passion as might have 
been anticipated from a knowledge of the author’s tempera- 
ment. Neither do they exhibit much richness of fancy, or 
remarkable skill in versification. We doubt if they will live 
—even with the help of, or in connection with, the father’s 
•name. They are more likely to please deep thinkers and 
professional critics than the ordinary reader ; but no poetry 
seems destined to live that is wholly wanting in the elements 
of popularity. Metaphy.sics in prose may force their way, but 
not metaphysics in verse. Hartley Coleridge was a sort of 
Tennyson, but with far less fancy and feeling, and these aro 
the (pialities which popularize tno T)octry of our new Lau- 
reate in spite of much transcendentalism and remote allusion 
and affectation and bad taste. 

It is but fair to state that almost all the English critics 
s(^cm to rate the performances of Hartley Coleridge far more 
highly than we do. Let the reader, therefore, make what 
allowances he may think fit, for the probability of our judg- 
ment being a wrong one. Tail’s Edinburgh Magazine, which 
usually contains seiisiblo and able papers, observes, that “ ho 
(Hartley Coleridge^ always spoke of niinself as ‘ one of tho 
small poets,’ and it is probably true that tho loftiest func- 
tions of poetry, which no man could better understand and 
describe, were beyond his reach.” This means, we suppose, 
that he could not liavo written “ Paradise Lost,” or the trage- 
dy of “ Macbetli.” “ But,” continues the critic, “ his stylo, 
hotli of thought and expression, is decidedly large and grand : 
and in short pieces of every kind — wliether bursts oi emo- 
tion or embodiments of ideal conception, or broodings of 
^ontiment, he may rank almost with tho greatest.” This is 
idle exaggeration. There is very slight chance indeed, that in 

hursts of emotion,” posterity will rank Hartley Coleridge 
with Burns, or in “broodings oi sentiment” with AVordsworth, 
or m “ ideal embodiments” with his own father — to say no- 
bung of tho “ greatest” poets — Chaucer, and Spenser, and 
^hakespoarc; and Milton. But let iis tiu’n to one of tho 
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moofs, adduced by Tait, of the correctness of his own critical 
laudation. 

‘‘ Could Dryden/' he asks triumphantly, ‘‘ have opened a 
poem in a greater style than this ? ” 

“ Oil for a man, I care not what he he, 

A lord or labourer, so his soul be free, 

Who had one spark of that celestial fire 
That did the Prophets of old time inspire, 

When Joel made tire mystic trumpet cry, 

When Jeremiah raised his voice on high, 

And rapt Isaiah felt his great heart swell 
With all the sins and woes of Israel ! 

Not such am I— a petty man of rhyme, 

Nursed in the softness of a female time.” 

Now let the reader compare this great opening ” with 
one of Drydenls “ openings '' hero is the commencement 
of the Retigio Laid. 

“ Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

Is reason to the soul : and as on high, 

T'liose rolling lircs discover but the sky. 

Not light ns here ; so rca.son’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But gui<le us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear 
Wiien day’s briglit lord ascends our hcmisiilicrc. 

So pale grows reason at Religion’s sight ; 

So dies and so dissolves in supernatural light.” 

We shall not insult the reader's discrimination by pointin^j 
out the immeasurable superiority of the magnificent lines of 
glorious old John over those of Hartley. It is a cruel Idnd- 
ncss to overpraise a poet in this stylo. 

We repeat that the poems of Hartley Coleridge with all 
their dehciencies aro the productions of true genius ; nor 
must wo forget to say that with all his errors as a man, he 
had a heart that was full to overflowing with some of the 
most loveable of Christian virtues. He bad that guileless 
and winning simplicity of character which is so often the ac- 
companiment of intellectual gifts, and he never injured any 
one but himself. Hi.s most intimate associates, amongst 
whom were the illiterate and the learned, the vulgar and the 
refined, all dearly loved him, and acknowledged not only that 
he had many aJmirablo qiialities but that even most of his 
ailings “ leant to virtue's side.” 



TO A LADY ON HER BIRTH-DAV. 


T WILL not hail tliy natal day 
With custom’s cold unmeaning words ; 
The hopes and fears that haunt thy way 
My fond heart silently records. 

I will not wish its glad return, 

With lifted bowl and hacknied phrase ; 
Thy breast for better meed would yearn 
Than idle forms and fulsome praise. 

Thou knowest that in my secret soul 
Thine hallowed imago, aye must dwell ; 
And faithful passion’s strong controul 
In vain the fecblo tongue would tell. 

If then amidst the formal crowd 
I fail to breathe the formal prayer, 

A fervid love more deep than loud 
Thine heart will not disdain to share. 

When thou no more deceit canst brook, 
And fain the lines of truth wouldst trace, 
Dear Lady ! watch thy lover’s look, 

And read the language of his face ! 


SONNET. 

OtJR paths are desolate, and far apart-— 

Our early dreams have vanished ; — never more 
May we together mingle as before, 

Our fond, impassioned spirits. Quick tears start 
As eager memories rush upon my heart, 

And rend oblivion’s veil. E’en now the store 
Of star-like spells that softly glimmered o’er 
The twilight maze of youth, a moment dart 
Their clouded beams on Care’s reverted eye. 

Alas ! the promise of the past hath been 
A brief though dear delusion: — all things fly 
My onward way, and mock the lengthening scene,— 
Through Life’s dim mist thy form oft seemeth nigh, 
Though lone and distant as the Night’s fair Queen 
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BIRtH-DAY STANZAS TO MY CHILD. 

L 

My spirit revels deep in dreams to-day ; 

I dimly recognize the scenes around ; 

For tliough thy fairy form is far away, 

And still thy father treads this forei_gn ground^ 
He sees thee in thy native fields at play, 

. And hears thy light laugh's sweet familiar sound, 
Merry and musicd as birds in May ! 

IL 

• 

This is thy natal mom— a date how dear ! 

How many tender memories mark the time ! 

How oft thy prattle charmed a parent's car, 

And soothed his soul in this ungenial clime ! 

How oft, when impious discontent was near, 

Thy sinless smile hath kindled hopes sulilime, 

And made the gloom exile seem less drear ! 

III. 

Though now in weary loneliness I learn 
What countless miseries broken ties may bring, 
Though vainly to deserted rooms I turn 
For one domestic charm, I will not fling 
A shade upon this hour, nor idly yearn 
For jdeasures passed on Time's too rapid wing ; 

Nor pine at Fate’s decrees, however stem. 

IV. 

Dear Child ! to thee devoted is the day. 

Thy brethren, (gentle twins,) and she who bears 
A mother's sacred name arc proud and gay ; 

The small white English cottage sweetly wears 
A festal look, while friends and kindred pay 
Their tribute-praise, foretel thy future years. 

And paint the brightness of thine onward way. 

V. 

And when the cheerful feast is nearly o'er. 

The wine-cup shall be filled, and thy dear name 
He fondly pledged each elder guest's before, 

Regardful of the time ; a pleasing shame 
Shall flush thy cheek ; and then the brilliant store 
Of birth-day gifts shall childliood's dreams inflanic, 
While aged hearts remember days of yore. 
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VT. 

And yot 'mid all this mirthfulness and pride, 

Tim sudden tears shall dim thy mother's eye, 
Ajid thou, sweet boy, shalt sadly cast aside 
Thy glittering gauds, and stand in silence by, 
While ^)ravers are breathed for him by fate denied 
On England's happy shores to live or die, 

Or cross again the severing waters wide. 

VII. 

But this blest ddy no cares shall shade my heart, 
Save such as pass like clouds o'er summer skies 
As once thy presence bade despair depart, 

So now before thy memory sorrow nies ; 

And almost momently around me start 
] )car forms of home, that wake a sweet surprise, 
Idke visions raised by some enchanter's art ! 

Calcutta, Oct. 19, 1831. 


SOLITUDE. 


I. 

I WAKE from dreams of pleasures past, 

That came from slumber's mystic land ; — 
Their liglit yet lingers — like the last 
Sweet hush of glory, warm and bland, 

Wlien sinks the sun behind the hill, 

Yet leaves his pathway brightened still. 

II. 

But as black night a shadow flings 
O'er lingering daylight’s latest gleam, 

So raven care with ebon wings 
Eclipseth each diviner dream, 

'Till earth appears a temple lone. 

The lights ail quenched, the guests all gone. 

III. 

I sigh for some familiar face, 

I sigh for tones that grief controul, 

I mourn the solitude of place 
But more the solitude of soul ; 

Eor when love lighteth not the gloom 
The lone heart liveth in a tomb ! 
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ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Tlie lineaments of the body will discover those natural inclinatious of the 
mind whicli dissunulntion will conceal or discipline will suppress. 

Lord Bacon. 

I knew by his face there was something in him. 

Shakespeare. 

1 am so apt to frame a notion of every' man’s humour or circumstances by 
his looks, that I have sometimes employed myself from Charing-cross to the 
Koyal Exchange in drawing the characters of those who have past by me. 
When I see a man with a sour rivelled face, I cannot forbear pitying his wife . 
and when I meet with an open ingenuous countenance, think on the happiness 
of his friends, Ids family and relations. 

Addison, 


Physiognomy is a science which most people smile at, and 
which all practise. It is more easily ridiculed than abandoned. 
The old and the young, the wise and the foolish, the shrewd 
and the simple, the suspicious and the confiding, all trust 
more or less, eitlier for good or for evil, to the outward and 
visible signs of the internal spirit. The philosophical testi- 
monies in favor of this science are sufficiently respectable both 
in character and number. In the olden time the sages of 
Egypt and of India cultivated it with enthusiasm, and it is 
supposed that it was from those countries that Pythagoras 
introduced it into Greece. 

Aristotle treated largely of the Physiognomy, not only of 
man, but of the brute creation. After his time many Greek 
authors wrote treatises upon the subject, of which a collec- 
tion was formed, and published in 1780. Like Medicine 
and Astrology it was for a long time associated with divina- 
tion, and they who followed it as a profession, did not con- 
fine their scrutiny to the mental character of the counte- 
nance, but endeavoured to trace in its lineaments the destiny 
of the individual, as the fortune-teller of the present day 
peruses the lines of the hand. It subsequently fell into 
temporary disrepute. 

It was about the commencement of the eighteenth century 
that the science was revived. Several treatises on the |sub- 
ject were then published, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, by able and learned men ; but Lavater was the first 
writer of eminence in modem times who made it fashion- 
able and popular. His work on the subject was got up m 
so splendid a style, and with such numerous illustrative 
engravings, and the author himself was so much esteemed for 
his many personal virtues, that though he was opposed by a 
few of the critics of the day, he speedily obtained a Ifg® 
body of disciples, and his writings were translated into various 
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A mail moro tnily pious, or more candid and 
bonevolcnt, the world has rarely Imown. His character 
^voiild suffer notldng by a comparison even with that of 
t\‘nc]on, whom he m many respects resembled. Ho was 
not a profound philosopher, but that ho was a man of genius 
no one can have a moment’s doubt who has read his cele- 
brated work on Pliysiognomy, and the autobiographical 
notices of Ids early life. It is true tliat the former is often 
nnicli too fanciful. It is also too verbose and desultory, and 
iffoiuids in useless repetitions. These defects must be at onco 
admitted ; but they are redeemed by so many acute and 
ingenious observations, by so many noble sentiments, and 
by siieli a pervading spirit of philanthropy and religion, that 
tbe author’s entliusiasm is almost irresistibly contagious. 
Though his ardour in the illustration of his favorite science 
b( 'guiles him occasionally into very untenable positions, and 
hiads him to sjioalc somewhat too decidedly upon points that 
are purely s[)cculative, his frank acknowledgments of error, 
and tlu^ curious avowal, more than once repeated, that he 
knows little or nothing of the subject, notwithstanding his 
lung study and (‘.xporionce, disarm the anger of the reader, 
nrai prepare him to make a liberal allowance for every im- 
perfection. 

Lava, ter introduced the study of osscal pdiysiognomy.^ All 
preceding authors confined themselves chiefly to a considera- 
tion of what has been called pathognoniy, which includes 
only those moveable or accidental or transient appearances in 
the muscles or soft parts of the human face which betray tho 
vi('issitiulcs of feeling and of tliought, while they neglected 
those permanent outlines which indicate tho general and 
fixed character of the heart and mind. He was not only a 
]»liysiognomist in the ordinary and limited sense of tlie tenn, 
blit as much of a cmmohgid as Gall or Spurzheim, though 
be did not pretend to tho same degree of preternatural know- 
b'dge ; nor attempt, as they did, to divide the mind into dis- 
tinct and opposite faculties, and assign them their several 
little bumps or cells. 

Lavatcr advises the student to place a collection of sculls 
nr casts of heads of celebrated or well known persons in one 
horizontal row. After comjiaring these sculls or casts carefully 
^' ith each other, and each with the intellectual or moral charac- 
ter of the individual, the student may proceed to the con- 
iji deration of tho external conformation of unknown persons. 

Ic who alter comparing the heads of men of various degrees 
n mental power, can remain of opinion that there is no differ- 
ence between the sculls of the highest and lowest order of 
nUellect, or in other words that mind leaves no fixed and 
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legible traces upon matter, whether bone or flesh, must have 
a cranium of his own that would be a puzzle to the phreno- 
logist, were it to indicate any portion of intelligence beyond 
the merest instinct. Perhaps there is no instance in the 
whole history of liiiman greatness of a man of magnificent 
genius with a head of which the frontal portion was at once 
both low and narrow. We occasionally indeed meet with 
persons of considerable capacity whose foreheads may exliibit 
cither the one or other of these defects ; but never both : 
and the defect is invariably redeemed by the opposite advan- 
tage of height or breadth. But though genius retuses to reside 
in a forehead at once both low and narrow, it is not every 
high or broad one that is honored by its presence. A large 
forehead is not always intellectual. Its peculiarity of shape 
and inclination is of great importance. If it either falls too 
far back from the face or too much overhangs it, tliough in 
other respects of fair proportions, it is indicative of mental 
imbecility, and approaches too nearly in character to tlie 
heads of animals. The old Grecian artists liad so strong an 
impression of the unintellectual aspect of a violently retrc'at- 
ing foreliead, that in their anxiety to avoid it in their ideal 
portraits, they almost ran into the opposite extreme ; and 
though they never allowed it to bulge out and overhang the 
lower features, they made it 'iwtrlt/ pcirpendicular, which in 
• the living subject denotes dulness and inca])acity. The fore- 
head of an idiot generally either hangs clumsily, like a pro- 
jecting rock, over a wild and dreary fiice, or falls directly back, 
as we lind it in the lower animals. 

It is very rarely that we find amongst those who deny the 
(ruth of Physiognomy, a man of much acuteness or reflec- 
tion. Tlic few reasonable persons who are met with in the 
ranks of its opponents are generally influenced more by a 
mistrust of their own physiognomical discernment, or an ap- 
prehension of the mischief and injustice which follow erro- 
neous judgments, than by any serious conviction that the 
mind is not generally stamped upon the features. To those 
who object to tlie science on the ground of its uncertainty, 
as regards human skill, there are two answers In the Apt 
place truth itself is not to be rejected or denied, because its 
followers are occasionally at fault : and in Jhe second, let 
us reason as cautiously and coldly as we may, we can never 
wholly resist the impressions which wo receive from the 
perusal of a human face. 

There is no science, however useful or important, the profes- 
sors of which have not fallen into egregious errors. It is not 
less unreasonable to reject Physiognomy because the phy^^' 
ognomist is occasionally mistaken, than it would be to reject 
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theology, medicine, and even mathematics on similar grounds. 
The teachers and students are alike liable to error in them 
all. Science is fixed, hut man is fallible. Lavater acknow- 
ledges his repeated blunders, without supposing that his 
own mistakes form an argument against the truth of his 
favorite science ; but Gall and Spinzhcim seem to think them- 
selves as infallible as the Pope, and have so completely iden- 
tified themselves with the science which they teach, that to 
confess an error, however slight, in their minutest details or 
their wildest speculations, would be tantamount to an 
admission that all the broad princi[)les of phrenology, are like 
the baseless fabric of a vision. In a lecture delivered by the 
latter at Liverpool in May 1 822, he said that if but one ten- 
der and alfectionate mother could be proved to be deficient 
ill the organ of philofirogenitiveness or the love of children 
(a bump at the back of the head), or not have it strongly 
developed, ho would give up Phrenology at once 1 A ilecision 
of this nature is equally unphilosophical and presumptuous. 
Tt is like the dogmatism of a religious enthusiast, who stakes 
the cause of Christianity on the accuracy of his own inter- 
pri'tation. 

According to the good old King Duncan, 

There is no art 

fiiid tlic niind’s construction in the hu-e. 

The King’s mistake in a solitary case is no argimumt against 
the truth of physiognomy, though he himself seems to think 
so Put 


Seldom, alas ! the power of lof>ic rcif^ns 
With much suflicieney in Uoyal brains. 

Hut though not in general, perhaps, very sound logicians. 
Kings, like lieggars, are for the most part practised and 
aceuvate readers of the “human face divine.” Shakespeare 
does not mean to undcr-rate the science or art of physiog- 
nomy in the speech of Duncan, who did not after all make 
quite so complete a mistake as he thought he did, in the 
character of the Thane of Candor, whom there is no reason 
to regard as naturally and habitually treacherous. Quite 
the reverse llis original nature was noble. His repentance 
ivas profound,, his confessions frank, his death magnanimous. 

He died 

As one that had been studied in bis death, 

To throw away the dearest thing lie owed 
As ’twere a careless trifle. 

i^liakespcare makes another character observe very naturally 
I knew by bis face there was something in him and 
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Lady Macbeth significantly cautions her lord against render- 
ing his countenance too legible. 

Your face, my Thano, is as a book where men 

May read strange matters. 

A profound study of Physiognomy would, perhaps, enable 
us to trace the origin of our ideas of beauty. It is a problem 
that has excruciated many subtle intellects. It is perhaps 
not a quality of matter. The face, per se, may possibly 
have no more relation to beauty or ugliness than a lamp 
or transparent vase that betrays the light or colour from 
within. Ileauty is a moral or intellectual quality shining 
through material forms. Those forms are the most pleasing 
to the eye which arc commonly the medium of the moral or 
mental quality that wo most admire. Mr. P>urke, with all 
his ingenuity and acuteness, seems to have been more suc- 
cessful in showing what beauty is not, than what it is. T 
cannot adopt his vague and unsatisfxctory definition. “ It is 
for the greater part,'' he says, some quality in bodies acting 
medial ncally upon the human mind by the inteiwenlion 
of the senses." Some late writers on the subject, among 
whom are Mr. Alison and Mr. Jctlrey, suppose tliat in reality 
no one form of matter is more beautiful than another, and 
that all our ideas of beauty are the rcisult of habit and associa- 
tion. This theory has often been opposed with considerable 
ingenuity. Mr. Hazlitt, in his little essay on the subject, 
though he does not define what beauty is, endeavours to show 
that it is in some way inherent in the object. 

To the argument that beauty is a mere (piality of mind, it 
may perhaps be objected that there are certain material ob- 
jects, unconnected with life or spirit, such as a fiower or 
a shell, which are admired as soon as scon. Hut even in now 
and inanimate objects, the mind invariably discovers some 
kind of analogy, however sliglit or remote, with its own 
nature. The analogy is not the less decisive, because it is 
sometimes a secret and almost unconscious process. It is in 
this way that poets breathe life and passion into all eternal 
things, and sympathize Avith their own creations. The more 
imagination we possess, the deeper is our sense of beauty 
The Mcdicean Venus, that excites some men to an ecstacy 
of admiration, is regarded by others whose corporeal vision 
is in no degree inferior, with absolute indifierence. Sniollet 
thought contemptuously of it. The effect depends greatly 
upon the mind of the observer. Persons of exquisite deli- 
cacy of taste and feeling recognize traits of a congenial 
spirit in the smooth elegance and the flowing outlines of 
a feminine face and figure. 
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Wc must bo capable of conceiving and of sympathiz- 
ing with a fine internal spirit, before its outward symbols 
can awaken a genuine enthusiasm. On this account no 
man who lias not some touch of gentleness or nobility in his 
o\vn nature can study the science of Physiognomy with com- 
plete success. He might quickly^ discover his own crimes 
or weaknesses in the faces of kindred characters, but the 
signs of a higher spirit would escape his penetration, or pre- 
sent a tacit reproof of his own self-esteem, that would render 
liim quite unable to peruse them with an impartial judg- 
ment. There is a great deal of truth in the common saying, 
tliat a person has generally the good or ill qualities which he 
attributes to mankind. If Swift had written a work on Phy- 
siognomy, it would have been very different from that of 
LiiWter. The more the latter studied the countenances of 
men, the higher became his opinion of our internal nature, 
but the cold, the stern, the suspicious and sarcastic English 
satirist would have found nothing amiable or glorious in 
flic human face divine.'' He only who unites in himself 
tlic rarely connected qualities of an enlarged and liberal mind 
with a capacity for minute observation, and a knowledge of 
the world with a pure and gentle heart, can hope to attain 
Jin C((ual facility in tracing the signs of vice or virtue. 

The opponents of Physiognomy found their chief objec- 
tions on isolated facts and accidental circumstances. They 
arc people who have a strange prejudice against all broad 
])i'iuciplos and general rules. With them a slight mistake, 
even in tlie language of a proposition, decides its kite. They 
ivjoice at a Haw in the indictment. Thus if they happen 
lor once in their lives to meet with an lioncst face on the 
sliouldcrs of a rogue, or to liave discovered a jirofessed phy- 
siognomist in error, or to liavc proved their own want of phy- 
siognomical discernment by some still greater blunder, wo are 
gravely assured that appearances arc deceitful, and are called 
upon to believe tliat tlio soul of man is never legible in his 
lace. They conclude that the aspect of humanity is a con- 
tinual lie, because they have in some instances failed to read 
it rightly, or because certain individuals by a cunning mis-iiso 
ot their features, and otlicrs by some accident in life or some 
unkindly freak of nature, form exceptions to tlic ordi- 
uary correspondence between mind and matter. Physiog- 
uomy is a science which can never admit of mathematical 
precision. But entirely to reject it on that account is illogi- 
cal and absurd. The physician’s art is equally uncertain. 
Ihc full and blooming check is a sign of health and strength, 
and the pale and thin ono of sickness and debility. Tho 
I'bysician is gniflcd by these tokens. Should they some- 
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times happen to deceive him, (such occurrences being com- 
paratively rare) he does not the less regard them in other 
cases as symbolical of the internal condition of the system. 
He acts upon his general experience. If amongst a thousand 
apples, of a fresh and rosy look, there should be five or six 
that arc rotten at the core, it would be ridiculous and childish 
to dispute, on account of these exceptions, the general asser- 
tion, mat the quality of fruit is indicated by its appearance. 

Notwithstanding our occasional mistakes and disappoint 
ments, the human face is still like a book of reference which 
we perpetually consult. We study the features of a stran- 
ger before wo admit him to our confidence. We decide 
upon his character at a single glance, and with infinitely more 
truth and precision than we could arrive at by a more length- 
ened and laborious process. Looks are more legible than 
words, and far less deceitful. We can better command our 
phrases than our features, though the former arc by no means 
so expressive of the movements of the soul. Even deeds are 
more equivocal than looks, because the motives which give 
them their real character are often too deeply shrouded in 
the heart to be discovered by tlie world. 

Our first impressions arc commonly truest. The general 
character of the face, and the peculiar expression whicli is 
stamped upon the features by the tlioughts and feelings of 
many years, fiash into our minds with more force and clear- 
ness when we meet them as a novelty- tlian when they 
become more fixmiliar. Thus the first view of a landscape or 
a city impresses the real effect more vividly on the fancy than 
any subsequent or deliberate observation. 

We cannot easily conquer the feeling of repugnance whicli 
is sometimes excited by the countenance of a stranger. Nei- 
ther can we always explain the cause, even to ourselves. 

I do not like tlicc, Doctor Fell ; 

Tlio reason why I cannot tell. 

Even when subsequent familiarity, an exchange of kind 
oflaces, and a strong desire to shake off an apparently ungene- 
rous prejudice, suppress for a time all harsh and unfriendly 
thougnts, some accidental exposure of character, either in 
word, deed, or look, is almost sure to confirm our^ first 
impression. There is a curious passage in GessneEs Life of 
Lavater, that may serve as an illustration. I quote the trans- 
lation by Thomas Holcroft:* — 

“ A person to whom he was an entire stranger was once annoimccd, and 


* The son of this well-known writer, Villiers Holcroft, died in Calcutta a 
years ago. He lived and died neglected. His death, I believe, was not even an- 
nounced in the newspaper obituaries, 
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introduced to him as a visitor. Tlie first idea that rose in his mind, the moment 
he saw him, was— ‘This man is a murderer.*— He however suppressed the 
thouglit as unjustifiably severe and hasty, and conversed with the person with 
liis accustomed civility. The cultivated understanding, extensive information, 
ftiid case of manner which ho discovered in his visitor, inspired him with the 
highest respect for his intellectual endowments ; and his esteem for these, added 
to the benevolence and candour natural to him, induced him to disregard the 
unfavourable impression he had received from his first appearance with respect 
to his moral character. The next day he dined with him by invitation ; but 
soon after it was known that this accomplished gentleman was one of the assas- 
sins of the late king of Sweden ; and ho found it advisable to leave the country 
as speedily as possible.” 

Koiisseau somewhere speaks of a man in whose counte- 
nance he traced certain oTbscure and mysterious indications 
of an evil character, and he accordingly resolved to avoid 
him quietly while there was yet peace between them ; for he 
felt, he knew not why, that it could not long continue. Every 
man has experienced from repulsive features the same strong 
but undefinablc impressions. Housseau, however, often 
fell into great mistakes, for his fancy outran his obsem- 
tion. Ho was far too whimsical and distrustful to make a 
just and accurate physiognomist. In the account of tho 
controversy between him and Hume, there is a curious and 
characteristic instance of his too fanciful interpretation of the 
face. It is given in Rousseau’s own words : — 

“As wc were sitting one evening, after supper, silent by the fire-side, I 
caught hiH (Hume’s) eyes intently fixed on mine, as indeed happened very often: 
and that in a manner of which it is very difficult to give an idea. At that time 
he giivo me a steadfast, piercing look, mixed with a sneer which greatly disturbed 
me. To got rid of the embamissment I lay under, I endeavoured to look full 
at liim in my turn ; but in fi,xing my eyes against his I felt the most inexpressible 
tcii'or, and was obliged soon to turn them away. The speech and ])hysiognomy 
of the good David is that of an honest man ; but where, great God I did this 
good man borrow those eyes he fixes so sternly and unaccountably on those of 
his friends ? 

The impression of tliis look remained with me, and gave me much uneasi- 
ness. My trouble increased even to a degree of fainting ; and if I had not 
been relieved by an effusion of tears, I had been suffocated. Presently Jiftcr this I 
H'iis seized with the most violent remorse ; I even dc-siiised myself ; till at length, 
111 a transport which 1 still remember with delight, I sprang on liis neck, cm- 
hraecd him eagerly ; while almost choked with sobbing, and bathed in tears, I 
ened out, in broken accents. No, no, David Hume cannot he treacherous. If he 
he not the best of men, he must he the basest of mankind. David Hume politely 
returned my embraces, and, gently tapping mo on the back, repeated several 
fmios, in a good-natured and easy tone, Whi/, what, my dear Sir 1 Nay, my dear 
i^fr ! Oh, my dear Sir t He said nothing more. I felt my heart yearn within 
me. "Wo went to bed ; and I set out the next day for the country.” 

Hume answers all this by explaining, that like most stu- 
uious men, he was subject to reveries and fits of absence, in 
which he sometimes had a fixed look or staro. A cool and 
sober physiognomist could not have made so ridiculous a 
mistake as that of Rousseau. 

Thomas Moore has a poetical fling at physiognomy 

“ In vain we fondly strive to trace 
The soul’s reflection in the face j 
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In vain wc dwell on lines and crosses, 

Cvooltetl months, or short proboscis ; 

Boobies ha^e looked as wise and bright 
As Blato or the Staj^yrito ; 

And many a sage and learned skull 

llivs peei)ed through windows dark and dull.” 

This may be wit, hut it is not philosophy. I have answer* 
0(1 its loffic hy anticipation, in noticing the ordinary ohjec- 
tions, lie has oven Holy Writ against him. “ Wisdom 
maketli the countenance bright.''* Spenser was not only a 
gr(\‘iter poet, hut a bcjttor philosopher than Moore, and saw 
Ihc strict analogy between the mind and body. 

“ For of the soul the body form doth take.” 

Spenser, 

Has nature bestowed upon man such an admirable mechan- 
ism of features for no useful end ? The purport of outwaid 
expression is to show what passes in the mind, and as wc have 
already said, it is far more true than words. S})0cch, it has 
been wittily observed, was given to man to conceal his 
thoughts, lint looks cannot often deceive the most inexpe- 
rii'nced of mankind. All children have skill in physiognomy 
It is our mother-tongue. We understand it in our cradles. 
It is universal. Even animals can read it in the faces of theii' 
kind, and sometimes in that of men. It is wonderful with 
what precision we pewuso the countenances of those on whom 
our hopes and hap})incss depend. Thus boys at school exlii- 
bit a remarkable (juickness in discovering the mood of their 
master in the condition of liis features — 

“ Well ilu tbe bofliiigliTiuhlerslcurn to trace 
The ilay’is disasters m hi.s morning face.” 

“ There is surely," says Sir Thomas Browne, a physiog- 
nomy whicdi master-mendicants observe ; Avhereby tlicy 
instantly discover a merciful aspect, and mil single out a face 
wherein they s[)y the signatures and marks of mercy ; for 
there are mystically in our faces certain characters, which carry 
in them the motto of our souls, wherein he that can read 
A, B, C, may read our natures." Lavater describes a particu- 
lar kind of nose which in his opinion is of more worth than 
a kingdom. This is somewhat too extravagant, but the value 
of an honest and noble face can hardly bo over-rated. Mon- 
taigne says, that on the mere credit of his open aspect, per- 
sons who had no other knowledge of his character had the 
most implicit confidence in his honour. He gives some cure 


* Lavator also gives Scriptural authority for the truth of physiognomy o" 
m.akos the following <iuotatioii “ A man may be known by his look, aud 
that has uudci standing bj his countenance, when thou mcetest him.” 
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ous illustrations of this fact. Even Moore, whose versified 
attack on physiognomy we have just quoted, has shown his 
just appreciation of beauty of person as associated with beauty 
of mind, and has on all occasions connected certain inter- 
nal (jualitics with certain exterior marks in the persons of his 
heroes and his heroines. The veiled Prophet of Khorassan 
has a visage in keeping with his hideous soul, and the light 
of the haram, the young Nourmahal, is blessed with a set of 
features and a figure that arc worthy of an angel. 

“ While her laugh, full of life, without any controul, 

But the sweet one of graccfiJiicss, rung from her soul ; 

And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 

In lip, cheek, or eyes, for it brightened all over, — 

Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon 

When it breaks into dimjdcsand laughs in the sun !” 

B or this exquisite description the poet may be forgiven the 
obnoxious passage about physiognomy. It would redeem a 
darker sin. If any man were to find a face like that of Nour- 
iiiahars concealing a cold and diabolical character, ho might 
have some shadow of a reason to deny that there is a corres- 
pondence between the features and the soul, thougli even in 
such a case the shock that the discovery would occasion 
would be a sufiicient proof that anomalies of this nature are 
extremely rare and strikingly at variance with our general 
experience. Lavater lays great stress on the very unequivo- 
cal and decisive cliaractcr of a laugh. If it bo free and 
liearty, and occasion a general and liglit movement in all 
the features, and dimple the cheek and chin, it is an almost 
infallible evidence of the absence of any great natural wicked- 
ness of disposition. In judging of the character from the 
countenance, it is of great importance to observe wliich emo- 
tions are most happily expressed. The frequency of a smilo 
is not so true a sign of gentleness and good humour as its 
facility. 

In considering the truth or falsehood of the general pro- 
position that the body corresponds with the soul, we may fairly 
illustrate it by extreme cases. No man for instance connects 
in his own mind corporeal deformity with a perfect beauty 
of soul. As we cannot conceive pure unembodied spirit, w'e 
give it a fleshly but most glorious external. An angel with a 
‘‘forehead villainous low'' and a flat or a pug nose, is a contra- 
action, which neither reason nor fancy can wholly reconcile. 
We derive this impression of the fitness of things from 
nature herself, who reveals the harmony of the mysterious 
^ystem which connects the flesh and the spirit of all mortal 
beings. Occasional and slight deviations from the general 
do not shake the faith of philosophic minds. Even 
^'inutting (but only, however, for the sake of the argument) 
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that some of the most amiable and intellectual men have had 
the faces of villains and of idiots ; what does it prove ? Such 
exceptions are not more remarkable than the occasional 
monstrous births of men and brutes. Because some indivi- 
duals have been born with two heads or a hairy hide, it is 
not the less a law of nature that mankind have only one 
head a piece, and smooth uncovered skins. 

The majestic external confirmation of the greatest poets 
and philosophers, both of ancient and modem times, is a 
strong evidence in favour of physiognomy. The heads of 
these men are all more or less indicative of their mental 
character. Montaigne, indeed, laments the ugliness of So- 
crates, and repeats the well-known anecdote of the- physiog- 
nomical judgment passed on him by Zopyms, that ho was 
“ stupid, bmtal, sensual and addicted to drunkenness."' 
With respect to the original moral qualities of the philoso- 
pher, the decision was not erroneous, for Socrates nimself 
admitted that his virtues were a hard-gained triumph over his 
natural disposition. But the philosopher's forehead was a 
fitting tabernacle for a lofty mind. No craniologist would 
have doubted his intellectual power. The skill of Zopyiais 
was confined to the perusal of tlie lower features. 

How delightful is the study of the human head ! It is 
a mystery and a glory ! It at once perplexes the reason 
and kindles the imagination ! What a wondrous treasury 
of knowledge— wliat a vast world of thought is contained 
within its ivory wall ! In that small citadel of the soul what 
a host of mighty and immortal images are ranged uncrowded! 
What floods of external light and what an endless variety of 
sounds are admitted to the busy world within, through those 
small but beautiful apertures, the eye and the ear ! Those 
delicately pencilled arches that hang their lines of loveliness 
above the mental heaven, are more full of grace and glory 
than tlie rainbow 1 Those blue windows of the mind expose 
a sight more lovely and profound than the azure depths of 
the sea or sky 1 Those rosy portals that give entrance to the 
invisible Spirit of Life, and whence issue those “ winged 
words" that steal into the lover's heart or t}io sage's mind, or 
fly to the uttermost corners of the earth and live for ever, 
surpass in beauty the orient cloud-gates of the dawn 1 To 
trace in such exquisite outworks the state of the interior is 
an occupation almost worthy of a god ! 
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THE PAST YEAR. 


Departed Year ! now sunk to rest 
On dark oblivion’s dreamless breast 
Lost offspring of mysterious Time ! 

Wliat mortal crowds of every clime, 

In youth and infancy and ago 
That ’companied thy pilgrimage, 

With thee beyond the limits lie 
That mock the keenest human eye ! 

What eager thoughts and golden scliemes, 
And prospects fair and flattering dreams 
Vanished before the morning light 
That scared thy latest living night ! 

What ehangc of actors and of sceno 
Within thy narrow span hath been ! 

And yet though brief thy path, too long 
It seemed to those in Life’s wild throng, 
Who looked towards thy closed career 
With hopes now withered on thy bier ! 


NIGHT. 

When gentle Twilight floatoth o’er the sceno 
On cloudy car, and with the glare of day 
The busy mind’s bright chaos molts away. 

What tender images and thoughts serene 
Steal forth like stars ! And when Night's darker screen 
Divides us from the world, our mortal clay 
Off-drops at Fancy’s touch ; — earth-freed we stray 
To realms more wild than haunted forests green 
Where fairies love to wander. But the time, 

Though hallowed with alternate light and shade 
Of vision fair or solemn trance sublime, 

Or memories sweet by distance dream-like made, 

Is brief as precious ; — at the rousing chime 
Of morning birds, all those enchantments fade, 
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FAME AND LOVE. 


I. 

J SOUGHT the halls of Fame, 

And raised a suppliant voice, 

But not one sound responsive breathed my name, 
Or bade my soul rejoice ! 


In comfortless despair 
To find ambition vain, 

I leave forlorn the paths of public care, 
And this low cot regain. 


ui. 

As some remembered scene 
That charmed in sun-lit hours, 

Grows drear and dull when tempests intervene 
. With wintry shades and showers ; 


iv. 

So every form of earth 
Obeys a mental change, 

And things that kindle in the light of mirth, 
In grief, are cold and strange. 


V. 

Thus wrapt in cheerless gloom, 

My home is home no more, 

The place looks lone, the plants less sweetly bloom, 
And charm not as before. 

VI. 

How dark the threshold seems, 

. How dim the casement flowers, 

How sickly pale the star-like blossom gleams 
O’er theso still jasmine bowers ! 
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VII. 

A dread foreboding falls 
Ice-cold upon my heart, — 

Perhaps within these dear domestic walls 
Hath fierce Death hurled his dart I 

VIII. 

Eut hark I yon lattice shakes ! 

A small white hand appears, 

And, lo ! the face whose smile of welcome makes 
Mine eyes forget their tears ! 

IX. 

The roof with gladness rings — 

And quick feet tread the floor — 

With ioyous shout a rosy cherub flings 
Wide back my cottage door ! 


X. 

And oh, how different now 
The thoughts that thrill my frame ! 

I kiss with proud delight eacn dear one's brow, 
And dream no more of fiima 


SONNET. 


With life and mystery all nature teems 
A solitary leaf— a breath of air— 

An inch of common earth— their burdens bear 
Of tiny nations. The sun’s glory beams 
On scenes minute, more strange than strangest dreams, 
And never shines unfelt. No spot is bare. 

No moment silent. Life is every where ; 

And this vast world is busier than it seems. 

Oh ! what a proud magnificent abode 
Hath Man, the noblest living thing he sees ! 

’i^et Science scans, by light tnat God bestowed, • 

A world of other worlds, and haply these 
Have groves that ring with holier narmonies, 

And beings with sublimer aims endowed. 
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A MUTII^Y. 

[a fragment from a journal at sea.] 

We not only encountered a furious gale but met something 
stiU more appalling than even the strife of the elements. 
The whole crew, instead of exerting themselves, as usual in 
the hour of danger, refused at first, in the most insulting 
manner, to obey the directions of the Captain, until ho threat- 
ened to put the first man in irons, who ^ould again hesitate 
to perform his duty. The storm commenced about six o'clock 
on tuesday evening, and continued until eight or nine the 
next morning. After the confusion, occasioned by the tem- 
pest, had somewhat subsided, the boatswain stole, unobseiwcd, 
into the Captain's cabin, and informed him that there was a 
mutiny among the crew, who, being aware that the ship was 
partly laden with dollars, had resolved, after murdering the 
captain, the second mate, and all the passengers, male and 
female, to take tho ship to America. The first mate, they had 
decided, should not be killed until within sight of port, 
as there was no person amongst tho mutineers who could 
undertake to navigate the ship. 

It is customary on board a merchant-ship to have one-half of 
the crew always on deck. These are relieved at regular inter 
vals by the other half, so that at the time of changing duties, 
all hands are on deck. On Wednesday morning, wo received 
information of tho mutiny ; and Saturday, at midnight, (tho 
hour when those on duty are relieved,) was fixed on for the 
attack and assassination. If the crew had discovered, or had 
even suspected our informant, in all probability a horriblo 
death would have been his fate. It was, therefore, necessary 
to keep our knowledge of the mutiny as long as possible 
a profound secret, while the boatswain mingled among the 
seamen as usual, and entered apparently into all their views. 
Ho was thus enabled to communicate from time to time 
every important particular of their plans and proceedings. 
Tho ring-leader of the mutineers was a tall athletic fellow, 
with a most ferocious countenance. ruffian stirred 

up the worst passions of the crew by suggestions respect- 
ing the treatment of the female passengers. The Cap- 
tain had his own wife on board, and it would be irnpossi ■ 
ble to describe his horror and indignation at this intelligence. 
The crew consisted of thirty men ; while, exclusive of six 
females, our whole party were only a third of that number. 
Of those on our side attached to the, ship were the captain, 
the first and second mates, the )joatswain, and the two cab»i 
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seiTants. Among the passengers were a lieutenant in the 
Bengal Army, ana three cadets. We were all secretly armed, 
and there were always four or five of us on guard during 
the whole of Wednesday, thiu^day, and friday nights. 
On Saturday, none of our party felt any inclination for 
sleep, and wo all sat up in the large cabin, with our 
loacled pistols on the table before us. As there was a great 
quantity of fire-arms and ammunition in this cabin, it was 
the design of the mutineers to rush in suddenly, and seize 
them before we were aware of their intention. Had they 
succeeded in this manoeuvre, their victory would have 
been secure. As the two servants were stowing away, and 
concealing the super-abmidanco of swords and pistols that 
were hung on the sides and ceiling of the cabin, an acciden- 
tal noise awoke the Captains wife, who slept in the adjoin- 
ing apartment, and overhearing a few ominous words, she 
guessed at the whole affair. Without any extravagant alarm, 
Sio earnestly requested an explanation from her husband ; 
and, after a slight hesitation, he thought proper to comply. 
She immediately fell on his neck, and with a few tears, said 
she well knew that if sldll or courage could protect our lives, 
H’o were safe. 

A few minutes before twelve o’clock, concealing their wea- 
])ons beneath their cloaks, the captain and second mate, the 
first mate being already on duty, went on deck ; the rest of 
our party remained in the cabin, with the exception of the 
boatswain, who was stationed as usual at the main-mast, to 
be ready as the gong in the forecastle tolled the last stroke of 
twelve, to pipe all hands on deck. At the first sound of the 
gong, the men, whose turn it waste be relieved, went speedily 
forward, as if anxious to get to their berths as soon as the word 
was given ; but, in reality, to join those who were just start- 
ing up to their work of murder. It was arranged amongst 
us that the party remaining in the great cabin should not 
appear on deck until the first note from tho boatswain. 
Immediately the shrill whistle reached our ears, up we 
sprang, and ranged ourselves in a line along the front of 
flip quarter-deck. Almost at the same instant the boatswain 
joined our party, when the whole crew, armed with short 
knives, rushed desperately towards us, but thunder-struck 
at observing us prepared to meet them with a row of pistols 
I’oady cocked and levelled; they made a sudden stop, ana then, 
one by one, slowly slunk away. At last the captain, in a 
stem voice, commanded them to return to tho foot of the 
quarter-deck and informed them of his full knowledge of 
Jneir intentions, but ended with a promise, that if they 
oohaved well during the rest of the voyage, he would take no 
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further notice of the events of that night. Tlie rin|j-leader, 
however, was excepted from this general understanding, and 
was immediately put in irons. As we were to touch at Trin- 
comaleo to land a passenger it was settled that, when we 
arrived at that port, this heartless ruffian should be delivered ^ 
over to a Kind's ship, with a full statement of his crime. This 
was accordingly done, but as we remained only a few hours 
at Ceylon, we did not learn the nature of his punishment. 
After ridding ourselves of this dangerous personage, our crew 
became extremely tractable, and appeared to be stung with 
remorse and shame for their former conduct. 


INGENIOUS ROGUES AT MADRAS. 

[from TXIE SAME JOURNAL.*] 


From Trincomalce, we had a pleasant and speedy voytage 
to Madras, The appearance of this Presidency, from the 
roadstead, is remarkably imposing, on account of the range 
of large white buildings that are visible from a considerable 
distance. The shore is strongly marked by a line of tremen- 
dous breakers, which even in calm weather arc not to bo 
passed witliout some danger. The boats used for landing pas- 
sengers here are called Masoolah boats, and arc of a [)ccu- 
liar construction : though clumsy in appearance, they arc 
really very light and buoyant. As soon as we had cast 
anchor, we were much struck with the appearance of a native, 
who came off from the shore on a mere log of wood which 
he paddled along with great speed and dexterity. This man 
was nearly naked, having notliing but a small piece of clotli 
around his loins. Attached to his neck he had a little oiled 
silk bag, from which, when he arrived on board, he presented 
the Caj)tain with a letter from liis agent on shore. The log 
of wood is called a Catamaran, and the man who paddles it, 
a Catamaran Jack. He is generally as much in, as out of the 
water ; and at a little distance, being discovered or concealed 
by the alternate rise and Ml of the surrounding waves, he 
seems more like a marine animal than a human being. 

We had scarcely gratified our curiosity with the Catar^aran 
Jack, when a great number of Masoolah boats, crowded with 
well-dressed natives, were observed making towards us, and 
wo soon heard, what seemed to our unpractised ears, a bar- 
barous confusion of tongues. As soon as the boats reached 


* Kopt in my early grifiinagc— on in\ first voyage to India. 
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US, they were attached to the ship s sides, and our dark-co- 
lored visitors jumped eagerly on board They were chiefly 
Dubashes, a tribe of agents, clerks, or secretaries, who both 
speak and write the English language with tolerable facility 
These people have generally well-proportioned limbs, and 
])leasant features, with remarkably plausible and insinuatinf** 
manners. They are such consummate rogues, however, that 
tlie most eminent London swindlers are comparatively awk- 
ward and unsuccessful in their vocation. They are always on 
tlie watch for the young Cadets and Avriters, whom they seem 
to consider their most easy and legitimate prey. With an air of 
proloinul respect, they solicit the honour of transacting “mas- 
ter s business. If it were possible by any human caution, to 
o-iiard against tlieir treachery, the services of tlicse shrewd and 
mdcfatigable people Avould be extremely valuable. They act 
as interpreters and guides, and manage all your affairs with 
extraordinary acuteness and cxjiedition. After a few pru- 
dent hints from the Captain, I engaged one of these clever 
gentry to accom|)any me on shore. As I had very little 
elenn linen remaining after my long voyage, I thought it 
advisable to get tas much washed as was possible within 
two days, the pro])osed duration of our stay at Madras, On 
considtmgthc Dubash, he aspired me that I might have as 
much limm washed in that time as would last me a twelve- 
month. I accordingly made him place in his boat an im- 
mense bag full of clothes, which bad been previously counted 
niid then followed him myself. Though the boat rolled so 
hciivi y, tliat he was scarcely able to stand, my most humble 
and devoted servant refused to be seated in my presence. 
When we came to the breakers along the beach, we were 
miftctted about in such a furious manner, that one of the 
hoatmen, by a sudden jerk, was thrown into the sea. He soon, 
iiowoyer, scrambled to the shore, and assistiid us to land! 
tne hrst proceeding of my native friend was to hand over the 
|»ag ot linen to two persons who seemed to have been wait- 
ing his return. They were hurrying off' Avith their prize forth- 
jmli when I took the liberty of assuring the Dubash that 
lau a disinclination to part Avith niy property with so little 
ceremony. He affected to be extremely hurt at my suspi- 
cions, and agreed that the bag should accompany me Avherever 
pleased. He then hired a palanquin, which I succeeded 

^ explanation, and 
‘ nded by himself and the bag-carriers, I soon arrived at 
In ^^otel. As the Dubash seemed to be pretty well 
noAvn at this house, after a little hesitation, 1 parted with 
y men. In the course of the day I strolled about the 
'u Avithout a palanquin or cliattah, and observed that 

A 1 
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the inluibitants seemed to recognize me as a stranger and 
a griff and smiled at my thus walking the streets ; a prac- 
tice never followed by respectable Europeans, who have 
been any time in India. 1 did not find the heat 
so oppressive as I expected ; and, indeed, for some time 
strangers are seldom seriously inconvenienced by the climate. 
The town of Madras is full of noble houses, except that 
part of it which is devoted to the natives, and called the Black 
Town, wliich is nothing but a cluster of mud huts. I shall 
not attempt a particular description of this Presidency, chiefly 
because my stay was too brief to leave any strong impres- 
sion on my mind. 

On the evening of the day after our arrival, it was ne- 
cessary to return to the ship, and on en(iuiring of tlie 
Dubash, if the clothes were ready, he assured me that the two 
washermen were waiting with them on the shore. W[\m 
I arrived there, I found them in the act of placing the bag in 
the boat, which had been engaged for me. They gave tlu! 
bill to the Dubash, who paid it, as he had paid ail my other 
cx})ences ; and after informing me of the amount, he put the 
paper into the fold of his turban. When wo reached the 
ship, she was just under weigh, and all was hurry and 
comusion. The Dubash then presented me with his bill. 
It was a bare enumeration of the various sums paid on my 
account, without any demand for his own personal attendance. 
When I desired him to say what was due to him, he repeated 
his assertion, that he served me from feelings of respect, and 
that he should be quite satisfied if I acknowledged that he 
had been of any use to me. As there was no time to lose, 

I gave him immediately what I considered a fair remuneration, 
and after a profound salaam, ho wished me a pleasant voyag(‘, 
and })rocce(ted to his boat. 

About half an hour after the Dubash had left me, it struck 
me as a rather sus})icious circumstance, that he should have 
detained me on slioro until the very last moment, by a piece 
of false information relative to the time of tlic Captain's em- 
barkation ; and that the clothes should also have been de- 
layed until there was no opportunity of examining tlicin 
Though, of course, it was then too late to remedy any mis- 
chief, 1 went below and counted the contents of the bag. 
To my great satislaction, I found tliem right, as flir as mere 
arithmetic was concerned ; but as to tlioir appearance, 1 
had no means of judging, as it was just in the dusl^ of 
the evening, and "the cabins were very dark My 
being wet from the spray on the beach, I determined to 
change my stockings. Pair after pair split into shreds at the 
first pull. All the clothes bad been changed. For my bran 
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]icw stock of fine linen t had got something like the refuse 
of a second-hand clothes’ shop. The shirts at a single 
shake went into shreds like a rotten sail in a squall. Few 
of my fellow passengers, however, could afford to laugh at 
me, griffin as I was They had almost all been tricked in 
some way or other. Some had received back no clothes 
at all, as the Dubashes had carried them off* and made 
themselves scarce when their company was most desired. 
Others found, that after supplying these fellows with mo- 
ney to settle bills at the hotel, the rascals decamped 
.anil left master to pay twice for the same conveniences. 


OLD AOE 


1 upon this aged head 
The flakes of liuman snow ; 

8[)ring— Summer— Autumn all are fled, 
And Winter too must go— 

And then this warm blood will be cold, 

This living frame be senseless mould, 

ir. 

Yet but for tby strong marking hand, 

Thine iron tongue, oli Time ! 

So fresh is life, its air so bland, 

Twould seem but in its prime. 

1 thiidi it is not time to die, 

Though thou dost give that thought the lie. 

III. 

With lighter load of years than mine 
Alas ! how many a comrade brave 
When all around him seemed to shine 
Hath sunk before me in the grave ; 

The young, the strong, the gay have gone, 
While I, lone journeying, linger on. 

IV, 

Each warning darkened ])ut an hour, 

So soon the thought of death can cease ! 
Nor thank T, as fought, the Power 
That granteth me this lengthened lease ; 
But yearn for longer : — gracious Heaven 
Can hearts ungrateful bo forgiven ? 
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THE THREE SONS.^ 

Close on the green marge of a lonely river 
Fed by the mountain torrent heard afar 
At hush of eve, a small white human nest, 

Half-buried in a wilderness of bowers, 

And but with broken sun-beams thinly specked, 
'Neath Summer’s brightest sky, like .a faint light 
Piercing the gloom umbrageous, glimmereth pale, 
And on the cold wave’s tremulous mirror throws 
A dream-like shadow dim. That silent shed 
As kindred to the sylvan landscape seems 
As the green covert where the timid deer 
Slumbers at noon, or clover-covered cell 
Where wearied e’en of sunshine and of song 
The skylark folds his wing. Its aspect wild 
Would charm a hermit’s soul, and scarce recalls 
When the chance wanderer breaks the solitude 
A dream of social life ! There Magda line. 

Fled from the false world’s glare, unsuited ever 
To grief’s dark night, as radiance to the tomb. 

Her lone and widowed heart no longer stirred 
With one sweet joy domestic, day by day, 

Beneath its ivied porch, broods mournfully 

O’er happier hours departed. Oft she sighs 

To think how heavily and slow must fall 

Her last few sands of life. Though three fair youths 

Are mirrored still in her maternal breast. 

These all are far away ? In foreign lands 
They seek what fate denied them in their own. 

But life is fraught with change the stillest pool 
Is sometimes ruffled by the gentle play 
Of wandering zephyrs wild. So fortune’s breath , 
May stir the sullen waters of despair, 

’Till the dull surface dimple into smiles ! 

Thoufffl hope was shroiuled like a Lapland sun, 

And day seemed gone from earth, the mourner’s soul 
At last was touched with light ! One summer’s eve, 
Late lingering on her long-accustomed seat 
Beneath the shaded threshold, tranquil thoughts. 
Accordant with the landscape and the time. 

Fell on her withering heart like holy dew ; 


* Sng^'Cfatcd by a German Story 
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For Nature’s tendercst influence ben^ 

To that soft mood was ministrant. The scone 
Might well have calmed a spirit ruder far, 

And soothed less gentle sorrow. Fleecy clouds 
Like white robed phantoms fair, in radiant ranks 
Close thronged the vault of heaven, whose azure tints 
Gleamed out between like blue meandering veins 
Of delicate marble. Fitfully the moon 
Her beauty veiled, then gliding proudly forth 
Again her glorious countenance revealed 
To charm a subject world ! 

At such an hour 

How strangely dissonant or unusual sounds 
Flutter the dreaming soul ! The silence deep 
Was broken, as when frighted birds arise 
From some still forest bower. A steed’s quick tramp 
Rang through the rural solitude around, 

And Magdaline, up-starting with surprise, 

Her pale hands folded on her heaving breast, 
leered through the verdant vista, lone and dim 
That fronts her Cottage-home ; when swift as thought 
Her strained eyes met the well-remembered form 
Of him whose childhood’s charms first taught her heart 
A mother’s transport ! Motionless awhile. 

Spell-bound, she stood, struck mute with sudden joy ! 
Till as he knelt before her, a faint sigh, 

And one full burst of tears, her brief trance broke, 

And while serener rapture thrilled her frame 
She sank upon his breast. 

Kind Heaven,” she cried, 

Hath blessed my midnight dream, my daily prayer, 
And not in cold neglect and solitude 
T now shall journey onward to my grave. 

But soothed and cherished by the light of love 
F’en age may wear a charm !” And gently then 
Her eldest born, the favored Ebert, spake — 

“ Fortune rewards my travel and my toil, 

And fondly would my true heart now repay 
The love maternal lavished on my life 
Till youth was merged in manhood. Oh ! no more 
Echo the drear sighs of these river reeds, 

Or the wild music of these mournful boughs, 

That moan at every breeze I Oh ! quickly leave 
This melancholy hermitage austere. 

And share a social home I” With grateful heart 
Glad Magdaline consents, and soon she smiles 
Beneath a brighter roof I3ut not long there 
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J3wclt that sliy guest, domestic happiness ! 

In Ebert’s soul, with subtle poison fired, 

Inebriate with a love far less divine, 

The filial tie was loosened ; and his fate 
In hour unblest was linked to one whose charms 
Of outward form and feature, were the spell 
That wrought his ruin. As a bright-hued cloud 
May bear the brooding spirit of the storm. 

His beauteous bride, alas ! a soul betrayed 
Unworthy of its radiant tenement, 

And poor insulted Magdaline returned 
To the lone Cottage by the mountain stream. 

Tliat home was like lier heart, almost a ruin, 

And desolate as her doom. Dark moss had grown 
O’er the discolored walls, and ah around 
Was rank luxuriance or drear decay. 

In a forlorn monotony severe 
The dull days passed. 

At length her younger boy, 

BertholT) returned ; a formal visit paid 
And proffered gold, but not the filial love 
More dear than precious gems. ‘‘ Alas !” she cried, 
The bitter mockery of a mother’s name. 

But not one bliss maternal, now is mine ; 

My solo fair hope seems fading like a cloud 
Above the setting sun. My darkened heart 
Forbodes that Henric on the field of fame 
Hath proudly breathed liis last !” A dream confirmed 
This mournful fear ; a warrior on the ground 
Lay bathed in blood and gazing on his face. 

She saw—her son I “ Farewell ! fiirewell !” she said, 
Awaking wild, “ at least tliou hast not scorned 
The grey hairs of thy parent.” 

Sorrow now 

Wasted her aged form. At last e’er Fate 
Had quenched life’s tremulous flame, her Henric dear 
To make her dark dreams fade like morning mist, 
lictumed, — an honored soldier, one wliose fame 
Had raised his soul, but hardened not his heart. 

With filial reverence ho kissed her brow, 

And when upon the broad light of Ins joy 
Dim memories cast their shado^r, sudden tears 
Fell from his azure eyes like the big rain 
Til at sometimes from the fairest summer skies 
A transient cloud may shed. 
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A few moons passed 

AVlien from a distant comrade Heniuc heard 
[tumours of war, and, with fresh ardour tired, 

Spoke of his qiiick return to that far clime 
Where all his laurels f^rew, Oli ! bitterest trial !” 

Sad Magdaline exclaimed, “ My ordy Son, 

(For what to me are thy false brethren now T) 

Wilt thou desert thy mother, — when the goal 
Of life’s long, weary pilgrimage is nigh, 

Nor soothe her at the gloomy gates of death ? — 

Oh ! leave her not to wither in despair ; • 

Unwept and unattended thus to die ! 

There was a struggle in that warrior’s soul 
Severe though brief ; ’tis hard when glory’s smile 
Thrills the young heart, its witcheiy to defy 
But filial virtue triumphed I The ibnd tears 
A mother sheds arc potent as the drops 
That the hard marble print, and Henkic’s heart 
By the hearth gentle, as in battle brave, 

Was touched ; — ho paused amid his proud career 
To sweeten a lorn parent’s solitude 
With looks of love ; — And as an aged tree 
Propped and protected flourishes anew, 

Poor Magdalink’s autumnal hopes put forth 
A few pale blossoms more ; — her closing day 
Grew calm and fair ; — Affection’s ever-green 
Twined round her heart ; and star-like pleasures cheered 
The tranquil twilight of her evening hours ! 


SONNET-TO m TWIN BOYS. 

Ye seem not, sweet ones, formed for human care-— 
Your dreams are tinged by heaven; — your glad eyes meet 
A charm in every scene; for all things greet 
The dawn of fife with hues divinely fair ! 

How brightly yet your laughing features wear 
The bloom of early joy ! Your bosoms beat 
With no bewildering fears, — your cup is sweet — 

The manna of delict is melting there ! 

Twin buds of fife and love ! — my hope and pride ! ' 

Fair priceless jewels of a father’s heart ! 

Stars of my home ! No saddening shadows liidc 
Yoiu' beauty now. Your stainless years depart 
hike glittering streams that softly murmur oy, 

Or white-winged birds that pierce the sunny sky ! 
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ON EGOTISM, 

Egotism is not always connected with pure selfishness, or 
an arrogant over-estimate of our own merit in opposition to 
the claims of others. Self-love is not essentially exclusive. 
A man may have a very high regard for himself, without 
liaving less for others. The vain are often warm-hearted. 
AVliat is called egotism is sometimes nothing more than that 
almpst unconscious overflow of mingled cordiality and self- 
content which arc remarkable in men of great fervour and 
vivacity of feeling. When people are in good humour with 
themselves, they are generally disposed to be well satisfied witli 
others, and in that open confidence, in which even reserved 
men will occasionally^ indulge in moments of hilarity and 
cheerfulness, egotism is the reverse of all that is exclusive or 
unsocial. The French arc great egotists, but they arc at tlio 
same time the most agreeable, the most polite, and the most 
considerate ])eoplc in the world. If they do not conceal their 
talents under a veil of fiilse humility, they at all events con- 
trive that their own ])retensions shall not materially inteifero 
with the comfort and self-complacency of their associates, 
They do not seek to elevate themselves at the expenco of 
others. 

Egotism is especially oflensivc to egotists. We alway.s 
hate to see our own faults in other men. The really selfish 
man is not always lie who talks most about himself, for rc- 
seiwe under the mask of modesty often conceals a heartless 
exclusiveness that is utterly unknown to the garrulous and 
self-laudatory. We usually judge of our fellow-creatures by 
ourselves, and as an egotist of tiie worst species is impatient 
of the claims of others, he naturally preserves a cautious 
silence, as he does not expect that sympathy from his compa- 
nions, which they never obtain from him. He thinks that all 
men will view his pretensions with the same invidious eye 
with which he looks on theirs. The frank and candid ego- 
tist, on the other hand, who 

— — “ ponrs out all as plain 

As downright Shippen or a.s old Montaigne,” 

not having experienced any uneasy sensation at the preten- 
sions of others, anticipates no want of a generous reciprocity 
of feeling towards himself. The silent egotist is a far less 
amiable character than the talkative one. The one is cold, 
intolerant and splenetic ; the other frank, cordial and confiding. 
Women arc undoubtedly greater egotists than men, and yet 
they arc far more social and less selfish. They will run on 
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for ever about their own children or relatives, of their own 
domestic affairs, but then they are equally ready to attend to 
tlie concerns of others. They never dream of giving offence 
by making their own little interests the topics of conversa- 
tion, because they do not grow impatient when it is their 
turn to listen. That women arc not egotists in the worst sense 
of tlie term is clear from the generous devotion with which 
t,]icy will undergo any pain or trouble or fatigue for those 
^vhom they love, or even for strangers who may stand in 
need of their sympathy and assistance. 

It is a sad affectation to pretend an utter indifference to 
one’s own fame, or to speak with extreme disparagement of 
olio’s own powers. Mock-modesty is more disgusting than 
(odravagaiit self-praise, because the last is at least sincere, 
ivliilo the first is hypocritical. The one is a mere weakness, 
tlio other liordcrs upon crime, as all deceit and falsehood 
must do. Self-love is so much a law of our nature, that it is 
idle to affect a superiority to it. A man might as well at- 
tempt to persuade us that he deliberately prefers pain to 
ploasiirc, as that he has no partiality to himself. Without 
this feeling he can scarcely have a sense of his own identity. 
It is only in modern times, and in very courtly and insincere 
socitdies, that men have found it necessary to conceal their 
sfll-appi'obation The ancients publicly applauded their 
o^vii actions and boasted of their fame, and savages, who 
liiiw not learnt to conceal their nature, record their own per- 
soiiiil exploits in the presence of their assembled countryinen, 

" If you desire glory,'' says Epicurus, writing to a friend, 
“ nothing can bestow it more than the letters wiiich I write to 
you and Seqeca, says DTsraeli, in quoting these words, 
adds, “what Epicurus promised to his friend, that, my Lu- 
( iliiis, I promise to you." Lucan has not hesitated to speak 
of Ids own immortality. In the following passage from the 
idiiili book of the Fkarsalia (as translated by Howe), ho thus 
hi’oiiflly asserts his own merits. 

** N<»r CiPsar thou disdaiu, that I rehearse 
'Mice and thy wars in no ignoble verse ; 

Since if in aught the Latin muse excel, 

My name and thine immortal I forctcl ; 

Eternity our labours .shall reward, 

And Lucan flourish, like the Greci.an hard ; 

M}’ numhers sliall to latest time convey 
The tyrant Ctesar, and Pharsalia’s day. 

. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, has expressed a similar sen- 
tiinont with equal boldness. 

“ Come, soon or late, death’s undetermined day, 

This mortal being only can decay ; 

My nobler part, my fame, shall reach the skies, 

And to late times with blooming honors rise ; 

U 1 
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Whate’er the unbounded Roman power obeys, 

All climes and nations shall record my praise : 

If ’tis allowed to poets to divine, 

One half of round eternity is mine.” 

Perhaps if men could really know themselves, and only 
take credit for their actual merits, the world would be less 
impatient of their self-laudations. What raises our indigna^ 
tion is the feeling that their claims exceed their deserts, or 
that the latter are at least doubtful and require confirmation. 
Nobody is ofFendedat the self-consciousness of indisputable 
genius, when it does not exceed the limits of strict truth 
and justice. When a man speaks correctly and with a mo- 
dest pride of his own capacity, no one* has either a right or an 
inclination to complain. There is a natural sense of justice 
in the human mind. A real claim is willingly conced- 
ed as soon as it is fairly proved. It is only when, like the 
fly upon the chariot-wheel, some insignificant human insect 
imagines ho raises all the dust and turmoil of the world, 
that we feel disposed to be angry at his folly and presump- 
tion. We are not so much vexed at a mai/s turning his own 
trumpeter, as at his giving himself titles which are not his 
due. 

It occasionally happens that what we take for an overween- 
ing self-conceit is quite the reverse. A man will sometimes 
talk of his talents and acquirements from a painful mistrust, 
both of his own judgment and of the feelings of others. Ho 
craves their sympathy and support. In the same way indivi- 
duals of a certain fixed rank in society never trouble them- 
selves about it, while those whoso station is more equivocal 
are for ever talking of their rights of precedency and distinc- 
tion. Noblemen think and speak less of their titles than 
tradesmen of their gentility. A man of mere wealth is jealous 
of hereditary rank and of the claims of genius, and when he 
rings his purse in our cars, it is only to conceal his real 
uneasiness with re.spect to the doubtful nature of his position. 

The most offensive kind of egotism is, “ the pride that apes 
humility There are authors and eminent men wh# mince 
their greatness, and make themselves small in company, 
from a dread of exciting too much envy, or of throwing all 
their associates into a disheartening shade. They talk on 
trifling matters only, and with an affectation of simplicity, as 
men let themselves down to children. They will not ‘‘ tiijn 
their silver lining” on the sight of their ordinary acquain- 
tance. They wish not to dazzle their admirers with excess 
of brightness They check the expression of their sublimer 
thoughts, and look mild and gracious. They are modest in 
their triumphs. 


And of thoir port as meek as is a maid.” 
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Such proud condescension is insufferably disgusting, and 
is sufficient to irritate a saint. It cannot be denied that 
there is a slight touch of this species of egotism in Addison s 
Spectator. His affectation of lowering himself to the under- 
standing of the ladies is a very bad compliment to his fair 
readers, and not very creditable to himself. Allowances, 
however, must bo made for the low standard of female 
accomplishments at the period at whicli he wrote ; and we 
must also admit that the extreme elegance, the benevolent 
feeling, and the vein of quiet humour which characterize his 
essays make us dispose4 to forget a little too much self-com- 
placency and pretension. But still Addison was not alto- 
gether an amiable egotist. He was too apt to give his little 
senate laws, and to look askance at the nest efforts of his 
rivals. His celebrated quarrel with Pope and the latter’s ex- 
quisite satire upon the occasion, have placed the ungenerous 
nature of his egotism in a light as strong as it is unffivourable. 
Pone was no less an egotist than Addison, but his egotism 
tooK a most generous turn. Addison’s authorial egotism, 
liowever, was not generally offensive, for he had too nice a 
sense of his own reymtation and influence as a writer to 
betray any unworthy jealousies to the public. It was in pri- 
vate life, lluit his uneasy reserve, his impatience of equality, 
and his love of small flatterers and sycophants, gave so much 
real cause of regret to the better order of his admirers. 

“ It is a hard and nice subject,” says Cowley, “ for a man 
to speak of himself ; it grates his own heart to say any thing 
of (lispari^g’oment, and the reader’s cars to hear any praise 
from him,” Cowley, however, was himself an egotist, and 
ventured to grapple with the difficulty of which he speaks. 
There is no doubt that self is a very delicate and dangerous 
theme, not exactly because a man cannot say any thing in 
bis own praise without presumption, but because the subject 
i>i so delightful to himself, and at the same time so rife with 
delusion, that he is apt to be carried away by his enthusiasm 
mto aff extravagant and absurd over-estimate of his own 
merits. If we arc candid in our egotism, and exult only in 
tbe right place, and do not weary the reader or the hearer 
'nth a too elaborate detail, we may not only escape the 
S' 'dug actual offence, but excite a sympathy in our favour. The 
personal feelings and peculiarities of real genius are always 
Uiteresting to the public, and it is difficult to conceive any 
species of writing more pleasant than a great man’s autobio- 
graphy. There is no page of Hume’s History of England 
that wc read with deeper interest than the brier but beautiful 
bfo by which it is preceded. It is a model of gi’aceful self- 
biHtory. Sir AValter Scott was also a most agi’eeablo egotist. 
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His little personal allusions and reminiscences are almost as 
precious as his inimitable fictions. The reason why the 
egotism of some writers is unpleasiug, is not that they talk 
too much, but too extravagantly, of their own powers, and 
too contemptuously of their opponents. When a man ven- 
tures to estimate his own genius, he cannot be too cautious of 
taking more than he deserves, or of doing injustice to others. 
In either case he commits an error peculiarly offensive to 
the rest of mankind. 

It has been mado a rpiestion whether true genius is con- 
scious of its powers, but I think there can be little doubt 
upon the subject. It is certain that both Milton and Shakes- 
peare were fully aware of the greatness of their endowments, 
though a modem essayist has maintained that the case witli 
which the latter produced his works is an argument against 
his possession of any great self-satisfaction on their account 
I do not think so. Both the author and the artist have a 
proud consciousness of their power, when they dash off soimi 
wondrous work with a masterly hand, and with the rajiidlly 
and happiness of inspiration. They are often perhaps as 
much struck with the beauty of their own creations as tlic 
admiring wqrld is. Shakespeare's Sonnets, which by tluh’ 
personal traits have so delighted the two Sehlegels, who mv 
puzzled to account for the neglect with which tluy lunv 
been treated by the poet's own countiymen, abound in 
illustrations of that proud and lofty confidence with which 
the writer anticipated his immortality. The following nobh' 
sonnet will afford a specimen of the style in which this gr’(ia!. 
man dared to sjieak of his own fame : 

“ Not marhk, nor the gtkkJ monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhinie ; 

But you shall sliinc more bright in these contents 
Thau uiiswcpt stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 

When w.astoful war shall statues overturn, 

Anri broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Marsis’s sword, nor war’s (luick lire shall burn 
'riie living record of your memoiy. 

’Gainst death and all oblivious enmity 

Shall you puce forth ; your praise shall still find room, 

E'en in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So till the, judgment that yourself arise 
You live in tliis, and dwell in lover’s eyes." 

Ben Jonson, in his dedication of The Fox, alluding to vvlinl 
ho intends doing, says, “ I shall raise the dcspiscil head nt 
jioctry again, and stripping her of those rotten and base rag^ 
wherewith the times have adulterated her form, restore her to 
her primitive habit, feature and majesty, and render 
worthy to be embraced and kissed of all the great am 
masterspirits of the world;" and yet Shakespeare aih 
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Spenser luul llieii written and published some of tlieir noblest 
works ! ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Milton's glorious egotism is almost as conspicuous as bis’ 
genius. He felt tliat lie had produced a work which “ the 
world would not willingly let die." * Dr. Johnson has touch- 
ingly romarlced, tliat “ hmey can hardly forbear to conjecture 
with what temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of his 
work, and marked its reputation stealing its way in a Idnd of 
siiLlcrranean current through fear and silence." I cannot," 
lio continues, “but conceive him calm and couHdciit, little 
(]isap]iointcd, not at all dejected, relying on his own merit 
with steady consciousness, and waiting without impatience 
the vicissitudes of opinion and the impartiality of a future 
f'cneration." There can be little doimt tliat ho was sup- 
ported by this “ sober certainty" of future fame. Milton 
was not the man to be easilv disheartened, even though ho 
. liiid fallen ou evil days, and was “ witli dangers and afhic- 
tioiis compassed round." The fortitude of Milton was suli- 
liiiie. bet him speak for liiinself, in liis own noble and im- 
mortal numbers - 

“ (VitiACK, this three year’s day these eyes, though clear 
To outward view of hlemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing liave forgot • . 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
(if sun or moon or star, tliroughout thcyeai, 

( )r man or woman. Yd / aryue not 
Aijuinsl Heaven's hand or wdl, nor hate a jot 
Of heart or hope, ; hut still hear up and steer 
Rujht onirurd. What suiipoi fs mo, dost thou ask ? 

'i'lie (‘otiscieiiee, friend, to have lost them o\erplied 

In lilierlv’s defence, my nohle task 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side : 

liiis thought might lead metlirough the world’s vain mask, 

Content though blind, had 1 no better guide.” 

Tht'rc is something particularly impressive and affecting in 
the fact, th.nt with the dignity of a prophet, Milton always pre- 
{uuvd liimself for any gretit intellectual task by devout prayer 
to lliat cteriitd Spirit, 

“ AVho toiiehed Isaiah’s hallowed lips with tire,” 

tic reminds us of that penod alluded to by Cowper, when 

“ The sacred name 

Of Poet and of Tropliet was the same.” 

In one of his prose works, Milton has the following refer- 
ence to his poetical powers ; — 

” These ahihtks, wheresoever they ]»c found, are the Inspired gift of God rarely 


* In the " Paradise Lost”— indeed in every one of his poems -it is Miltoii 
hniiself ^'hom you see ; his Satan, his Adam, his Raphael, almost Ills Eve— arc 
idl John Milton ; and it is a sense' of this intense egotism that gives me tlic 
greatest pleasure in roadlug Milton’s works. The egotism of such a man is a 
'■cvelation of spirit,— Co/enV/j/eV Tabic Talh. 
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bestowed^ but yet to some, thougli most abuse, in every nation ; and are of power 
to in breed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and public civili- 
,ty, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in right tune ; to 
Cfilehratc in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of Go^s almighti^ 
nessf 

When I once enter upon these quotations I find it difficult 
to stop ; and thougli it is somewhat apart fruin the main pur- 
pose of this essay, I cannot resist the temptation to add the 
following exquisite sentence, in which Milton alludes to his 
unwilling entrance upon bitter controversies. His prose is 
as poetical and vigorous as his verse : 

“ I tnist hereby to make it manifest with what small willingness I endure to 
internipt the pursuit of no less hopes than these” f alluding to his poetical schemes) 
“ and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and confident 
thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes, put from 
beholding the bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies” 

Such a writer as Milton might well essay the height of some 
great argument, 

“ Things unattempted yet in prose or rl))me,” 

and demand tlie respect and gratitude of mankind. He could 
hardly form too high an estimate of his powers. An affccta- 
tion of modesty in a writer of such vast intellect would l)o 
almost as ridiculous as the presumption of a poetaster. A 
powerful man "is necessarily conscious of his strength, unless 
he is sunk in an eternal lethargy of slumber. To suppose a 
strong mind utterly unconscious of tlie force which it exerts, is 
as absurd as to suppose a similar unconsciousness in the case 
of physical energy. 

The sin of egotism is more frequently laid to the charge of 
literary men than any other class of people, but perhaps witli 
little reason. There is not much diliereiice between egotism 
in print and egotism in conversation. Nor is it more surpris- 
ing that authors should interest themselves in the merits and 
fortunes of the oftspring of their brain than that parents 
should cherish a blind partiality for their children. The 
affection seems natural and instinctive in cither case. 

If authors (like other men) are egotists, they are not to he 
too indiscriminately condemned on that account. There is a 
great variety of egotism, and only that kind is disgusting or 
ridiculous which is either unsupported by correspondent 
excellence, or is connected with selfishness, envy and detrac- 
tion. Chaucer, tlic venerable father of English poetry, in his 
“ Testament of Lovef a work which chiefly consists of a 
dialogue between a prisoner* (Chaucer himself) and Love, 


* A reference to his own condition as a prisoner, in the Tower, where 
was confined, it is believed, for two or three years for a political offence. 
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does not hesitate to do full justice to his own merits. He 
makes Love thus speak of him : — 

“ Myne owne tnie servauiitc, the noble philosopliicall poetc in Englishe fwliich 
evermure hyine busicth and travailcth right sore my name to increase ; wherefore 
;ill that willcn me gode, owe to do him worsliip and reverence both ; truly his 
better lie his pore in schole of my mles could I never findc)— He quod she, in a 
tretise that he made of my servaunte Troilus, hath this matter touched, and at 
the full this question assoited.* Certainly his noble sayings can 1 not emend : in 
godencs of gcntil manlich spcch Avithout any maner of nicitie of storicrcs 
imaginacion, in wit, and in gode reason of sentence, f he passeth all other 
makt‘rs.”+ 

Dryden confesses his own self-esteem, and after observing 
that lie has “ growm old in seeking so barren a reward as 
tame/’ he adds,; — “ The same parts and application which 
have made me a jioet, might nave raised me to the high- 
est honours of the gown.'’ To whom is such a truth as this 
ofiinisive ? When some one congratulated him on the merit 
of liis celebrated Ode, “ You are right," he replied ; a “ nobler 
, ode was never produced, and never will be." Sclf-confidence, 
as Johnson justly observes, is the first requisite to great 
miJertakiugs. It was the felicity of Pope, says the same writer, 
to rate himself at his real value. Tope was not, however, 
always a candid egotist, but would endeavour to escape from 
the imputation of vanity by some miserable subterfuge, such 
as affecting an indifferenco to poetical reputation, though ho 
was beyond all doubt ‘‘ a fool to fame" from his early child- 
liood to the latest hour of his life. He would sometimes 
also pretend an indifference to criticism, an affectation wliich 
his actions so glaringly contradicted, that a child could have 
sc('u his insincerity. If Pope had been interdicted the use 
of tli(3 press, and prevented from reading his productions to 
his fi'iends, he would have written fewer verses. His public 
egotism forms the most delightful feature in his writings. 
He is singularly happy in his allusions to himself and to his 
owi friends. Ijord Bacon w^as an egotist of the boldest order 
and never doubted his immortality for a moment. Buffbn 
f^aid, tliat of the great geniuses of modern times, there were 
hut five, “ Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and him- 
selj'" “ When I am dead, you will not easily meet with ano- 
ther John Him ter," said that celebrated anatomist to his 
friends. These instances are alluded to by D’Israeli, who 
quotes also the bold avowal of Kepler I dare insult man- 
kind by confessing that I am he who has turned science to 
advantfige. If I am pardoned, I shall rejoice ; if blamed, I 
*^iiall endure it. The die is cast ; I have written this book, 
and whether it be read by posterity or by my contemporaries, 


* Solvfd. 


f Judgment. 


J Poets. 
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is of no consequence ; it may well wait for a reader during 
one century, when God himself during six thousand years has 
waited for an observer like myself/' We learn from Bur- 
ney's History of Music, that the fiddler, Veraeiiii, said with 
impious arrogance, that tlierc was l)ut one God and one Vera- 
cini. Slicnstono has recorded his thoughts and feelings, 
and frankly entitled them Egotisms, irom my o\\m sensa- 
tions." Vv alter Savage Landor has promised the public an 
liistorical work, and is persuaded, ho says, that ho will not bo 
“ confounded by posterity with tlic Coxes and Foxes of the 
age." Rousseau was a daring and yet a delightful egotist. 
His passionate eloquence hurries us along with such breath- 
less I'apidity over his burning pages, that we have no time to 
dwell upon his faults. Montaigne is one of the happiest 
writers on the delicate theme of self that we are yet acquaint- 
ed with. Addison (piotes tlie caustic attack of the younger 
Scaliger on the lively old Gascon. “ For my part," says 
Montaigne, “ I am a great lover of your white wines." “ What 
in the world signifies it to the public," says Scaliger, “ whe- 
ther he was a lover of white wines or red ?" Addison, 
who owed sometliingto the father of modern Essayists, ought 
not to have cpiotcd this taunt without softening it down with 
a kind word or two of explanation or defence. If Montaigne 
had talked about nothing but his taste in wine, and entered 
into dis(piisitions on such trivial matters only, he would long 
ago have ])een forgotten. Montaigne talks on to the public 
with the same unaftected ease as he would have conversed 
with his own familiar friends, and the great charm of his 
essays is their free and unaflected alternation 

“From gr.'ive to gay, from lively to severe.” 

Addison is rather hard in one of his papers on the whole 
tribe of egotists, forgetting the egotistical character of all 
essayists and his own individual foibles. His indiscriminate 
censure of egotism is inconsistent with his often quoted 
remark in the first number of the Spectatm^ in which lie 
explains how much more we arc interested in a work when 
we know something of the author, “ I have observed," says 
he, “ that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure, till lie 
knows whether the Avriter of it be a black man, or a fair man, 
of a mild or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with 
otlier particulars of a like nature, that conduce very much to 
the right understanding of an author." 

It is certain that if Montaigne had written less about him- 
self, he would have been less amusing and instructive. He was 
a great talker, as well as a free and social writer, so that his 
egotism was the resultof a general spirit of communicativeness. 
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Other writers have been induced to pour forth their secrets 
into the public ear from the difficulty ot finding some congenial 
private listener, from some defect of speech, or from a want 
of nerve or confidence in society Addison, from whatever 
cause, was silent in company, and it must have been delightful 
to him to relieve his breast of the weight of suppressed 
thought in his elegant yet familiar essays. “ Since,'' says he, 
in the first number of the Spectator, “ I have^ neither time 
nor inclination to communicate the fulness of my heart in 
speech, I am resolved to do it in writing, and to print myself 
out, if possible, before I die.” We doubtless owe many of 
('owper’s poems, to a similar feeling. The less that sensi- 
tive egotist was able to communicate himself to his own 
j)ri\^ate circle, the more garrulous he became in public. When 
his tongue failed him, he flew to his pen. The fire and point 
of liis published satires, and the egotism of much of his 
poetry, were partly the result of a mere re-action of feeling 
after his painful timidity and forced reserve in private. He 
has given us a little revelation from his own neart in his 
poem on Conversation. Alluding to a habit of reserve in 
(‘ompany, he says, 

“ The cause perhaps inquiry may descry 
Sclt'-.scarchinf; with an introverted eye, 

Concealed within an unsiuspccted part, 

The vainest corner of our own vain heai1 ; 

For ever aiminjj; at the world’s esteem, 

Our self-importance ruins its own scheme. 

In other eyes onr talents rarely .shown, 

. Become at length .so splendid in our own. 

We dare not risk them into public view, 

Lest tliey miscarry of what seems their due.” 

hope is said to have been restrained in conversation by a 
'livjid of the man saying something unworthy of the poet. 
No apprehension of this nature seems to have checked the 
Volubility of Coleridge, who loved to hear the sound of his 
(nvu voice. He, however, required undivided and most respect- 
lul attention in his audience, or his self-complacency was dis- 
turbed. H<* was satisfied with nothing short of an entire 
monopoly of speech. The slightest interruption brought him 
to a (lead stop. He was rather a lecturer than a talker. He 
was a lay-preacher. He had no idea of dialogue. Dr. J ohnsoii, 
t bough more dogmatical, was more magnanimous ; and 
I hough he triumphed over Ids opponents in a very summary 
wuy, the collision of different opinions, instead of making 
urn silent, sullen, and disdainful, struck out the finest scintil- 
aiions from his own mind. Coleridge was an egotist both as 
a man and as an author. One of the most daring egotists of 
modern times is William Cobbett. His self-praise and self- 
^t^suraiice are sometimes carried to such a length, that we 

c I 
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almost doubt if he is serious. It looks like caricature, a wild 
(|uiz, or a wicked invention of the enemy. Yet his manner 
is so open, hearty and unaffected, that the most fastidi- 
ous reader is rather amused than offended. When com- 
pared with the sneaking, shuffling and under-hand tricks 
of more cautious writers, who would play the same game if 
they had but the same courage, its effect is “ quite refresh- 
ing.'' Byron was such an egotist, that all his poetical heroes 
were mere personifications of himself 

Wordsworth's poems arc “ moods of his own mind." In one 
of his prefaces he does not hesitate to express his contempt 
for the critics, and his consciousness of his own powers. 

“ If,” says he, “ bearing in mind the many poets distinguished by this prime 
faculty” (the imagination) “ who.se names I omit to mention, yet justified by a 
recollection of the insultb which the ignorant, the incapable and the presump, 
tuous have heaped upon my writings, I may be permitted to anticipate tlie 
judgment of jiostcrity upon my.sclf, I shall declare (censurable, I grant, if the 
notoriety of the fact above .stated does not justify me), that I have given evi- 
dence of exertions of this faculty upon its worthiest objects, the external universe, 
the moral and religious .sentiments of man, his natural affections ami his acquired 
passions, which haie the same ennobling tendency as the ]n-oductions of men, in 
this kind, worthy to be holden in undying icincmbrance.” 

Southey w«ts the vainest of vaiu authors. His egotism 
and sclf-])raise were perfectly astounding. Speaking ^ of his 
Kfhmna, ho says, “ The everlasting column of Dante's fame 
does not stand upon a wider base;" of Thalaha, “ T know 
no poem which can claim a place between it and the (himdo. 
Let it be weighed with the Oheron ; perhaps wore I to speak 
out, I should not dread a trial with Ariosto ; my propor- 
tion of ore to dross is greater of Madoc, “ Unqu^tionahly 
the poem will stand and flourish. T am perfectly satisfied 
with the execution— now eight months after publication, 
in my cool judgment. William Taylor has said it is tin.' 
best English poem that has left the press since Paradise Lost: 
indeed this is not exaggerated praise, for fortunately there is 
no competition ;" of his History of the Brazils, “ I have always 
hatterea myself that it might in more points than one be 
compared with Herodotus, and will hereafter stand in the same 
relation to the history of that large portion of* the new world 
as his docs to that of the old." “ One overwhelming propen- 
sity,” he observes, (that of writing verse, we presume, for he is 
talking about Thalaha) “ has formed mv destiny, and mar- 
red all my prospects of rank or wealth ; but it has made me 
happy, and it luill make me hnmortalP And yet he tells 
fricna, “I am no self-flatterer, Heaven knows !" Beautiful simpli- 
city ! If poor Southey could re-visit this earth a century hence 
to what a miserable disappointment he would be exposed ! ^ 

Hazlitt is an egotistical writer, and is never afraid to pmise 
his own writings, though he does not say more of them 
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iljan they actually deserve. The following passage seems to 
have been wrung from him by the attacks of Blackwood and 
the Quarterly : — 

“ If the rcadcT is not already a^rized of it, he will please to take notice 
that I write this at Wiiiterslow. style here is apt to be redundant 'and 
(■\fuisive. At other times it may be cniinped, dry, abrupt ; but here it flows 
like a river, and overspreads its banks. I have not to seek for thouj,dits or hunt 
for images : they come of themselves, I inhale them with the breeze, and the 
Mlfiit groves arc vocal with a thousand recollections.— 

‘ And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Hang on each leaf, and cling to ev’ry bough.’ 

“ Here I came fifteen years ago, a willing exile : and as 1 trod the lengthened 
j;i'eensward by the low wood-side, repeated the old line, 

‘ My mind to me a kingdom is 1’ 

“1 found It so then, before^ and since; and shall I faint now that 1 have 
jxiuied out the spirit of that mind to the world, and treated many subjects with 
[mill, with freedom, and power, because I luue been followed with one cry of 
abuse ever since fur not beuKj a government-tool ? Here I returned a few years 
after to finish some works 1 had undertaken, doubtful of the event, but deter- 
•iiiiried to do my best ; and wrote that character of Miliniant which was once 
transcribed by fingers fairer than Aurora’s, but no notice was taken of it, because 
I was not a go\criimcnt-tool, and must be supposed devoid of taste and elegance 
liy all who as[)ired to thcvsc qualities in their own persons. Here I sketched my 
account of that honest old Sigiuor Orlando Friscobaldo, which with its fine, racy, 
aciid tone that^old crab-apple, G*tf***d, would have rehshed or pretended to 
icbhh, had I been a government-tool ! Here too I have written Table-Talks with- 
out number, and as yet without a falling oft‘, till now that they are nearly done, or I 
should not make this boast. I could swear they not mhw) the thoughts m many 
of them a/e founded as a rock, free as a/r, the tone like an Italian picture. What 
then ? Had the style been like poli.shcd steel, as firm and as bright, it would have 
a\ ailed me nothing, for I am not a government-tool ! 1 had endeavoured to guide 
the taste of the English people to the best English writers ; but 1 had said that 
English kings did not reign by right divine, and that his present Majesty was 
dcscondcil from an elector of Hanover in a right lino ; and no loyal subject 
'M)iild tiflor this look into Webster or Dcckar, because T had pointed them 
"Ul. I had done something (more than any one except Schlegcl) to vindicate 
ilie character of Shakespeare's Flags from the stigma of Erench criticism ; but 
"111 Aiiti-Jacobin and Anti-Gallican writers soon found out that I had said and 
wiitteii that Frenchmen, Englishmen, men, were not slaves by birthright. This 
"as enough to damn the work. Such has been the head and front of my 
ull'eiidmg.” 

‘‘ I have let this passage stand, however criticaV' adds tlie 
author, “ because it may serve as a practical illustration of what 
writers think of themselves when put upon the defensive."' 
Kis friend, Leigh Hunt, who talks to the public as if the whole 
world were at his fire-side, does not speak quite so decidedly 
^1 his own talents, but he never loses an opportunity of 
opening out his heart. But with all his egotism. Hunt 

one of the most generous and sympathizing of human 
leings. He affords a strong illustration of the distinction 
oetween a certain kind of egotism and mere selfishness. 
Ihor Goldsmith was the most Amusing of egotists. He could 
’'ever suppress his self-conceit. He was jealous of every tiling 
and every body that divided the attention which he expected 
fo be lavished on himself Wlien some beautiful yoiuig ladies 
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attracted the attention of the company in his presence, he 
sullenly hinted that there were times and places in which he 
too was admired. This species of egotism was truly unworthy 
of such a man. Richardson, the novelist, was guilty of a 
weakness equally degrading to a mind like his. He would 
never let any visitor escape the hearing of some of his pro- 
ductions ; and once in a large company, when a gentleman 
just arrived from Paris, told him that he had seen one of his 
novels on the French King's table, he pretended not to hear, 
because the rest of the company were at the moment busily 
engaged on other subjects. He waited some time for a pause, 
and then inquired with affected carelessness, What, Sir, was 
that which you were just saying about the French King.” 
“ Oh ! nothing of any consequence," replied his informant 
disgusted with the trick, and resolved to punish him. No 
literary man exceeds Boswell in contemptible self-conceit. 
His failing is too well known to need an illustration. Sir 
Godfrey Knellcr was an awful egotist. 1 have an indistinct 
recollection of some outrageous and profane boast of his 
connected with his merit as a painter. 

I repeat, that all men and women are egotists in their way, 
and that self-praise and self-love are offensive and contempti- 
ble only when they exceed the bounds of justice, and are 
linked to envy, hatred, and all uncharitablcness. When 
we take vast credit to ourselves for unworthy trifles, or 
make ourselves ridiculous by pretending to more virtue or 
genius than we possess, or [illow a spirit of exclusiveness 
or jealousy to blind us to the merits of others, there are 
few (jualities which are more odious than egotism.* But 
these ohensive peculiarities are not necessarily connected 
with a fair and proper pride. Without a certain degree of 
self-confidence and self-esteem, no man can ever become 
eminently great or good ; and it would bo difficult to say 
why any one should be compelled, out of a deference to the 
mean and envious part of mankind, to assume an uncon- 
sciousness of that merit which raises him above them. 


* The more decorous manners of tlie'present age have attached a disproportion- 
ate opprobrium to this foible, and many therefore abstain with cautious nrudence 
from all displays of what they feel. Nay, some do actually flatter themselves that 
they abhor all egotism, and never betray it in their writings or discourse, ou 
watch these men narrowly ; and in the greater number of cases you will find 
thoughts and feelings and mode of expression saturated with the passion of con- 
tempt, which is the concentrated vinegar of egotism.— Cofer/tfye. 
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THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 

C!()ITI.d beauty’s early bloom return, and boyhoods voice of 
mirth, 

Like floral hues and songs of birds when Spring revives the 
eartli ; * 

Tliough forms should fade— and hearts grow cold— and life’s 
fair flowers decay, 

Twere sweet to know that wintry spell ere long might pass 
away ! 

IJ. 

But when life’s fleeting seasons fail, they leave the soul for- 
lorn ; 

F/cn Hope is silent at their close, of all her magic shorn ; 

.Her brief successive lights but lead the pilgrim to his 
doom— 

I'lie cold and dreamless sleep of death— the dungeon of the 
tomb, 

in. 

The green earth glitters in the sun— the skylark bathes in 
light— 

Rich odours float upon the breeze from vernal blossoms 
bright — 

A busy hum of insect joy the cheerful valley fills, 

And wandering Echo’s shout is heard, like laughter, in the 
hills ! 

IV. 

Such sights and sounds and charms we leave, and, dearer far 
than all, 

The faces that we loved in youth — the tones that yet en- 
thral ; — 

Oh ! when the thought of that dark hour o’ershades each 
bliss below. 

How (piails the horror-stricken heart — how voiceless is the 
woe ! 

V, 

Tet when the solemn mandate comes that bids the doomed 
prepare, 

fo change for death’s dark stifling cell the free and jdea- 
sant air, 

fAiu no sweet sound the prisoner cheer — no hope-rekindling 

.. . . . . - 

Ah, yes 1— the voice that frees the soul— the light of endless 
day I 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 

[jADY— thougli no pooiic firo 
Breathe in my verse — no Muse iiis})ire 
My soul with that resplendent loro 
That glitters in the page of MooRi*:-— 

With Words woiiTii’s sentiment profound— 
Or Byron's storm of thought and sound — 
Or classie Campbei.l's patriot glow— 

Or Scorr’s free strain, whose numbers How 
As wildly as the wandering rills 
’Mid Scotia’s proud romantic lulls— 

The state, the tenderness, and power 
Of Southey in his happier hour — 

The gentle truth, and visions bold, 

Of him* the strange sea-tale that told, 

Whose Mariner, with glittering eye, 

Held men like a destiny, 

And whose guileless Genievievc, 

Loved best the songs that made her grieve— 
Or Sheli.ey’s wilderness of dreams, 

His thunder-clouds, and meteor-gleams 
Though powers like these alone are given 
To spirits touched with light from heaven. 
Who seem upon this earth to wave 
Celestial wands — and thousands crave 
A spark of their immortal llame 
To cheer them on the path of fame, 

Yet crave in vain— and ’mid the throng 
E’en I have dared an idle song 
Though barren rhymes my labours raise. 

Boor shrubs on which the sun of praise 
But seldom beams, — I do not fear 
Fair Lady ! thine indulgent ear ; 

For promptly at thy soft command — 

And who could check his heart or hi^nd 
At Beauty’s call ?— I’ve framed a lay 
Whose sound perchance some future day 
May bid thee nail with kind regard 
The memor)^ of thy friend and bard. 

But turning to my task and theme. 

What rays of glory round me stream ! 

The dazzling gems these leaves enclose— 

The various spells that Genius throws 

♦ Coleridge. 
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On every page — tlio flowerets rare 
Transplanted in this bright parterre — 
Strike dumb the faint descriptive Muse 
As sun-beams mock the painter's hues - 
Nor need these simple verses tell 
The hand of Taste iiath chosen well. 


AN INDIAN DAY. 


MORN. 

Lo ! Morning wakes upon the grey hill’s brow, 

Raising the veil of mist meek Twilight wore ; — 

And hark ! from mangoc tope and tamarind bougli 
The glad birds' matins ring ! On Gunga's shore 
Von sable gi’oups with ritual signs adore 
The rising Lord of Day. Above the vale 
Rehold the tall palmyra proudly soar, 

And wave his verdant wreath, — a lustre pale 
Gleams on the broad-fringed leaves that rustle in the gale. 

NOON. 

’Tis now the Noon-tide hour. No sounds arise 
To cheer the sultry calm, — deep silence reigns 
Among the drooping groves ; the fervid skies 
Glare on the slumbering wave ; on yon wide plains 
The zephyr dies, — no hope of rest detains 
The traveller there ; the sun's meridian might 
No fragrant bower, no humid cloud restrains, — 

The silver rays, insufl’erably bright, 
hlay on the fevered brow, and mock the dazzled sight ! 

NIOIIT. 

The gentle Evening comes ! The gradual breeze, 

Tlie milder radiance and the longer shade, 

Steal o'er the scene ! — Through slowly waving trees 
dhc pale moon smiles, — the minstrels of the glade 
Hail night’s fair queen ; and, as the day-beams fade 
Along the crimson west, through twilight gloom 
The hre-fly darts ; and where, all lowly laid, 

The dead repose, the Moslem's hand illume 
Ihe consecrated lamp o’er Beauty’s liallowcd tomb ! 
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THOMAS (^ARI.VLK. 

Thomas CARr.vr.E’s Latter Day Pamphlets Nos. 1. and 11., 
the first on the Present Thm and the second on Model 
Prisons, have created some sensation. We have read tliem 
both with interest, because we were curious to know whether 
the author had really committed himself so grossly as some 
of his critics had maintained. Wo liave road them atten- 
tively and really think that he has been very unfairly 
treated on account' of these pamphlets. There is nothing 
half so extravagant in them as we had been led to expect. It 
is true that we do not wholly agree with him, but it is with 
(Carlyle, as it has been remarked it was with Burke, who, even 
in his progress to a wrong conclusion, scattered a thousand 
amaranthine fiowers of truth on the way-side. We were not 
startled Init grieved and vexed to find it broadly stated that 
Carlyle had avowed liimself an advocate for slavery. It is a 
painful thing to see a great mind take a step backwards at a 
time when even the most ordinary thinkers are making some 
progress in the right direction. We should lament indeed to 
see a man like Carlyle act the part of Lord Brougham, who 
after having been looked upon for years as a “ Schoolmaster 
abroad,'' the great leader in the marcli of intellect, the stur- 
dy champion of Liberty, fixirly turned round upon his fol- 
lowers, and avowed that he had led them astray. We ques- 
tion, however, whether this avowal and change of course 
added one individual besides himself to the cause of Tory- 
ism. From a most enviable elevation he sunk at once into 
general contempt. So may it ever be with all who desert 
tlie standards of Liberty and Truth ! So may it yievev be 
with Thomas Carlyle ? 

Croat thinkers should be more than ordinarily careful to 
aim at clearness and precision of style. Not only vulgar cri- 
tics have misunderstood Carlyle, but men whom he himself 
would be proud to please. With a heart glowing with the 
love of liberty — with a wide and generous sympathy for his 
fellow creatures under all conditions— he has been hooted 
at and ridiculed as the advocate of despotism and the slave 
trade 1 A most deplorable mistake ! It is not so much the 
result of any want of sagacity on the part of the reader as 
the want of simplicity and directness on the part of tbe 
author. Carlyle's chief defect as a writer arises from his 
horror of a common-place. He must say something start- 
ling, and when there is no novelty in his thou^ts he 
aims at oddity and mysticism of style. The consequence 
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is tlial in striving to increase the elVect of what lie says, Ire 
often niillilios it. The reader is howildercd. It a|)[)ears that 
Carlyle has been saddening Ids own heart of late with a 
(Cej) sympathy for the poor in Ireland and in England, and 
111 his earnestne.ss to support their cause has appealed to the 
patriotic feelings of their countrymen, lie maintains that 
Clarity should first look at homo, and ridicules the senti- 
nii'iilalism and spurious pldlanthropy winch leads Exeter 1 1 all 
|)(Ople to head splendid lists of donations to lazy negroes 
nlio liavo all the necessaries of life, while they let tlieir white 
hi'Chren at homo jicrish in the public streets for the want of a 
i riist of bread. This is a right feeling; Init in liis hankering 
after eiVect, his imagination rims away with liim and Ik^ not 
(iiily overstates tlie case, hut with his cloud of strange 
iiiiagi's and stranger words, lie docs hinisi'lf the injury of get- 
iiiig his motives and views entirely misunderstood, d'lie 
inaiii oliject of tliO iinst pamjihh^t is to illpsti’afe the 
fact that the yi'ar 1848 ivas one of “ the most singular, 
disastrous, amazing, and, on the whole, humiliating vein's 
llie TiUropivan world (wer saiv.'’ “ Every where,” eontiniies 
the author, “ immeasnrahh* democracy rose monstrous, loud, 
hlataiit, inarticulate as the voice of chaos.” If an unfair ciilic 
were to stop at this (piotation he might lead the vcadia* 
In eonehidc that Carlvin- was a higli Tory ami mi enemy 
to progress, and it must he confessed that ho is so dn- 
i''niiiii('d that every thing lie says shall he said strongly 
tliiit. Ill' freipKMitly takes Ids di.seiples liy snrprisi*, and juiz- 
/Ics them not a little if they neglect to study him witli 
■'itdition and mal<o (‘very allowance for his pi'cnliar manmu’ 

I «'iilyl(! is so far from Ix'ing a worsliijipcr of the powers that- 
hi* that lie looks upon all of tliom as as “soh'mnly 

'■instituted impostors.” Idiat the spirit of democraey is now 
■'hiinst universal the author demms a tact Ix'yond all dispute, 
hilt the great problem ho lias to solve is what is the 
I'K'aning of it, 

*' For linn risiil Dmorranf, wU'Mi'W'v w*.' may tliiiik of il, lias doclarcd itself 
‘''101 iiie\ iiiihlc diet, of tin; liay.s in winch wc live ; and he who lias any chance 
'0 oisuiiet, or lead, in these da}s must bepn by admittinfj that ; new slreet-bar- 
'"iules, and new .'inarchies, .still more .scandalous if still Ic.ss .sangiuiiar} , ninst rc- 
I'oo and attain return, idl ejoveniinjj; persons everywhere know and admit 
^ riiioeraey, it may be .said e^crywbe^(•, is here . — for .sixty years now, e\ei 
I'Oice the gland or Fiifit French llevoliition, that tnet has been leiribly announced 
" all the world ; in message after ines.sagc, some of them \ery tenible iii- 
; and now at last all the world ought really to believe it. That (he Avoild 
' believe it ; that even Kings now as good as hclicve it ; and know or Avith 
tcirur surmise, that they arc but temporary phantasm Playactors, and that 
^^ 1 ^‘inoeracy is the grand, alarming, imminent and indisjmtable Jleality : this, 
iuir'*r ^^■'■''^'talous pliases wc witnessed in the last two years, is a plia^is 
'Nelf r advancing closer and closer to the very problem 

' > Avliieh it Avill behove us to solve or die -that all ligidiiig and eam- 
"li'i'iif; and eoiditioniiig in regard to the e.iFfme of the riohlem, is hopeless 

. 1 
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and superfluous henceforth. The gods have appointed it so; no Pitt, nor 
body of Pitts or mortal creatures can appoint it otherwise. Democracy, sure 
enough, is here, one knows not how long it will keep hidden underground even 
in Russia and hero in England, though we object to it resolutely in the 
I'orm of street-barricades and insurrectionary pikes, and decidedly will not open 
doors to it on those terms, the tramp of its million feet is on all streets and 
thoroughfares, the sound of its bewildered thousand-fold voice is in all writings 
and speakings, in all thinkings and modes and activities of men ; the soul that 
docs not now, with hoj)e or terror, discern tt, is not the one we address on 
this occasion. What is Democracy ; this huge inevitable Product of the Des- 
tinies, which is everywhere the portion of our Europe in these latter days ? 
'There lies the (jucstion for us. Whence comes it, this universal big black 
Deinocracv : whither tends it ; what is the meaning of it ? A meaning it must 
have, or it would not be here. If we can find the right meaning of it, we 
may, wisely submitting or wisely resisting ami controlling, still hope to live 
in the midst of it ; if we cannot find the right meaning, if we find only the 
wrong or no meaning in it, to live will not be possible ! — The whole social ivis- 
dom of the Present Time is summoned, in the name of the Giver of Wisdom, 
to make clear to itself, and lay deeply to heart with an eye to strenuous valiant 
practice and ciVort, wliat the meaning of this universal revolt of the European 
Populations, which calls itself Democracy, and decides to continue pennu- 
nent, may be.” 

After many jms and cons the author seems to come to the 
coTicliision tliat upon the wliole the strong leaning towards 
dcmoenitical principles is prophetical of good ; that, indeed, 
it has already produced a universal bankiniptcy of imposture 
Tlic multitude, he says, now shout aloud for hallot-boxes and 
universal sndrage, but it is not by these means, he thinks, 
tliat the salutary change from the delusive to the real, is to be 
made pormauent. In tlio following passage he illustrates 
wlnit he moans in objecting to Parliaments and Suffrages and 
Pallot-boxcs as not the most perfect means to secure good 
Oovernmeiit. 

“ Not towards it,, I say, if so ! Unanimity of voting,— that will do nothiii;^ 
for ns if so. Your slop cannot double Cape Horn by its excellent plans of voting 
The ship may vote this and that, above decks and below, in the most hannomous 
extiuisitely constitutional manner : the shij), to get round Cape Horn, will find n 
set of coiiduions alremly voted for, and ii.xcd with adamantine rigour, l>y the 
ancient Elemental Powers, who arc entirely cureless how you Aote. If you can, 
by voting or without voting, ascertain these conditions, and valiantly conform to 
tliem, you will get round the Cape : if you cannot, — the ruffian winds will Uow 
you ever back again ; the inexorable icebergs, dumb pnvy-councillors from 
Idiaos, will midge you with most chaotic ‘ admonition you will be flung half- 
frozen on the Patagonian clilfs, or admonished into sliivcrs by your iceberg oouii- 
I'dlors, and sent sheer down to Davy Jones, and will never get round Cajie Horn 
at all? Unanimity on board ship ; — yes indeed, the ship’s crew may lie very 
nnaiiiinons, which doubtless, for the time being, will be very comfortable to the 
ship’s crew, and to their Phanta.sin Captain if they have one : but if the tack they 
unanimously steer upon is guiding them into the belly of the Abyss, it will nut 
prolit tlicm much!— Ships accordingly do not use the ballot-box at all ; and they 
reject the Pliantasm s])ccies of Captains : one wishes much some other entities,-- 
since all entities lie under the same rigorous set of laws,— 'could be brought to 
shew as much wisdom, and sense at least of self-preservation, the first command 
of Nature. I’haiitasm Captains with unanimous votmgs : this is considered to bo 
all the law and all the prophets, at jiresent,” 

Carlyle exhibits great sagacity in pointing out the imper- 
fections of existing systems, but is not quite so successful 
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Ins ^jlans for new ones. Even with him, witli all his fine pow- 
ers, It is easier to destroy than to build. When he is called 
upon to say what form or mode of Government he wishes to 
substitute for the old ones he tells us to decipher the universe, 
which is more easily said than done. It reminds us of Pope's 
advice to authoi*s — first follow Nature." 

And yonr judgment frame, 

By Aer just standard which is still the same. 

Carlyle means to say, though he does not very lucidly say 
vliat he means, that nature s law is opposed to the authority 
of fools and rogues, and that only those who are really wortliy 
to reign should be placed in high posts, and not the illustrious 
by courtesy or by tnc accident of birth. 

“ Alas, on this side of the Atlantic and on that, Democracy, wc apprehend, is 
jori!\ or impossible ! So much, with certainty of loud astonished contradiction 
from all manner of men at present, but with sure appeal to the Law of Nature ami 
ihc c\cr abiding Fact, may be suggested and asserted once more. The Universe 
Itself IS a Monarchy and flierarcliy ; large liberty ‘ voting’ there, all manner of 
clioicc, utmost free-will, but with condition.s inexorable and immeasurable annex- 
ed to every exercise of the same. A most free commonwealtliy of‘ voters ;’biit 
ujili l'’.ternal Justice to preside over it, Eternal Justice enforced by Almighty 
Tower ' Tins is the model of ‘ constitutions,’ this ; nor in any Nation where there 
lias not yet (in some supportable and withal some constantly-increasing degree) 
Ih'uii coiilidod to the No/tlest, with his select series of Nobler the divine everlast- 
ing duty of directing and controlling the Ignoble, has the ‘ Kingdom of Clod,’ 
which we all pray for, ‘ come,’ nor can ‘ His will’ even tend to be ‘ done on Earth 
as It is ill Heaven’ till then. My Christian friends, and indeed my Sham-Cliris- 
iiiui and Anti-Christian, and all manner of men, are invited to rcllcet on this. 

will find it to be the tnith of the ease. The Noble in the higli place, tlio 
Ignoble m the low ; that is, in all times and in all places, the Almighty Maker’s 
binv. 

“ To raise the Sliam-Nohicst, and solemnly consecrate him by wliatevei' method 
new -devised, or slavishly adhered to from old wont, this, little as wo may regard 
'tf i'< 11 iiraetical blas])hemy forevermore, and Nature will in no wise forget it. Alas, 
thcio lies the origin, the fatal necessity, of modern Democracy every where. It is 
'he Nolilest, not the Sham-Noblest ; it is God Almighty’s Noble, not the ('lourt 
•biilor’s Noble, nor the Able-E<litor’s Noble, that must, in some ajiproxir 
mate degree, fie raised to the supreme place ; he and not a counterfeit, — 
"nder jieiniltics ! Penalties deep as death, and at length terrible as hell-on-cartli, 
my const itutioiiul friend 1 — Will the ballot-box rai.se the Noblest to the chief place ; 
does any sane man deliberately believe such a thing ? That nevertheless is the 
‘mlis]H*iisable result, attain it how we may : if that is attained, all is attained ; if 
'‘"f that, nothing. He that cannot believe the ballot-box to be attaining it, will 
dc comparatively indifferent to the ballot-hox. Excellent for keeping the ship’s 
i i'ew' at peace, under their Phantasm Captain . hut unserviceable, under sueli, for 
getting round Cajic Horn. Alas, that there should be luiraan beings rcipiiring to 
h'l'c these tlungs argued of, at this late time of day !” 

All luankind agree in the abstract principle that tlic foolish 
^‘ful vyicked should be governed by the wise and the good, but 
jhe (-hffiQulty which an enthusiastic philosopher too eavsily over- 
■Toks is to invent some scheme by which the wise and good 
•duill be elected and the foolish and wicked kept out of nower. 

' Ms problem Carlyle docs not solve. He even acknowledges 
♦Mat he that is fittest for governing is often of all men the least 
rolls to govern. What then would lie liavc us do ? Would 

’^vish the people to compel the good and able to act as 
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flulo]’s tluiir own consent ? And wlio would lie appoint 

to select llic ri^dit individual from tlie million ? 

There is notliing we think very dreadful in what Carlyle 
has said in these pamphlets upon the subject of com})cllin|:( 
men to work, llis oljjcction to the GovermnenCs encourage- 
ment of idleness is a very old onc—any thing but original, 
liowcver j'ust. That tlicre must be hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of w'ater all men acknowledge. Carlyle makes a Prime 
Minister address the starving Irish in ratlier impressive lan- 
guage : — 

“ 'i'o c.'K'li of yon I will then sjiy ; Here is work fur yon ; strike into it with 
manlike, soldierlike ohedieiiee uml heartiness, according to the methods here prcs- 
enhed,— wages follow for yon without dillieulty ; all manner of just remuneration 
and at length emancipation itself follows. Refuse to stiikc into it ; shirk the 
heavy luljoiir, disobey the rules— I will admonish and endeavour to incite you ; 
if 111 vain, I will llog you ; if still m vain, 1 will at last shoot yon,— uml make 
(rod's K.iitli, and the lorlorii hoj»e in God’s Battle, free of you. Uiidei-stand it, 1 
u'hise yon ' ’I'he Organisation ol Labour ” — \_Left Spca/itriy, says our veporter.j 

'Cliis is merely one of (/arlylti’s poetical oxtravagaiicos 
nothing more, lie never seriously meant to say that a iiiim 
should he sliot for refusing to work, hut tlio eritics who do not 
imdersland Ids manner, judge of him by tlie very letter of his 
law instead of the s])irit of it. 

The p;un])hl(M> on Model Pmons is even more moderate in 
its gi'imnd tone than that on The rresetU Time, lie objects 
willi some reason that our prisons, formm’ly the sfpiiilid niii- 
s(Ti(w uf evil tliouglits and |)hysi(^al dis(^as(! arc now made so 
singultii’ly ch'an and comfortable that they are a temptation 
to the idle who lind themselvtjs inside the walls of a mud('l 
prison a thousand times ludter lodged and fed than the 
honest nnd hard-working artisan outshb. He tells us that lu' 
Inh'ly visited a model prison that was tmt' of the most perfect 
buildings in hondon. “ Ju my life,” he says, “ 1 never saw 
so clean a building ; probably no Duke in England lives in 
a maiisiou of such jicrfcct and thorough cleanness.” 

“ (hie of (he whole, what a beautiful Lstahlishmeut here fitted up for the aceiuu- 
niodiiliun ol'the scoundrel world male and female ! As I .said, no Duke m Lii;^' 
l.iiul Is, for all rational pnrpose.s which a human being can oi ought to ami ai, 
lodged, fed, tended, taken care of, with sueh iierfection. Of poor eraftsineu lluit 
p.iv r.itesaml taxes from their day’s wage.s, of the dim millions that toil and inuil 
eoiilmually uiidei the sun, we know what is the lodging and the tending. Of the 
Johnsons, Goldsimflis, bulged m their sipiahd garrets ; working often enough aiiii(t 
famine, darkue.ss, tumult, dust and desolation, what work thy have to (lo 
these as ol' ‘ spiiitiial haekwuodsmeii,’ understood to he prc-apjxjinted to siieh n 
hfe, and like the ])igs to killing, ‘ ipiite used to it,’ 1 say nothing. But of Dnkex 
wliieli Duke, I could ask, luuseoeoa, soup, meat, and food in 'general made ready, 
so lit for kcoiiing him in health, m ability to «h) and to enjoy ? Wliieh Duke Iw'' 
a House so thoroughly elean, pure and airy ; lives in an element so wholesoine. 
and pcrfeelly adapted to the uses of soul and body ns this same, vvhiehis provided 
here for the Jkvil’s regiments of the line ? No Duke that I have ever kiio">' 
Dukes are waited on by deleterious French cooks, by jierfmietorv grooms ol the 
ehamber.s, and expensive crowds ol ey c-ser\ ants, mure imagina.y tliaii i'c>d 
while heio, Scienee, Human Intellect ami Bcnelicencc have .'•earelicd 
s.it studious, e.iger to do then* very best ; they have eho'-eii a ical Arii^^t 
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,11 Government to see their best, in nil dctnils of it, »lone. Happy regiments 
,.l flic line, what soldier tunny oaithly or eelestial Rower 1ms sueli a lodging 
i„d nttcndnnee as you here ? No soldier or servant direct or indireet of God or 
i)t Ilian, in this Kiigland at present. Joy to yon,* regiments of the lino. Your 
niiistei, 1 am told, has his Elect, and professes to be ‘ Prince of the Kiiig- 
iloins of this world and truly I see he has power to do a good turn to those 
he loves, m England at least. Shall wc say, May he, may the Devil gne good 
t(ir}ou of it ye Elect of Scoiindrelism ? I will rather pass by, uttering no 
jiia}er at all ; musing rather in silence on the singular ‘worship of God,’ or 
piiietical ‘reverence done to Human Worth’ (which is the outcome and essence 
,ii all real ‘ worship’ whatsoever) among the Posterity of Adam at this day.” 

The only part of this pamphlet we entirely disapprove 
of is C-arlyle’s notion that society should revenge itself on 
criininals by extennination. All punishment is or ou^dit to 
la' for example’s sake and not for revenge. In his hatred of 
crime he involves the criminal. We should have thought a 
liH'oe minded man like Carlyle would have made a generous 
ill Iowan ce for the influences of circumstances even on the best 
iiiitiircs. AVc were not so much .surprized at the Tory Words- 
worth^ writing sonnets in flivor of dcath-punishmeuts which 


* l[(‘i(' is a specimen of Woialsworths anti-reforni SonnetH: — 


Forth rushed, from Envy sprung and Self-conceit, 

A power misnamed the spirit of Reform 

And through the astonished Island swept in storm 

'riin'atening to lay all ordeis at her feet 

Tliat eimsed her way. Now stoops she to entreat 

Eieenee to hide at intervals her head 

Wlien* she may work, .safe, undisquieted, 

In a close box, covert for justice meet. 

St. George of England! keep a watchful c\e 
Fixetl on the suitor ; frustrate her request 
Stifle her hope ; for if the State comply, 

From such Pandorian gift may conu' a jx'st 
Worse than the Dragon that bowed low his crest 
Ihereed by the spear in glorious vietory. 

Moxon's edition of Words leoj'tlis Sonnets, 

It .ippcars tliat Wordsworth’s mind in liis youth, like the minds of his fricuids 
'' iiitlicy aiul Coleridge, was stirred by and enchanted with the French Revolution, 
'"it they all throe lu'came the haters of what they had once IommI. Most of our 
l.ngiNli ]ioets .are on the side of liberty, but the.se three beeame Tories linagirni- 
loe iiK'ii generally go into extremes. “Their gencron.s ardor no cold medium 
Knows ” AVordsworth acknowledged that in the tune of the Revolution he exult- 
1 'I "111 the tiunuph of his soul” wdien he heard that Englishmen had hei n ovi'i- 
iliroHii by tliousarids ! The following is from the Prelude whieh he wrote in early 
hut wliieh he published only a short time before his death. It was his latest 
l"lhlKMllon. 


It was a grief . — 

Grief call it not, ’tvvas anything hut that— 

A conflict of sensations without name, 

Of which he only, who may love the sight 
Of a village steeple, as I do, can judge, 

When in the congregation bending all 
To their great Father, prayers were offered up, 

Or praisch for om country ’.s victories; 

And, ’rnid the simple worshippers, perehanee 
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are now confined almost exclusively to the strongly tempted 
“ lower orders^' but Carlyle’s advocacy of so stern a law has 
a good deal puzzled and vexed us. That Thomas Carlyle 
should have become the advocate of death-punishment, and 
a fierce spirit of revenge, is a fact that we were exceedingly 
reluctant to believe. He will afford a melancholy illustra- 
tion of the remark that when a great intellect goes wrong, 
it runs into those ludicrous or deplorable excesses of which 
mediocre minds aro in no danger. Carlyle seems to fpiotc 
Scripture in support of his terriljle doctrine that society 
should never forgive the man who has sinned against its 
laws. How can men holding such a creed pray to God daily 
to forgive their sim as they fm'give those who have siniml 
Mfamst them ? It would be a direct sclf-condcmnatioii. 
If Carlyle really mean what he seems to say we should- 
like to call his attention to the following spirited and beau- 
tiful hymn of Rcginal Hebcr, and ask him to weigh the 
([uestion fairly whether the Bishop’s verse or his own prose 
exhibits the true spirit of Christianity. They cannot hoik 
do so. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINl'lY. 

I. 

Oil God my sins are manifold, af^.un.st my life tliey cry, 

And all my guilty deeds foregone ii}) to (liy teni]>le fly, 

Wilt thou release my trembling soul that Ut dchpair is driien ? 

“ Forgive,'" a blessed ^olee replied, and thou shalt be forgiven.” 


My focmen lAird arc fierce and fell, they sjuirn me m their pride ; 

They render evil for my good, ni) patience they deride ; 

Arise oh King, and be the proud to righteous ruin driven 
“ Forgive," an aMful answer came, “ as thou wouldst be forgiven.” 

HI. 

Seven times, Oh Lord, I pardoned them, seven times they sinned agiim, 
'riiey practice still to work me woe, they triumph in rny pain, 

Rut let them dread thy vcirgcancc now to jii.st resentment driven ; 

Forgive" the voice of thunder spake, “or never be forgiven.” 

Ill addition to Heber’s poem wc would call Carlyle^ 
attention to tho remarks on prisons and punishments by the 
good Vicar of Wakefield. Here is one passage very 
to the purpose 

“ And it were highly to be wished,” sa^s the Vicar, “ that legislative powvi 
would thus direct the law rather to reformation than severity ; that it 'voul'' 
.seem convinced that the work of eradicating crimes is not by making punidi^ 
incut familiar, but formidable. Then instead of our present prisons, which 
find or make men guilty, which enclose wretches for the commission of 
crime, and return them, if returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of thonj 
sands— wo should sec, a.s in other parts of Europe, places of penitence ai>' 
solitude, where .the accused might be attended by such as could give 
lepeiitancc, if guilty, or motives to a irtue, if innocent. And this, but not tia 
increasing of punishment, is a iMiy to mend a state.” 
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Carlyle is the sort of writer most easily misunderstood ho- 
i-auso ho deals in irony, and is in the habit, partly from in 
tense feeling and partly for the sake of effect and to stir the 
■ higgish, of over-stating a case when he wishes to strike a 
strong blow. We shall wait anxiously for some explanation 
Irom himsolt, for his new publications have excited so strong 
a sensation against him that if he has really been misunder- 
stood or misrepresented ho cannot long resist the temptation 
to say soinething that may keep his admirers in countenance 
and set himself right with the world in general. 

As nations advance in civilization, human life rises in value 
and an increasing abhorrence is manifested of all Draconian 
aws. 1 he British Parliament has within the last half century 
Ijeeu compel] ed by the force of public feeling and opinion to 
mitigate the shocking severity of our old penal statutes. The 
jiimisliment of death has been removed by formal acts of tlie 
Lf'o'islature from upwards of two hundred different offences 
and, we believe, tlyat in practise the law now recognizes but 
one crime, the crime of murder, as the proper subject of its 
last sentence. The old principle of lifo for life, has yet how- 
ever a large body of supporters, and amongst them, as we 
iiavi.' alreiuly said, is the poet Wordsworth, who has writ- 
ten a series of sonnets to impress upon his countrynKm 
that the anxiety to save a single life in tlie case of a 
murdiirer, would be more legitimately directed to the preserva- 
[luii of many lives of infinitely greater value. The majority 
lioweycr, of humane and religious jicrsons have now a strono* 
m'jeetion to the law being armed with the ])Ower of life and 
dvatli. In many cases this is a mere instinctive fecling—an 
unreasoning sympathy witli tlie miserable culprit. Others 
t() it on reflection — remembering that there is no 
^vennty from error in any earthly tribunal, and that death is 
•mTocahle. It is thought also by many that capital pu- 
'nslinient defeats its own purpose, because it too often in- 
^es the feelings of society and even of the judge and 
' ^iry in favor of the offender ; while frequent public exe- 
nitions only harden the public mind, and abate the horror 
even an ignominious death. It has been found that 
viimes are not less frequent in proportion to the severity of 
I'^nal enactments and the number of executions. Some 
} ears ago when men were hung for theft, hundreds in the 
owu ot spectators were robbed by pickpockets. It was their 
aTOst time. Another effect of over severity in the penal 
-luites IS the uncertainty of their being put in execution. 

be hung for pilfering five shillings or break- 
wi? it was difficult to find a prosecutor or a 

and even when the offender was put upon liis trial, 
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it was equally didieult to lind a jury who would convict 
Jiini by an hoiiONt verdict. When for some triHiiifif tlicft tlu^ 
life of a fellow creature lum<»’ upon their breath, tliey rarely 
hesitated to neglect the oldigatioii of an oath. Thei'c 
are innumerable eases on record of verdicts tliat must 
have been the result of the most (Extravagant self-casuis- 
try or wilful falsehood on the part of Juries, occasioned 
hy the a])surd and im])racticablc severity of old laws at a 
period of modern civilization. Whether or not, death as a 
l(Egal punishment should ho wholly abolished, still remains 
a difficult and doubtful (piestion to the Legislator, hut the 
public feeling against capital punishment, whesther that feel- 
ing be right or wrong, is no doubt steadily increasing, and 
ihe Parliament of Gn^at Britain will, in all probability, Ike 
compelled sooimr or later to devise some other punishment, 
(wen for the murderer. Transportation for life is scarcely any 
punishment at all to hard(Ene(l reprobates. It is mere change 
of country, and our expatriated criminals often load inoni 
(Eondbrtable liv(Es abroa(i than they could have done at hoiiic 
They arc frequently far betPEr off with respect to all the ne- 
cessaries of life tlnin many of their honest countrymen, hi 
the case of the criminal in India, he is a particularly fortii- 
iiattE fellow when he (piits its burning shores for the cool and 
wholesome airs of N(ew South Wales. 

W(E agree with CarlyhE in thinhing a rcsidimce in our model 
jirisons still more objectionable tha]i trans])ortation ; and on 
similar grounds. Tlie prisomErs anE better olf iiisidi' the 
walls than most of their friends outside. Such comfortah1»' 
homos, so far from being a check upon crime, oiler a strong 
temptation to it. But the difficulty of inventing an ellicit ni 
secondary punishiiKEiit is immense. It has ])(Erplex('d tlw 
wis(Est lawgivers. It has indeed been discovered thatsobVm// 
lODjliiement is a fearful jmnishiiumt, and in many cases far 
worse than death. But its effects vary as the charact('r and 
temperament of individuals vary. A few weeks solitary com 
tiiiement drives some to insanity or suicide ; while otlicm 
latten on it. One objtEction to it is the immense expense ol 
keeping up such vast establishments as would be nccossarv 
for a systi'ui of confinement in separate apartments'^' for all 
great criminals, Tliosc of our readers who may live beyond 
another (piarter of a century will probably talk (if the gallows, 
once characterized as the sign of a civilized land, as n 
departed symbol of an abrogated law. But what form ol 
punishment will succeed it we shall not pret( 3 nd to predict. 

One of our public critics has expressed himself “ rcallv 
astonished” that Mr. Garlyle’s late publications should have 
“ attracted any notice whatever amongst people of sense.” 
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Carlyle, lie says, '^writes in an idiom which possibly may 
be classical in Timbucktoo or Kamskatka — jiuit because he 
cannot write English. He has abundance of admirers, 
amongst the pretty numerous class of readers and writers 
to whom whatever is heaviiful is disgusting, and nothing 
has attraction but what is deformed and diseased, lilcc their 
otvn minds!' Again, “ Carlyle's genius is the genius of 
a quack" His work on the French Revolution, according 
to the same critic, is “ a stupid book ; of which the very 
title is offensive, because instead of The Histmy of the French 
Revolution, the “ detestable rubbish" is called “ The French 
Revolution, a History." This critic mistakes strong language 
for strong writing. He seems to think that he has dashed to 
the ground the statue of Carlyle and placed liis own upon 
the vacant pedestal. Let him not lay tliat flattering unction 
to his soul- 

Southey once complained that reviewers are apt to assume 
hn air of su[)eriority over the authors under their notie(', 
liulricrously out of keeping with the real characters of the 
jMi’ties. Perhaps it is harclly to be expected from human na- 
1 lire that any man should be placed on the judgment-seat 
and hold a weapon in his hands, which, if rightly wielded, 
is oni; of enormous power, without some little coiisciousucss 
of his own importance. If self-conceit should occasionally 
make him play a few fintastic tricks that excite only a laugh 
i\l his expense, he is easily forgiven, but when he so abuses 
his authority as to assail with oxpres.sions of arrogant con- 
tempt the master spirits of the time, even-handed justice 
eunimeiids the ingreoients of the poisoned chalice to his own 
lips if the critic just quoted can coolly re-cousider not merely 
'diat he has written of Carlyle, but the tone of it, without 
^dishing some portion of it unwritten, he has either less sense 
‘n’ h ss honesty than we are disposed to give him credit for. 

It is not merely a little clique in London that sees more in 
< hrlyle than is seen by this Rhadamanthus who pronounces 
I'im a quack and tells us that the sort of reputation of twelve 
} cars’ onduranco which Carlyle enjoys, could easily be ac- 
<piu’ed by any literary juggler of the meanest capacity, who 
'n)iil(l imitate his outlandish jargon. Carlyle has not been 
known and admired for twelve years only, but for a quarter 
^1 a century, and not by the herd of fools in one corner of 
flic wnrld, but by the leading intellects of more than one 
|'‘^tion. He is even more popular in America than in Eng- 
and the first German critics have ap}>reciated his 
I’ommeiits on their own authors. “Some the style infatu- 
says Cowpor, “ and by a tune entranced," they “ surren- 
' '‘‘'judgment hood- winked." But the harsh, abrupt and bar- 

E I 
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baric sounds of Carlyle’s instrument, we must confess, drive 
away hundreds of hearers who might otherwise be well enough 
disposed to receive with respect and admiration the subject- 
matter of his revelations. And yet his spell, according to 
some unbfclievers, resides wholly in his style, and when that 
is translated into plain English, the reader wonders that the 
magic of strange words should make simple truisms so mys- 
tical and startling. 

We have been asked to point out a single new thought in 
the pages of Carlyle. We would ask our querist in return to 
point out a perfectly new thought (a thought true as well as 
mw) in any other writer. Tt would be difficult to point out a 
thougjit in Shakespeare that has never occurred to another 
man. Originality in literature docs not consist in the utter- 
ance of something never thought before, but 

Wliat oft was thought, but ne’er so well exj)rcssc(l. 

Shakespeare is the most original poet that ever lived, but 
does his originality consist in thoughts which never passed 
through another mind, or feelings tliat never stirred another 
heart ? Very far from it. If he had been original in this sense 
of the word, lie would have been long since neglected Jind for- 
gotten. Carlyle is a thoroughly original writer, inasmuch as 
his thoughts are not borrowed from the pages of otlu^r 
authors, hut rise spontaneously from the de])t]is of his owu 
soul ; they differ from other men’s thoughts in being mor(i 
strongly conceived, and more forcibly cxjiressed. We are not 
now speaking of mere arguments or opinions, or specula- 
tions respecting particular branches or details of human know 
lodge in which men from time to time take different sides, 
until tlic general and irresistible advance of science demo 
lishes many specious theories and much ingenious logic. We 
allude to those thoughts and feelings, which, under certain 
moditications and with different degrees of strength or weak- 
ness exist in almost every human head and heart, and were the 
same in the days of Homer and in the land of Greece as in 
those of Shakespeare in the British Isles. In spcaldng of the 
origiiuility of a thinker like Carlyle, it is unnecessary to rofer 
to speculations on temporary topics, for though he occasion- 
ally touches on these, and sometimes even makes them 
ostensibly his main subject, the real staple of his works is 
of universal and eternal interest; and with him objects the 
most trifling and evanescent are texts for* the profounde'sr 
meditation. 

Carlyle’s philosophy is the exact antithesis of that or 
Jerciny Bentliam. To the former the spiritual world is every 
thing : the material, almost nothing. He struggles eariiestl' 
against the utilitarian tendencies of the time. Ho calls it 
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a nioclmnical age ; and does his best to make ns remember 
that we are not mere machines, and that the physical is not 
the only or the best part of our nature. There is not much 
aovdfy in all this, but a great deal of and he feels it 
liiiiiself, and makes others feel it more deeply than it was ever 
felt before. His strange style, which is now admired by a 
few, would be intolerable to all, but for the force of intellect 
that gives it life and power. It would be purely ludicrous or 
disgusting in feeble hands ; and therefore there is little dan- 
f/or of its being adopted generally by w^ak thinlmrs. They 
iiiul a conventional smoothness of manner more easy to 
su[)port and better suited to decent common-places. But 
the Carlyle style informed with the Carlyle spell is often 
wonderfully impressive and picturesque, and makes us feel 
that the writer only “ wants the accomplishmept of verso'" 
to show that he is a true poet. A few of his felicitous pic- 
turf'.s, expressed sometimes in a single word, if marriecl to 
verse, would make the fortune of almost any poet. But the 
iiis[)ircd epithets and images that on the poet’s page bear 
th(^ .stamp of immortality arc soon passed over and forgotten 
111 the prose essay. 

Critics who assert that Carlyle uses a barbarous jargon 
hccause he cannot write plain English, should turn to his 
Life of Schiller, which was written some twenty-five years 
!i[(o. Let them carefully peruse a few pages of it and ihen 
fisk themselves if they could write more simply or more 
[(crspicuously. Or let them endeavour to write ns forcibly 
as Carlyle in his later style. They will not find it a very easy 
task. 


SONNET— SUNSET. 

The summer sun had set, — the blue mist sailed 
Along the twilight lake, — no sounds arose, 

Save .such as hallow Nature"s sweet repose. 

And eharm the air of Peace. Young Zephyr hailed 
The trembling Echo, — o’er the lonely grove 
The Night’s melodious bard, — sad Philomel, 

A plaintive music breathed, — the soft notes fell 
Like the low-whi.spered vows of timid love ! 

I paused awhile, entranced, and such sweet dreams 
As haunt the pensive soul — intensely fraught 
With sacred incommunicable thought 
A-nd silent bliss profound— with fitful gleams, 
Caught from the memory of departed years, 

Hashed on my mind, and woke liaurious tears. 
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Alas ! wliat mystic changes mark 
Our pilgrimage below ! 

As fitful as the nre-fly's spark 
Tlie gleams of pleasure glow, 

And leave the startled spirit dark 
Leneath the night of woe ! 

II. 

We learn not why the lustre dies, 

Nor why the darkness spreads ; 

For oft on Penury’s wintry skies 
The soul its sundij^ht sheds ; 

While wreaths that h ortiine’s votaries prize 
Arc placed on aching heads. 

HI. 

And e’en fiiir Virtue's holy spell 
Not always here avails ! 

Full many a noble heart may tell 
How oft her magic fails, 

When throngs of restless thoughts rebel, 
And hideous gloom prevails. 

IV. 

And what we hear, or what we sec. 

And what we think, or feel ; 

As dream-like as the clouds may be 
That through the twilight steal ! — 

Oh, God ! each mortal mystery, 

Tiiou only canst reveal ! 


AN ACROSTIC. 


Hath she not an aspect fine, 

Air and features half divine ; 
Riches misers could not measure, 
Rarest of the best heart’s treasure ; 
Innocence and friendship true ?— 
Eh ! says Harriei^ tell me who ? 
ThiS; sweet Lady, this is you ! 
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’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Pope's Essay on Criticism,*^ 
’Tis not enough his verses to complete 
In measure, numbers, or determined feet ; 

Or render things by clear cxprc.ssion bright, 

And set each object in a proper light : 

To JiU proportioned terms he must dispense, 

And make the sound a picture of tlic sense. 

Pitt's Translation of Vida's Art of Poetry. 


Doctor Johnson has remarked, that “the notion of imita- 
tive metre, and the desire of discovering frequent adapta- 
tions of the sound to the sense, have produced many wild 
Tonccits and imaginary beauties.'' The truth of this obser- 
vation does not overthrow the critical canon which Pope has 
rt'uderetl so familiar. As well might the occasional mi lures 
of the painter, or the mistaken interpretations of different 
ju(lj.fes,hc adduced as an argument against the existence or 
value of some peculiar and subtle beauty in the pictorial art. 
It is not every spectator who understands the expression of 
JIaphaelle's faces. When a pedantic coxcomb was lauding that 
tU’cat artist to the skies, in the presence of Northcote, tho 
hiitvv could not help saying, “ If there was nothing in Ra- 
pliaolle but what you can see, we should not now lie talking 
of him." 

The effect of imitative harmony in verse is generally best 
filipreciatcd by a learned car and a cultivated taste ; but it is 
in some instances of so palpable a character as to be percep- 
tililc to the dullest reader, though he is not perhaps able to 
e.\plain the cause. Imitative harmony in verse is not a mo- 
dern discovery or invention. Homer has been celebrated as 
the poet, who of all others exhibited the happiest adaptation 
of sense to sound. Vida, in his Art of Poetry, has illustrated 


In Spence’s Anecdotes, Pope’s remarks on this subject are thus reported 
I have followed tho significance of the numbers, and tho adapting them to the 
much more even than Drydcn; and much oftener than any one minds it. 
I iii ticularly in the tran.slations of Homer, where ’twas most necessary to do so ; 
and in the Dunciad often, and indeed in all my poems. The great rule of verse 
I’’ to be musical ; this other is only a secondary consideration, and should not jar 
to« much with the former. 1 remember two lines I wrote, when I was a boy, that 
Were very faulty this way. ’Twas on something that I was to describe as pass- 
away as quick as thought 

So swift— this moment here, the next ’tis gone, 

So imperceptible tlie motion.” 
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Virgil’s great excellence in this respect. In point of fact, tlic 
art of selecting sounds expre.ssivc of things is resorted to 
even in common conversation. All good Poets, and even 
Orators, attend more or less closely to the mle in question 
though often quite unconsciously. The passions naturally 
suggest fit ana faithful sounds. Love and sorrow prompt 
smooth and melodious expressions, and violent emotions ob- 
tain utterance in words harsh, hurried, and abrupt. We see 
therefore tliat this critical canon is founded in nature. It is 
not, however, to bo denied, that like many other good rules 
we may make a great deal too much of it ; for a too eager 
and ambitious attempt to copy nature in this respect may 
lead to a total want of it ; as those writers who arc pathotie 
or passionate on system become mawkish and ridiculous. 
The poet should trust wholly to his genuine impulses, unles.s 
he have art enoimh to hide his art, which comes after all to 
the same thing, tor the perfection of art is nature. 

Those readers who are not already familiar with Christo- 
pher Pitt’s translation of Vida, would do well to turn to it, if 
they feel any interest in the subject of this paper.* Pitt was 
not a poet, lie wanted fancy and passion ; but he was a clas- 
sical scholar and a correct and skilful versifier. His translatioji 
of the JHucid, though greatly inferior to Dryden’s, has been 
praised by Johnson, and his Vida’s Art of Poetry was ori(!0 
popular. It is curious to compare his translation of Vida 
with those passages which I’ope has imitated in his Essay on 
Criticism. ^ The following is one of the most celebrated ex- 
amples of imitative harmony in the English language 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 

But when lond surges lash the sounding shore, 

I’he hoarse, rough verso should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labouns, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla scour.s the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn and skims along the main. 

Pope's Essay on Criitcism. 

Let us compare these lines with the translation of the cor- 
respondent passage in Vida : — 

Wlicn things arc small, the terms shoidd still be so. 

For low word.5 please us when the theme is low, 


* Or they may go to the Latin original, which Pope seems to have read with 
great delight, lie has paid the author a handsome tribute of admiration. 

Immortal Vida 1 on whose honored brow 
The poet’s bay.s and critic’s ivy grow ! 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame ! 
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But when some giant^ horrible and grwi. 

Enormous in his gait, and vast in every limb, 

Comes towering on ; the swelling words must rise 
In just proportion to the monster’s size. 

If some large weight his huge arms strive to shove 
The verse too labours ; the thronged words scarce move. 

When each stiff clod beneath the ponderous plough 
Cnimbles and breaks, th’ encumbered lines march slow. 

Not less, when pilots catch the friendly gales, * 

Unfurl their shrouds and hoist the wide-stretched sails. 

But if the poem suffer from delay 
Let the lines fly precipitate away. 

And when the viper issues from the brake. 

Be quick — with stones, and brands, and fire attack 
His rising crest, and drive the scqient back. 

VitCs Vida. 

Some of the lines in italics are so admirable, that I can- 
not help preferring them to those of Pope. The overflow- 
iiig of the second italic line, as if the object were too vast 
[(ir tlio usual limit of the verse, and the abrupt yet sonorous 
iri rjiiiiati on in the middle of the third line, are contrived with 
('\([uisite skill and judgment. The rapidity of the last four 
linos is also a highly successful exertion of poetical art, and 
is greatly superior to Pope s illustration of quick motion. 
His last long lumbering line is any thing but expressive of 
i xtreiiic swiftness, and as Johnson has rightly observed, the 
word unbending is one of the most sluggish in the language. 
Tho line gives an idea of space, but not of celerity. How 
Mijierior, as an example of quickness, is the following : — 

Let the lines fly precipitate away. 

And how exceedingly felicitous is the pause at “ Be quick,'' 
~aud the eager enumeration of the means of destruction ! 

Hut ill the illustration of fnnooikness and of toil, Pope 
1.^ superior to Pitt, and he also cxliibits a gi-eat advantage 
over Jiini in the general elegance and tinisli of his perform- 
‘‘uico. Pitt has been obliged to borrow several of Pope's ex- 
pi'essioiis, and some of his own are wretchedly prosaic. “ Strive 
i<> ’dtoee," for instance, is detestable. The ensuing couplets 
nre not to be comparetl with the first four lines in tlie extract 
Imin Pope : — 

To the loud call each distant rock re])Iics ; 

Tossed by the storm tho towering surges rise ; 

While the hoarse ocean heats the sounding shore, 

Dashed from the strand the Hying waters roar, 

Flash at the shock, and gathering in a hcaji, 

The liquid mountains rise, and overhang the deep. 

But when blue Nei'tunc I'rom his car surveys, 

And calms at one regard the raging seas, 

Srretelu’d like a peaceful lake the deep subsiiles, 

And the pitclicd vessel o’er the surface glides. 


rut's Vida. 
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Thi.s is tame and prosaic, with the exception of the Alex- 
andrine in italics, wliich is liighly expressive and pictur- 
esque. I must here quote a couplet from Wordsworth : 

An<l .see tlie ehildrcii sporting; on the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

The second is a magnificent line, and has an immortal 
air. The sound and the sense are equally impressive. It i.s 
even superior to a similar passage in Shelley, which is yet a 
very line one. 

And hear the sea 

Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Pope in his Homers Iliad has also a beautiful ocean 
sketch 

The waves beliind impel the waves before 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. 

While on the subject of the sea, I may as well also rckr 
to Lord Byron, whose oceanic poetry lias many illu.stra- 
Uons of Pope’s favourite rule. What a free, wave-like, sweep- 
ing harmony pervades the following extpiisite stanza : — 

Once more upon the waters ! yet once more ' 

And the wave.s bound beneath me like a .steed 
That know.s its rider. Welcome to their roar ' 

Swift bo their guidance wheresoe’er it lead ! 

Though the strained ma.st should (piiver as a reed, 

And tile rent canvas lluttering strew the gale, 

Still must I on ; for 1 am as a weeil 

Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail 

Wlicre’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail I 

The harmony of this splendid Spenserian stanza, (a forin 
of verse which Shelley considered inexpressibly delightful) is 
(luite perfect, and the ideas are in unison with the Tniisic 
h or some portion of its excellence the noble poet was per- 
haps indebted to James Montgomery, of Sheffield, who liad 
previously written : — 

lie only, like the occan-wccd uptorn 
And loose along the world of waters borne, 

Was cast, companionlcss, from wave to wave. 

In Lord Byron’s grand and vivid description of a storm 
amongst the mountains, there is a specimen of imitative 
harmony : — 

Fai' along 

From peak to jicak, the rattling crag.s among, 

Leaps the live thunder ! 

But let me return to Pope, who after all has given us move 
specimens of this peculiar beauty than almost any other 
poet. What an admirable illustration of a lame Alexandrian 
IS the following : — 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

The hitch in the verse at the word dratjs has an excellent 
effect and comjdetcs the imago. But Alexandrines are not 
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jihvjiys needless/’ though they cannot bo very often intro- 
duced in a poem in the heroic couplet without an awkward 
cft'cct. In winding up the volume of sweet sounds in the 
Spenserian stanza their grace and fitness are unquestionable. 
Tiic ccesural pause of an alexandrine is after the sixth sylla- 
ble. It ought never to divide a word ; for when it does do 
so, there is a perplexing opposition between the pause of 
sound and the pause of sense. It has always excited my 
surprise that Shelley, who was deeply learned in the mys- 
teries of versification, should have so frequently transgressed 
this rule. Even Spenser himself has occasionally an awk- 
alexandrine. Here are specimens : — 

And decked with pctirls, which the Indian seas for her prepare, 
Great likiriGf unto many, hut true h>vc to few'. 

Of turtle doves, she sitting in an ivory chair. 

The rest was all in yellow robes arrayed still. 

Tlie reader sometimes hesitates for a moment how to read 
sttcli linos as these. They require to be humoured a little. The 
(‘(csunil pause, for instance, falls in the first lino after tlie-Ind, 
which must bo read as one syllable, and yet be somewhat 
slurred over. And the y of the word 'many, in the sccontl 
lino, is to he almost linked unto the hut (y— but). The reader 
has his choice of the metre or the sense. Ho cannot attend 
toliolh at once in these cases. 

The following lines from the Essay on Criticism illustrate 
the rules they would enforce : — 

Tlie.se e([ual syllables alone rc({uirc, 

Thy’ oil the cur the open vowels tire ; 

While expletives their feeble aid f/o join, 

And — ten — low — words — oft — creep — in — one — dull — line.* 

In the next couplet, I tliink Dryden's name should stand 
ui the ]daco of Denham’s. The first lino has the easy vi- 
^^oui-” of which it speaks : — 

And praise the easy vigour of a lino 

Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness join. 

The anecdote given by Leigh Hunt of Moore’s repeating 
with great gusto, the following lines by Drydcn, remarkable 
hn- tlieir “ easy vigour/’ pleasantly occurs to me at this mo- 
iiient : — 

I.<et honor and preferment go for gold, 

But glorious beauty is n’t to bo sold. 


* There arc, however, many very spirited monosyllabic lines in English poetry. 
K'le IS an instance from Pope himself : 

Nny,JI}t mr, Py mt, far at pole from pole ! 
lii'io Alp» bi’lwccn H-*, and wljylc oceans loll' 

F 1 
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A comparison of a couplet of Drydcn’s with two of Doc- 
tor Johnson’s, places the unaffected force and freedom of the 
former in a striKing light 

Let ohservaUon with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru, 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 

Then say, &c. 

Listen to Glorious John Dryden, and compare his brevity 
and directness with the pompous pleonasms of the author of 
the Rambler : — 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue. 

Hn^litt, I think, mentions that it was Wordsworth who 
first brought those two passages into juxtaposition. 

Tlio modulation of the following lines from Diydcn’s 
“ Theodore and Honoria” is in admirable keeping witli tlic 
subject. The pauses are very happily arranged 

While listening to the murmuring leaves he stood 
More than a mile immersed within the wood j 
At once the wind was laid ; the whispering sound 
Wa-s dumb ; a rising earthquake rocked the ground ; 

With deeper brown the grove was ovcrsiu’cad, 

A sudden horror seized his giddy head, 

And his cars tingled and his colour llcil. 

Here is another passage of a similar character from the 
same poet: — 

The fanning wiml upon her bosom blows ; 

To meet the fanning wind her bosom rose ; 

The fanning wind and piudiiig stream continue her repose. 

In Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day (Alexander’s Feast,) 
there are numerous adaptations of sound to sense. The re- 
])ctition of the word fallen in the following lines has a re- 
markably fine effect : — 

He sang Darius great and good, 

Ry too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen , fallen. 

Fallen from his high estate 

And weltering in his blood. 

There is a similar beauty in the ensuing : — 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked. 

Sighed and looked, and sighed again ; 

At length with love and wine at once oppressed 
The vanquished Aictor sunk upon her breast. 

The variation of the time in the following passage is eX' 
tremely happy 

Now strike the golden lyre again : 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain ; 
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Break his hands of sleep asunder^ 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder I 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head. 

As awaked from the dead. 

And amazed he stares around ! 

Dryden seems to have particularly enjoyed the efiect of 
r(iprescntative hannony. Tlio following verse from a song in 
liis Kiiig Arthur has a very martial sound : — 

Come, if you tiarc, our tmmpcts sound ; 

C<une, if you dare, the foes reboimd ; 

W e come, we come, we come, we come, 

Sags the double, double, double beat of the thundering d/ urn. 

Tliis, however, is a repetition of some lines in the first of 
tlie author's two Odes for St. Cecilia s Day 

The trumpet’s loud clangor 
. Excites us to arms, 

With slirill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 

The doulde, double, double beat of the thundering di urn 
(hies hark ! the foes come ; 

Charge, cliargo, ’tis too late to retreat. 

Tlicsc noisy linos arc pcrhajis not in the best taste, and 
I’omind me of I’ope s description of Sir Kichard Black- 
more : — 

Wliat I like Sir Richard, rumhling rough and fierce 
With arms, and George and Bninswick crowd the\ersc, 
lleiid with tremendous sound your ears asunder 
Witli gun, drum, trumjiet, hlunderbuss ami thunder ! 

In Bonncl Tliornton’s burlcstpic Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, 
tlicre is the following amusing specimen of imitative harmo- 
ny 

In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 

And clattering and l)attering and clapping combine : 

Witli a ral) and a tap, while the hollow side sounds. 

Up and down Icajjs the flap, and with rattling reliounds. 

Though Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day is generally ad- 
mitted to be a failure, and to be in almost every respect 
greatly inferior to Dryden's Alexander’s Feast, it is not utterly 
devoid of merit. Dr. Johnson highly commends the third 
f^tanza, in which ho says “ there are numbers, images, harmo- 
ny and vigour, not unworthy the antagonist oiP Dryden." 
Br. Aiken remarks of the first stanza (which I shall hero 
quote), that it “ seems to imitate happily the music it 
describes^:"-— 

Descend ye Nine ; descend and sing ; 

The breathing instruments inspire , 

W tvkc into voice each silent string 

And sweep the sounding lyre! 
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In a sadly pkasina strain 
Let the warbling lute complain ; 

Let the loud trumpet sound 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound ; 

While in more lengthened notes and slow, 

The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 

Hark ! the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear, 

Now louder, and yet louder rise, 

And fill with spreading sounds the skies ; 

Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notes, 

In broken air trembling, the wild music floats, 

. TMl by dearees, remote and small, 

The strains decay. 

And melt away 
In a dying, dying fall. 

liut though Dr. Johnson bestows a general approval on this 
poem (the least successful of all Pope's works), and though he 
honours some passages with particular praise, this first stanza, 
.ho says, consists of sounds well chosen indeed, but only 
sounds." I have already admitted the danger of too much 
attention to the art of representative metre, as it may lead the 
poet to overlook far more important considerations, and to 
sacrifice sense to sound. A similar danger, however, is 
common to all other arts. The painter as well as the poet 
may make too much of his accessories, and too little of his 
mam subject. This is no reason, however, why the painter’s 
accessories or the poet's metrical details should be treated 
with indifference or contempt. The music of verse seems 
to have a natural affinity to what may be called the music 
of thought, and no reader of nice ear or poetical sensibility 
can fail to appreciate its worth. “ Harmony of period and 
melody of style," says Shenstone, have greater weight than 
is generally imagined in the judgment we pass upon writing 
and writers. As a proof of this, let us reflect, what texts of 
Scripture, what linos in poetry, or what periods wo most 
remember and quote, either in verso or prose, and we shall 
find them to be only musical ones." beautiful thoughts 
and exquisite emotions “ involuntarily move harmomous 
numbers." 

One of Pone's best attempts at imitative harmony is his 
description of the toil of Sisyphus 

With many a weaiy step and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 

Tiio huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down and smokes along' the ground. 

To every reader, who has gentility enough to aspirate the 
li8, the second line is quite a task. He has given us another 
lino that moves with tho same difficulty 

“ Aud when up ten sleep slopes j'ou’vc dragged your thighs.” 
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Here indeed 

Tho lino too labours, and the words move slow. 

Mr. Crowe, the author “ of Lewisdon Hill,” has attempted a 
new version of this celebrated passage on the labor of Sisyphus, 
and it is not without great merit, though unequal perhaps 
to that of Pope 

Then Sisyphus I saw, with ceaseless pain 
Labouring beneath a ponderous stone in vain. 

With hands and feet striving, with all his might 
He pushed the unwieldy mass up a steep height ; 

But cro he could achieve his toilsome course, 

Just as he reached the top, a sudden force 
Turned the curst stone, and slipping from his hold 
Down again, down the steep refunding, down it rolled 

Paradise Lost abounds in examples of the beauty of which 
1 am now treating. The toil of Satan almost equals that of 
Sysiphus ; — 

So lie, with difficulty and labour hard, 

Moved on : with difficulty and labour he — 

Now for the “ harsh thunder'* of tho gates of Hell ! With 
what rapidity they fly open ! 

On a sudden open fly 
Witli impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
T'he infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate. 

Harsh thunder. 

Here is a happy imitation of an echo : — 

--I fled and cried out, death ! 

Hell trembled at tho hideous name and sighed 
From all her caves, and back resounded, death I 

The pauses ^ter the words shook, gknies and dovm dropped 
in the next extracts are very effective : — 

And over them triumphant Death liis dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike. 

And hardening in his strength, 

Glories, for never since created man 
Met such embodied force. 

From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropped, and all the budded roses fled. 

The quick and joyous movement of the ensuing verses is a 
happy instance of representative harmony : — 

Let the merry bells ring round. 

And the jocund rebeck sound. 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequered shade. 

Tlicrc is a watery music in the following lines : — 

Fountains 1 and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
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A line in Hurdis’s Vilktge Curate admirably describes the 
sea-waves rolling back from a stony shore 

Raking with harsh recoil the pebbly steep. 

Charles Tennyson, brother of the poet-laureate, has the 
following noble description of the ocean-tide : — 

Tlie ocean at the bidding of the moon 
For ever changes with his restless tide ; 

Flung shore-ward now, to be re-gathered soon 
With kingly pauses of reluctant pride 
And semblance of return. 

Dyer in his “ Ruins of Rome/' a poem that Wordsworth 
remarks has been veiy undeservedly neglected, has a fine 
specimen of imitative harmony, in which the fall of ruins is 
represented with great effect. The passage is quoted by 
Jolinson with commendation ; — 

The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, ’mid his orison, liears 
Aghast the voice of the time ; disparting towers 
Tumbling all precipitate down dashed 
Rattling around^ loud thundering to the moon. 

Here is a description of carriage-wheels descending and 
ascending a hill. It is noticed by Mr. Crowe, but I know not 
who the author is. It is a good deal in the style of the prcced- 
. ing extract 

Which in their different courses ts they pass 
Rush violently down precipitate, 

Or slowly turn, oft resting, up the steep. 

Dyer, in his poem of “ The Fleece," well describes the sud- 
den delay in a ship's progress on the Indian Ocean by a 
cessation of wind 

With easy course 

The vessels glide ; unless their speed be stopped 
By dead calms, that oft lie on those smooth seas, 

While every zephyr sleeps : then the shrouds drop ; 

The downy feather on the cordage hung. 

Moves not ; the flat sea shines like yellow gold, 

Fused in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide. 

Dyer had a singularly fine ear for the music of verse. 
His “ Ruins of Rome'' is full of exquisite specimens of me- 
trical harmony, and exhibits a rare power of description. 
Here is a musical passage 

Thine too those musically falling founts. 

To slake the clammy lip ; adown they fall • 

Musical ever; while from yon blue mils. 

Dim in the clouds, the radiant aqueducts 

Turn their innumerable arches o’er 

The spacious deserts, brightening in the sun, 

Proud and more proud in their august approach. 

High o'er irriguous uxles, and woods and towns, 
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Glide the soft-whispering waters in the wind, 

And here united pour^their ^ver streams 
Among the figured rocks in murmuring falls 
Musical ever. 

The following remarkably successful adaptation of sound to 
sense is from Pope's Homer’s Iliad. It has greater freedom 
of vei^ification than the translator usually displays ; — 

As from some mountain’s craggy forehead torn 
A rock’s huge fragment flics, with fury borne, 

(Whieli from the stubborn stone a torrent rends) 

Precipitate the ponderous mass descends; 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bomids, 

At every shock the crackling wood resounds; 

Stdl gathering strength, it smokes ; and urged amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain ; 

There stops , — &c. 

Hero are two more specimens of happy imitation of the 
sense by the sound ; the first from the translation of the 
Odyssey, and the second from that of the Iliad : — 

• The string let fly 

Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow’s cry, 

Loud sounds the ax, redoubling strokes on strokes, 

On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Oecp echoing groan the thickets brown. 

Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Tito ensuing lines froiji Shakespcai'c’s Troilus and Cres- 
sida ” seem inflated with the bulky meaning : — 

The large Achilles, on his press’d bed lolling, 

From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause. 

The same may be said of this line from Milton : — 

Wallowing unwieldy— enormous in their gait. 

Tlic tempest invocated by Lear rattles rapidly and loudly 
in the second lino of the following extract : — 

Blow winds and crack your checks I rage ! blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout, 

Till you have drenched our steeples. 

The progress of Milton’s fiend is a very striking illustra- 
tion of the effect to be gained by an artful and choice ar- 
rangement of words. The poet Imew how to use monosylla- 
bic lines to the best advantage. 

The fiend 

O’er bog, o’er steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings or feet pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps or flies. 

Here is a similar passage from Pope’s Homer’s Iliad : — 

First march the heavy mules securely slow, 

O’er tiills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks they go. 
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Cowley laboured hard to produce an echo to the sense, 
and sometimes succeeded, as the last of the next four lines 
may show. 

He who defers his work from day to day, 

Does on a river’s brink expecting stay, 

Till the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone, 

Which runsy and as it runs, for ever will run on. 

Dr. Johnson observes of this last line, that “ it is an exam- 
ple of representative versification, which perhaps no other 
English line can equal.'' 

Here is a sketch by Cowley of a famished lion 

His bloody eyes he hurls around, his sharp paws 

Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild about 

Lashing his angry tail, and roaring out. 

To the following line Cowley thinks it necessary to attach 
a note : — 

Nor can the glory contain itself in the endless space. 

“ I am sorry," says the poet, that it is necessary to 
admonish the most part of readers, that it is not by negli- 
gence that this verse is so loose and long, and, as it were, 
vast. It is to paint, in the number, the nature of the thing 
which it describes, which I would have observed in divers 
other places of this poem (the Lavideis) that else will pass 
for very careless verses : as before 

And over-run the neighbouring fields with violent force. 

In the second book : 

Down a precipice deep, down ho casts them all. 

And 

Fell adown Ids shoulders with loose care. 

In the third. 

Brass was his helmet, his boots brass, and o’er 

His breast a thick plate of strong brass he wore. 

In the fourth, 

Like some fair pine o’crlooking all the ignoble wood. 

And, 

Some from the rocks cost themselves down headlong. 

And many more ; but it is enough to instance in a few 
The thing is, that tho disposition of words and numbers 
should be such as that out of the order and sound of them 
the things themselves may be represented. This the Greeks 
were not so accurate as toliind themselves to : neither have 
our English poets observed it as far as I can find The 
Latins ((^ui Musas volunt severim'es) sometimes did it, and 
their pnnee, Virgil, always, in whom the examples arc 
numerous, and taken notice of by all judicious men.’' 
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,1 ‘ I know not/’ observes Dr. Johnson, in quoting this passage, 
' whether he (Cowley) has, in many of these instances, at- 
uined tlie representation or resemblance that he purposes. 
Verse can imitate only sound and motion ; a houndtess verse, 
11 Jmdlovg verse, and a verse of brass or of strmig brass, 
seem to comprise very incongruous and unsociable ideas. 
What there is peculiar in the sound of the line expressing 
loose care, I cannot discover ; nor why the pine is taller in 
ail Alexandrine than in ten syllables.” 

One would hardly have supposed that Cowley had so much 
studied versification, for there are few poets in whose pro- 
ductions (sometimes so truly felicitous) there are more irre- 
oular and careless line.s. 

1 need not give any further specimens, for every reader, 
though lie may not previously have studied the subject, must 
now understand the nature of imitative harmony in verse, 
ltdeiiends, it will be seen, sometimes on the sound of par- 
ticular words, sometimes on the management of the pauses, 
souuUhnes on the length or shortness of the metrical feet, 
;ujd sometimes on all these circumshrnccs artfully or hap- 
uilv combined. 
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lyADY ! if from my young, but clouded brow, 

The light of rapture lade so fitfully — 

If the mild lustre of thy sweet blue eye 
Awake no lasting joy, — Oh ! do not Thou, 
bike the gay throng, disdain the mourner’s woo. 

Or deem his bosom cold !— Should the deep sigh 
Seem to the voice of bliss unmeet reply — 

Oh ! bear with one whoso darkened path below 
The Tempest-fiend hath crossed 1 The blast of doom 
►Scatters the ripening bud, the full-blown llower 
Of flopc and Joy, nor leaves one living bloom, 

Save Love’s wild evergreen, that dares its power, 

And clings to this lone heart, young Pleasure s tomb, 
Like the fond ivy on the ruined tower ! 


IS25. 
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INDIAN SPORT. 

A Y(3UNG odicer of the Bengal Army was proceedin<^ u 
tlic Oanges to join his regiment. One sultry day he tlire\\ 
up the Venetian window of his budgerow, and perceiving, 
as he supposed, on the distant shore, a numerous assemblage 
of dark-plumaged birds, he levelled his gun and fired. ll(i 
watched the ball leap along the smooth surface of the water 
until it arrived at the shore and seemed to penetrate into 
the very midst of them. To his astonishment not a wing 
stirred. Another shot— and another—and another but 
the small dark figures remained as stationary as ever ! The 
shore glared with hot light. The water dazzled him witli 
its intolerable radiance, and the air glimmered like the sand 
of a desert. Ilis brain was dizzy. Under these circumstances 
the appearance of distant objects might have deceived the 
strongest eye-sight. He began to suspect that he had been 
firing away at a number of large stones. Half aslpamed, (for 
all his boatmen and servants were watching their masters 
sport,) he fired once more, when, lo I to his anuxzcment and 
confusion, up rose a group of human beings with wild ges- 
tures and a horrible bulla tialoo ! 

A number of villagers were up to their necks in tlic stream 
The first shots had missed them, but the last struck one of 
the men upon the shoulder. The young otficer made as fast 
as he could towards tlic shore. The men were tat first threaten- 
ing in their tones and gestures, but they were soon pacified 
No wound had been inflicted, ft was merely a bruise from 
a spent ball. The man thus struck was far more friglitened 
than hurt. A present of a few rupees made him as hapjiy as 
a prince. 


STANZAS WRITTEN AT SEA. 

Like blossoms ])ale the vernal orchard strewing 
The light foam sprinkles wide the billows green, 
And flitting clouds, aerial sports pursuing. 

Dapple and variegate the moving scene. 

Through the stiff shrouds the gale is loudly singing. 
The big- waves revel round our oaken walls 
That reel and tremble, as if hosts were Hinging 
The thundering cannon s rampart-shaking balls. 

But here no human foes with fierce commotion 
Now meet in deadly strife for mastery vain ; 

The loud-voiced winds and vast up-lifted ocean 
Confess, with mighty mirth, thcii’ Makoi'’s reign. 
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/ It is woll known that Ben Jonson was so groat an admirer 
of the genius of Drummond, that he travelled on foot from 
London to Hawthornden,* to pay liim a visit of friendship 
and respect. During Ben Jonson's stay with Diiimmonn, 
ilio latter appears to have occasionally taken down memoranda 
of the hca(ls of conversations on literary subjects, and to have 
accompanied them with remarks upon the character of his 
U’liesL About half a century after Dnimmond’s death, they 
found their way into print, but there is no evidence to show 
tliat ho contemplated their publication. As Ben Jonson’s 
host naturally felt a great interest in his guest, we ouglit 
not to be surprised that he should have entered in his private 
iliary these reports of his conversations and notices of his 
• ( linraetor. Some of the latter may be rather severe, but no 
one questions their truth, not even Gifford himself, though 
lie so madly accuses Drummond of a desire to blfist the me- 
mory of Iris friend. Jonson's manners were rough, dogmati- 
e;il, and unamiable ; but Drummond’s were precisely the 
rovcrso.*f Mr. Gifford has given no shadow of a reason 
for his absurd and ungenerous assertion that Drummond 
‘ inveigled” Jonson into his house with the detestable mo- 
livo he has attributed to him. Asa writer in Blachrood’H 
Minjftzine has well obsciwed, if this had been Drummond’s 
ohject, ho would have painted Ben Jonson in colours far 
more liidcous, and would have published his calumnies 
i-'ithor in Jonson’s life-time towarcls the close of which ho 
was comparatively imbecile and feeble, and not in a condi- 
tion for a literary warfare, or after his death ; — for Drum- 
mond survived him nearly twelve years. T cannot conceive 
<niy reasonaljlo cause for a hostile or malignant feeling in 
hrummond towards Jonson. The latter’s pedestrian pil- 
^uiinage from London to Edinburgh, then regarded as a tor- 


* I'ho poet’s residence, “ Hawthornden Hou.se,” was about seven miles from 
tiliniiurgli. 

t “ ITc was a tender father, a kind husband, one who would not willingfly give 
"ffi'iu c ; a man of pleasing habits, alluring conversation, and strict piety. Iji 
a'l'litioii, he was a methodical man, somewhat given to sallies of wit and humorous 
•’■mtigs ; kept hooks in which he noted down the verses of other men as well as his 
: had his letters too in order ; and preserved tchatever struck him as clever in 
the remarks of his companions or correspondents, or pleased him in the composi- 
tons of his own pen, — P. Cunningham's Life of Drummond. 

•s It. at all strange that such a man and with such h.iblts should have recorded 
I'le conversations of so celehrate<l a person as Ben Jonson ? Would it not have 
''f'qi more strange if he had omitted to do so? Yet, Mr. Gifford can only attribute 
an act to personal hatred : he calls Drummond “ an accomplished artificer 
''I haml," and characterizes Ids conduct as the ** blackest perfidy ' 
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inidablc undertaking, was as high a compliment as one 
could well pay to another ; and while there is abundant ev? 
dence of a reciprocity of kind and cordial sentiment betwecL 
these distinguished men, there is nothing that can bo con- 
strued into the slightest indication of an opposite feeling, ex- 
cept Drummonds character of Jonson, which (though drawn 
with that freedom whicli almost of itself implies that it was 
not intended for pulilieation, and those vivid and minute 
touches tliat a close intimacy with his subject and a subtle 
observation would naturally inspire), exhibits nothing like 
jealousy or falsehood, and betrays no motive that is inconsis- 
tent with the reputation for integrity and honour which 
Drummond is acknowledged to have enjoyed in his life-time, 
and that nobility of mind which may still bo traced in the 
works whicli have so long survived him. It is strange that 
i)rummon(rs notes upon the character of a celebrated coii- 
tem])orary sliould bo so harshly censured by a modern critic, 
at a time when a similar practice is so generally tolerated,— 
when the minutest actions and the most trivial observations 
of men of eminence' are so commonly recorded, by tln'ir 
literjiry associates, — and wlien the private history and the 
personal pc'culiarities not only of the dead but of the living 
are to be met with in every periodical that is adapted to the 
public taste.* 

It is said that Ben Jonson wrote a poem (h'seriptive of his 
journey to Scotland, whicli was inadvertently burned with 
other papiH’s at his (loath, berhaps this accident is unfoiiii- 
nate for the miunory of Drummond, and the poem might 
have included much interesting and valuable evidence as to 


♦ Thorn never was a period in which eminent literary men were half so puhhi 
;iH they are now. No sooner is the hrcatli out of the body of a man ot lottoi', 
than all his domestic circumst.inccs are as re;‘ulurly publishctl as bis woiks 
Fven bis female relatives aic soim'times severely criticised. Mr. Colcii<lj;|‘> 
mmiitost private actions, and all his personal habits ami infirmities, arc uc- 
tailed and criticised in newspapers and maji^aziines with quite as much troeili>iii 
as matters eouneeted more immediately with his public eharaeter. Ills liu^t, Mi 
Gilman, does not liesitate to pubh^^h to all the woild the most eonlideiitial ooiic 
mmiieatioiis of his piest and friend. Even in their lives are literary men (leiuc 
the uMial pii\,icies .iiid saiietitie,'. of the domestic circle. All their friends an' 
visitors are si>ics ami rcjiortcrs, and the frank conversations that other men an 
permitted by the ns.in-es of respectable society to indiilf^e in without the sh^me^^ 
daii^^er of publicity, are deemed fair ^^ame liy every literary speculator "ly 
desirous of pnblisbmfr a book or H;ainin{( a few guineas by a gossiping and 
tivo article ill a mnntbly magazine. Whether this systmn be strictly 
or fair, 1 sh.ill not stoj) to enquire. That tht* public js a, gainer, there i . 
be little doubt, and perhaps there is no lo\erof literary history who [1^^, 
deeply regretted the personal obscurity of our earlier English writers, ij 
pearo, the greatest of all our authors, is known only by bis works, and 
for the most part neeess.irily of a nature so little egotistical, that they atloi ' 
blit fiuv and faint glimpses ot liis character as a man. The bare luontion 
immoital name by a contemporary writer, is regarded with eager 1.. 

bow unspeakably precious would be tho discovery of a Boswelliau biojjrap j 

^Vlllulm Shakespeare I 
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jyb iDanner in which these two eminent contemporaries met 
^'1(1 parted. 

, With respect to tlio' character of Drummond’s poetry, 
tlic critics are at variance. Phillips, the nephew of Miltoii, 
wlio is supposed to have often echoed the sentiments of his 
iinmortal relative, speaks of Drummonds sonnets in tlui 
following terms : — 

“ To .say that these poem.s arc the effects of a genius the most polite and 
mordant tliaf ever the Scottish nation produced, although it be a rcconiniciidatiou 
imt to be icjccted, (for it is well known that that country Iiatli afforded many 
rare and admirable wits,) yet it i.s not the highest that can be given him ; 
lor should I atlhin that neither Tasso nor Gnaiini, nor any of tlie most neat 
,111(1 refined sjiirits of Italy, nor c>en the choicest of onr Eiigli.sli poets, can 
I li.illcni^e to themselves any advantaiics uIkoc him, it could not be judged any 
attiilmte .superior to uhat he deserves.” 

Jjiit these sentiments arc evidently the original and exclu- 
sive jiroperty of Phillips himself ; for it is not to he credited 
tliat Milton, however ho may have recognised the real merits 
’oi‘ Drummond, would have sanctioned such extravagant 
(amummdatiou. Thomas (Mmpbell is very indignant at the 
comparison of Drummond with Tasso ; though Mr. Pinker- 
ton, “ the modern wnTer” to whom he alludes in his “ Sptici- 
ijiciis of the Jhitish I'oets,” is scarcely less laudatory than 
I’liillijis. “ Tf any poems,” observes Mr. Pinkerton, “ pos- 
si'ss a very high degree of that exquisite Doric delicacy which 
so much tulmire in Comus, s^c., those of Drummond do. 
Mi lion may often ho tractxl in him ; and ho had certainly 
road tind admired him. And if he liad not read JAaimmontl, 
pcrliaps wc should never have seen the d( 3 li(!aeies of 
Doimis, Tjym'das, 11 Pcnscroso, and L’Allcgro.” “ Perhaps,'' 
Ni\s (Vunpbell, “ is an excellent leading-string for weak as- 
scilioiis and he insists upon it thtit only one or two 
(pitliets of 1 )rummond may b(i recognized in Stilton. Ctimp- 
licll seems to bo almost as ill-disj)0scd towards poor ])rnni~ 
111011(1 as Gilford hiinsclf, tbough from a very different cause, 
fiilford’s anger is an editorial weakness, lie regards every 
attack upon the poet whom he has undertaken to illus- 
trate, as a personal concern of his own. lie confounds him- 
self with his author. Campbell, I suspect, is influenced 
liy two circumstances, — first, his aversion to Drummonds 
lory politics ; and secondly, a want of respect for the poet’s 
lavoiirito form of composition — the sonnet. lie sneers at 
Drniiuuond’s grief for the death of Charles the First, and dcs- 
n’ihes his “Lives of tlie Jameses of Scotland” as a work abound- 
in false elocpieiico and slavi.sh principles. I am not 
(lispo.scd to say a word in favour of Drummond s politics, 
which have nothing whatever to do with his poetical genius ; 
nor to defend his historical work, which indeed 1 never read; 
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but it is a curious fact worth noticing, that though now ire, 
torly forgotten, it had once its enthusiastic admirers. HeJS 
race Walpole describes Drummond as “ one of the best 
modem historians, and no mean imitator of Livy.'’ 

There are certainly passages in Drummond’s poetry, the 
style and tone of which seem to have suggested some of the 
poetry of J\Iilton, who, though he did not perhaps rate Drum- 
mond so highly as some have done, appears to have read 
him with attention and delight. There is an Italian air in 
much of the poetry of Drummond that would naturally bo 
pleasing to an Italian scholar like Milton. Dr. Symmoiis, in 
speaking of tho poet of Hawthorndon as the earliest writei’ 
of the true sonnet, observes that he was “ the peculiar object 
of ^lil ton’s applause and imitation.” The author of Paradise 
Lost, however, in no instance condescended to become an 
imitator in which he did not immeasurably excel his models 
llis fc(ding for tho beautiful and the true was so generous 
and ardent, that he would recognize merit even in hiss 
worthy pages than those of Drummond; but he inv(;sted 
tho thoughts of others with the light of his own mastcr- 
s])irit, and gave them a glory whiih belonged originally to 
blmsolf. Drummond has not been imitated by "Milton alone 
The comparative obscurity into which ho has fallen, and the 
undeniable beauty of his productions, have tempted many 
modern authors to rilie his poetic trc'asures. Pope has not 
only stolen bis thoughts, but imitated liis vcrsitication. In 
llis Lloisa to Abelard is the following lino : 

“ The crime wa.s common, common he (he pain.” 

Tins is a very close imitation of the first line of one of 
Drummond’s sonnets : 

“ The grief was common, common Avere the cries.” 

I shall give but one more example, though T could easily 
multiply such evidences of Pope’s debt to Drummond. 

“ To virgins, flowers ; to sunburnt earth, the rain ; 

To mariner.s, fair wiml.s amidst the main ; 

(htol shades to pilgrims, whii-li hot glances burn. 

Arc not so pleasing as thy blest return.” 

Point ft Pd.tloinl'i' 

“ Not bubbling fountains to the thirsty swain, 

Not balmy sleep to labouiers faint with pain ; , 

Not showers to lavk.s, or snn.sbinc to the bee. 

Are half so cbariuiug a.s thy sight to me.” 

Drummond's Fourth FfoUtinj- 

(h’ay also seems to have read and imitated him. 

“ Far from the madding worlding’s hoarse discords.” 

Di u>nmn>h 

Far from ibc madding crmvd’s ignoble strife.” 

atai/s EhV!l' 
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v/lt was Drummond’s poem of Fourth Feasting of which 
('Jen Jonson envied him the authorship. It is not, however, 
,iis miscellaneous poems which are now the most admired. 
In these he has many superiors, but there are few early writers 
of the Anglo-Italian sonnet who may be compared with him 
ill that particular class of composition. With the exception 
of the illegitimate couplet close, the disposition of the rhymes 
IS after the strict Italian model. Tliough quite Petrarchan 
ill their tone, they also occasionally evince the author’s ad- 
miration of the style of his English predecessors and con- 
loinporaries. It is certain that he was familiar with the son- 
iiots of Shakespeare ; for in his list of books read by him 
ill 1 ()06*, he gives the “ Passionate Pilgrim,” which was the 
title of our great Dramatic Bard’s first collection of sonnets. 
Tliis was no doubt the surreptitious edition published by 
Jaogiird in 1599. The llev. Alexander Dyco, in his Aldine 
.edition of Shakespeare’s poems, erroneously asserts that they 
m>\v first printed in 1609. Drummond’s sonnets are superior 
to Shakespeare’s as sonnets, however inhirior to' them as 
juinas : tliat is to say, they are more rigidly constructed 
neeording to the laws of the sonnet, and have more unity and 
jioiiit, and arc altogether better finished ; but they have less 
rieliness and originality of thought, and comparatively few of 
I hose bold felicities of expression in which Shakespeare sur- 
passes all other poets. Considered merely as sonnets, they are 
almost e(pial to those of Milton and of Wordsworth ; but 
(hey liave neither the sublime energy of the one, nor the 
pi'ufouiid sentiment of the other. Nor are they, indeed, 
so strictly legitimatt) in the disposition of rhymes. But in 
enicti, ingenuity, delicacy, and tenderness, they are not sur- 
1 'as^e(l by any sonnets in the language. Drummond may just- 
ly h(' styled th(i British Petrarch. Not only in his sonnets, 
hut in nmny of his smaller pieces in different forms of verse, 
his style is quite Petrarchan. They read like free transla- 
t ions from the Italian. 

It is much to be regretted that Drummond did not regu- 
l•u•ly transhite the whole of Petrarch’s sonnets. No British poet 
l oiihl have done them more justice. Mr. Campbell would 
^uy that we have sonnets enough already in the Englisli 
liniguugc ; and as far as tlicir number only is referred to, 1 
dionhl agree witli him ; but this ch'gant exotic has pcrha})s 
Jiut yet been brought to perfection in our own country, and 
I'lth its intrinsic merits and flic labours of its cultivators have 
h' on ulten very unfairly treated by the critics, notwithstand- 
’"‘'J the authority in its favour of such names as Shakespeare, 
Ih ummond, Milton, and Wordsworth, 
ihc old comparison of the sonnet to the bed of Procrustes, 
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was, if I mistake not, first used by Ben Jonson, and it 
boon regularly repeated by every opponent of the sonnet sincf® 
bis time. The objection to its limits has been successfully 
answered by an explanation tliat it cijually applies to all other 
forms of verso There must be a limit of some kind or 
other ; and it would be ditlicult to give a reason why Spen- 
ser’s favourite stanza is restricted to nine lines that would not 
bo e([ually cogent in defence of Petrarch’s stanza of fourteen. 
A sonnet does not necessarily stand alone any more than a 
Spenserian stanza, and a long poimi may be constiTicted of 
the one as well as of the other. It has been found, indeed, 
that the sonnet on account of its greater lengtli may ho 
more easily rendered independent and complete in itself than 
the Spenserian stanza, which, liowever, is subjected to much 
the same rules. The sense ought to conclude with the last 
line, which should wind up with point, emphasis, and ful- 
ness. A fresh subject cannot propm-ly be introduced into 
the middle of it. It is the opinion oi the Italian critics, that a 
single sentiment or emotion may be more happily developed 
in a sonnet than in any other form of verse : and it seems 
as if its limits were particularly well calculated for flic pur- 
pose. If it were longer, the leading idea would bo wcak('no(l 
i)y too much ditVusion ; and if it were shoidcr, there might 
bo too much compression and a conseipient failure in jioiiit 
of pers})icuity and completeness. 

The sonnet was V(wy popular in the rdgn of Henry tlu' 
Rightli, and subs(xpicutly in that of Elizabeth. Our iioeti} 
owes this form of v(ws(i to Italy, to wliom England was in- 
debted, so early as the time of kldward the Tliird, for many 
otluir elegant additions to her literature. Chaucer borrowt'd 
largely from Bocaccio, who lias been rather impudently pil- 
lag(!d by the majority of our story-tellers in metre. Petrarch 
was not much imitated hy our poets before the time of Wyatt 
and Surrey, who made the somuh lashioual)h\ Though 
Sliakespcfiro is not sup})osed to have beep an Italian scholar, 
it is certain that he made very free use in Ids plays of the 
plots of many Italian novels, of wliich rude translations into 
Eiiglisli were al)undant. His own sonnets, however, are not 
of an Italian cast. When the passion for Italian poetry de- 
clined, and with Charles tin? Sec^ond cainc in a taste for the 
wits of France, the sonnet was almost abandoned, and so late 
as the time of Hr. Jolmson it was spoken nf with m’eat con- 
tempt. Johnson himself, in noticing Milton, paid his own 
language so bad a com[)limont as to siip])ose that it was 
utterly impossible to naturalize a form of verse reepuring s(> 
much Hcxibility of diction and variety of rhyme. With a 
revived taste for our old Elizabethan poets, we have again 
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reverted to the cultivation of the sonnet, and witli a degree 
of success which proves that any failure on the part of indivi- 
duals is not to be attributed so much to the poverty or stiffiiess 
of our language, as to a want of skill in the artist who has to 
work with such a noble though ill-appreciated instrument, 
'flic most Petrarchan sonnets in the time of Elizabeth or 
James were undoubtedly those of Drummond ; and though 
they have lost their popularity, they are resorted to by 
the poetical student, who can still read them with de- 
light. It is evident that Drummond was a careful and 
reverential student of Petrarch. In our own time, the 
most celebrated sonnets arc those of Wordsworth, which 
are often very exquisite both in thought and diction, 
though occasionally somewhat deficient in unity and 
point. Wordsworth has translated only two or three Italian 
sonnets, but has written a very great number of ori- 
.-^onal ones, and has very clearly shown, that the golden 
fetters of ihymc can be worn almost as gracefully by an 
tinglish as by an Italian poet.* 

To the mere versifier who possesses a ready command of 
liiyincs and a store of poetical common-places, there is no 
form of composition that appeal’s more easy, but which in 
reiility is .more difficult than the sonnet. If apt rhymes 
and a poetical diction were all that is requisite, the task 
would indeed be easy after a very little practice. But the 
nK'clianical difficulties of the sonnet have been ridiculously 
over-rated, while its higher essentials have been almost 
outircly overlooked. Dr. Johnson’s decision respecting 
what he deemed the ina[)plicability of the English language 
to the fabric of the sonnet, has been most triumphantly 
disproved by several of our living writers. The sonnets of 


* ()<■ all the tran.slators of Petrarch (of which there is quite a host) the most 
<'lcjf.ant and faitlifiil is Lady Dacre. In the literary circles of London, a few spe- 
eiiiicns of her translations have been spoken of with unbounded admiration, and 
fa'i'asionally the public journals have alluded to them with ^reat resnect. But 
''•th a rare mode, sty her ladyship has hitherto refused to collect and 1^ them 
heluro the public, with the exception of a few beg’ged from her by Ug^o Foscolo, 
•'ir his hi^jhly elegant and interesting Essays on Petrarch, which were presented 
In her ladyship with a very complimentary dedication. “ I am prompted,” says 
n'^eolo, “ to inscribe these pages with your ladyship's name, as well by my own 
Nfatitudo, as by the opinion ot those distinguished literary characters, whose kind 
'^yistance, surpassed only by yours, has enabled me to present my Essays to the 
‘'^l^hsh reader. With one voice and with national pride they pronounce that 
'tour poetry has preserved the very spirit of Petrarch with a fidelity hardly to be 
atiTf certainly unattained, by any other translation.” This is high praise 

• « irort) high authority. Mr. Matthias, Mr. Pannizi, and others, have expressed 
|('ms(‘lves, in similar terms, of Lady Dacre’s translations. .\)1 the praises, how- 
her ladyship received, could not induce her to publish them, ‘though, at 
ton' entreaty of learned and tasteful friends, she at last printed a few 

pies lor -private distribution. In 1836 she printed a second and larger collec- 
*1 but also exclusively for her friends. 

H 
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Wordsworth, in particular, may be referred to as a noble 
illustration of the flexibility of our language, for it is quite 
evident from their perfect case and freedom that the poet 
found no difficulty in attending to tlie strictest Italian models. 
When Johnson remarked that the sonnet had never succeed- 
ed in our language, he had read, or ought to have read, the 
sonnets of Drummond, and those of Milton were immediately 
before him. Shakespeare’s sonnets cannot be adduced as 
hearing upon our present argument, because though full of 
thought and fancy and feeling, they are mere quartorzians or 
poems of fourteen lines divided into three stanzas of alternate 
rhymes, and a concluding couplet, and their sole claim to the 
title of sonnets consists in their being of the required length. 

But Milton’s sonnets, independent of their poetical me- 
rits, are entitled to great praise for their mechanical con- 
struction, and their strict accordance with the laws and 
practice of the Italian poets; and Dr. Johnson never fell 
into a greater error of judgment than when he pronounced 
tliese little poems of the author of Paradise Lost to be 
“undeserving of particular criticism.” “ Of the best,” he says, 
“ it can only be said that they are not bad, and perhaps 
only the eighth and the twenty-first are entitled to this slen- 
der commendation” The blindness or prejudice oHliis 
decision is amazing. Wo turn to the pages of Milton, Land 
take almost at random, a couple of his sonnets. These (the 
18th and 19th) are amongst those excluded from the honour 
of Dr. Johnson’s “ slender commendation.” According to 
him, therefore, they are positively bad 1 

ON THE LATE MASSACBE IN I’lEMONT. 

Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

E’en they who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our lathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

Forget not : in thy hook record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. The moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian Helds, where still doth sway 
The trijde tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learned the way. 

Early may fly the Babylonian woo. 

ON nis BLINDNESS. 

When I consider how my light is spent. 

Ere half my days, in this daik world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide. 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning chide ; 

“ Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?” 

1 fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 
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The munmir, soon replies, “ God doth not neetl 
Either man’s works, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they ser^e him best : his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve wlio only stand and wait.” 

That any man setting himself up as a critic should be 
utterly insensible to the poetical and impassioned spirit, the 
masculine strength, and the severe beauty of Milton’s sonnets, 
is indeed surprising. J ohnson’s contemptuous notice of them 
is only equalled in absurdity and injustice by the flippant 
insolence of Steeyens respecting those of Shakespeare, wnich 
he had the audacity to assert were “ written in the highest 
strain of affectation, pedantry, circumlocution and non- 
sense,” 

I shall now give a few specimens of Drummond’s genius 
in this class of compositions. I dare say that they will be 
“as good as manuscript” to some of my readers ; and those 
wlio have pemsed them before, will assuredly have no objec- 
tion to meet with them again. 

The following is elegant and compact, and does not read 
as if it had been written about two hundred years ago : — 

HUMAN FRAILTY. 

A good that never satisfies the mind 
A beauty fading like the April flow’rs, 

A sweet with floods of gall that runs combin’d, 

A pleasure passing ere in thought made ours, 

A honor that more fickle is than wind, 

A glory at opinion’s frown that lowers, 

A treasury which bankrupt time devours, 

A knowledge than grave ignorance more blind, 

A vain delight our equals to command, 

A style of greatness, in effect a dream j 
A swelling thought of liolding sea and land, 

A servile lot, deck’d with a pompous name ; 

Arc the strange ends we toil for here below. 

Till wisest death make us our errors know. 

Almost every poet may echo the sentiment of the next 
sonnet : — 


I know that all beneath the moon decays, 

And what by mortals in this world is brought 
In Time’s great periods shall return to nought ; 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days. 

I know that all the Muses’ heavenly lays, 

With toil of sprite, wliich arc so dearly bought. 

As idle sounds, of few, or none arc sought ; 

ITiat there is nothing lighter than vain praise. 

I know frail beauty’s like the purjde flow’r 
To which one morn oft birth and death affords. 
That love a jarring is of mind’s accords, 

Where sense and will bring under reason’s power . 
Know what I list, this all cannot me move, 

Blit, that, alas, I both must write and love. 
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The smart antithetic style of the ensuing shews great faci- 
lity and power of versification 

Fair is my yoke, though grievous be my pains, 

Sweet are my wounds, although they deeply smart, 

My bit is gold, though shorten’d bo the reins. 

My bondage brave, though I may not depart ; 

Although I hum, the fire which doth impart 
Those flames, so sweet reviving force contains, 

That like Arabia’s bird my wasted heart, 

Made ouick by deatli, more lively still remains. 

1 joy, though oft my waking eyes spend tears, 

I never want delight, even when I groan, 

Best 'companied men most I am alme, 

A heaven of hopes I have ’midst hell of fears ; 

Thus every way contentment strange I find. 

But most in her rare beauty, my rare mind. 

The line in italics has been often imitated. Milton is 
amongst the imitators. 

For solitude is sometimes best society. 

There is much grace and beauty in the following address 
to Sleep 

Sleep, Silence, child, sweet father of soft rest. 

Prince whose approach peace to all mortals brings. 

Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings. 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppress’d, 

Lo, by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slumb’ring, wiUi forgetfulness possess’d, 

And yet o’er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou Rarest, alas ! who cannot be thy guest. 

Since I am thine ; 0 come, but with that face 
To inward light which thou art wont to shew. 

With feigned solace ease a true felt woe ; 

Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace, 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath, 

I long to kiss the image of my death. 

This sonnet seems to have been suggested hj Sir Philip 
Sidney’s on the same subject. The third line of Drummond s 
sonnet is like the fourth of Sidney’s. 

“ Come, Sleep— 0 Sleep, the certain knot of peace ! 

The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

TA’ indifferent judge between the high and low /” 

Sir Philip Sidneg- 

Mr. Cunningham’s new edition of Drummond’s Poems is 
enriched with several of his sonnets never before published, 
procured from the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, and 
illustrated with notes by David Laing. 
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Oh ! visit not • 

My couch of dreamless sleep, 

When even thou shalt be forgot 
By this so faithful breast ; 

But let the stranger watch my silent rest, 
With eyes that will not weep ! 

II. 


Oh ! come not, Maid ! 

I crave no sigh from thee, 

E'en when my mouldering frame is laid 
Within the cold dull grave ; 

For the yew shall moan, and the night-wind rave 
A fitting dirge for me I 

III. 

Oh ! weep not. Love ! 

While mef were agony, — 

Wait till the balm of time remove 
The fever of the brain, 

And dear though mournful dreams alone remain 
Of me and misery ! 


Oh ! then, fair Maid I 

By twilight linger near 

The rustling trees whose green boughs shade 

My lonely place of rest 

And hallow thou the turf that wraps my breast * 
With pity's purest tear ! 
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ON THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 

Every man has the right of private judgment, and, indeed, 
every man avails himscdt of that riglit, though often uncon- 
sciously, and he cannot help doing so in every mental decision. 
It is tnie that a man in some cases, from deference or a pious 
awe, professedly resigns the exercise of private iuTlgment. 
But even in this very act he exercises it. When he reposes 
on the authority of others, his trust and belief are as much 
the result of his own judgment as when he rejects that 
authority and rests on a diherent kind of evidence. He 
always decides for himself eventually as to what autho- 
rity or opinion, or probability, or any other evidence, is suffi- 
cient, or insufficient, to justify his belief or unbelief To put a 
strong case : — if even the Deity were to address himself directly 
to the most pious man living, that man s belief in the truth 
of the divine words would be the result of a mental process, 
however instantaneous or unconscious. He would feel that 
all God’s utterances were mcesmrily true ; but that feeling or 
belief is private judgment, and if that judgment were grossly 
impeifect, or perverted, or blinded, it might chance to miss 
the right conclusion. A madman, or an idiot, or one who 
having a judgment should not use it (if that were possible), 
might even disbelieve the Deity ! 

vVlien the mind, in a sound state, is satisfied that it is Goil 
who speaks, its conviction of the imth of what is said, is 
instantaneous — rapid as lightning — but that conviction is not 
the less a process of the mind— in other words, the result 
of private judgment. What God has said must not only be 
necessarily true, but in every way necessarily right Ho, 
therefore, who believes that God addresses him, cannot possi 
bly venture on the hideous blasphemy of questioning the 
propriety or consistency of what he believes to be uttered by 
the All- Wise and the All-Good, though what is so uttered 
may be quite beyond his comprehension, or entirely ojiposed 
to all his previous conceptions of the eternal fitness of tliiugs- 

But the case is very different when certain words are 
attributed by certain men to God. Then it is not God’s trutli 
that becomes the immediate question, but man’s truth. It 
illogical and indeed blasphemous to confound the two. It 
is not only a right that we exercise when we examine man s 
testimony in such a case with the utmost care and caution, but a 
duty that we cannot neglect without criminality. Now, wliethcr 
we receive or reject the testimony of men when it reports a 
supposed or actual revelation from on high, we, in citbei 
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case, exercise our private judgment. Even when we rely on 
tJio authority of wiser men than ourselves, it is but a choice 
of evidence, or of the materials on which the mind rests 
its opinion. The private judgment is always the final 
resort. 

He who denies to others, or even to himself, the right of 
private judgment is in that very denial exercising his own. 
This blundering inconsistency arises from the neglect of most 
iiieii to analyze the rnovements of their own mind : some 
didihe to examine their own impulses, and others cannot 

Some persons insist upon your believing every thing or 
nothing. You must either reject all, or swallow all. This 
luis led to fierce controversies in theology. A man believes 
tliat the Bible, speaking of its general contents, is the 
wonl of God ; but if he qualify his profession of faith by 
hinting that one^ single passage appears to him a human 
ijit('r])()lation, he is in the eyes of some, little better than an 
infidel : nerhaps worse-~though an edition of the Bible was 
published, containing six thousand errors, and it is said 
one se(;t bribed a printer with i?l,/>00 to alter a text.^ If, say 
tlii'sc people, you believe the Bible to be the word of God, jt 
is blasphemous to doubt any part of it. But a man may 
he]iev(i that one portion of the report of a speech is 
correx't, and without inconsistency doubt the rest. There 
may be an error of the press — a slip of the pen — an ignorant 
hhind(ir of the copyist—or an interpolation. When human 
instruments are employed,, errors are always imdhle. Well, 
we will su])pose that a (Christian man believes, that there may, 
even to this day, remain uncertain uninspired interpolations 
amongst the divine words taken down by inspired reporters 
The posslhility of such interpolation is denied. If this be 
hue, the men who have separated what they pronounced falso 
b'om wliat they pronounced to be genuine, were infallible. 
Ihit as human infallibility has not yet been demonstrated, one 
^uan lias as much right as another to exercise his judgment on 
doubtful passages — or passages that to him are doubtful. It is 
h’uo tliathis judgment may be weak and blundering, but it is 
ms, and his only one. A man has not two judgments, a good 
‘Uid a bad one, and if he use his one instrument or faculty as 
jvcll as he can, his errors will surely be forgiven,. If its mlli- 
mlity were an argument against the use of reason, man could 
reason on no subject. But it is better to use a dim light than 
Jmne at all. If a man assert the im2)08sibil?ty of any interpo- 


* Sec Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
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lated matter still existing in the Scriptures, he theu exercises 
his right of judgment in so deciding ; while the believer in tho 
possibility, also exercises his, though in a contrary direction. 
It is a difiercnce of opinion. Who shall decide ? 

The canonical autliority of the Apocalypse was disputed by 
Martin Luther, and maintained by Dr. Mill. Both parties 
exercised the same right of private judgment. The Apocry- 
phal books were rejected on the private judgment of many 
Christians ; but the ('ouncil of Trent insisted upon their au- 
thenticity, and denounced the divine wratli against all who 
should reject them. May not all men lay claim to the same 
right of judgment whicli was exercised on the one side by 
the majority of Christians, and on the other by the Council 
of Trent ? To suppose that men could, even if they wished 
it, form any belief wholly independent of their own judgment, 
is absurd. The same freedom of opinion ought to be con- 
tended for in politics as in religion ; for what is human life 
without freedom, both of mind and body ? Indeed, all 
men, if they will, may have liberty of tliought, but they 
should also enjoy the liberty to give it utteranct* 


SONG. 


The sun is up — but feebly still 
He throws his yellow beam ; 

The gray mist shrouds the distant hill, 
And floats along tho stream. 

The fluttering lark hangs on the aii*. 
And pours his matin lay. 

While Mirth and rosy Health repair 
To greet the rising day. 

The forest branches slowly wave 
Whore sport the zephyrs coy. 

And Echo, from her hollow cave. 
Repeats each note of joy. 

The light airs cool my fevered brow, 
And pain and care depart, 

For Nature’s holy radiance now 
Hatli Hashed upon my heart ! 
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THE DAY OF LIFK 


I. 

Oh 1 blue were the mountains, 

And gorgeous the trees, 

And stainless the fountains, 

And pleasant the breeze ; 

A glory adorning 
The wanderer’s way, 

In life’s sunny morning, 

When young Hope was gay ! 

II. 

The blue hills arc shrouded. 

The groves are o’ercast, 

The bright streams are clouded. 

The breeze is a blast ; 

The light hath departed 
The dull noon of Life, 

And Hope timid-hearted. 

Hath fled from the strife ! 

III. 

In fear and in sadness, 

Poor sports of the storm, 

Whose shadow and madness 
Enshroud and deform ; 

Ere Life’s day is closing 
How fondly we crave 
The dreamless reposing — 

The calm of the grave. 

SONNET--TO NETLEY ABBEY. 

Romantic ruin ! who could gaze on thee 
Untouched by tender thoughts, and glimmering dreams 
Of long-departed years ? Lo ! nature seems 
Accordant with thy silent majesty ! 

The hir blue hills — the smooth reposing sea — 

The lonely forest — the meandering streams — 

The farewell summer sun, whose mellowed beams 
Illume thine ivied halls, and tinge each tree, 

Y^ose green arms round thee cling — the balmy air— 
The stainless vault above, that cloud or storm 
'Tis hard to deem will ever more deform — 

The season’s countless graces, — all appear 
To thy calm beauty ministrant and form 
A scene to peace and meditation dear ! 

1 I 
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I pray you to mar no more of my verses with reading them ill-favouredly. 

As You Like it, 

I WAS lately (lippinff into ‘‘ A Catalogue of Five Hundred 
celebrated Living Authors of Great Britain,”* published in 
1788, and on coming to the article on Anna Seward, was 
struck with the singularity of one of the points of commen- 
dation. She is described as “ a lady of considerable accom- 
plishments, beautiful in her person, lively and entertaining 
in her conversation, and celebrated for her great excellence in 
the art of reading/' The mention of Miss Seward's poetry 
follows as a secondary matter ; and indeed if she had not 
read poetry better than she wrote it, she would scarcely have 
merited such particular praise. Not that her poetry was 
invariably bad. Some of her sonnets have both lieauty of 
thought and harmony of metre, though I fear that the world 
will “ willingly let them die.” In fact they are almost forgot- 
ten already. There arc lines in them, however, that deseivo 
to live. Ine following is an example. It finely represents 
the heat and stillness of a summer noon 

And sultry silence brooded o’er tlie hills. 

The following stanza on the dog in a wild state, is taken 
from her poem on tho Future existence of brutes 

When unattached, and yet to man unknown, 

Wolfish and wild, the wilderness he roves, 

Bays with his hoiTid howl, the silent moon. 

And stalks the terror of the desert groves. 

The following couplet is pretty and picturesque - 

And tossing the green sca-weed o’er and o’er 
Creeps the hushed billow on the shelly shore. 

Her description of a winter morning is extremely true 

I love to rise ere gleams the tardy light, 

Winter’s pale dawn and as warm fires illume 
And chcerfid tapers shine around the room, 

Through misty windows bend my musing sight, 

Where, round the dusky lawn, the mansions white, 

With shutters closed, peer faintly through the gloom. 

That slow recedes, while yon gray spires assume, 

Rising from their dark pile, an added height 
By indistinctness given. 

Miss Seward's poetry is sometimes fl'orid and affected, 
and a great deal more attention seems paid to the wor(l.s 


♦ I have a vague recollection that Lord Byron once noticed and laughe^l 
this book, being much amused at the notion of their being at any time ia 
country 600 celebrated living writer," 
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than to tlio ideas. Sho was admired, however, as a 
poetess and esteemed as a friend by Darwin and Hay- 
ley, and even Sir Walter Scott and the learned Dr. Parr. 
Sir Egerton Brydges fancies that the hand of Darwin is to be 
traced in many of her early poems. I think not. She was 
too self-satisfied to receive such assistance. The querulous 
and passionate strain of her correspondence with Henry Har- 
(lingc, who occasionally ventured to suggest improvements 
in her verses and to diner with her on certain points of poeti- 
cal criticism, shows that sho was not easily led by the 
advice or influenced by the judgment of others. Darwin, in 
fact, is moro indebted to her than she was to him, for ho is 
known to have used some lines of her composition in the 
introduction to his Botanic Garden,'' and that without any 
acknowledgment. 

As to Miss Seward’s posthumous letters, which in obedience 
to lier last will were edited by Sir Walter Scott, they arc cer- 
tainly the most artificial compositions of the kind in the 
bnglisli language, though they are at the same time amongst 
tlie most amusing, on account of their poetical criticisms 
and their literary anecdotes. 

Nothing, however, can be more ludicrous than her extravagant 
admiration of the circle of Lilliputian poets, by whom she was 
.surrounded. Ido not allude to Hayley and Darwin, for though 
now out of fashion, they were really eminent men in their day ; but 
to that little clan of versifiers, whose very names are now for- 
gotten, though their productions, according to Anna's friendly 
nredietions, were to last with the language. It was because 
Hardinge would not admire these sprats of Helicon that sho 
was so exasperated at what she caned his want of candour. 
What most .surprises us, in the midst of her violent eulogies, 
is the quickness and accuracy of her microscopic eye in pick- 
ing out the minutest beauties of these small writers. It is 
true that she always exaggerates the value of her discoveries 
to a most unconscionalne extent ; but she exhibits at the 
same time the nicest judgment in selection. If -a critic of 
the severest taste were compelled to praise the same writers, 
ho would inevitably fix upon the same passages for commen- 
dation. This seems to show extreme partiality rather than a 
want of critical acumen. Many of her remarks upon Milton 
are exceedingly judicious, and she enthusiastically maintained 
his claim to be considered a richly hai’monious poet, when it 
was the fashion to pronounce his versification harsh and 
i^pleasinrr. 


Miss Seward's success as a reader argues her possession of 
great delicacy of ear and quickness of apprehension, for 
without these qualities it is impossible she could have recited 
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orators do not read other kinds of poetry so well as they read 
the Drama. They are too much inclined to act. Quin, how- 
ever, was an exception. He is said to have read Milton with 
“marvellous propriety.” Joseph Fawcett also was a beauti- 
ful general reader, llazUtt tells us that his repeating some 
parts of Comus with his fine, deep, mellow-toned voice, parti- 
cularly the lines, “ I have oft heard my mother Circe, with the 
Syrens three,” &c., and the enthusiastic comments he made 
afterwards, were a treat to the ear and to the soul. Henderson 
was a splendid reader ; according to the testimony of Boaden, 
his reading was superior to that of Kemble or Mrs. Siddons. 

A good reader may even blind us to the faults of an au- 
thor by the charm of his delivery. Spence, on the authority 
of Richardson, tells us that “ Mr. Hooke read some speeches 
of his Roman History to the Speaker Onslow (who piqued 
himself upon his own reading), and begged him to give his 
opinion oi tho work ; the Speaker answered in a passion, he 
could not tell what to think of it ; it Uiight be nonsense for 
aught he Imew ; for that his manner of reading had bewitch- 
ed him.” 

It is said that Sir James Mackintosh was a fine reader ; 
though from the harshness of his voice, I should not have 
supposed it. I have been told that one day in a largo 
party at Hydrabad, on some person depreciating ^Cowley, 
Sir James took down the book from a shelf in the room, 
and saying that he was sure tho gentleman could not 'Btyc 
sufficiently studied that poet, he read the “ Chronicle^ in 
a stylo that enchanted his audience. Perhaps his truth of 
emphasis and feeling overcame the disadvantage of a bad 
voice. 

Though good poets are not necessarihy good readers of 
verse, and 1 have given the names of several who illustrate 
the observation, I still tliink that the best readers amongst 
the poets must recite their own compositions or those of 
their brethren with a peculiar gusto and a magical effect. It 
is said that Virgil, Racine, and Boileau were admirable read- 
ers. Nat Lee was particularly distinguished for the beauty 
of his recitation. “ He was so pathetic a reader of his own 
scenes,” says Cibber, “ that while he was reading to Major 
Mohun at a rehea^al, Mohun, in the warmth of his admira- 
tion, threw down his part, and said, ‘ unless I were able to 


fill when worthily expressed by that divinest of all instruments— the human 
voice. In the case of Mrs. Siddons, we are to recollect that that Queen of Ac- 
tresses was on her own stronff ground in dramatic poetry, and that the sympathies 
and associations of the audience were naturallv most at her command, when sli? 
was uttering the words of Shakespeare. 
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play it aa well as you read it, to what purpose should I 
undertake it 

Mr. De Quincey (the Opium Eater) gives an interesting 
account of Charles Lamb as a reader ; and in speaking of his 
own habits, says, that at one period during illness ho could 
not read to himself with any pleasure, yet that he sometimes 
read aloud for the pleasure of others, for reading was an 
iicconiplishment of his, “ almost the only one he possessed,"' 
and if he was proud of any thing it was of this, because ho 
had observed that no accomplishment was so rare. He 
describes Charles Lamb as a delightful reader of verse, though 
his style of recitation wanted force, and was better suited to 

S es of quiet or solemn movement than to those of 
nous passion. But the management of his pauses, 
it is added, was judicious, his enunciation distinct, his tones 
melodious, and his cadences well executed. This praise may 
excite some surprise, because it has been said that Lamb stam- 
mered even more in reading than in speaking. Amongst 
the best readers of modern times was Dr. Sayers, of 
wliom William Taylor of Norwich has written such an attec- 
tionate and interesting biography. “ Throughout life," says 
his biographer, “ he was one of the finest readers over heard ; 
expression of every kind was at his command ; his own emo- 
tion was always transitive, yet given with that subdued gi’aco, 
which is the expedient distinction between lecture and de- 
clamation." Mr. Polwhele (in his Traditions and Recollec- 
ti' ns) records that Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar) read poetry 
cxireincly well. He remembers the Doctor's reading some 
lines “ with a voice so plaintively soft, so musical in its ca- 
dences, that his whole soul sliould seem to have been attuned 
to sensibility and virtue. But what a medley is man of good 
and evil !" 

Wordsworth's reading of his own poetry is described by 
llazlitt as particularly imposing. “ In his favorite passages 
his eye beams with preternatural lustre, and the meaning 
hihoiirs slowly up from his swelling breast." Mrs. Hemans, 
ill a letter to a friend, also gives a pleasing account of Words- 


* Cowley, in speaking of Ben Jonson, says, “ I must not forget Ben’s 
J^ading,— It is delicious. Never was poetry married to more exquisite music. 
Ui.s voice is deep, solemn, and harmonious ; his acceat and emphasis lcarne*l 
and precise, without pedantry. We may apply to him the eulogy he gave us of 
triend. Lord Verulam— that the hearer is afraid to cough or look aside, 
and our only fear is left he should make an end,” (from a letter to Wm. 
iJarvey, published in Fraser's Magazine^ April, 1836.) 

Jonson 3 proficiency in the art of reading was well known, “ I never heard 
man,” says the Duchess of Newcastle, ‘‘read well but my husband ; and I 
never heard any man read well but Ben Jonson, and 
no hath heard many in his time.” Aubrey savs that Jonson was a bad 
but a good instructor, 
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worth's style of recitation, ‘‘ His reading is very peculiar, 
but, to my ear, delightful ; slow, solemn, earnest in expres- 
sion, more than any I have ever heard ; when he reads or 
recites in the open air, his deep and rich tones seem to pro- 
ceed from a spirit-voice, and to belong to the religion of the 
place : they harmonize so fitly with the thrilling tones of 
woods and waterfalls.'' Coleridge' was also a fine reader. 
The reporter of the poet's Table Talk mentions that upon 
his telling him, that ne did not very well recollect the Pro- 
thalamion of Spenser, “ Then I must read you a bit of it, 
said Coleridge, and fetching the book from the next room, he 
recited the whole of it in his finest manner. “ I particularly 
bear in mind," continues the reporter (the poet's relative) 
“ the sensible diversity of tone and rhythm with which he 
gave the concluding line of each of the strophes of the poem; 

Sweet Thames, run softly, till I end my song. 

Talfourd, in his life of Lamb, tells us that Coleridge was 
sometimes induced to recite portions of “ Christabel," “ then 
enshrined in manuscript from eyes profane ,^and that he 
gave “ a bewitching effect to its wizard lines." “ But more 
peculiarly beautiful than this," continues Talfourd, “ was his 
recitation of Kubla-Khan. As he repeated the passage :~ 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Aby.ssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she plnyM 
Singing of Mount Ahora— 

his voice seemed to mount and melt into air as the images 
grew more visionary, and the suggested associations more 
remote." 

Hazlitt tells us that there was a chaunt in the recitation 
both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which acts as a spell upon 
the hearer, and disarms the judment. Perhaps they have 
deceived themselves by making habitual use of this ambi- 
guous accompaniment. Coleridge's manner is more folly ani- 
mated and varied ; Wordsworth's more equable, sustained 
and internal. The one might be termed more dramatic, the 
other more lyrical/' 

Very little attention is paid at the generality of schools to 
accuracy and variety of emphasis and cadence. The conse- 
quence is that few persons, even amongst those who have 
received what is called an elegant education, are able to read 
either prose or verse with propriety and effect. Most readers 
hurry over the finest prose composition like a paragraph in a 
newspaper, as if they had no time to spare ; or turn poetry 
into prose by a cold and careless intonation, or by harsli and 
erroneous accents. Faults in prose-reading, however, thoug*^ 
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more easily avoided, are far less disgusting than in the reci- 
tation of verse. Even so early as the time of Elizabeth, the 
poets used to complain of the manner in which their works 
were recited. Beaumont, in his lines to Fletcher on the 
fiilure of his “ Faithful Shepherd/' speaks with impatient 
contempt of bad readers of verso : 

“ Of those— 

Whoso very reading makes verse senseless prose.” 

The first and most important requisite for excellence in 
reading, is a thorough comprehension of the author s mean- 
ing ; for unless we fully understand his sentiment or inten- 
tion, it is impossible to give the right tone and cadence. 
The slightest error in these respects has such a serious effect, 
tliat a writer is quite at the mercy of his reader. A greater 
punishment to a poet could hardly bo conceived than that 
of making him listen to his own compositions inaccurately 
or imtastefiilly recited.* I have never met with more than 
two or three individuals in private life who could read an ode 
or an elegy in a style that was not absolutely offensive. 

The two most common though opposite faults in the read- 
ing of verse are a disregard of those fine harmonies which 
distinguish verse from prose, and a whine or chaunt. 
Those are the Scylla and Charybdis of recitation. To avoid 
these dangers rtMuiires the nicest art — the utmost de- 
licacy of taste. The reader who can succeed in this difficult 
task, and keep precisely the light tone, accent, and emphasis, 
and preserve at the same time an air of ease and freedom 
in the management of his voice, must be no ordinary person. 
.Such excellence is not a mere mechanical accomplishment. 
It not only requires something of the perseverance of a De- 
mosthenes, but many personal and intellectual qualities of a 
mre and brilliant order. 

The rules for reading verse are so unsettled, that many 
points of considerable importance must be left entirely to 
the taste and feeling of the reciter. It is not, for instance, 
yet agreed amongst the teachers of elocution, whether or not 
a sliglit pause should be made at the end of every line of 
blank verse just sufficient to mark its limits. Dr. Lowth, Mr. 

__ # 


‘1 laugh heartily,” says Owen Felthara (in his A “ at Pkiloxenus’s 

who passing by anrl hearhig some masons mis-sonsing his lines, (with their 
•ffiiorant sawing of them,) falls to breaking amain. They ask the cause, and ho 
pphea, they spoil his work, and he theirs. Certainly a worthy poet is so far from 
r.n F ^ required in him that shall bo able to read him 

cii ; and without the true accent, numbered poetry does lose of the ^loss. It 
h an able poet of our own, when a lord read his verses 

, and he beseeched His Lordship not to murder him in his own line.s. 

He that speaks false Latin breaks Priscian’s head ; but he that repeats a verse 
puts Homer out of joint.’ ” 
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Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Blair, and Mr. Sheridan are in favour 
of this pause ; Walker and others are against it. I am in- 
clined to agree with the former, that there ought to be a very 
slight, and except to a fine ear, a scarcely perceptible pause 
of suspension at the end of every line, whether of rhymed or 
blank verse ; but it should seem, if I may say so, more like 
a link than a break in the chain of harmony. 

If any one is asked a second time to read aloud by any 
number of persons of good taste whom he has no reason to 
suppose are inclined to flatter him, he may congratulate him- 
self upon the possession of a very rare and delightful accom 
plishment. ¥ot my own part 1 repeat, that I have heard 
very few persons, in private life, attempt to read poetry 
aloud who did not cither irritate their auditors or lull them 
into an untimely slumber. I have met with more persons who 
knew how to write poetry, than who knew how to read it. 
They who have been present at poetical readings in private 
parties know what a wearisoino trial of courtesy it is to keep 
up an air of attention. The eyes begin to close in spite of 
one’s politeness, and to make those “ pictures when they’re 
shut” of which Coleridge speaks ; while, like the waves on 
the sea-shore, as descnbecl by Shelley, the reader’s voice 
breathes over the slumbering brain a dull monotony. That 
Anna Seward deserved her reputation as a fine reader is 
sufficiently evident from the circumstance of her having 
been so frequently solicited to 'read Shakespeare and Milton 
aloud to different companies, that at last the task was beyond 
her strength. One evening, from reading all the principal 
scones in Macbeth, she found herself so much injured, that 
as she assured her friends, she never breathed freely after- 
wards. 

Mr. Southey, in the preface to his Madoc, in the new 
edition of his poems, has made the following complimentary 
mention of Miss Seward, with which I shall conclude the 
present article “ Sir Walter Scott has estimated with 
characteristic skill Miss Seward’s powers of criticism and her 
strong prepossessions on literary points. And believing that 
the more she was known the more she would have been 
esteemed and admired, I bear a willing testj^iony to her 
accomplishments and her genius, to her generous disposition, 
her frankness, her sincerity, and warmth of heart.” 
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I. 

Oh ! sweet is the hour 
When low in the west, 

The sun gilds the bower 
Where fond lovers rest, 

Then gorgeously bright, 

Beneath the blue stream, 

In garments of light, * 

Departs liko a dream ! 

II. 

Oh ! sweet and serene 
The spell that beguiles, 

When night’s gentle queen 
More tenderly smiles ! 

The boldest are coy — 

The wildest are grave — 

The sad feel a joy 

Loud mirth never gave ! 

Ill 

I'lie spirits of love, 

To hallow the time, 

From regions above 
Pour music sublime ; 

Their harmonies cheer 
The mystical night, 

And steal on the ear 
Of dreaming delight ! 

SONNET-AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

The land ne’er smiled beneath a lovelier day. 

So rich is every light, so soft each shadow ! 

How brightly beautiful this sun-lit meadow ! 

How merrily the small rills o’er it stray. 

While on their daisied sides sweet children play ! 

With songs of birds the fragrant groves are ringing — 
Neath cottage eaves the village maids are singing, 
And blend their artless songs with laughter gay 
A herdsman old in yonder shade reposes ; 

And kine, knee-deep in pasture, feed at pleasure. 

Oh ! fairer far than Persia’s fields of roses 
this calm scene, that memo^ long shall treasure 
Llysian landscape ! ere life’s vision closes 
^lay this worn heart here taste luxurious leisure. 
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“ Memdra of a Literary Veteran, including Sketches aTid 
Anecdotes of the most distinguished literary characters 
from 1794 to 1849. By E. F. Gillies. In 3 volumes.'* 

To a reader partial to literary gossip, a book of this kind 
is far more entertaining than a novel. It is not only more 
entertaining hut more instructive, and the ever present feeh 
ing that it is not a baseless fiction but a chapter from real 
life, gives a zest to the interest with which we read it. 

Mr. Gillies is a man of genius, a poet, and a linmst. He 
is best known to the public as the originator and eclitor of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, but he was well esteemed in lite- 
rary circles lon^ before he commenced his labours upon that 
publication, lie was born, according to the vulgar phrase, 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, which he soon exchanged 
for a leaden one. His father who had passed sixteen years 
in this country, during the times of Earl Cornwallis and War- 
ren Hastings, when fortunes were more easily made than 
they are now, left the autobiographer a handsome estate in 
Scotland. The son was bred up to the law, but he hated the 
profession, and “ penned a stanza” when ho should have 
engrossed.” He was not only fond of literature but of- liter- 
ary society, and had early in the list of his friends and ac- 
quaintances such men as Walter Scott, Dugald Stewart, 
Hrown, Southey, Wordsworth, and Sir Egorton Brydges, Tho- 
mas Campbell, Wilson, De Quincey, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Maginn, Rogers, and Sir James Mackintosh. His book is 
enriched with interesting private letters from some of these 
distinguished characters. 

Gillies seems to have understood how to enjoy money, 
but not how to keep it. He soon lost his patrimonial 
estate and became involved in pecuniary difficulties. He had 
to struggle hard to keep up any sort of home, however hum- 
ble. At last he seems to nave become familiar with prisons, 
while his poor wife had to battle unsupported with the world. 
Yet he had not wanted friends. Scott, before his own ^s- 
tresses tied his generous hand, offered him a house to live 
in, as well as pecuniary assistance, but the offer was gratefully 
declined, and Gillies went up to London without a stiver, but 
contrived with the assistance of Messrs. Treuttel and Wiirtz 
to bring out the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Gillies, as editor of the review, had i^600 per annum for biJ; 
trouble, but he was to pay for contributions out of his own salary- 
He never failed in literary industry, though he was evidently 
deficient in prudence. In some cases he wrote a whole number 
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of the work with his own hand. He had sedulously stu- 
died Continental literature, and the success of his transla- 
tions from the German, published in Blackwood's Magazine 
many years before, gave him confidence and a name. His 
Review was for a time successful beyond his most sanguine 
hopes, but a Mr. Fraser, from being a contributor, became a 
rival, and set up a new work called the Fcn'eign Review. 
This compet^ion led to incessant warfare, interrupted at- 
tention to the main business of both publications, and 
divided the Public patronage. At last, however, the new 
work sank, and the original publication recovered its lost 
ground. But somehow or other Gillies, instead of rising 
out of his own personal difficulties, gradually got deeper 
and deeper into the mire, until the patience ancf the pock- 
ets of his friends were quite exhausted. Frequent arrests 
eventually interfered so seriously with his duties as an edi- 
• tor, that he was obliged to resign the management of the 
R(3view. Wliat his condition now is we cannot say, but we 
presume the present work is an attempt to raise the wind. 
We should rejoice to hear that this accomplished gentleman 
lias a piospect of passing the winter of life in some degree 
of comfort He is surely a fit subject for the generous con- 
sideration of the projectors of the New Guild of Literature. 

Mr. Gillies has the proud distinction of being the subject 
of one of Wordsworth's sonnets : — 

From the dark chamber of dejection freed, 

Spiiniing the unprofitable yoke of care, 

Rise, Gillies, rise : the gales of youth shall bear 
Thy genius forward Ukc a winged steed. 

Though bold Belleroidiion (so Jove decreed 
In wrath) fell headlong from the fields of air. 

Yet a nch guerdon waits on minds that dare. 

If ought be in them of immortal seed, 

And reason govern that audacious flight 

Which heaven-ward they direct.— Then droop not thou, 

Erroneously renewing a sad vow 

In the low dell mid Roslin’s faded grove ; 

A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 

In spite of his misfortunes, Mr. Gillies has not led an 
d ogether unhappy life. He has enjoyed intimate social 
1 creourse with some of the first spirits of the age, and they 
h 1^ ^ pleasure will gratefully acknow- 

li f ge what a relish it imparts to human life. It is not that 
laiJo general are very animated personages in a 

at 1 company or very acceptable or happy guests 

dinner parties ; but in the snug little parlour or study 
dor Li ^ winter hearth, or in the open fields in summer un- 
nartv ^ teU-d-Ut^j or in a very small familiar 

y they are almost always delightful associates. 
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Ill mixed society, the deep thinker, indeed, is often regard- 
ed as a wnentity or a bore. He is tliere unsociable and con- 
sequently unpopular. 

It is natural enough that an unsociable person should be 
unpopular ; but it is by no means generally the case that the 
bashful and reserved, especially when intellectually gifted, 
are deficient in the kindlier feelings. Quito the reverse! 
Men of great practical acuteness and admirable good sense, 
and extensive knowledge and much general ability, often 
take a load in society and feel themselves thoroughly at their 
ease amongst all sorts of people. But this is not the case, 
we think, with the thoughtfiu and sensitive man of genius. 
Except amongst natures like his own, he feels out of his ele- 
ment.* To every rule, indeed, there are exceptions. Burns 
and Hogg were jovial and companionable men, and Walter 
Scott won golden opinions from all sorts of men by his easy 
fiimiliarity and delightful gossip. After all, however, even 
these men were not (piitc so much exceptions to the rule as 
they mkdit appear to be. Though Burns and Hogg were 
easy and unreserved over the bottle and in the festal hour, 
ana were then hail fellows well met with all men, they were 
less at homo in general society when the whiskey was not 
in them. Addison, of whose social powers Pope has spoken 
so highly, was only “a parson in a tic wig’' until In* 
had hall emptied his bottle. Burns was not sorry to got 
away from the fine society of Edinburgh, in which liis jealous 
pride was continually receiving some painful shock; and 
the Ettrick Shepherd could only feel himself comfortable in 
the presence either of men who- openly confessed his genius 
or who knew not what genius meant. As to Scott, his pow- 
ers were of the narrative and garrulous order. He was tlic 
prince of gossips and anecdote-mongers, and more of a man 
of business and detail than any other efj^ually gifted spirit of 
modern times. Deep thought and exquisite sensibility wert3 
not the prime characteristics of his nature, and seem rarely, 
if ever, to have given the tone to his conversation. His talk 
was the talk of a man of the world. He was always, how 


• “Society and genius, ” says Lord Byron, “arc incompatible, and the latter can 
rarely, if ever, be in cIo.se or frequent contact with the former without dcgcu^' 
rating ; it is otherwise with wit ami talent, which are excited and brought into 
play by the friction of society which polishes and sharpens both. 

“ Those who have once accirstomed themselves to think and reflect deeply m 
solitude, will soon begin to fiml society irksome ; the small money of conversation 
will appear insignificant, after the weighty metal of thought to which they have 
been used, and like the man who was exposed to the evils of poverty while in pos- 
session of one of the largest diamonds in the world, which, from its size, eouio 
find no purchaser, such a man will find himself in society unable to chaiigc y 
lofty an<l profound thoughts into the conventional small-talk of those who iu * 
round him ,”— of Lord Byron with the Countess of Blessinyton. 
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ever, thoroughly sincere and fine tempered. He had extra- 
ortlinary sagacity and unlimited benevolence, and as ho 
esteemed the daily affairs of life of far more importance 
than the finest visions of the poet, and never looked upon 
success in literatm-o as amongst the proudest of earthly dis- 
tinctions, he gave up his whole koul to his immediate com- 
panions, and the passing hour. He was never rendered un- 
tit for the widest social intercourse by self-involution and 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

Wordsworth, on the contrary, was uneasy in any society 
which could not speak of the Excursion. Coleridge would 
always talk enough — often indeed more than enough for 
he never seemed to trouble himself with a consideration of 
time, or place, or person, and dilated on poetry and metaphy- 
sics to utilitarians and dunces. Ho spoKe monologues only. 
He “ lived on the sound of his own voice.” There was no 
• dialogue where Coleridge reigned. His audience gave up all 
attempt to wedge in a single word. They listened as to a 
professed lecturer. He was like a man in a dream, who has, of 
course, all the talk to himself, and invents satisfactory replies. 

Mr. Gillies repeats with great emphasis throughout his 
volumes his conviction, that almost all men of profound genius 
are remarkable for an unaffected simplicity of character and 
manner. Ho is very right. Even Scott, with all his practi- 
cal experience of human life, was charmingly easy and 
unpretending in personal intercourse. But his simplicity was 
the simplicity of a more than X)rdinary portion of sound 
common sense. Coleridge's simplicity was of a very different 
nature. S6 was Goldsmith's. The simplicity of profound 
thoughtfulness, and refined sensibility, though always amiable, 
IS t()o often gull-like. In the busy or gay world, men, thus 
richly endowed, may be “ led by the nose as asses are.” And 
the consciousness of their child-like weakness in the vulgar 
affairs of life often produces that shyness and timidity which 
shallow observers regard as sullen pride and a coldness of 
nature. 

But poets and literary men are not reserved through pride 
or coldness. No class of incn love their fellow-creatures 
niorc cordially than they do. But they are painfully sen- 
sible of their want of worldly experience, -and always fancy 
that in general society, the full and earnest discussion of their 
Write topics would be deemed an intolerable nuisance. They 
^re under a sad restraint. They feel tongue-tied. They can- 
j^ot speak about what their hearts are full of without the fear of 
uymg set down as egotists or pedants. Yet the mere man of 
t ne world, who is so puzzled to account for the apparent stupi- 
^^•^y and uneasy reserve of the deep scholar, is in much the 
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same state of discomfort in the presence of a circle of phi- 
losophers and poets, as these last are in the brilliant drawing, 
room and saloon. For really cordial intercourse there must 
be an interchange of congenial thoughts and feelings. It is 
true that a man of genius and deep reflection may amuse 
himself for a time with contemplating those scenes of life 
in which he cannot take an active share, and look even upon 
a fool or a fop as a curiosity ; but he soon gets tired of this 
sort of occupation and longs to escape from the frivolities of 
common talk to the society of kindred beings — alive or dead 
— his living literary associates, or the great master spirits of 
past ages, who yet charm and instruct the student with their 
immortal voices in “ still low accents breathing from" their 
books. Cowper in describing the feelings of sensitive and 
bashful men gives us some of the traits oi genius 

The visit paid, with ecstacy we come, 

As from a seven years’ transportation, home, 

And there resume an unembarrassed brow 
llccovcrinff, what we lost we know not how, 

The faculties that seemed reduced to nought, 

Expression and the privilege of thought. 

The man of genius is almost always a warm-hearted friend, 
however silent and reserved in general society. His affections 
are concentrated in his own home — in his own dear domestic 
circle. Ho who has gained admittance there will not long 
complain of his coldness. But it is painful to see a man of 
profound thought and sensibility in a fashionable assembly. 
He is alone in the crowd, pe looks as if he would be right 
glad to escape. This was the case with Hazlitt, and yet when 
he was with only t^o or three congenial spirits, he was the 
life of the company. 


SONNET-WRITTEN IN A LADY^S ALBUM. 

The page is laid before me, and a voice 
That none could well resist, its soft command 
Is breathing in my ear ; — my ready hand 
Obeys, and proudly would my soul rejoice 
If the coy Muse were subject to my call 
As I to thine ; but, Lady, happier bards 
Than he who now would claim thy kind regards, 
Oft vainly at her sacred altars fall. 

Her mood is changeful ever, and her dreams 
May mock the mental eye. As brief as bright, 
O’er life’s dim land they flash their floods of light, 
To leave a denser gloom. The steady beams 
Of small dull stars shine through the w(3ary night, 
AYhile fitfully the Muse's lightning gleams. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

[written in INDU on CHRISTMAS DAY.] 

Here is Christmas Day again I There is something as 
j^i^imating in the mere announcement as in the sound of a 
merry bell. It is the season of cheerful piety, of the renewal 
of old customs that keep the heart alive and tender, and of 
pure and child-like enjoyment. In our native land it is » 
time wlien the dreariness of out-of-doors’ nature heightens and 
fioncentrates the social pleasures and affections within the 
slmltercd home. The hard ground and the frozen sheets of 
water remain unthawed by the pale and sickly sun ; but the 
heart of man melts within him, and the fountain of love is 
unlocked. The huge Chri.stmas fire is the Idazing sun that 
now warms and illumines each domestic circle. How beauti- 
fully its red light tinges eveiy object in the snug apartment, 

■ mi dashes on cheerful faces that glow as beneath the fervour 
of summer skies 1 There is no winter within domestic walls. 

Now do the most busy and bustling of men of business 
pfiuse for a hw pleasant hours in their quick career, and cast- 
ing off all feverish anxiety for the future, abandon them- 
selves wholly to present pleasure, or dwell with a serene and 
grateful tenderness on the •joys of the long-vanished past. 
The stern pride of philosophy and the zeal of the worshipper 
of Mammon are suspended for a day. The heart lias an un- 
(Imdcd reign over the kindlier and purer elements of our 
nature. Now friends long separated, and scattered over differ- 
ent corners of the kingdom, are re-called to one common 
(‘('litre, and surround the hearth that once echoed to the peals 
ol' their boyish laughter. , The happy patriarch of the family 
gathi'i’s around him again the forms that he cherished in 
their cradles, and during their youth, but whom the cares 
and duties of manhood have drawn from the paternal roof. 
The day is sacred to the affections. The goddess of domestic 
love demands the entire man. The Christmas hearth is a 
dirinc at which tender recollections, charity and forgiveness, 
and social feeling and a gentle joy, are the only acceptable 
olierings. On this day especially does 

The inviolate island of the sago and free, 

notwithstanding its ‘cold and cloudy clime,’* deserve the title 


Charles the Second, I believe, and not Charles tlie First, as stated on 
ciim ♦ f said that that was the best 

ate to winch men might expose themselves with impunity the gl^eatest number 
DTP the day. On page 137 there is a slip of the pen or an error of the 
^ laakes the court of “ Charles I.” ring with Butler’s witty couplets. 
^ mount to refer to the court of Charles II. 

L 1 
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of Merry England. The very streets of her din^ metropolis 
look bright with gay garments and happy faces. The churches 
are decorated with sparkling holly, anti sprigs of evergreen 
are in every window. With ponderous cakes, a rich mass of 
sweets, whose sugary coats nval in their brilliancy the snow 
upon the hills, and with the gigantic roast beef of old Eng- 
land, almost every table in the land is waning. Even the 
poor man’s heart is gladdened. The toil-worn mechanic and 
the humble cottager have for this dav at least clean clothes 
and a substantial meal, and a cheerful fire, and a merry meet- 
ing of their unsophisticated as.sociates. With a smiling air, 
and a hurried yet careful tread, they rush from the busy 
l)ake*housc witli their earthen dish of beef and potatoes 
that scents the atmosphere as they pass alon". What an 
appetite-provoking sight and savour ! The scnool-boy will 
not “whine” to-day, nor creep, like a snail, unwillingly 
to his task. This long looked-for day is to him, as to 
many others, the happiest of the year. His head has been 
as full of confectionary visions as his stomach will now 
be of the substantial reality. There is such a contagious 
merriment around, that the adult who does not feel like a 
boy again, is not lit to bo a man. Every generous spirit 
abandons itself to the influence and character of the sea- 
son. 

AikI all is conscience and tender heart. 

It is sad to recollect that we in this far land are excluded 
from so many of tliese simple but true eTijoyments. All we 
can now do is to enjoy the memory of them. 

A sound-headed man, however, cannot but be sometliing 
of a cosmopolite and optimist. Wherever there are human 
hearts, there are social feelings ! and even in solitude, where 
external nature is not excluded by prison doors, there is 
always beauty : and God is every where. He leaves no corner 
of the worhl, no class of his creatures, utterly forlorn and 
fatherless. Why then should we be guilty of an impious 
(liscontent, and recal the past, rather to feed our cares only 
than to revive our most pleasant feelings and associations. 

A distance of fifteen thousand miles, a tropical sun, an(l 
the presence of foreign fixees need not make us forgetful ot 
home- delights. That strange magician. Fancy, who supplier 
so many corporeal deficiencies and mocks at time and space, 
enables us to pass, in the twinkling of an eye, over tne 
dreary waste of waters that divides us from the scenes an 
associatcsc^of our youth. We tread again our native snom- 
We sit by the hospitable hearth, and listen to 
children. We exchange cordial greetings and friendly g • 
There is a resurrection of the dead, and a return of vanis 
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years. Wo abandon ourselves to this sweet illusion, and 
again 

Live o’er each scene, and be what we behold. 

The warm-hearted and the ima^native cheat Time of half 
his triumph. The happiness of a dream is real, however false 
its images. To be pleasurably deceived is no great hard- 
ship. Happiness is our object, and the wise care little for 
the means. It is enough to know that the end is good and 
true, however it may have been obtained ; for he who is in 
the enjoyment of genuine happiness, cannot have forfeited 
any right of conscience to that precious dower : — evil inten- 
tions are not thus rewarded. 

If, therefore, we turn our imagination into a right path, 
wo can hardly give it too free a rein. Let any man take a 
vt^trospect of his life, and sum up his moments of real plea- 
sure, and ho will soon discover how much he owes to this 
glorious faculty. It is to the freshness and fervour of ima- 
gination in the dawn of life that we are to attribute the 
radiance of early joy. All things sparkle in its light, like 
the (lew-bespangled helds of morning. 

Lot such amongst us as are willing to be children again, 
if it be only for an hour, resign ourselves to the sweet en- 
chantment that steals upon the spirit when it indulges in the 
jiicniory of early and innocent enjoyment. Let us seek 
again each well-remembered haunt of happier years. Ah ! 
then how many faces long since faded shall bloom again ! 
The white shroud of winter may conceal the countenance 
of earth, but the shroud of mortality shall be parted. The 
spriug of human nature shall return. The cerulean heaven 
of many a laughing eye shall shine as brightly and tenderly 
}i,s ever, — the voice of human merriment, more sweet than 
th(^ songs of birds, shall again respond to the music of the 
mind. 

hven when this dream departs, we are not utterly forlorn. 
Wo return to this foreign shore— this distant exile — in sad- 
ness, hut not despair. We have almost all of us either children 
or friends in our native land. Perhaps we may once again 
embrace them — to part no more ! But should fate deny the 
consummation of this dearly cherished hope — should wo 
never again re-visit “ in the flesh'' that happy circle — wc may 
at least sympathize in their enjoyments. Parents, especially, 
have reason to hail this festive season with peculiar interest. 
1 jm fireside holidays, not less delightful than the sunny noons 
'a summer, are enjoyed by their dear little offspring with the 
same zest and intensity as thrilled their own hearts of yore, 
their small, round, rucldy faces are illumined by the flickering 
of the burning logs so liberally heaped upon tlic grate. 
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The firewood crackles cheerily, and the chesnuts are swelling 
and bursting on the hob with a startling sound. The glories of 
the hospitable board, arc demolished with a spirit and celerity 
that maturer mouths would in vain essay to rival. ^ The good 
things that go imtasted from our tables in this City of Pala- 
ces, are treated with more respect by our little representa- 
tives in Britain. Even the substantial Christmas turkey dis- 
appears like a dream before the attacks of these lilliputian, 
but gallant, gastronomists. As the peasants in Goldsmiths 
Deserted Village wondered how the school-master's one small 
head could contain such a load of learning, we are puzzled to 
conceive how each little school-boy and school-girl stomach 
can make room for such enormous stores of Christmas luxuries. 
Dear boys — sweet girls— ye seem more provident than your 
age would warrant ! Is it because Christmas comes but once 
a year that ye lay in so lavish a supply ? 

But there is a limit even to the appetite of healthy children, 
and the rich, delightful meal, intermpted only by irrepressible 
bursts of laughter at jests more rife with merriment than wit, 
like all eartlily enjoyments, must have an end. It is succeeded, 
however, by a variety of delightful gambols. The bunch 
of misletoe is suspended from the ceiling, and occasions 

Quips and cranks and w.nnton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 

The little gay Lotharios and the flirts and coquettes ii/ 
miniature, now present a scene that awakens a thousand 
exquisite recollections in the minds of the elder spectators. 
The boys betray a consciousness that they arc doing a manly 
thing. The little misses think it necessary to appear coy 
and reluctant, yet seize sly occasions to look as killihglu as 
they can at their favorites of the bolder sex, and seem to re- 
collect, as often as it suits their inclination, that under the 
green misletoe kissing is lawful, and “ killing, no murder." 

Then follow Blintl-man's-buff‘ Hunt-the-slipper, and a 
round of accustomed games. After or before all these, ac- 
cording to the taste of the donors, come the Christmas pre- 
sents, which are received by the happy little creatures witli 
such grateful transports, and exhibited with such innocent 
pride to their school-fellows when “ black Monday” retiims, 
The triumphant display of these treasures, and a fresh store 
of pocket-money, are among the parting consolations when 
they quit the sw^et indulgences of home for the rigid laws 
of school. 

It is true that in this strange land the celebration or 
Christmas can be attended with but few of those social ob- 
servances, and those pleasant festivities around the blazing 
lire, which contrast so delightfully with the dreary aspect oi 
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external nature during an English winter ; but thoudi the 
season has lost something of its mirth, we can still keep 
it sacred to the memory of the past. 

If we cannot collect around our festal board the forms 
familiar to our childhood, we can think and talk of them 
with tenderness and rapture. Those of us who have chil- 
dren in our native land may cheer ourselves with the 
thought, that on this long and impatiently expected holiday 
their little hearts will bound with merriment, and that they 
will be called upon, in the midst of their innocent pleasures, 
to remember their distant parents, to wish them many happy 
seasons, and perhaps, also, a safe return to their native coun- 
trif. But, alas ! I allude to the latter wish with a faint and 
trembling heart, when I recollect how many of our expatriat- 
ed countrymen have been disappointed in, this the sweetest 
jirospect of an Indian exile's life. They cherished, perhaps, 
ns firm and fond a hope as any that yet glows in a living breast 
to pass the cheerful evening of existence in some ploasure- 
liaimted spot in dear old England — and now they are lying 
iiitlieir last long sleep on this foreign shore! 


SONNET-TO A LADY SINGING. 


0 ! BREATHE, impassioucd songstres.s, once again, 

That soul-entrtincing air ! Responsive tears 
Attest thy power. Thy gentle voice appears 
Like sounds of summer's eve, or some sweet strain 
That haunts the wanderer's visionary brain 
When home's fond memories rise, and vanished years, 
That Time's dim twilight mystery endears, 

Return, like shadows o’er the trembling main 
Beneath the half-veiled moon. Then waken still 
Those notes with more tlian mortal music fraught — 
Celestial liarmonics 1 Each echo seems 
A charm from heaven — a spell divinely wTOUght 
To bare the curtained past, and every ill 
That clouds the heart, to cheer with holy dreams. 
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Her last fond wishes breathed, a farewell smilo 
Is lingering on tlie calm unclouded brow 
Of yon deluded victim. Firmly now 
She mounts, with dauntless mien, the funeral pile 
Where lies her earthly lord. The Brahmin’s guile 
Hath wrought its will — fraternal hands bestow 
The quick death-flame — the crackling cm])ers glow— 
And flakes of hideous smoko the skies defile ! 

The ruthless throng their ready aid supply, 

And pour the kindling oil. The stunning sound 
Of dissonant dnims— the priest’s exulting cry — 

The failing martyr's pleading voice have drowned; 
While fiercely-burning rafters fall around. 

And shroud her frame from horror’s straining eye ! 


♦ l take the followiiii? lines and the note attached from ilr. Amos’s “ Ucm of 
Lalin Poetry — 

Felix Eois suttees lex fnneris una maritis, 

Quos Aurora suis rubra colorat oquis : 

Naimimj ubi niortifcro jucta est tux ultima lecto, 

Uxorum positis stat plu turba eoinis, 

Et certameii habent leti, qua* viva secpiatur 
Conjugiiim: pudor est non liciussc mori, 

Ardent victrices, et flamram pectora pra*bent, 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris. 

‘‘ The suppression of the practise of Suttee throug:hout the British doniiiiiotH 
in India, is a victory of humanity, over national prejudices, whi(-h tlie mostsaii- 
^nune pliilanthropists could scarcely have deemed attainable, at least in a short 
time and wiUiout political convulsion. The practise still prevails out of the pale 
of the British authority. In an instance, known by tljc author, which occurrcil 
in one of the petty independent states of India, where there was an EukIisIi Ite- 
sident, it came to the knowledge of the Resident that a widow would shortly liiirn 
herself on the funeral pile of her husband. The Resident offered to convey her 
away from her husband’s relatives, free of expense, and to take her to her own 
family or settle her hi any safe place she preferred. The Rajah or Prince of the 
territory, performed what was in the East,’ a threat mark of eondcsceusioii, :i 
personal visit to the widow, in order to join his entreaties to that of the Resident; 
and he ottered to give the widow an annuity of just the same amount as the En;<' 
lish (lovernment chose to confer. But it was ail to no purpose, the widow per- 
sisted in burning herself, alleging that the subject had often been talked of be- 
tweeft herself and her husband, and she considereil it a part of her faith to him, 
that their bodies should be consumed by the same fire. 

It is curious that a description of Suttees should be found in Propertius from 
whom the Latin text is taken. There is an interesting Latin poem on the subject 
by the Rev. G. Booth, in the Oxford Anthology. Mr., Richardson, an Anglo- 
Indian poet, has given the following description, apparently by an eye-witness. 

- [The above sonnet is here alluded to.] 
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No ancient poet has been so frequently translated as Vir- 
gil. Nearly a hundred known writers have endeavoured to 
clothe either the whole or some portion of his productions 
in an English dress, but as yet no published translation 
has done him justice. Perhaps none ever will. Addison 
though he could wrote Virmlian prose, was any tiling but Vir- 
gilian when he attempted poetry. He has translated only 
the fourth Georgic, but he has managed to crowd as much 
bald prose and as many false rhymes into his brief produc- 
tion as were ever exhibited by a poetaster of the lowest or- 
der in the same number of page.s. Here are a few speci- 
mens — 

For colds congeal and freeze the liquor i/p, 

Ami melted down with heat the waxen buildings drop. 

But let no baleful yew-tree flourish' wear 
Nor rotten marshes send out steams of mire. 

And thus they feed their young with strange delight 
And kneed the yielding wax, and work the slimy sweet. 

Then all will hastily retreat and fill 
Tlie warm resounding hollow of their celt. 

In crowds before the king’s pavilion meet^ 

And boldly challenge out the foe to fght.. 

I’d show what art the gardener’s toils require, 

Why rosy Poestum blushes twice a year. 

For once I saw in the Tarcntine vale 
Where slow Talcsus drenched the washy soil. 

'Till into seven it multiplies its stream 
And fattens Egypt, Avith a fruitful slime. 

But these for want of room I must omit 
And leave for future poets to recite. 

It is strange that the man who could write in this style 
diould have produced such a piece of poetic prose as the 
^ ision of Mirza ! His original compositions in verse* are 
somewhat more carefully finished than his translations ; but 
they are not much more poetical. Warton, perhaps not too 
severely, calls “ The Campaign,’' a gazette in rhyme. 

Lryden has translated Virgil vigorously, but his mind 
Vvas not Virgilian. Pope and he ought to have exchanged 
tasks. Dryden should have taken Homer, and Pope Virgil, 
yiie of the most celebrated passages in the Georgies is the 
description of rural happiness, towards the end of the second 
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book. Our readers will, perhaps, be amused by a rc-porusal 
of several translations of it. We first quote tlie original 

0 ! fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 

Agricolas ! (juibus ispa procul iliscordibus armis, 

Fundit humo fncilcm victum justissima tcllus. 

Si non ingentcm loribus domus alta snperbis 
Mane salutantnm totis vomit oebibus undam ; 

Noc varios inbiant pulchra testudine postcs, 
llliisasquc auro vcstcs, Ephyi-eiatpic a;ra ; 

Alba ncc Assyrio fucatur laiia vcncno ; 

Nec casia liquid! corrumpitur usus olivi : 

At secura quics, ct nescia fallere vita, 

Dives opum variarum : at latis otia fundis, 

Spelunca} viviqiie lacus ; at frigida Teinpe, 

Mugitusquc bourn, mollcsque sub arborc somni 
Non absiint. Illic saltus, ac lustra fcrarum, 

Et ])atiens opcmm, parvoque assueta juvcntus ; 

Sacra Deum, sanctiquc patres ; extrema per illos 
Justitia cxcedeiis terris vestigia fecit. 

The following is Dryden's version, and we have ventured to 
mark with Italics smne of those words and lines which seem 
to us to belong much more to the translator than to tlic 
original author' or which are not very happy representations 
of Virgil’s meaning. We shall do the same with the otlior 
tmnslations : — 

0 happy if be knew his happy state, 

I'hc swain, who free from tfusiness and debale, 

Receives his ciusy food from Nature’s hand, 

And just returns of cultivated land t 
No palace with a lofty gate, he wants 
To admit the tides of early visitants, 

With eager eyes devouring as they pass. 

The breathing figures of Corinthian brass. 

No statues threaten from high pedestals; 

No Persian arras hides his homely walls 
With antic vests, which through their shady fidd, 

Betray the streaks of ill dissembled gold . 

He boasts no wool whose native white is dyed 
With purple poison of Assyrian pride : 

No costly drugs of Araby defile 

With foreign scents the sweetness of his oil ; 

But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 

With home-bred plenty, the rich owner bless ; 

And rural pleasures crowns his happiness. 

Unvex\l with quarrels, undisturbed with noise. 

The country king his peaceful realms enjoys — 

Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride, 

Of meads, and streams that through the valley glide. 

And shady grov es that easy sleep invite, 

And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 

W dd beasts of nature in his woods abound ; 

And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 

Inured to hardship and to homely fare. 

Nor venerable age is wanting there. 

In great examples to the youthful train ; 

Nor are the gods adoicd with rites profane. 

From hence Astnea took hcr-flight and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. 
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The seventeen lines of the original are thus extended to 
thirty-four. Dryden's failures are usually from want of care 
and not from want of genius. He wrote hurriedly and for 
bread. Our next specimen shall be from the pen of Dr. Jo- 
seph Warton, who wrote the elegant Essay on Pope, which 
introduced a new tone into poetical criticism. We like his 
criticism better than his poetry. His brother Thomas Warton 
was more favored by the Muse and wrote some sonnets which 
Ilazlitt thought the best in the language. In the following 
passage we have twenty-six lines for the original seven- 
teen : — 


Thrice happy swains ; whom genuine pleasures bless. 
If they but knew and felt their happiness ; 

From wars and discord far, and public strife, 

Earth with salubrious food supports their life ; 

Tho’ high-arcliM domes, tho* marble halls they want, 
And columns cased in gold and elephant, 

In awful ranks where brazen statues stand, 

The polish'd works of Grccia's skilful hand ; 

Nor dazzling palace view, whose portals proud 
Each morning vomit out the cringing crowd ; * 

Nor wear the tissued garment’s cumb’rous pride. 
Nor seek soft wool in Syrian purple dyed 
Nor with fantastic luxurif defile 
The native sweetness of the liquid oil ; 

Yet calm content, secure from guilty cares, 

Yet home-felt pleasure, peace, and rest, are theirs, 
Jxiisuro and ease, in groves and cooling vales. 
Grottoes and babbling brooks and darksome dales ; 
The lowing oxen, and the bleating sheep, 

And under branching trees delicious sleep I 
There forests, lawns, and haunts of beasts abound, 
There youth is temperate, and laborious found ; 
There altars and the righteous gods are fear’d, 

And aged sires by duteous sons rever’d. 

There Justice linger’d ere she fled mankind. 

And left some traces of her reign behind. 


The following is given in the preface to Davidson’s Virgil 
and is signed B. It is one of the most prosaic versions that 
we have yet met with : — 

0 ! happy Swains ! did they their bliss but know 
To whom the Earth released from all the woo 
Of civil broils, gives us with lib’ral hand 
An easy plenty at their just demand. 

What if no lofty pile, with haughty towers, 

A waving throng through ev’ry passage pours 
Of humble waiters in the morning hours : 

What if no tortoise-scales incrusting wood. 

Nor Corinth’s brass amaze the gaping crowd. 

If no brocaded hangings dress the room, 

Nor Tyrian purple stain the mt’tt- white loam 
Nor Cassia toint pure oil with strong perfume, 

Yet fraudless Innocence, and peaceful rest. 

Unbounded plains, with endles.s riches blest : 

M 1 
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Yet caves and living springs, and aiiy glades, 

And the soil low of kine, and sleepy shades, 

Are never wanting : Tliere wild herds abound, ') 

And youth inur’d to toil and thrift are found, > 

And aged Sires rever’d, and Altars crown’d : ) 

There Justice left, when she forsook mankind, 

The last impressions of her steps behind. 

As tho last is one of the most prosaic translations of this 
passage that wo have seen, wo give the following as one of 
the happiest. It is by Sotheby, and combines spirit and fide- 
lity with a rare success. It exceeds the original in point 
of length by only three lines 

Ah ! happy swains ! ah race helov'd of heaven ! 

If known tliy bliss, how great the blessing given ! 

For tlice just earth from her prolific beds 
Far from wild war spontaneous nurture sheds. 

Though nor high domes through all their portals widg 
Each morn disgorge the flatterer’s refluent tide ; 

Though nor thy gaze on gem-wrought columns rest, 

T'he brazen bust, and gold embroidered vest ; 

Nor poisoning Tyre thy snowy fleeces soil. 

Nor cassia taint thy imcomipted oil ; 

Yet peace is thine, and life that knows no change, 

And various wealth in Nature’s boundless range, 

The grot, the living fount, the umbrageous glade, 

And sleep on banks of moss beneath the shade *, 

Thine, all of tame and wild in lawn ami field, 

T’hat pastur’d plains or savage woodlands yield : 

(lontent and patience youth’s long toils assuage. 

Repose and reverence tend declining age : 

'rhere Gods yet dwell, and, as she tied mankind, 

There Justice left her last lone trace beliind.* 

The following is from Elton’s Specimens of the C'lassio 
I'’oets, This also deserves considerable praise. Upon the 
whole it is a closer translation than Sotheby’s, though less 


* We took this translation at second hand from an old number of the Edin- 
hurah Review. Soon after this article, containing our own version and that of 
SoUicby, both exactly in their present state, had appeared in the Calcutta Literary 
Gazette, we discovered that Sotheby had considerably altered his. It is right to 
notice this fact, because ouo or two of the later expressions in Sotheby * 
version are much noarcr than his first to those in our own version. The fol- 
lowing are the lines and words subsequontJy introduced into Sotheby’s version 

3rd line. Too blest if conscious of the blessing given— 

4th „ Far from wild war spontaneous plenty sheds— 

7th „ Though nor thy gaze on tortoise Columns rest— 

8th „ The Ephyrean brass and gold wrought vest— 

14th „ And lowing herds and sleep in soothing shade— 

19th „ There hallowed shrines ; and as she fled mankind— 
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jioctical.* It has so few variations from the original that they 
arc not worth noticing 

Oh peasants, far too blest I if only this 
Were theirs, the simple knowledge of their bliss ! 

Far from the din of arms, earth’s fbodful soil, 

With easy nutriment repays their toil. 

Though not, at mom, their mansions* portals proud 
Wide disembogue the ebbing flatterer crowd ; 

No pillars, chased with shells, they rapt behold ; 

Busts of tine brass, nor arras wrought with gold : 

Though their white wool no Syrian venom paint, 

And their pure oil no foreign perfimies taint ; 

Yet, rich in various wealth, the peasant knows 
A life ingenuous, and a safe repose. 

Calm fields, fresh delLs, grots, limpid lakes, the bree/c 
Echoing with herds, and slumbers bower’d with trees. 

Here beasts of chase the lawn or forest range ; 

Youth, train’d to little, toils, nor sighs for change ; 

All to the Gods a solemn reverence pay. 

And holy shine the locks of silver gray ; 

Here Justice linger’d, this her last retreat ; 

Here left the print of her dci)arting feet. 

Thomson in his Seasons, has imitated or rather paraplims- 
C(1 tliis description : — 

Oh ! knew he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest ho ! wlio far from public rage, 

Deep in the vale, witli a choice few retired. 

Drinks (ho pure pleasures of the rural life. 

What though the dome be wautiug, whoso proud g.dc, 

Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers (also, and in their turn abused ? 

Vile intercourse 1 What though the glittering robe 
Of every hue, reflected light can give 
Or floating loose, or stiff with mazy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools oppress him not ? 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sure peace is his, a solid life, estranged 
To disappointment, and fallacious hope : 

Rich in content, in Nature’s bounty rich ; 

In herbs and fruits ; &c. 

It is veiy difficult to preserve the line between what is too 
literal and what is too tree in translation, but Sotheby ap- 
jiears to have hit that happy medium more frequently than 
imy of his predecessors. We do not imply a very strong objec- 
tion to every word or passage italidsed in the foregoing cx- 
bi llets, (though some of them might be justly condemned,) nor 
00 we mean that all that is not italicised is correct or happy, 
c have marked them merely with the view of attracting the 


prefaces gives a painful account of a translator’s <Uf- 
who invents is master of his thoughts and words ; lie can turn 
wrrt i 1 ^ pleases, till he renders them harmonious. But the 

makp ^’’f^’^'^lator has no such privilege ; for being tied to thoughts, he must 

tw, 1 he can in the expression ; and for this reason he cannot always 

^0 sneet as the original.” 
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reader's attention more readily to the comparative closeness 
or license of the different translations. That those who may 
bo offended at the freedom of some of our remarks upon our 
betters, may have a glorious opportunity of revenging them- 
selves, we shall be so indiscreetly generous as to subjoin a 
translation of our own. Milbourne was styled by Pope, the 
fairest of critics, because he exhibited his own version of 
Virgil to bo compared with Dryden's. 

RURAL HAPPINESS. 

All ! happy Swains ! if they their bliss but knew, 

Wliom, far from boisterous war, Earth’s bosom true 
With easy food 8up])lic8. If they behold 
No lofty dome its gorgeous gates unfold 
And pour at mom from all its chambers wide 
Of flattering visitants the mighty tide ; 

Nor gaze on beauteous columns richly wrought, 

Or tissued robes, or busts from Corinth brought ; 

Nor their white wool with Tyi‘ian poison soil. 

Nor taint with Cassia’s bark their native oil ; 

Yet peace is theirs ; a life true bliss that yields ; 

And various wealth ; leisure mid ample fields, 

Grottoes, and living lakes, and vallies green, 

And lowing herds ; and ’neath a sylvan screen 
Delicious slumbers. There the lawn and cave 
With beasts of chaco abound. The young ne’er crave 
A prouder lot ; their patient toil is cheered ; 

Their gods arc worshipped, and their sires revered ; 

And there when Justice passed from earth a^vay 
She left the latest traces of her sway. 

We must acknowledge that it is somewhat too bold in us 
to attempt a translation of any part of Virgil after Sotheby, 
whose version is generally considered the fcst that has yet 
appeared. But as we are giving so many old translations 
of this passage in the Georgies, we think it as well to add 
one new one.. Sotheby evidently aimed at great closcnc^. 
We have endeavoured to be equally faithful and to compress 
the translation into as few lines. That there are some few 
coincidences of expression between Sotheby's version and ours, 
we do not deny, and certainly do not wish to conceal, as must 
be evident from our giving the reader an opportunity to 
compare them ; but these coincidences are not, we bopo, 
more than ought to be reasonably expected under tlie 
circumstances. We had Sotheby’s translation before 
and did not reject any word that was faithful to the 
original, merely because he had used it first. It would 
be almost impossible for one writer to ti%inslate after anothei 
(both aiming at fidelity and using the same metre) to avoid 
a few similarities of expression. The occurrence of a simd^^’ 
rhyme we did not for a moment think it worth our while to 
guard against. The word ail is a final word or rh^o 
i)ryden’s version of the same passage, and in Wartons, 
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Elton’s, Sotheby’s, Cowley’s and onr own. Warton’s, David- 
son’s and Sotheby’s conclude with — “ mankind’' and “ be- 
kind." Such coincidences in translation are not accounted 
proofs of plagiarism. Dryden translated Virgil two or 
three years after the appearance of Addison’s version of the 
fourth Georgic, but no one accused him of plagiarism, not- 
withstanding the number of such rhyme- ecnoes as the 
following 

First for your bees a proper station find 
That’s fenced about and sheltered from the wind; 

For winds divert them in tlicir flight, and drive 
The swarms, when loaded homeward, from tlicir hive. 

Addison. 

First, for thy bees a quiet station find 
And lodge them under covert of the wind ; 

(Jfior winds, J when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. 

Dnjden. 

Dryden remarks, that after Addison’s “ bees his oivn 8wami 
is hardly vmth the hiving." The public have only smiled 
at this undeserved compliment to a writer who, when ho 
attempted poetry, exhibited such a remarkable want of that 
grace, feeling and fancy, which arc so conspicuous in his 
prose. 

We had almost forgotten Cowley’s translation of Virgil’s 
description of rural happiness. Wo insert it here. It will 
he seen that it is very far from being either a close or an 
('legaiit translation. It is of the same length as Warton’s — 
twenty-six lines. 

Oh 1 happy (if his happiness he knows) 

The country swain, on whom kind heaven bestows 
At home all riches, that wise nature needs ; 

Whom the just earth with easy plenty feeds ! 

Tis true, no morning tide of clients comes, 

And fills the painted channels of his rooms. 

Adoring the rich figures as they pass, 

In tapestry wrought, or cut in living brass ; 

Nor is his wool superfluously dyed 
With the dear poison of Assyrian pride ; 

Nor do Arabian perfumes vainly spoil 
The native use and sweetness of his oil. 

Instead of these, his calm and harmless life. 

Free from th’ alarms of fear, and storms of strife, 

Docs with substantial blessedness abound, 

And the soft wings of peace cover him round ; 

Through artless grots the murmuring waters glide •, 

Thick trees both against heat and cold provide, 

From whence the birds salute him ; and his ground ; 

With lowing herds, and bleating sheep does sound, 

And all the rivers, and the forests nigh. 

Both food and game and exercise supply. 

Here a well-hardened, active youth we see 
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Tauglit the great art of cheerful poverty, 

Here in this place alone, there still do shine 
Some streaks of love both human and divine ; 

From hence Astra;a took her flight, and here 
Still her last footsteps upon earth appear. 

Dryden did not deem it necessary for his own fame to 
differ very widely from some parts of this version, though 
neither he nor Oowley are very rigidly faithful to the ori- 
ginal. The first line of Dryden's concluding couplet is 
word for word with Cowley's, and the rhymes are the same. 

Observe also the fourth couplet in both versions, and the 
rather remarkable expression oi Assyrian (for Assyrian 
imson) 

In translation, a few such similarities, especially when they 
are close to the origiml, ought not to be regarded as either 
siuprisin" or unlawful. It will be observed that Cowley has 
translated mugltusqiw houm, “ lowing herds.'' In Sotheby's 
first edition of his translation, he did not give an exact trans- 
lation of these words, but he afterwards introduced the Imu- 
ing herds. Ought we to suspect him of having copied Cowley ? 
Certainly not. While translating the passage in which they 
occur, we had seen neither Cowley’s nor Sotheby’s “ loimfj 
herds," and yet we also gave “ lowing herds." 

Here is a blank-verse translation by a Mr. Dearc 
Though it is a prettv close one, and he has avoided the 
severe perplexities of rhyme, it is two lines longer than 
Sotheby’s 

Ah ! but too happy, if they knew their bliss. 

Arc husbandmen ; for wliom the righteous earth, 

Far from discordant arra.s, pours forth her stores 
(Jf ready sustenance. What, if for them 
No lofty mansion from its ample porch 
Vomit each morfr a sycophantic tide ; 

Wliat, if no decorated columns move 
The admiring crowd ; no broidcr’d gold disguise 
Their simple vests, nor Grecian vase for them 
Project its graceful form ; no Tyrian dye 
Their spotless wool, nor vitiating use 
Of eastern perfume taint their wholesome oil ? 

Yet rest secure, and life that ne’er deceives ; 

Rich in the various wealth of wide domains ; 

Caves and the living lake ; yet cooling vales 
And lowing herds and shaded slumbers sweet 
Arc theirs : for them the woodland glade expands ; 

Theirs are the pleasures of the chase ; a youth 
Of labour patient and of fnigal faro : 

Theirs the pure altar ; theirs old ago revered : 

Leaving ’mongst them her vestiges extreme, 

Departing justice fled the haunts of men. 

Here arc the same words — various wealth — living 
and lomng herds, that are in Sotheby’s last version and 
in our own; and yet wo fell in \vith this sometime after we 
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had written our own or seen Sotheby’s. Is it in any degrco 
woiKler^l that wc should all three have been cciiially faithful 
ill translating the same words from the original ? 

Here is a translation of this famous passage, from the 
pen of Edmund Burke in his sixteenth year. 

Oh ! happy swains ! dirt they know how to prize 
The many blessings rural life supplies 
When in safe huts from clattering arms afar 
The pomp of cities and the din of war, 

Indulgent Earth, to pay his laboring hand 
Pours in his arms the blessings of tno land ; 

Calm through the valley flows along his life, 

He knows no changes as he knows no strife. 

What though no marble portals, rooms of state 
Vomit the cringing torrent from the gate ; 

Though no proud purjile hang his stately halls 
Nor lives the breathing brass along his walls, 

Though tlic sheep clothe him without colour’s ai*! 

Nor seeks he foreign luxury from trade, 

Yet peace and honesty adorn his days 
With rural riches and a life of ease.* 

Joyous the ycU’wing fields where Ceres secs 
Her blushing clusters bend the groaning trees ; 

Here spreads the silver lake and all around 
Perpetual green and flowers adorn the ground. 

How happy too the iicaccful rustic lies, 

T’hc grass his bed, liis canopy the skies, f 
From heat retiring to the noontide glade 
His trees protect him with an Jnple shade. 

No jan'iiig sounds invade his settling breast, 

His lowing cows shall lull him into rest. 

Here ’moiig the caves, the woods, the rocks ai'ound. 

Here, only here, tlie hardy youth abound. 

Religion here has fi.xcd her pure abodes. 

Parents arc honored, and adored the gods ; 

Departing Justice when she fled manland 
In these blest plains her footsteps left behind. 

These lines are much too paraphrastic, but are quoted as 
curiosity. They do no discredit, however, to Butkc’s boy- 
hood, though Mr. Prior goes too far in their praise and 
hotrays the usual partiality and extravagance of an editor 
wlien lie tells us that “ in many passages they might contest 
^ho mini with Dryden,” 

H c add one more translation. It is from StawelTs Geor- 

:^'ics 

Ah ! knc\y the swains the good their fortune yields, 

Yc more than blest who cultivate the fields ! 

To w hom the earth, away from factious arms, 

Pours forth her bounty from o’er-gruteful farms : 


lhi3 Irish rhyme of ease (ase) reminds us of Goldsmith's objection to hey 
to fce. Ho thought it a good joke in a public criticism of a couplet 
^ to say, “ Let Acy be caSed kee and then it rhymes with be” 
t Burke had probably Pope’s line in his mind’s ear— 

My footstool, earth, my canoi)y, the skies. 
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What though with them no dome from portal proud 
Disgorge each mom the adulating crowd ; 

Nor gape they for the speckled tortoise’ shade, 

To swell the splendours of the rich arcade, 

Or brazen vases of Corinthian mould. 

Or garments stiffened with delusive gold ! 

The snowy fleeces of the simple swain 
Reject the tincture of the Tyrian stain j 
Nor Cassia from an aromatic soil 
Corrupts the uses of^ their native oil : 

But tranquil hours beyond the reach of fear. 
Resources varied, and a life sincere : 

But spacious farms that case and comfort give. 

The grottoes cool, and fount whose waters live ; 

The oxen lowing through the breezy glade, 

And slumbers soft beneath the arbour’s shade ; 

They want not : coverts of the woodland lair, 

A patient youth, with little pleased, are there ; 
There parents honoured, and revered the Gods,— 
With them fair Justice fixed her last abodes. 


A careful comparison of the versions that we have col- 
lected from so many different quarters may afford an hour’s 
agreeable occupation to the classical reader. 


IDNNET. 

SCENE ON THE GANGES. 


The shades of evening veil the lofty spires 
Of proud Benares' fanes ! A thickening haze 
Hangs o’er the stream. The weary boatman raise 
Along the dusky shore their crimson fires 
That tinge the circling groups. Now hope inspires 
Yon Hindoo maid, whose heart tme passion sways, 
To launch on Gunga’s flood the glimmering rays 
Of Love’s frail lamp,— but, lo ! the light expires ! 
Alas 1 what sudden sorrow fills her breast ! 

No charm of life remains. Her tears deplore 
An absent lover’s doom, and never more 
Shall hope’s sweet vision yield her spirit rest ! 

The com wave quenched the flame — an omen dread 
The maiden dares not question ; — he is dead ! 
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SCRAPS; OR, ODDS AND ENDS OF CRITICISM ON 
SOME OF THE BRITISH POm* 


uiiiUi-'rjiEY CHAUCER, 

Born Reign, -Eduiard 111. Richard II. Henry lY. 

England owes to the fether of her poetiy 
“ A debt immense of endless gratitude.” 

Oiaucer did that for the English language which Dantef did 
for the Italian— he taught the moct nnlieL (ua 

to speak and write it without a blusE fofits vuTgSd^™®” 
perfection. From the Norman connnost- or im- 

any celebrity or genius had written ?n pLchT S^lnd 
the Anglo-Saxon was banished not onlv from om.rt n f / “ 

«h«,k Gj,.r, .h, haJ huleTlj, 

learning and many accomplishments, had nrobkblv “ 

iraie'f ffil f'te siizr. 

“““ i' "if™ &""5 

Chaucers first considerable poem was Thp /• 

huniTnuf iast and best productions were The Canter- 

- r sftrrcp 


Me? kr 7 "^io^n-aphioal and 
voiu" !\^We and Co. of CalcuUa T Tnln 2® small octavo, by 

to the critical portion excSiy. ^ ^ confined my extracts from that 

t Dante died seven years before the birth of Chaucer. 

C7th y?^®“ admirable versions of Chaucer and Bocaccio in his 

N 1 
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and Pope have both modernized some of these tales, and 
the fonner has paid a glowing tribute of praise to the genius 
of the patriarch of British poets. He observes in his pre- 
face to the Fables that “ as (Chancer) is the father of English 
poetry, so ho holds him in the same degree of veneration as 
the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans, Virgil.'" Words- 
worth, Leigli Hunt, R. H. Horne, and other living poets 
have attempted to revive the popularity of Chaucer by 
translating his tales into the language of 'the present day. 
An edition of a portion of the poet's works was published 
in 1885 by Charles Cowden Clarke, in which the spelling 
onk is modernized. It is entitled the Miches of Chaucer 

It is impossible to peruse the works of Chaucer without 
forming a lively idea of the author's shrewd sagacity, his 
quick powers or observation, and the serenity of his tem- 
per. He generally looks at all objects from a cheerful 
point of view, and he seems to describe human enjoy- 
ment and the brightest aspects of life and nature with a 
peculiar zest. His forte perhaps is broad humour, but 
has sometimes a pathos that goes at once to the heart 
The Clerke's Tale of the patient Grisilde is one of the must 
pathetic fictions in the language. 

Chaucer has no puzzling metaphysics in his versos 
none of that subtlety or remoteness so anxiously aimed at 
by the poets of the nineteenth century. His poetry is sim- 
ple and direct. It is also highly dramatic and pictures(i[ue 
There is an endless variety, and great force and trutli in 
his delineations of character, while his descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature, particularly his morning scenes, are so ex- 
(juisitely fresh and vivid, that he carries the reader into tl)o 
open air. 

His versification, to a modern and unpractised^ ear, seems 
harsh and rugged ; but a familiarity with the ancient accent, 
and a due attention to what appears to be the fact that ho 
wrote rhythmically* rather than metrically, lead a reader to 
the conclusion that the style of our venerable bard was by no 
means so unworthy of his matter as is generally supposed. 


* It is still a question with critics whether Chaucer’s verse was written inctri- 
cally or rhythraically. Dr. Nott and Dr. Southey both maintain that it is ni) 
inical rather than metrical. Tho former indeed asserts that no poet betorc SurrO 
wrote metrically. Southey in his edition of Cow^ier states it as his opinion 
Chaucer’s verse was written on the same principle as that on which 
composed his Chrisiahel—* that the number of beats or accentuated u 

every line should be the same, although the number of syllables themsel^s m K 
vary. Verso so composed will often be strictly metrical, and because ' Ciu 
is frequently so, the argument has been raised that it is always so, if M 
properly according to the intention of the author.* 
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JOHN GOWER, 

Born 1325— /Jeerf— 1408. Reigns— Edward III. Richard 11. Henry IV. 

Gower was one of the most learned men of his time, and 
diaucer seems to have greatly respected his judgment. Ac- 
cording to Thomas Warton, the ingenious and tasteful his- 
torian of English poetry, Gower was the early guide and en- 
coiirager of Chaucer's studies. The latter, however, had in- 
comparably more intellectual power, and the student far 
suipasscd the teacher. They publicly complimented each 
otlicr. Chaucer styles his friend “ tlie moral Gower," and the 
latter in his Confessio Armntk has made Venus remember 
Chaucer with admiration : — 

And greet well Chaucer whan ye mete 
A.S my disciple and poetc, 

For in the flowers of his youth 
In sundry wi.se as he well couth 
Of elites and of songds glad 
The which he for my sake made, &c. 

Gower was not perhaps very highly gifted by nature, and 
.siillers severely by any comparison with Chaucer, but he aided 
the exertions of his friend in refining his native tongue. 
Tlic matter of his verses would have lost little by being trans- 
ferred to prose. He was sententious and didactic, had little 
imagination, and was fond of details too purely literal. His 
]ea) iiing though very extensive was also very inexact, so that 
his j)oems arc full of ludicrous anachronisms. The following 
uhsemitions respecting Gower’s learning are from Warton’s 
History of Poetry, and well explain the cause of the pedantry 
observable in many of our early writers : — 

“ Porhnps, in estimating Gower’s merit, I have pushed the notion too far, that 
localise he slicws so much learning he had no great share of natiual abilities. 
Blit It slioiild be con.sidercd that when books began to grow fashionable, and 
the rc[)utation of learning confen’ed the highe.st honour, poets became ambi- 
tious of ])eing thought scholars ; and sacrificed their native powers of invention 
to the ostentation of displaying an extensive course of reading, and the pride 
of jirofouiid erudition. On this account, the minstrels of these times, who 
t'L’re totally uneducated, and poured forth .spontaneous rhymes in obedience to 
the workings of nature, often exhibit more genuine strokes of passion and 
"iingmation, than the professed poets. Chaucer is an exception to tliLs observa- 
tion : whose original feeling, s were too strong to be suppressed by books, and 
'' nose Icai-niiig was overbalanced by genius.” 


JOHN LYDGATE, 

Born \m-Dicd 1461. Reigns -Richard IT. Henry IV., V., VI. 

John Lydgate was a Benedictine Monk of Bury St. Ed- 
fi^iimds. He was educated at Oxford. He was the pupil and 
'initator of Chaucer, and surpassed his master in mere 
^inoothness and accuracy of versification, though he was 
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exceedingly inferior to him in higher and more essen- 
tial qualities. He is thus alluded to by the poet Gray 
“ I pretend not to set him on a level with Chaucer, but 
he certainly comes nearest to him of any contemporary 
writer I am acquainted with. His choice of expression and 
the smoothness of his verse far surpass both Gower and Oc- 
cleve. He wanted not art in raising the more tender emo- 
tions of the mind.'' Very few critics have spoken so favor- 
ably as Gray has done of this writer. He is diffuse and 
feeble, and is falling rapidly into utter oblivion. But though 
he has few claims to admiration as a poet, he is said to have 
been an elegant scholar. He did not confine his studies 
to polite literature, but distinguished himself as a geometri- 
cian and astronomer. Literature however was his favorite 
pursuit, and he opened a school in his monastery for teaching 
rhetoric and versification. He was a very voluminous author. 
Ritson attributes to him about two hundred and fifty works. 

SIR THOMAS WYATT, 

Bom 15m-Died 1542. Reigns-Henry VIL, VIII. 

His poetry is differently estimated by different critics. 
Wood calls him “ the delight of the muses and of mankind." 
Leland ranks him with l)ante and Petrarch. His partial 
friend, Surrey, asserts with the exaggeration of poetry and 
friendship that he had 

A hand tliat taught what might be said in rhyme, 

That reft Chaucer the glory of his wit. 

His poetry is not of a high order. It is sometimes elegant 
and ingenious, but it is generally deficient in natural feeling. 
In his amorous verses he shews himself too fond of the cold 
conceits of the Italian poets. 

EARL OF SURREY, 

Bom 151Q— Died 1547. Reign— Henry VIII, 

Surrey's merits as a writer have been a good deal exag- 
gerated from various causes. He is a light in the dreary 
chasm in our literature between the time of Edward the 
Third and that of Queen Elizabeth. He shines by contrast. 
The romantic fictions so long interwoven with his personal 
history, and his real heroism, his generous disposition, and 
his numerous and elegant accomplishments have all contri- 
buted to win the favour and influence the judgment of his 
critics. But the poetry of Surrey is more praised than read 
He was, however, superior to his friend Wyatt, who, though 
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not an inelegant writer, scarcely deserves the name of poet, 
and who would have been long ago forgotten had he not 
been so fortunate in the time of his appearance, when in the 
absence of larger luminaries the smallest stars were visible. 
Siurey himself would have made little sensation in another 
age. From the time of Elizabeth to that of Anne there was 
not a single new edition of his poems, until in consequence 
of Pope’s allusion to him as the Granville of a former age^ 
the booksellers employed Dr. Sewell to reprint his poems to- 
gether with those of Wyatt, and of a few “ Uncertain Au- 
thors.” The experiment was a total failure. Dr. Nott, how- 
ever, nothing daunted,, published in 1815, two large quarto 
volumes of the poems of Surrey and Wyatt, and what with 
memoirs and copious notes, produced a work of considerable 
importance to the poetical student, but of very little interest 
to the public. 

Surrey s poems arc chiefly amatory sonnets and brief lyri- 
cal pieces, and generally in imitation of Petrarch. Though 
occasionally marred, like all the poetry of the time, with 
cold and extravagant conceits, and a pedantic stiffness, they 
are far less affected with these vices than the poetry of most 
of his contemporaries, and they not unfreqiiently display 
an elegance and finish that would have done no discredit to the 
poets of a much later day. He was a true poet, though cer- 
tainly not a great one. His translation of the 2nd and 4th 
books of the riilneid is spirited and faithful, and considering 
that it is the first specimen of blank verse in the English 
language, it must be acknowledged that he has employed that 
noble instrument with a tolerably successful hanef. We miss, 
however, in Surrey’s unrhymed verses that varied modulation 
which wo are accustomed to meet with in those of later 
writers. 


GEORGE GASC 'IGNE, 

Bom 1577. Reigns—Edward III. Richard II. Henry IV. 

His poetry is smooth and elegant, but without much force 
or originality. He has the merit, however, of havii^ wntten 
the first 'prose comedy* in our language, entitled. The Sup- 
poses, a translation from Ariosto, and his tragedy entitled 
Jocasta (borrowed from Euripides) was the second of our 
blank verse tragedies. 


regular comedy in verse in our language was Oammer Gurton's 
'^r[tten, it is supposed, by Mr Still, afterwards Bwhop of Bath and Wells, 
ooup^t8^’’"bshed in 1551. It is written, chiefly in long (13 syllable) rhyming 
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8IR PHILIP SIDNEY, 

Born Ibbl—Died 158G. Reigns— Mary, Elizabeth . 

So much lias been said, and with so much eloquence, upon 
the character of tliis most accomplished man that it is dif- 
ficult to find any terms of eulogy that have not been abeady 
applied to him. Thomas Campbell has very felicitously ob- 
served that “ the life of Sir Pliilip Sidney was poetry put into 
action.'' He had “ high thoughts seated in a heart of cour- 
tesy." He was looked up to by all his conte;nporaries as 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword : 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

I'he glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers ! 

His poetry lias no doubt been a little overiatcd out of a 
resj)ect for the man. Still, however, it possesses intrinsic 
merit though not of the higliest order. It is sometimes 
quaint and pedantic, but it is evidently the production of a 
refined and cultivated intellect. If Sir Philip Sidney had 
concentrated his powers lie might have compassed some no- 
ble undertaking, but in aiming at too many accomplishments 
ho lost the opportunity of attaining extraordinary excellence 
in any single art or science. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 

Born 1602— Died 1593. Reign— Elizabeth 

Marlowe’s tragedies and miscellaneous poems have hoidi 
reprinted in the present century, but the attempt to revive 
their popularity has failed. He has been compared to Shakes- 
peare, and was much admired by Queen Elizabeth and 
king James the First, and by others whoso praise is of far 
higlicr value in the estimation of later times. Amongst 
those of his contemporaries, who honored liim with their ap- 
idausc, were Drayton and Ben Jonson. Drayton’s lines in 
liis praise are well known, but will bear repetition 

Next Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springes 
Had in him those brave translunary thingos 
Tluit the lirst poets had : his ra]»turc3 were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear : 

For that fine madnc.ss still he did retain. 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain, 

Ben Jonson has spoken of Marlowe's “ mighty lin® '' 
Marlowe had more energy than judgment.* Energy alone 

♦ Scblegel, in opposition to the opinion of critics in general, pronounces the 
verses of Marlowe to be “ flowing, but without energy'' 
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will not secure to a poet the favor of the present age, and 
Marlowe’s productions have not very frequently any otlier 
(|uality to recommend them. He has occasional passages of 
frreat force and beauty, but he is a very unequal writer. Ho is 
the author of six tragedies, of which the best known are, The 
Rich Jew of Malta md The Tragical History of the Life and 
Death of Doctor J ohn Fanst m Charles Lamb, in liis Specimens 
of the Dramatic Poets, quotes an admirable passage (the Death- 
scene) from Marlowe’s Edward the Secoml, and observes that 
'‘the reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in Kdward furnished 
hints which Shakespeare scarcefy improved in his Kichard 
IL ; and the Death-scene of Marlowe’s King moves pity 
and terror ])cyond any scene ancient or modern with which 
I am ac(piainted.” If Marlowe had often written in the 
style which has excited the admiration of so judicious 
a critic, he would perhaps have had almost as many read- 
ers and commentators as Shakespeare hinasclf ; but his 
pfcneral character as a poet is not in keeping with the two or 
tlircc fine passages which may bo selected by a tasteful critic 
from the body of his works. His translation of the Elegies 
of Ovid was considered so grossly indecent, that in a not 
very delicate age it was burnt by command of the Archbishop 
if ('anterbury and the Bishop of London. 


EDMUND SPENSEK, 

Born 15.W— DiVrf 1598-9. Beigns—Mnry. Elizabeth, 

Spenser’s Fairy Queen is undoubtedly and beyond all com- 
parison his noblest production. It places him in the first 
lank of British poets. That it was left unfinished de- 
ducts little from its value, for no share of its merit de- 
pends upon the general plan, which even by the poet’s own 
(^Kplanation in a letter to Kalcigh, is confused and in- 
tneate in the extreme. It is a painful task to thread 
'inc’.s way through such labyrinthian confusion, and the ex- 
hausted reader is glad to relax his attention from the long 
^^ries of obscui’e allusions, riddles, and double mean- 
ings to refresh his mental eye with the detached per- 
sonifications which are as distinct and as richly colour- 
I'd as the paintings of Rubens, and to delight his car 
'vitli the liquid mmody of the verse. It would take up 
t^oo much space to point out the general design of this 
poem, and explain tlie particular meaning of the several 
pnrts. It is sufficient to state that the leading purpose 
of the poem (though that purpose is of course not fully 
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carried out, as the poem was never completed) is to ex- 
hibit twelve virtues m the conduct of the same number of 
knights. Besides the twelve knights there is Prince Arthur 
(so famous in old British Legends) who is apparently the 
hero of the poem, who occasionally rescues them from dan- 
ger, and in his own person shadows forth Magnifi(^nce (or 
magnanimity,) which virtue is deemed the perfection of all 
the rest. The heroine is Olmiana or gloiy— the Fairy Queen. 
But though in the general intention Prince Arthim personi- 
fies a single virtue, it is supposed that he is occasionally the 
representative of the poet’s patron Sir Philip Sidn^ ; and 
Gmriana, the sovereign of Fairy Land, is a type of Queen 
Elizabeth ; her distinguished courtiers are often alluded 
to in the characters of the knights. It is not surprising 
that even Spenser himself should call his poem a “ dark 
conceit,” ana confess that the meaning is “ cloudily en- 
wrapped in allegorical devises.” It is the confusion of 
the design, much more perhaps than the occasional ob- 
scurity of the antique diction, that perplexes the general 
reader. There are few persons who are wholly insensi- 
ble to the extraordinary lorce and beauty of the personifi- 
cations of the passions, the accurate and vivid descriptions of 
nature, and the exquisite music of the versification, though 
there are still fewer who can go regularly forward from 
one canto to another without a sense of weariness. Put 
if Spenser’s narrative is uninteresting he iriakes ample 
amends by those delightful passages in which he displays the 
richness of his imagination and his delicate sense ot beauty. 
He is emphatically the poet’s poet."*^ His favorite stanza, 
which has been called after his name, was borrowed from the 
Italian, with the exception of the ninth line, which gives it a 
majestic volubility, and a completeness of sound that are \ 
perfect luxury to the ear. Later writers have imparted to 
this stanza greater force, freedom, and variety of modulation, 
but in mellmuous sweetness the Spenserian measure from 
the hands of its first master remains unrivalled 


♦ “ After reading,” said Pope, “ a Canto of Spenser two or three days ago to 
an old lady, between 70 and 80 years of age, she said that I had been showing hf 
a gallery of pictures. I don’t know how it is, but she said very right. There w 
something in Spenser that pleases one as strongly in old age as in youth. I 
the Fairie Queene, when I was twelve with infinite delight ; and I think ^ 
me as much, when I read it over about a year or two ago.” — Spenser's Ancedotes. 
Leigh Hunt folllowing up this hint from the old lady, has selected a number o 
pictorial passages from the Fairy Queene calling them “ a gallery of pictures tro ^ 
Spenser, ’^and by his subtle contments, his exquisite poetical taste, and * 
sympathetic feeling for the characteristic exceUencies of a sister art, has ‘ tnw 
a ricn light as from a painted window ” upon the poet’s creations. 
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GEORGE PEELE, 

Died luOS. Reujn — Elizahelh. 

Peelc was a shareholder with Shakespeare in tlio Black- 
friar’s Theatre. Mr. Dyco has published an edition of Peele’s 
dramatic works, and to justify the adventure has quoted 
Cainpheirs warm commendation of Peelc s genius. Accord- 
ing to Campbell, Pecle's David and Bethsabe is the ear- 
licit fountain of pathos and harmony, that can be traced in 
our dramatic poetry. Ilis fancy is rich and his feeling tender, 
iiiid his conceptions of dramatic character have no inconsi- 
derable mixture of solid veracity and ideal beauty. There is 
no such sweetness of versilication and imagery to be found 
in our blank-verse anterior to Shakespeare’s.” Mr. Hallam 
concurs with Hr. Collier in thinking these praises excessive. 

‘ Pcclo,” says ^Ir. Ilallam, “ had some command of imagery, 
])ut in every other (quality it seems to me that he had scarcely 
any claim to lionour ; and 1 doubt if there are tlirce lines 
tugothcr in any of his plays that could bo mistaken for 
Sliakespcare’s. Jlis ^Kdivard I! is a gross tissue of absurdity, 
some facility of language, but nothing truly good.” Even 
(k;irlcs Lamb, wlio is sometimes a little too partial to the old 
Dramatists, gives hut one extract in the specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets from Peelc (from David and, Jkihsabe) to 
wliicli ho appends the remark that “ There is more of the 
sunc stutf, but 1 suppose the reader lias a surfeit.” Campbell 
siip[)orts his praise with quotations from the same play ! 

WUio shall decide M’licn Doctors di.sagrcc ? 

roolc’s dramatic blank-verse perhaps scarcely deserves the 
name, as there is no variety in the pauses. The monotony 
cf the measure makes the reader regret tlic absence of 
rliynics. 


JAMES SHIRLEY, 

Born \5%~Died IGOO. Reigns — Mary. Elizahelh. James /. 

This dramatic writer, says Charles Lamb, “ was the last of 
^ groat race, all of whom spoke nearly the same language, 
^lud bad a set of moral feelings and notions in common. A 
new langiiage and quite a new turn of tragic and comic inter- 
est came in with the Jlestoration.” Shirley was born in Lon- 
and was educated for the Church, but Archbishop Laud 
iwused to ordain him because he had a mole upon his left 
Cheek which greatly disfigured hkn. An edition of his plays 
Lifford has recalled public attention to this writer. He is 
elegant writer, and is more select in the choice of his sub- 

0 1 
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jccts than most of his immediate predecessors, but he exhibits 
also less of that power and originality, which characterize our 
best English Dramatists. 


THOMAS SACKVILLE (eARL OF DORSET), 

Born 153C— Dicrf 1608. Reigns— Henry VIII. Edward V/. Mary, Elizabeth, 
James I. 

Sackville's Gm'hoduc subsequently entitled Ferrex and Fov- 
rex is the earliest English tragedy. It was first exhibited in 
the (dreat Hall of the Inner Temple before the author's fellow- 
students, and afterwards before Queen Elizabeth at White- 
hall in 1561. It displays but little dramatic talent, and has 
more rhetoric than poetry. The speeches are long and tedi- 
ous. But notwithstanding these defects it is an extraordinary 
performance for the time, the diction being singularly pure 
and perspicuous, and free from those wretched conceits 
and quibbles which found their way into the pages of his 
immediate successors, who with more genius had less taste. 
Pope was particularly pleased with this old play, and per- 
suaded Spence to prepare an elegant edition of it which ^vas 
publishea in 1736. 

The poem by which he is best known is his induction to A 
Minour for Magistrates, a work which is thought in its 
plan and character to bear a resemblance to the Inferno of 
Dante. It was intended to embody a series of narratives 
respecting the most illustrious and unfortunate characters in 
English History, w^ho were to pass in review before the poet 
who descends into Hell under the guidance of Sorrow. Sack- 
ville, however, only completed the Induction and one of tlio 
stories, that of Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. It 
was continued very imperfectly by other writers. The In- 
duction, which is remarkable for the power of fancy it dis- 
plays, is undoubtedly a noble evidence of Sackville's poetical 
genius. Its bold and vivid allegories seem to have made a 
strong impression upon the mind of Spenser, who has paid 
him the compliment of imitation. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 

Born 16f}i—Died 1616, Reigns— Elizabeth. James I. 

To speak of Shakespeare's genius in a manner at all worthy 
of the subject, would require unrivalled critical acumen and 
powers of expression almost equal to his own. In the smaij 
space which is allotted to these notices his excellencies muf 
rather be alluded to than analyzed. That he is the first 
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tlie first rank of poets is now almost univemlly admitted. 
Even the French who were at one time disinclined to ac- 
knowledge the pre-eminence of a writer whose style is so direct- 
ly opposed to the general character of their own literature, 
{mil to regard him with a liberal and enlightened admira- 
tion, and the fine enthusiasm with which his plays are now 
received in Germany is a proof that the English are not 
blinded by national pride in their estimate of liis genius. 
Tlie best and most laudatory of his critics is a German, — 
tlie brilliant and able Schlcgct 

That Shakespeare was not a faultless writer may be ad- 
mitted without much reluctance, because with all liis 
wondj'ous endo^vments he was still a man, and no human 
production has yet resembled a sun without a spot. His 
defects, however, though numerous, arc generally of a 
sapcrficial and unimportant character. He who studies 
miinkind and observes the appearances of the external world, 
wlicii he comes to the perusal of Sliakespearo, must bo 
struck with wonder at the intuitive sagacity of his moral 
disco vei’ics, and the unrivalled truth and force and beauty 
of his descriptions. There is something almost super-human 
111 the precision with which he reads the innermost secrets of 
our nature. Ho lays bare the heart. Ho is the poet of the 
world. liis true and inimitable delineations of humanity 
arc not confined to particular times or countries, and his 
fiunc and in (luence are accordingly independent of those varie- 
ties and changes of circumstance and external manners which 
at last throw into oblivion all those writers who exhaust 
tlioir powers on local or tcmporaiy materials. 

It has been well observed that Shakespeare was not, like 
other poets, remarkable for some solitary perfection or for 
one predominant qiiality. His vast mind was well balanced 
and many-sided. Ho was not distinguished for wit alone, or 
Humour, or pathos, or sublimity, or a vigorous understand- 
ing, or a fine imagination He combined all these different 
qualities in bis individual genius; and every other poet, 
However eminently endowed with one particular quality, has 
Hccn surpassed even in that quality by Shakespeare. 

That different readers shoiud have different conceptions of 
the same characters as delineated by this dramatist has seem- 
ed to certain critics an argument against their truth. Tho 
case is the reverse. The conflicting criticisms • rcspecting 
^Hakcspearc^s characters only increase our admiration of that 
’Uirivalled dramatic power which enabled him so entirely to 
himself — to enter into the hearts of others — and to pour- 
tray men exactly as they are, with all their inconsistencies, 
Hoth real and apparent. To understand them thoroughly wo 
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nuist study them as we study the living world. We must 
often too, consult our own hearts. Shakespeare’s characters 
are not described, they act. They are not allegorical portraits 
—or personifications of the passions. They are not automa- 
tons or lay figures. Tliey move and breathe. The cliaractcr.s 
in the plays of those writers who possess not the dramatic 
faculty (however capable of expressing their own feelings) arc 
by no means difficult of comprehension. Not being persons 
but descriptions, he who runs may read them. They arc 
like caricatures with labels in their mouths, or paintings witli 
written explanations. 

Superficial observers sec not that the human character is of 
“ a mingled yarn.” They discover only the broader traits 
unqualified by those nice gradations and varieties of shade, 
those virtues that border upon vice, and those vices that lean 
to virtue’s side whiclr are often so mysteriously blended in 
the same human being. This ignorance of our nature is 
sometimes the cause of the instability of friendship. Tlio 
common crowd know but of two characters in the world— a 
good man and a wicked man. When they discover a siiiolc 
vice or failing in one whom they had placed in the former 
class, they instantly transfer him to the latter. They gener- 
ally add to this injustice by attributing their mistake to the 
culprit’s hypocrisy, instead of to their own want of discern 
ment. 

We arc told by Collins, in a compliment to Fletcliei’; at 
the expense of a greater poet, that 

“ Stronger Shakspcarc felt for man alone.” 

Even Dryden lias expressed a similar opinion, and Walter 
Scott echoes him. Some living critics too, have remarked, 
that the female characters in Shakespeare’s plays are less pro- 
minently marked and less variously distinguished than those 
of the sterner sex. If this criticism is to be taken in an 
unfavorable sense, it is quite erroneous, and the censure 
might bo very fairly tinned into a compliment. We often 
hoar objections made to certain characters in Shakespeaiy’s 
plays that only tend to shew more unequivocally the perfect 
truth and nature of the poet’s delineations ; and the criti- 
cism, just alluded to, is of this description. If Shakespeare 
had brought out the lines of his female characters as strongly 
as tliose of tho other sex, he would have been guilty of an 
error into which he, of all men, was tho least likely to be led. 
His knowledge of human natine was nearly infallible, indeed 
almost god-liKO ; and ho well knew that in spite of occasional 
and even striking deviations arising from original organiza 
t ion or accidental circumstances, the fairer and gentler half of 
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our kind are less individually distinguished by prominent 
aiid peculiar traits than men. Partly mom their original na- 
ture and partly from the uniformity of their conventional con- 
dition, they are generally almost as like one another in the 
loading peculiarities of the moral and intellectual character 
as in the delicacy of their external conformation. The cha- 
racters of men are necessarily more diversified, owing to the 
greater variety of positions into which they are thrown, and 
tiio many powerful excitements which stir their minds and 
liearts to the lowest depths. The nearly all-absorbing pas- 
sion of a woman s breast is love, but, as Byron has made 
Julia in Don Juan tell us, men indulge in a variety of other 
I'liiotions of equal strength : — 

“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis icomarCs tvholc n-istcnce ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, a>ul the mart, 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange, 

Pride, fame, ambition, to till tip lies lieart, 

And few there arc whom these cannot estrange 
Men have all tlicsc resources ; wo but one, 

To love again, and be again undone.” 

As fill men mid women arc very mucli the creatures of 
circumstanco, the comparative uniformity in the characters of 
tlic one and the endless variety in the characters of the other 
lirescnt a problem not very difficult of solution. Still, how- 
cv(M', nature docs not allow of an ahsoliitely perfect simili- 
tude between any two living creatures. Tliero are no two 
countenances in every respect alike, and still more positive is 
tlio diversity of minds. To tho general eye a fiotJe of 
slice]) presents no distinction excepting that of size or colour, 
but the shepherd knows every face by its peculiar lineaments, 
fis perfectly as a father knows the features of his children. 
In tliO same way, a profound student of human life, may 
often trace individual distinctions in the crowd, which escape 
tlic notice of ordinary observers. These minute and subtle 
traits, our great dramatic poet has shown us reflected in that 
iniiTor which he so successfully held up to natime ; but it 
bappons that as ho did not exaggerate the truth to make it 
palpiihle to the more vulgar eye, tho finer distinctions which 
are unseen in the reality by common observers arc equally 
unrecognized in the imitation, by common readers. Pope 
bas told us that 

“ Most women have no chai*acter at all 

^ud it is quite true that they have none whatever if that 
^’^ly is to bo called a character which is obvious to all after 
u ton minutes' study or acquaintance. But what sound and 
‘>obei’ critic will ccbo the smart but shallow dogma of the 
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leading wit of the days of Anne ? We would rather go back 
to the time of Elizabeth, and listen to the philosophy of 
Shakespeare, who contradicts, by anticipation, the satirist s 
flippant libel upon the gentlest and fairest of all God's crea- 
tures. In the pages of the Prince of Dramatists, we meet 
again with many of those lovely and delightful beings whose 
delicate varieties of character enchant us in real life. Of 
Shakespeare’s endless variety of male characters, it is unne- 
cessary to speak, for even the dullest reader owns the truth 
and force or his portraits of men. Who that has once be- 
come acquainted with Lear and Hamlet and Macbeth, and 
lago and Othello could ever forget them ? When we are 
presented with such full-length portraits of humanity as 
these, so distinct and animated, wo receive an impression 
that can never fade but with life itself. But he who wishes 
to keep up his acquaintance with the modern drama, must 
have a strong memory indeed, if ho does not find it necessa- 
ry to refresh it with occasional re-perusals 

“ They all wear out of us, like forms with chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors for one feast niglU.” 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 

Born 1552— Died 1C13. Reigns— Mary. Elizakth. James I. 

Raleigh’s poetry is often spirited and graceful, Spenser 
styles him “ the summer Nightingale.” 

SAMUEL DANIEL, 

Bom 1562— Died 1619. Reigns— Elizabeth. James 1. 

On the death of Spenser, Daniel was made Poet Laureate. 
His greatest prose work was a History of England ex- 
tending to the reign of Edward the Third. He also wrote 
a Defence of Rhyme, which is published in Chalmers’s collec- 
tion of the poets. 

Ho published several dramatic works, which have all fallen 
into oblivion ; but some of his miscellaneous poems are still 
read with pleasure and instruction. His principal poem was 
upon a rather unfortunate subject for the Muse — “ TheHis^ 
twy of the Civil Wars between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster!* The details are generally too minute, and the 
reader feels throughout that nothing is gained by forcing 
the grave materials of the annalist into the form of 
verse. His Sonnets and Epistles are amongst his happiest ef- 
forts, and in many of these he is elegant and pathetic. Hw 
diction is singularly pure and perspicuous. He has boon 
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styled the Atticus of his day. He has no force or fire, but 
there is a chaste propriety in his sentiments and his style 
that honorably distinguishes him from most of his contem- 
poraries. 


JOHN CHALKHILL, 

Bom Died . 

The freedom, polish, ease, and variety of the versification 
in Chalkhiirs pastoral poem* must astonish a reader who has 
pinned his faith on the critical decisions of Dr. Johnson, 
who seemed to think all our verse was rough and barbarous 
until the time of Waller. The old saying that there is 
nothing new under the sun” may be applied to the fact that 
the free heroic couplet with a variety of pause which leaves 
it no distinction from blank-verse but that of rhynio very 
lightly sounded — a form of versification, so much aimed at 
by Hunt, Keats, Shelley, and Barry Cornwall— -is so far from 
being a novelty that it is nearly three hundred years old. 

GILES FLETCHER, 

Bom 1688— jDtc(? 1023. Reigru— Elizabeth. James I. 

Tills writer was the cousin of Fletcher, the dramatist, 
(lilos Fletcher was educated at Cambridge for the Church. 
His priiiciiial poem is entitled “ Christ* 8 Victoi^ and Tri- 
maph in Heaven and Earth over and after Death** It was 
printed at Cambridge in 1610. It is not without pleasing 
|)assagcs and indications of fine genius, but upon the whole 
It is so tedious that the world will willingly let it die. 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETCHER, 

Forn 1580— 1616. Pom 1676— Died 1625. Reigns— Elizabeth. James I. 

In the plays written jointly by these celebrated literary 
partners, it is impossible to determine the exact share of 
inerit due to each writer. It was generally said by their 
contemporaries that the wit and invention were Fletcher’s, 
and that Beaumont, though the younger man, had more gra- 
^ty and judgment, and confined himself chiefly to the serious 
^^nd pathetic parts. So highly was the taste and judgment 
Beaumont esteemed by Ben Jonson, who was not defici- 
ent in self-confidence, that he frequently sought his advice, 


♦ Thcalma and Clearchus. 
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and submitted his plays to his correction. In comedy^ the 
critics of their own day seem to have placed these liters 
above Shakespeare himself ; and even so late as the time of 
Dryden, that poet tells us “ their plays were the most 
pleasant and frequent entertainments of the stage, two 
of their s being acted through the year for one of Shaks- 
pcare’s or Jon'son's.'' In the present day, however, though 
tlieir great merits are readily allowed, they do not in- 
terfere with the superior fame of Shakespeare, who now 
carries away the suffrages of both the critics and the people. 
But perhaps they stand next to him as dramatic poets, if 
wo reject the claims of Ben Jonson, who had a larger share of 
learning than of genius, and gathered more from the school- 
room or the library than from human life. Beaumont and 
Fletcher exhibit a luxuriant fancy, and great richness and 
fluency of poetic diction ; and occasionally they show that 
they understood human passion ; but they seem too often 
to think of stage effect, and are too anxious to create sur- 
prise. They have nature in them, but they do not always 
trust it. Their greatest fluilt is a disregard for decency, 
Their sentiments are often immoral and their language 
indelicate. If it were not for these serious defects, their pla} 
would, no doubt, still be highly popular ; for they abound 
in exquisite descriptions, in strokes of genuine wit, and arc 
not without scenes and passages of true pathos. 

SIR JOHN DAVIES, 

Born 1610— Died 1026. Reigns— Elizabeth. James I. 

His philosophical poem of Nosce Telpsvm, written by him 
at the age of twenty-five, was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 
It is undoubtedly a very remarkable production ; and there 
is not in the English language a happier example of ingeni- 
ous argumentation in verse. The illustrations are admirable, 
and the diction is singularly pure and easy for the period at 
which he wrote. In Ids versification he anticipated the pre- 
cision and harmony of a later day. 

THOMAS MIDDLETON, 

Born 1610— Died 1027. Reigns— Elizabeth. Janies I. 

The Revd. A, Dyce has lately published an edition of the 
dramatic works of Middleton, but they have not met jvit i 
much notice. It is thought that one of Middleton’s pla}^ 

The Witch” suggested the witches in Machetl^ but it 
doubtful which play was first written. Middleton was ai 
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pointed in 1620 “ City poet’’ of London, an office afterwards 
field by Ben Jonson. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON, 

Born 15G3— Z> ed 163L Reigns-^Elizabetk, Jams I. Charles L 

Drayton was a great poet in bulk, but not in spirit, and 
perhaps his very volummousness throws his real powers into 
m unfavorable point of view. He had not sufficient energy 
to give animation to so large a mass. But his smaller pieces 
arc graceful and unaffected. The diction is clear and the 
verso harmonious. 


JOHN DONNE, 

Rorn 1573 — DicdlGol. Ileigns—Elizabctk. James L Charles I. 

Donne was a learned man and a vigorous writer ; but not 
u good poet. He was the first of the school of poets whom 
Jir. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, styles the metaphysical 
poets. He has more wit and ingenuity than fancy and feel- 
ing ; and he liad so bad an car for the music of versification 
that no poet in the language has more miserably failed in the 
mechanism of his art. His metro is peculiarly harsh and 
erahln'd. Diyden called Donne “ the greatest wit of all our 
nation,” lait in this case he used tlie word wit in the old 
sense of intdlect and not in the sense in which it is 
now used, nor even as a synonyme for the word qeniws for 
which it often passed even in tlio time of Pope. In our old 
witers it is a ^vord of vety vague signification. Drydcn himself 
sometimes applied it to poetical genius. 

Great wits to madness nearly arc alUcdf 
And thin partitions do tlieir bounds divide. 

Of the general roughness of Donne’s metre, every one 
complains, though on one or two occasions, he wrote very 
pleasingly as well as strongly — strongly he almost always 
wrote. Hartley Coleridge has a ludicrously descriptive line 
applied to Donne’s stifincss of stylo. He says that he 
** Twists iron pokers into true love knots.” 


EDWARD FAIRFAX, 

— Died 1632. Beigns— Elizabeth. James I. Charles I. 

Fairfax's translation of basso’s Jerusalem Delivered is 
^till deservedly admired. Collins alludes to the translator 
the following well known lines : — 

Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Relieved tlie magic wonders which lie sung. 

V 1 
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Of his original poetry little is known. Only one number of 
a series of eclogues is in print (in Mrs. Cooper's Muses’ 
Library,) and that unfortunately is contemptible, 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, 

Born Died Reigns— Elizabeth. Jams I. Charles!. 

Chapman was a dramatic writer, and was acquainted with 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Marlowe. His own drpatic 
productions are deservedly forgotten, but^ his version of 
Homer in fourteen syllabic lines is still admired by the poe- 
tical student for its strength and simplicity. Charles Lambs 
praise of it in prose, and Keats’s fine sonnet on his first 
perusal of it, have caused it to be often alluded to, though 
it is rarely read. 


BEN JONSON, 

Born 1574— DiVfZ 1637. Reigns— Elizabeth. James L Charles I. 

Jonson was tlio most learned of the poets of his time, 
and a truly vigorous writer. He ‘ wrote all liko a niau.' 
But his learning somewhat overlaid his natural powers, ami 
ho often translated from the ancients when he should have 
been studying human nature, and drawing upon the resources 
of his own masculine intellect. Young, the author of the 
Niriht Thovdhls, compared him to a blind Samson, who pulled 
down tho nuns of antiquity on his head and buried his genius 
beneath them. His representations of life, though equally 
spirited and accurate, are too much confined to externals ami 
conventionalisms. He does not, like Shakespemo, lift the 
curtain of the human heart, and describe man in general; 
but he delineates with infinite wit, and in the spirit ot a 
satirist, certain whimsical peculiarities and superficial traits. 
When ho attempts to go beyond these, to pourtray our inner 
nature, instead of introducing us to individuals of mixeu 
emotions and desires, he personifies independent plosions. 
His characters are then mere abstractions. His style is upon 
the wliolo harsh and unpleasing, though he has occasional 
passaires that compel admiration, and it is clear that he away, 
writes with a full mind. Ho seldom captivates us with those 
spariding gems of puro poetry iVhich are sprinkled so pi ' 
fuselv over the pages of Shakespeare, and there is a roug 
ness and ferocity in his satire of which that gentler and « ^ 
nature was incapable. These remarks apply ‘ 
his dramas, for in his lyrical pieces there is a sprightly la i 
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aiiJ occasionally a rare degree of elegance and harmonv Ho 
wrote upwards of fifty dramatic pieces of which the greater 
part are masques and interludes. ” 

THOMAS CAREW, 

^orn im^Died 1630, Reigm^EUzabeth. James L Charles L 

The neatness, sprightliness, point and ingenuity of most 
of Carew s poems render them deserving of even more ad- 
miration than they have obtained. 


JOHN FOKD, 

Hon Vm-Dkd about 1640. Reu/ns— Elizabeth. Jams /. ClMrtes 1. 

John Ford was bom in Devonshire and was bred to the 
, law. Cliarles Lamb says, “ that he was of the first order of 
])()ets,” an extravaganee into which the critic would not have 
lallcu if the poet had been a living or recent writer. Docs 
Ford rank with Shakespeare ? The general reader must al- 
ways make some allowance for the partiality of those critics 
who, vexed at the indifference or contempt with which our 
old authors arc too generally regarded, are apt to run into a 
contrary extreme. Ilallam, the most calm and sober critic 
of the day, gives a really accurate character of Ford’s drama- 
tic genius — “ a considerable distance,” he says, “ below 
Massinger we may place his contemporaiy John Ford, 
in the choice of tragic subjects from obscure fictions which 
nave to us the charm of entire novelty, they resemble each 
other ; but in the conduct of their fable, in the delineation 
ot then- characters, each of these poets has his peculiar ex- 
cellencies.—' I know,’ says Gifford, ‘ few things more dif- 
ncu t to account for than the deep and lasting impression 
inaae by the more tragic portions of Ford’s poetry.’ He suc- 
ceeds pretty well in accounting for it ; the situations are awful- 
ly interesting, the distress intense, the thoughts and lanmiao’e 
Jccommg the expression of deep sorrow. Ford, with none of 
le moral beauty and elevation of Massinger, has in a much 
gner degree the power over tears ; wo sympathize oven with 
characters, with Giovani and Annabella and 
love in guilt or sorrow is almost exclu- 

dioTih;, pourtrays ; no heroic passion, no sober 

^ity, will be found m hi^ tragedies.” 

l^“'cl is flic dis- 

revnlf'^ i betrays to dally with those subjects which are 
to a healthy moral nature. He is too often ‘‘ near 
of ^vhat we hate.'' The interest of liis tragedy of 
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the Brother and Sister, is made to turn on the crime of in. 
cest. His best play is the Broken Heart, from which Ijamb 
has extracted a very solemn and pathetic scene. 

PHILLIP MASSINOER, 

Born l6Si—Died 1640. Reigns— Elizabeth. James I. Charles 1. 

It is only since Hodslcy’s reprint of our old plays and 
Gifford’s edition of his dramas in four volumes, that Mas- 
singer has held a high place in the esteona of the present 
generation. His woncs were so rapidly falling into oblivion, 
that Rowe thought it perfectly safe to turn the materials of 
Massinger’s F<dal Dowry into a new play, and under the 
name of The Fair Penitent to pass it off on the public 
as a perfectly original production. The latter is a popular 
and pleasing play, but Rowe cannot be excused for suppress- 
ing all allusion to its original source. Massinger, not only 
suffered from the dishonesty of Rowe, but from the careless- 
ness of Mr. Warburton, the Herald, in whose hands were no 
less than fifteen of his plays in manuscript. Mr. Warbiir 
ton placed these treasures in the hands of an ignorant 
servant, and after the lapse of some years when he made an 
inquiry about them, he discovered that twelve of them had 
been ’destroyed by the cook who had burnt them from a 
motive of economy, not wishing to use more valuable paper 
for culinary purposes. Sixteen of Massinger’s dramas arc 
presented in Gifford’s edition of his works. The most po- 
pular of these is the Hew Way to 'pay Old Debts, of whjch 
the chief character. Sir Oiks Overreach, was one of Kean’s 
favourite and most elective parts. 

Massinger is distinguished for the dignity and harmony 
of his verso, but excels more in description and declamation 
than in the art of making his characters unfold thernselvcs, 
He has no wit, but he has occasional humour, and his ima- 
gery is sometimes vivid and poetical. 

Mr. Monck Mason had remarked the general harmony ol 
Massinger’s versification, which he pronounced superior to 
that of any other wi'iter, with the exception of the generallv 
acknowledged monarch of the English Drama. Mr. Giffoi'd 
most unreasonably objects to this exception, and asserts that 
rhythmical modulation is not in the list of Shakespeare^ 
merits ! Ho thinks that Shakespeare has been^ overrated , 
that Beaumont is as sublime, Fletcher as pathetic, and Jon- 
son as nervous ; and that mt is the only quality by whieo 
he is raised above all competitors ! Here is a critic tlia^ 
would have pleased Voltaire. It would have been amusing 
enough if Mr. Gifford had been compelled to give a reaso 
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or the faith that was in him. He would have aftbrded a 
strong illustration of the absurdity and presumption of a 
jaere satirist — an acute fault-finder, 

“ A word-catcher that lives on syllables,” 

attempting to take the measure of such a gigantic mind 
as that of Shakespeare. It is not difficult to uixlerstand why 
a critic who counts sylhibles upon his fingers should prefer 
the verse of Massinger to that of Shakespeare. It is more 
uniformly* smooth, correct, and regular. Ihit it has nothing 
of tlic freedom, the variety, and expression tliat characterize 

“ Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s cliild 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild.” 

There is no occasion to underrate the real merit of Massin- 
versification. The march of his verse is noble and 
nnijcstic, and his diction is singularly pure and perspicuous. 
The latter has quite a modem air, though written two 
liuudred years ago. • Perhaps both his metre and his diction 
arc preferable to those of Joiison; but in neither respect does 
lie equal Shakespeare. For though Massinger's language and 
metro have fewer faults, they have also incomparably fewer 
beauties, and the beauties very rarely indeed compete with 
tliose of the Prince of Dramatic Poefe. They have not the 
same irresistible enchantment. The anticipated tones of 
Massinger always satisfy, but never surprise or ravish us. 
But the wild music of Sliakcspcarc is like that of the iEolian 
liarp touched by the wandering breeze. It reminds us of 
tlic music of the genius, who, in the habit of a shepherd, 
appeared before Mirza on the hills of Bagdad. Ho nad a 
little musical instrument in his hand. As Mirza looked to- 
wards him, the genius applied it to his lips, and began to 
pliiy upon it. “ Tlie sound of it wm exceeding sweet, and 
'imnigtit into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly 
wlodious, and altogether different frenn any thing I had ever 
hard*” The enchanting melody of Shakespeare's softer 
passages may be described in his own delightful words — 

“ O it comes o’er the ear, like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour.” 

Coleridge once remarked that he thought he might possi- 
'jiy catcji the tone and diction of Milton, but that Shakes* 
pearc was absolutely inimftable. This was a very just and 
discriminating observation. Wo need be under no apprehen- 


* Addison's Vision of Mirza in tlic Spectator. 
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sion that the music of Shakespeare will ever pall upon the 
car in consequence of its frequent repetition by a flock of 
mocking birefs. It will never be said of him, as it was said 
of Pope, that he 

“ Made a poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler had his tune by heart.” 

The only superiority to Shakespeare that can be discovered in 
Massinger, is in the greater general clearness and more sus- 
tained dignity of his language, and in the judiefous absti- 
nence from those puns and quibbles which so unhappily de- 
form the pages of a writer who, if it were not for a few faults 
of this nature, would be almost too perfect for humanity. 

The textui’o of Shakespeare's composition is sometimes 
most vexatiously involved, and there are riddles in his pages 
that still remain unsolved by the most patient and clear- 
headed of his commentators. These are his weightiest sins, 
and every school-boy can point them out for reprobation; 
but, as it is hardly necessary to observe* they are redecuKifl 
by a galaxy of beauties that may be sought in vain hi any 
other region of the world of literature. 

Massinger has comparatively few of tliose fine and un- 
aflccted strokes of nature, for which Shakespeare is so re- 
markable. The “ What man ! neer mill your hat uj>on yom' 
brows/' addressed to Macdufl* when he receives the alflicting 
intelligence of the destruction of his fomily, and endeavours 
to surpress and conceal his agony the single exclamation, 

“ Ila r in Othello, when the lightning-flash of jealousy first 
startles the Moor's tempestuous soul ; — his “ Not a jot^ not a 
jot” when lago observes that he is moved ; — the “ l\ay you 
undo this button/' of Lear, when his heart swells almost to 
bursting ;—and a thousand other simple but most expres-sivc 
touches of a fomiliar kind, are amongst the truly character- 
istic excellencies of Shakespeare, and are never to be found 
in the stately lines of Massinger. But yet, if we compare 
Massinger with the dramatic writers of the present day, in 
whom shall we find his equal? The golden age of the drama 
has passed away. Our present poets can paint the moods 
their own minds and can write dramatic poems, but not pla}>‘ 
Their mirrors reflect themselves alone. They do not bold 
them up to nature and give the very age and body of the 
lime, its form and pressure. 

In contemplating the characters in Massinger's plays, one 
cannot help wondering that Gifford, notwithstanding his nar- 
row views in criticism, should not have seen the immeasurable 
inferiority of Massinger to Shakespeare in all the higher at- 
tributes of genius. But the critic appears to have been se 
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taken up with the regularity of Massinger’s plots, the accu- 
racy of his metre, and the purity of his diction, that he over- 
looKcd every consideration of a weightier and nobler nature. 
If in Shakespeare there are greater faults of style, there are far 
fewer errors of delineation, and in the highest sense of the word, 
lie was a more correct writer than either Massinger himself, or 
the learned and laborious Jonson. The faults of Shakespeare 
are errors of taste, and not defects of genius. Where moral 
or physical nature is to be represented or described ; where 
the^ heart is to bo touched or the imagination kindled, ho 
rarely fails. Massinger had an intellect of great force ; but, 
like Dryden, he had no power over the pathetic. Even his 
eloquence, his most characteristic merit, is the eloquence of 
tlie mind, and not of the heart. 

It was more than once urged against Shakespeare by his 
competitors as a weighty objection, that “ nature was all his 
. art/’ It would have served some of these writers justly, if 
he liad retorted that art was all their nature. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING, 

Born 1008— 1041. Beigns--James L Charles I. 

The miscellaneous poetry of Suckling has always great 
case anti vivacity. His Ballad on a Wedding has been much 
ml deservedly admired for its truth and nature, though it 
is a little injured by indecency. 

FRANCIS QUARLES, 

Born l602~Died 1044, Reigns— James I. Charles I. 

The poetry of Quarles is chiefly of a severely religious 
character, and such as ought to have gained him more favor 
with the Puritanical party. It was once popular, but at the 
llcstoration the wits laughed it into neglect. _ His style is 
quaint and coarse, but here and there, amidst his dull extra- 
vagances a few pleasing images may be found. His best 
known publication is entitled Divine Emblems. 

WILLIAM BROWNE, 

Born 15Q0~-Dicd 1645. Reig^— Elizabeth, James L Charles /. 

. William Browne’s Brittannia's Fastwals, are far moro 
^vosh and natural than most poems of the same Icind, and 
U'cll deserve to be rescued from that oblivion into wliicli they 
'^eein to bo falling. They are full of true poetical fancy, and 
evince a lively and just appreciation of the chaims of nature. 
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The versification is fluent and liarmonious.^ Tliough these 
pastorals are somewhat deficient in human interest, and are 
occasionally defiixced with extravagant conceits, they form a 
store-house of rural imagery and description, and it is thought 
that Milton did not disdain to be indebted to Browne's now 
neglected pages. * 

Browne published his Pastorals in his twenty-third year. 
They not only display, its already intimated, great richness and 
originality of fancy, but a turn lor observation and reflection 
not a little remarkable in so young a man. Pope's Pastorda 
were published in his twenty-first year, though it is said that 
they were written earlier. It would be an interesting task tu 
compare minutely the eclogues of these two writers so essen- 
tially opposed in their cast of mind and bom at diflerent 
periods, when such opposite styles of poetry were in fashion. 
There is an air of greater learning in those of Pone, and of 
more truth and originality in those of Browne. In the former 
there is not a single new image, but there are many ingeni- 
ous imitations of the Greek and Homan classics ; in the latler 
there arc many fresh transcripts from nature, and very few 
echoes of other poets. Pope is artful and elegant ; Browno 
is natural and free. In smoothness of versification. Pope Inis 
infinitely surpassed his predecessor. BroWnc s merit con- 
sists in the excellence of particidar passages, for there Is no 
regularity or completeness in his design. ^ The reader is often 
disgusted with his tedious minuteness, his^ occasional abrupt- 
ness, his conksion, and his want of refinement. But liis 
flowers of fancy are so fresh and vivid, and are thrown about 
in such magnificent heaps, that a genuine lover of poetry cun 
overlook a great deal of less agreeable matter for the sake ot 
such rare enjoyments. They who read him for his narrative 
or fable must always he disappointed. His embellishments, 
consisting chiefly of the most elaborate yet felicitous compari- 
sons, are always more valuable than the general ground-worv 

of his poem.s. r i i 

Browne made his native country-;-thc garden of Bngian'i 
—the scene of his pastorals. He^ is to be honored lor 
courage, his good sense and his patriotism, in breaking throii|, i 
the silly custom of carrying tho British Muse to foreign le- 
gions in search of beauties that are nowhere mQrc easi y 
found than in our own delightful land. 

( 

THOMAS HEYWOOB, 

Died 1049. Eeig^is— James /. Charles 7. 

Our old English dramatists often assisted eaeh I”, 
tlic composition of their plays. Heywood says, he had c 
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an entire hand or at least a main finger in two hundred and 
twenty plays.'' This sort of industry adds little to a man's 
public reputation. Lamb calls Heywood “ a sort of prose 
.^lakespeare." He is deficient in taste and ideality. Twenty- 
three only of his p%s have been preserved. His best, A 
hilled with JUndness, has been honored with the no- 
tice of Schlcgel who observes that the last scenes of it, “ are 
truly agitating." The interest of the scenes turns on the 
remorse of an unfaithful wife, when her husband on the dis- 
covery of her crime treats her with generous forbearance. 

WILLIAM DRUMMOND, 

Iloryt 1585— Dtcc? lGi9. Reigns — Elizabeth, James L Charles /. 

Drummond was the first Scottish who wrote in pure Eng- 
lish. His poetry is deficient in strength and originality, but 
it is elegant and graceful. He was a great admirer and imi- 
tator of Petrarch, and sometimes not only took a hint from 
the Italian poets, but translated entire passages without ac- 
knowledgment. 


PIIINEAS FLETCnKR, 

Borri l5Bi—Died 1G50. Reigns — Elizabeth. James I. Charles I. 

Pliincas Fletcher, brother of the author of Christ's Victeny, 
was educated at Eton. His most important poem is entitled 
The Pvrple Island, or The Isle of Man. Ho also wroto 
S('V('n Piscatory Eclomtes. The Purple Island is a very ex- 
traordinary poem. It is uiKjjuestionably a worlc of genius, 
though lamentably deficient in good taste. It is a descrip- 
tion of the anatomy of the human body, blended with 
allegory and metaphysics. “The conclusion" of the Pur- 
1»1(^ Island, say Campbell, “sinks into such absurdity and 
adulation, that we could gladly wish the poet back again 
to allegorizing the bladder and kidney. In a contest about 
the eternal salvation of the soul, tho event is decided by 
king James the First (at that time a sinner upon earth) 
descending from heaven with his treatise on the Pevelation 
jindcr his arm, in the form of an angel, and preceding tho 
omnipotent, who puts tho forces of tho dragon to the rout." 

JOSEPH HALL, 

^om 1574— DtVrf 1C5G. Reigm—Elizaheth. James I. Charles I. Cromwell. 

yerse is voluble and energetic, and his prose, espe- 
laliy in his Occasional Meditations, is so pointed and sen- 
^utious that he has been styled the English Semca. 
lis prose works are chiefly controversies in support of tho 
^urch against the Presbyterians. His satires were written 

Q 1 * 
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more than half a century before his death, so also was 1, is 
satirical fiction, entitled Mmulm alter et vkm, in which he 
“ reverses the plan of Sir Thomas More’s UtopM, and cTia- 
racterizes the vices of existing nations. 


RICHARD CRASHAW, 

Jiom Died 1650. Reign— Charles T. 

Crashaw’s original verses arc full of extravagant conceite ; 
but ill the midst of all their irregularities, there are unequi- 
vocal indications of true poetic genius. Some ot his trans- 
lations are admirable, and show an extraordinary cominanil 
over the resources of the language. The well known line 
which has been attributed to Drydcn and other poets 

Dcuni vidit. ct criibuit, 

Tiic modest water saw its God and blushed, 

first appeared in a volume of Crasbaw s Latin poems pub 
lished 111 


ROBERT HERRICK, 

Born WOi-Died . Reigns— Charles L Commonwealth. 

Some of his longer poems are unreadable, but most of bin 
brief lyrics are remarkably sprightly, lancitul, and harnioiii- 
ouM, Many of them arc characterized by a true Anacreontic 
spirit. Some of his graver cil’usions have considerable kn- 
dQrncss ami a fine moral tone. 


AmiAllAM COWLKY, 

Horn Vns-Dkd mi. IteujM-Charks 1. ConmoimcM. Chiirta U 

Gowlcv’s longest poetical work is The, J)avideh, a sacred 
poem on the troubles of David ; in four books The plan 
of the work is incomplete ; for he had designed to extend it 
to twelve books. It is a drcaiy task to peruse it. It has lit^ 
poetical beauty, and is full of talso wit and the most atemd 
conceits. His Pindaric Odes are his most celebrated pro 
(iuctions, but they arc greatly more talked of than rc* ■ 
Hero and there they cxliibit a striking thought or an in- 
nious fancy, but they have not much genuine fire, and t o 
3fieation could Lrdly be worse. The most agree k 
specimen of Cowley’s poetical genius is the Chronicle. i 
Anaci'ccmtics also arc extremely clogaiU and and 
still be read with pleasure. Cowley, had he trusted mo 
truth and nature, would have been a far gi-eater poet, to 
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was by no means deficient in imagination and feeling : but 
his perverted taste and diversified learning tempted him, in 
complif^nce with the fashion of the time, to seek for such 
extraneous ornaments as rather sunrise us with their oddity 
than please us with their fitness. He was the best, however, 
of that class of writers which Johnson has not very happily 
styled the “ Metaphysical School of Poets, though his able 
find iudicious criticism upon its characteristic features in 
his life of Cowley, is highly interesting and instructive. 
Whatever may be the fate of Cowley's poetry, there can be 
hut one opinion of his prose. It is exquisitely easy and 
natural, and gives us a far more just and delightful idea of 
(lie author’s personal character than is communicated by his 
\ erse. His poetry is now little known to the general reader, 
who will sehtom take the trouble to dwell upon excellencies 
that are thickly surrounded with defects. A new edition of 
. Ills works is rarely called for. In liis own day his pcculiari- 
ttcti were popular, but no poetry will long continue to jilcasc 
dial has more art than nature. We soon grow weary of far- 
iWchcil illustrations and cold extravagance. The poetry of 
Cowley had lost its attractions even in the time of Pope, 
^\ho a^ks : — 

“ Wlhi HOW reads Cowley ? If he pleasc.s yet 
His moral jdcascs, not his ]>ointed wit. 

]An-|j;ut his Ei)ic, nay Vindarie art, 

Vet still I love the language of his lieart." 


sill WILLIAM DAVENANT, 

Born Ido, 5 —Dud IGGS. lieiyns— Charles I. Commonwealth. Charles /. 

The host known of Davenant’s works is a long Epic Poem 
eiiLitled Goiidibert, which has been miieli praised and little 
road. It is the production of a vigorous mind ; but with many 
oiicrgctic passages, it is upon the whole a tedious poem ; and 
diougli Dr. Aiken a few years ago made an attempt to re- 
call it to public notice, it is fast sinking into oblivion. 

SIR JOHN DENHAM, 

ICAli—Jjied 16G8. Ueiijns— James I. Charles I. Commonwealth. Charles II. 

The poetry of Denham has been celebrated by Pope for 
!|s strength, and Dry den, with a warmth of praise with wliich 
present age in this ease has little sympathy, calls it “ A 
Ijoeni whicli for the majesty of the style is, and ever will be, 
die exact standard of good writing," It has certainly con- 


the hint of thi.s designation from Drj den, who in 
'tj ot Donne, says, « he affects the Metaphysics,'^ 
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siderable freedom and vigour both of thought and expres- 
sion, though it is occasionally somewhat obscure, and is 
ficient in the lighter graces. 

GEORGE WITHER, 

Bom 1588— Dtcti 1669. Rd()ns— James L Charles 11. 

Withcr’s verse is often an odd compound of genuine poetry 
and the merest doggrel. It is said that he could make verses 
as fast as ho could write them down — “ a fatal facility,"' which 
led him to imagine that where there was no difficulty, there 
was much inspiration. Any one can write verses with rapi- 
<lity who is convinced that he is producing poetry when the 
lines “ clink at the end.” But amidst a vast mass of care- 
lessly measured prose set off with rhyme, Wither has occa- 
sional passages that display a fine poetic fervor. If ho had 
loss easily satisfied himself, he would have more easily satis- 
fied his readers. 


JOHN MILTON, 

Bom 1608— Di'ec? 1674. Beitjns— James L Charles I. Commonwealth, Charles II. 

On Milton's mighty powers as a poet, it is almost needless 
to offer any remarks. His sublimity of conception and force 
of style are universally aclmowledgcd. Even Dr. Johnson 
reluctantly acknowledges the strength and grandeur of the 
only great Epic Poet of whom our country can boast ; though 
ho betrays a perverse and ill-concealed pleasure in the dis- 
covery and exposure of the imperfections in the Paradm i 
Lost, occasioned by the incongruous mixtm’c of matter and j 
spirit in the machmeiy. Mlton's subject was at once the 
noblest and most difficult that could possibly have been 
selected, and whatever may bo the defects of tiie execution, 
they are, generally speaking, such as could have been avoided 
by no human powers. Sublimity of conception was the 
most characteristic quality of Milton's mind, yet there arc 
passages of profound but quiet pathos in many of his 
poems that touch us like the tears of a manly spirit, unused 
to the melting mood ; and he sometimes exhiliits a most 
delicate appreciation of the minutest beauties of extcnwl 
natiue. Gray seems to think Milton not unequal to Shakes- 
peare. 

Nor second lie that rode' sublime 
Upon the seraph wngs of ccstacy 
The secrets of the abyss to spy, 

He passed the flaming bounds of place and time : 

The living throne, the sappliire blaze 

Where angels tremble Avhile they gaze, | 

He saw 
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Tins IS not tme, tliough it is unpleasant to qualify our praise 
of either ot the two great poets, of whom not England onlv 

hut the whole civilized world — all humanity indeed has 

reason to be proud. The gigantic intellect of Milton is 
enough to make us exult in our nature, for though he is not 
equal to Shakespeare, he so immeasurably sui-passes the great 
mass of his follow creatures, that it is something for them to 
know that they are of the same race. 

It may be a miestion amongst critics, whether Shakespeare 
has equalled Milton in his prime and characteristic excellence 
of sublimity, but of the greater extent and variety of Shakes- 
peare s powers, it is almost universally allowed that there 
can be no doubt whatever. Whether' there bo as much 
siihliimty of conception in the tragedy oi Macbeth as in 
hmdm Lost, wo shall not offer an opinion ; but we do 
not hesitate to say that in knowledge of the human 
heart, m invention of character, in description of external 
nature, m imagination, in fancy, in wit, in humour, in 
pathos and m axiomatic wisdom, in sweetness of versifi- 
cation, and in variety and felicity of diction — in all this 
combination of varied excellencies— Shakespeare has never 
yet been approached, and will probably maintain his pre- 
eminence in all time to come. * 


Much has been said of the happiness of Milton s selection 
o| a theme. No doubt it is a grand one— the grandest ever 
chosen by mortal man. But it would have proved a miscr- 
nblo tailuro in almost any other hands ; and even the mighty 
^Jiltoii attempted very much more than he could perform, 
we attempted impossibilities. The theme is high and im- 
posing, but it involves contradictions which no human intel- 
ect can reconcile, and though Milton^s vast images often elec- 
tuiy us with amazement and admiration, the narrative has no 
J^ontinuous or exciting interest in it. Every result is antici- 
L n ; « ^ Heaven in which Omnipotence is engarred 

fiuhious battle,'' and can create no feeling of sus- 

Ahumhf imagine that the 

igbty himself is not without alarm for the safety of 

for the fate of 

wcanon^ angelic.spirits when earthly 

are brought against them. 


Tor they are as the air invulnerable, 

And those vain^blows maJicions mockery. 

»“gols cannot receive a wound, the poet 
<iestruptinn Satan's sido capable of pain, but not 

mere « 2’ Tliis makes all contest a 
'’ham, as Carlyle would call it. Michael bore a 
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charmed life more truly than Macbeth ; and might have ioM 
Satan 

As easy mayst tliou the intrcnchaiit air 

With thy keen sword imiwess, 

as attempt to wage effective war 

Against tlic invulnerable hosts of heaven. 

Satan himself, though as an immortal being, wo feel it is 
no question of life and death with him, receives what would 
have been an ugly wound on a mortal frame from Michael’s 
sword, that 

Deep entering, shared 
All his right side. 

Hut the ctherial substance soon closes again. 

Hope, in his exquisite mock heroic of the Rape of the Loci' 
has made a ludicrous use of this idea : — 

The peer now spreads the glittering torfex wide 
To enclose the lock ; now joins it to divide. 

E’en then before the fatal engine closed 
A wretched syl]>h too fondly interposed : 

Fate urged the sheers, and cut the sglph in twain, 

But (iirij substance soon unties again. 

The meeting points the sacred hairs dissc^'cr 
From the fair head for ever and for ever ! 

Hut no amount of genius could avoid imperfections and 
incongniities of this nature in the vain attojiipt to recon- 
cile spirit and matter— to picture the invisible-— to dcscriln' 
the unkno^vn. 

Notwithstanding the necessary defects of Paradise Losf,^ 
we cannot regret that the author gave up his original idea of 
selecting Prince Arthur for the hero of an Epic’ Poem, ami 
gave the preference td Satan, (for Satan, as Dryden justly said 
is the hero of Paradise Lost and not Adam, who is thrown 
into insignificance by the majesty of a more intellectual ami 
energetic being). Whatever objections maybe made to tlu! 
subject as including matters confessedly beyond all mortal 
liandling, it is impossible to conceive a theme more fitted 
upon the whole for the display of Milton's peculiar powers. 
With all its unconquerable difliciiltics, it affords abundant 
opportunity for those vast and remote suggestions, and those 
stupendous thoughts and images which we now call Milton' 
Shakespeare was the man,” says Dryden, “ who of al 
modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul,” and this seems now to be the 
opinion, not in England only, but all over Europe and Am<?i|' 
ca. “ Ho was a man,” said Walter Scott, “ of universal 
us, and from a period soon after his own era to the pfosoj 
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(ky, lie has been univcYsally idolized. It is diilieult to com- 
pare him to any other individual.*' It is diOicult indeed— 
'vho would stand the comparison ? Even in his own day and 
by his own immediate rivals was his supremacy acknowlcdj^^ed. 
Surly Ben Jonson grew enthusiastic in his praise, and elevat- 
ed him above all Greek, above all Roman fame ;** “ above 
all tluit insolent Greece or haughty Rome sent forth.” 

Sotil of the age! 

The applause I delight I the wonder of our stuge ! 

* ♦ ♦ * ‘ 

Triiunpli my Britain 1 thou ha^t one to bhow 
To ^vhom all scenes of Europe homage on e ! ' 

He Wiis not for an age but for all time ! 

Tlio later French critics speak of him with idolatrous ad- 
uiiration ; and the Germans arc never tired of praising and 
translating him. Ho is to them, not ‘‘ the genius of the Bri- 
tish Isles,” but the genius of the world. “ Ever since,” says 
Franz Horn, “ ever since I have been able to think and feel, 
I have recognized Shakespeare as the Jird mnmrjd poets ; the 
rii'host, the dcejiest, the most instructive and (Iclightful, the 
most mysterious and tho clearest, and to whom I devoted 
myself with ever new reverence and love/' We need not 
1)0 astonished,” observes a French critic “that 

iimid a nation tliouglitful and intellectual, Shakespeare’s 
^vorks sliould be deemed the very foundation and source 
of their literature.” Schlegcl says of him tliat ho is “ a 
(loniigod in power, a proplict in tho profundity of his views, 
a spirit surpassing in wisdom, and transcending the lot of hu- 
manity, jx'tho lowers himself to mortals as if unconscious of 
su[)('riority and is as artless and ingenuous as a child.” Hal- 
lain observes tliat Sliakespearc is not at the head of English 
Jkoralurc only, but of all Literature. But it is idle to multi- 
ply quotations of this sort. It is suflllciont to say that no emi- 
nent (Titic of modem times has hesitated to place Shakespeare 
above every other British Poet, and that the majority of votes 
'vould place him above Homer and Virgil and tbe Greek 
dj'amatists ; in fact above all authors, ancient or modern. 
^lial(cspcaTe “ looked abroad into universality.” Nothing 
too high or too humblo for him ; he studied nature in 
*acry form. His sympathies were for all living things and 
‘a on the inanimate world was not dead to him. He could 

Eind tongues in trees, Books in tho lainning brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in cvciy thing. 

^11 praise of his many-sided genius has become trite and 
cohiniomdaco. One is almo.st ashamed to remark tliat Sliakes- 
1 of all men that over lived, w^as tho most profoundly 
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versed in the profoundest of all science— tlie knowledge of 
the human heart. Every school-boy has said it. There is no 
intellectual attribute that has not been assigned to him by one 
admirer or another. It is impossible to say anv thing new 
of him. Tlie most ingenious critics in the world have been 
trying to do this for the last fifty years, but after all, they have 
only said what has been said before. That Milton was a 
mighty poet— a man of gigantic soul-~who hesitates to 
admit’? But he is not to be compared in general capacity 
with the “ myriad-minded'' Shakespeare. 

Johnsop speaks contemptuously of most of Milton's smaller 
poems and seems to think them deplorably deficient in grace 
and finish. The truth is, that the critic had an ear that could 
take pleasure in no verses that were not countable on the fin- 
gers, and a certain mechanical exactness was to him the finest 
music of which verse is capable. The uniform smoothness 
of Waller was to him more delightful than those exquisitely 
varied harmonics— those Lydian airs with many a winding 
bout of linked sweetness long drawn out," which, 

Take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium. — 

Strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death. 

We find a blended sweetness and force in the diction and 
numbers of Milton’s smaller poems that may be looked for 
in vain in all other writers except Shakespeare. Milton’s 
heroic blank verse and Shakespeare's dramatic verse arc the 
best in the language of their several kinds. Tliey arc the 
only English poets who may be considered perfect masters of 
unrhymed versification, by far the most difficult form of 
poetical composition. 


ANDREW MARVELL, 

Born Died 1C78. Reigns— James I. Charles I. Cromwell Charles II 

As a poet he does not maintain a very lofty rank, but 
some of his pieces are tender, fanciful and harmonious. Ho 
may always be perused with some degree of pleasure; es- 
pecially wnen the reader bears in mind his noble pratriotism 
and infiexiblo integrity. 

j 

EARL OF ROCHESTER, 

Bom \Qi1—Died 1C80. Reigns— Cromwell. Charles JI. 

His poems arc generally stained with obscenity, but it can- 
not be denied that they are sometimes smart arid clever am 
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remarkable for graceful gaiety and ease. Walpole calls him 
« a man whom the muses were fond to inspire and ashamed to 
jiYOw/^ His well known character occasioned many prurient 
productions to be erroneously ascribed to him, so that his me- 
iiiory has been loaded with other men’s sins besides his own. 

SAMUEL BUTLER, 

Bom I(}l2—Died 1680. Reigns— Janies L Charles I. Cromwell. Charles 11. 

Butler had great learning, which he made subservient to 
his wit. He was never at a loss for an illustration. The 
plan of Hudihras has little merit, and the poem was left im- 
tiiiislied : but it is wonderfully crowded with original thoughts 
and comical images expressed with unrivalled felicity. The 
odd and unexpected compound rhymes add greatly to the 
eHect. Tlie reader, however, gets at last dazzled and wearied 
with tlie rapid succession of brilliant witticisms, and takes 
more delight in two pages than in twenty. The interest is 
not continuous. Many of Butler’s couplets, into which truth 
and good sense are compressed with singular power and ap- 
]\aront carelessness, are often repeated by people who know 
nothing of the great work from which they are taken ; for 
tlic ttnuporary nature of the main subject and the obscurity 
of most of the allusions have so diminished its original at- 
tractions, that it cannot now be regarded aS a popular com- 
position. This is the unhappy fate of all local or temporary 
satires, and one cannot help lamenting that so great and ori- 
ginal a genius, as the author of Hudihras, should have been 
employed on perishable materials,* 

THOMAS OTWAY, 

Born \%l—Died 1680. Reigns— Cromwell. Charles II. 

Otway’s chief excellence as a dramatist consists in his 
power over the tender affections. Few writers for the stage 
have drawn so many tears. Dry den, who was personally 
iiostile to him, was often heard to say, that Otway was an 


iitil furious illustration of the fact that Butler is now often quoted hut 
The (iiitiel/^^^ «omo of his couplets are repeated inaccurately by thousands. 

He who’s convince*! against his will 
Is of the same opinion still 

lmiiu! given. This is the common misquotation. Indeed the couplet 

quoted rightly. The words in Butler are 

He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 

K 1 
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illiterate uiau ; “ but I confess/' he would add, “ that ho ha,s 
a power which I liavc not— that of moving the passions." It 
cannot be denied that there is something rather coarse and 
vulgar in Otway s productions regarded as literary composi- 
tions, but this defect is not observable on the stage. Even 
in the perusal of them in the closet, the critic is usually dis- 
jirmed by an irresistible appeal to his feelings, and in the 
interest excited by the incidents and characters he forgets his 
cold objections to the author's style. Otway's smaller mis- 
cellaneous pieces have nothing in them that indicates the 
taste or feeling of a true poet. They are singularly bald and 
prosaic. His tragedies are the sole foundation of his fame. 

EDMUND WALLER, 

/?«m 1605~Dic({ 1687. ReiijnsJames I, Chirks L Cromwell. Charles 11. James II, 

Wallers ])ootry is perhaps overrated on account of its 
smoothness, but English verse before Waller's time was, by no 
means, in so barbarous a condition as Dr. Johnson repre- 
sents it to have been. Waller's metre is rather uniform 
than harmonious. It wants variety. No single line lingers 
on the car, though each entire poem may be free from 
any palpable defect of versification. It would bo difficult, 
however, to praise too highly the grace and ingenuity of his 
amatory compliments. He docs not often display energy or 
strength of thought ; but his Paneijyrk on im Protectoi' is 
a free and masculine composition. His critical opinions 
w(3ro of little wortli. He spoke of Milton as an ohi blind 
schoolmaster, who had written a poem remarkable for no- 
thing but its length. 


CHARLES COTTON, 

Born (km— DtV(f 687. Reiijns Charles I. Cromwell Charles II. Jams 11 

C/btton's burlesque humour is often easy and happy, and 
there is mucli earnest and weighty moral sentiment in Ids 
serious pieces, but he exhibits little of the fancy or fcelin;,' 
of the genuine poet. He often employed himself on traiisb- 
tions from the French, and we are indebted to him for an c.v 
celleiit version of the Essays of Montaigne. It is reported 
that he lost an estate of 400?. per annum by an unlucky {illu- 
sion in his parody of Virgil, to*" his granchnother's ruff. 
was an expensive jest, liie old lady had settled her fortan^ 
upon him, but on this provocation, she altered her will and 
left all she had to a stranger. 
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JOHN DRYDEN, 

1G31— 1701. ReUjns -Charles I. Cromwell Chafles 11 r.tnpc rr 
William and Mary. 

l)ry<len was for nearly half a century the most industrious 
aiul influential of English authors. There is a force of mind 
111 all his productions that compels attention, even wlien ho 
sins against truth and nature. He is never languid or effc' 
iiiinate. Every movement of his intellect, oven when errone- 
ous or ill-directed, is indicative of a fearless will and great 
natural power. He is one of the most manly writers that 
over lived, and one of the most truly national. ' .No poet has 
yet appeared, whoso thoughts and expressions have a moro 
iJiorouglily English asfiect ; and with all his faults his coun- 
try men have abundant reason to be proud of his noble geni- 
us He has written the best ode in the language, and^ tho 
. l)csi satire. He is the father of English criticism, and takes 
liis ])lace in tho very first rank of our prose writers. Tho 
siiiracity and knowledge displayed in Ids critical prefaces, 
and their free, idiomatic, and transparent diction can never 
1)0 too highly appreciated. He has frequently given interest 
Jind animation to the driest subjects by the mere force and 
di'xtority of his verse, and the felicity of Ids illustrations. His 
narrative poetry is unequalled for its clearness, its spirit, 
and rapidity, and has the power of arousing and retaining 
die attention of the dullest reader. Of his translation of 
Virgil, Pope has said, that it is “ the most noble and most 
spirited translation that lie knew in any language.'' In tho 
iiioolianism of his art, Dryden still stands unrivalled. His 
vorsitication is energetic, varied, and sonorous. He seems 
lo have a perfect command over the language, and is never 
stopped for a rhyme or compelled to modify a thought to suit 
dio verse, which seems as natural to him as tho most collo- 
quial prose. He betrays no toil or anxiety — no painful 
attention to minute details — but dashes boldly foiivard, and 
thinks more of the end than of the means. Excellencies 
that in other poets are the produce of labour and meditation, 
«J^ein in him the effect of instinct or good fortune. But with 
^ t this assemblage of fine qualities, Drydcn was not a poet 
ui the very highest order. Of his twenty-eight dramas, only 

or three are remembered, and even tnese scarcely deserve 
J^iuir happier fate. It is true that there are fine passages in 
Sebastian and his All for Love, but even these play.s, 
yuch are amongst his best, betray a total absence oi true 
‘J’amatic power.* They are full of noble declamation and 


4// preferred the scene between Antliony and Ventidius in the first act of 

j » Love, to any thing he liad ever written in the dramatic hue, ^ 
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vigorous sentiment, but the characters do not breathe the 
breath of life. There is no genuine passion in any of his dra- 
mas, and he himself was perfectly conscious of this defi- 
ciency ; but as he was obliged to write for his bread, he forced 
his mind to uncongenial efforts in compliance with the public 
demand for a species of poetry which had been so long sup- 
pressed by the rigid morality of the Puritans, and in favor of 
which tliere was such a strong reaction. The muse of Dry- 
den, perhaps, never drew a tear. He had no pother over the 
finer s(3nsibilitics of our nature, and had little sympathy for 
the ideal. He loved the palpable and the familiar. There is 
true and vigorous poetry m his verses, but it seems rather the 
free movement of a masculine understanding, than the glow 
of a fine imagination or the impulse of profound sensibility. 
But never were intellectual power and manly sentiments ex- 
pressed with more facility and force than in the pages of this 
admirable writer. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE, 

Born 1G37.— Died 1705-6. Reigns~-Charles /. Cromwell. Charles II Willm 
and Mary. Anne. 

Sackville, Earl of Dorset, was a person of courtly manners 
and sprightly conversation. He is now better known for his 
patronage of other men’s works than for any merit in his 
own, though Dryden, in the fervour of his gratitude and in 
compliance with the fashion of the time, made him ridicu- 
lous by extravagant laudation, forgetting that “ praise unde- 
served ” must always wear the appearance of “ censure in dis- 
guise.” In his discourse on the Origin and Progress of Satin 
addressed to the Earl of Dorset, he tells his Lordship, that ho 
is “ the restorer of poetry, the greatest genius, the truest judge, 
and the best patron that “ there is not an English writer 
this day living who is not perfectly convinced that his Lord- 
ship excels all others in the several parts of poetry which he 
has undertaken to adorn ” that his lyric poems are “ the de- 
light of this age and will be the envy of the next that he 
is “ by undisputed title, the king of poets and that to 
prove the superiority of the modern writers, over the ancients 
ho “ would instance his Lordship in satire and Shakespeare in 
tragedy.” “ Would it be imagined,” says Johnson, “ that of this 
rival to antiquity, all the satires tire little personal invectives, 
and that his longest composition was a song of eleven stan- 
zas ?” The only excuse that can be offered for Dryden is tlie 
fact that he did but exaggerate the general opinion, tor 
Dorset was a great, public favorite, and a man to who 
all his contemporaries looked up with respect an 
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admiration ; and there was a tone of adulation in all the de- 
dications of the day, particularly in those addressed to his 
I.ordship, that made moderate approbation seem by con- 
trast cold and churlish. Even Pope called him “ the 'Muse's 
pride." Dorset's verses are never below mediocrity, and 
they never rise much above it. They have neither force 
nor dignity ; but they are not without elegance and anima- 
tion. Dorset owes his claim upon the regard of posterity to 
the enlightened generosity of his patronage of better writers 
than himself. 


JOHN PHILIPS, 

1G76— 1708. Reigns— Charles 11. William and Mary . Anne. 

In 1703, his ear being haunted with the majestic harmonies 
of the Paradise Lost, and his mind having naturally a 
humorous cast, ho composed his Splendid Shilling, which, 
while it parodied Milton, showed an intimate acquaintance 
witli his noble cadences. This poem was at one time a little 
too highly estimated, but it undoubtedly takes a prominent 
])lace amongst the burlesque poems in our language. 


DR. THOMAS PARNELL, 

Born 1<)79 — Died 1766. Reigns — Wdliam and Mary. 

The most popular of Parnell’s poems is The Hemiif, 
though the story is not original. His poetry is distinguish- 
ed for suavity and smoothness, and in most of his composi- 
tions there is an air of natural feeling, guided but not alter- 
ed or subdued^by art, that is always pleasing. 

NICHOLAS ROWE, 

1G73 — Died 17^8. Reigns — Charles JI. James II. William and Mary, 
Anne. George I. 

Dr. Johnson bestows high praise on the Fair Penitent, 
and does not seem to have any suspicion of its want of 
originality. It is the play by which the name of Rowe is 
still preserved, and though in this production ho owed much 
to Massinger, he has also displayed in it resources of his own. 
Johnson says of it, that “ there is scarcely any work of any 
poet at once so interesting by the fable and so delightful by 
the language. The story is domestic, and therefore easily 
received by the imagination, and assimilated to common 
hfe ; the diction is exquisitely harmonious, and soft or 
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spriglitly as occasion requires.” Next to the Fair Penitent 
the most popular of his plays, is Jane Slam. The author 
intended this play as an imitation of Shakespeare, but no 
critic has yet been able to trace the resemblance. “ It was 
mighty simple,” said Pope, “ in Rowe to write a play now 
professedly in Shakspeare's stylo, that is, pi^ofessedly in the 
style of a had age!* (!) 

Rowe's smaller miscellaneous pieces are now little known, 
and perhaps do not deserve more notice than they receivo| 
but his translation of Lucan has called forth the ardent 
praise of Dr. Johnson, who pronounces it “one of the 
greatest productions of English Poetry ; for there is perhaps 
none,” he adds, “ that so completely exhibits the genius 
and spirit of the original.” Colin* s Complaint, one of the 
most harmonious of his smaller pieces, seems to have sug- 
gested Sheustone’s Pastorals. 

JOSEPH ADDISON, 

Horn 1672— Died ]7\9. Reujns-~-Charks 11. William and Mm y. 4nn('. 

Georye I. 

In 1713, Addison produced his tragedy of Cato. Pope ex- 
pressed a high opinion of it as a poem ; but declared it to bo 
his opinion that it would not succeed upon the stage. In con- 
sidering it a poor acting play he was unquestionably in the 
riglit, but it happened to obtain for a while an extraordinaiy 
degree of success upon the stage ; not owing to its intrinsic 
merit, but the spirit of party which then raged with un- 
common fury. Addison’s miscellaneous verses were some- 
times pleasing, but never ardent, elevated or energetic. 

As a prose writer he is one of the most instructive and 
delightful authors in the language. Nothing can be more 
exquisite than his quiet humour m the portrait of Sir Roger 
dc Coverley ; nothing can bo more elegant, clear, and judicious 
than most of his moral and critical Essays. His prose fictions 
are inimitable. His vision of Mirza is beyond all praise 
for the elegance of the allegory and the grace and pro- 
priety of the diction. Though in the form of prose, it 
seems to show a more poetical spirit than any of his verse- 
productions. The tragedy of Cato has been spoken of by 
some critics with unlimited commendation, and by others 
with profound contempt. Voltaire wondered how a nation 
that produced the tragedy of Cato could admire Shakespeare. 
It is a fine dramatic poem full of eloquent declamation 
md noble sentiment, but as a representation of human 
passion, it is sadly deficient in truth and nature. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR, 

ir)64~l>ierf 1724. I^eigns— Charles II. James II. William aiid Mary. 

Anne. George I. 

Prior’s longer poems are tedious. Thejr are deficient in 
spirit and true passion. But his smaller pieces are sprightly 
and ingenious. The versification is singularly neat, flowing 
and felicitous. 


WILLIA&i CONGREVE, 

Born Beigm— Charles II. James II. William III. Anne. 

George /., II. 

(.'ongreve’s Comedies are still admired for their brilliant 
dialogue ; but they are tainted with indecency and im- 
morality. His only tragedy, The Mmrniwj Bride, is now 
vi'iy little read or esteemed, notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s 
extravagant praise of a rather 'striking passage in it, which 
lie thought finer than any thing in Shakespeare. 

JOHN GAY, 

Horn 1688— 1732. Reigns — William /., II, Anne, George 1., II. 

As a poet he was not of a high order ; but his works are 
often agreeable ; and are generally moral and instructive. 
I'crlmps his best works arc his ballads. 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 

Horn Wu.—Dicd\1\b. Reigns— Charles II. .lames IT. William and Mary. 
Anne. George /., II. 

Swift’s compositions both in prose and verse are the most 
uuornainentcd in the language. He trusts entirely to his 
matter, and anxious only that his meaning shall be clear, 
ho selects the simplest and most expressive words. His 
'liotion suits his matter. He is never very elevated or refin- 
od, but the utter absence of all affectation precludes vul- 
K'Uity. His sincerity and directness, the manly intrepidity 
'vith which he often tells plain truths in plain language, 
mid the unrivalled force and fertility of his humour will 
idvways gain a crowd of readers and admirers, though a lover 
'd man and nature must Msh that Swift’s mind had been 
^aoiv, susceptible of the finer emotions, and lament that his 
powers should have been employed in depc(ming 
dn' '^l^a(lows of human life. Of his poetry little need be 
It hardly deserves the name. It lias scarcely half 
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a dozen lines that arc elevated above plain prose. It is to 
the full, however, as witty and clever as his political pam- 
phlets, and always pleases by the easy vigour and admirable 
perspicuity of its diction and the happiness and accuracy of 
its rhymes. His verses are in fact as good as can be made 
by mere wit and s#und sense unaccompanied with a poeti- 
cal imagination. 


ALEXANDER POPE, 

1688— Diet/ 1744. Reigns— WiUiain and Mary. Anne. George L, IJ, 

The character of Pope as a poet has been the subject of 
long and still continued controversy. Some critics deny 
that he is at all entitled to the name of poet, and others 
go into the opposite extreme and place him in the very 
liighcst rank. But that he is an admirable writer of some 
sort or other, if not a true poet, is almost universally admit- 
ted. He had, beyond all (piestion, an intellect of extraordi- 
nary delicacy and acuteness, and^ possessed the power of ex- 
pressing his thoughts with unrivalled closeness, elegance, 
and precision. But when Byron compared him to Shakes- 
peare he was guilty of an idle extravagance. With some 
hesitation regarding the rival claims of Hryden, Pope's may 
safely bo pronounced the first name in tlie second class of 
British poets, the first class consisting of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. These four great writers are fiiirly 
entitled to such high distinction, because they pierce beyond 
externals and mere conventionalisms. Their representa- 
tions of humanity are not local or temporary. They do not 
describe manners but men. They wrote ^ for all ages and 
for all countries. Their language alone is not universal ; 
and tliis was no fixult of theirs. The curse of Babel falls 
with peculiar severity upon the poets, for the fresh bloom 
of poetic inspiration is always injured in the process of trans- 
lation. But foreigners who master our language, however 
unfamiliar with our manners, can never fail to recognize 
those truthful delineations of general and everlasting na- 
ture which abound in the pages of the four great poets 
already mentioned. Shakespeare, especially, has addressed 
himself to the universal heart. Tne jealousy of Othello 
and the ambition of Macbeth are as perfectly apprehend- 
ed by the intelligent Hindu dumni of an English Col- 
lege in Calcutta as by the students of a scholastic 
establishment in the poet’s native land. But Pope was 
too much of a London poet of the Eighteenth centuiy. 
He is so local and tciniiorary that many of his allusions are 
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now wholly unintelligible even to bis own countrymen. His 
satires, especially, are limited and obscure. It would be almost 
impossible, for example, to make a native of Hindostan, com- 
prehend tbe greater portion of his Epistle on the Characters 
\)j Women. But Shakespeare's females are sketched with such 
miraculous power, and with such fidelity to general nature, 
that they are recognized in all countries and in all ages by 
every reader who can understand the language in which his 
plays are written. Some of the German writers have entered 
upon an analysis of Shakespeare's characters, with perhaps 
more enthusiasm and judgment than any of oiu’ own critics, 
and even they who are acmiaintcd with him only through the 
medium of translation, acknowledge his merits with delight 
and wonder. But it is hardly fair to Pope to compare him 
in any way or for a single moment with Shakespeare. No two 
poets could be more widely separated from each other in the 
[jeculiaritics of their genius. We ought to contemplate Pope 
m liis own sphere, tet those who think his station at the 
head of the second order of poets not sufficiently distinguish- 
ed, consider how few stand above him, and What a long list 
of bright and honorable names are placed beneath him. 

If Pope's verses owed so much to art, they owed still more 
to inspiration. It must be admitted that he was not distin- 
cfuisbcd for that irrepressible enthusiasm for truth and 
beauty, and that profound insight into general nature, which 
cliaractcrize the very highest order of poetic genius. These 
were not the predominant qualities of his mind. His genius 
secraod upon the whole better fitted to satisfy the under- 
standing than to touch the heart or kindle the imagination ; 
tliough he was occasionally both tender and imaginative in 
no ordinary degree. No writer ever compressed so much 
sound sense into so narrow a compass and with so much 
degance and ease. Condensation and perspicuity are amongst 
bis most conspicuous merits. His satire wants breadth, but 
jt never wants point, and ho author in the English language 
bas ever turned a compliment with more exquisite ingenuity 
and grace. His praise was the more valuable because it was 
always honest. It is said that Alderman Barber gave Pope 
lo understand that he would make him a present of five 
thousand pounds for a single compliment. But the poet 
a ways boasted that ho was “ no man's slave or heir." It is 
also reported that he was offe#ed in vain a considerable sum 
d money by the Duchess of Marlborough if he would give 
^ good character of the Duke.^ 


of these offers of payment for praise might possibly have 
66»;8ie<i, however unjustly, the scauchu respecting a supposed offer for the wip- 

S 1 
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Though Pope could not stir the depths of the human 
heart or raise vehement emotions, he knew how to win our 
gentler sympathies. The sweetest and most unaffected pas- 
sages in all his poetry arc his domestic allusions. His egotism 
when it is touched with tenderness, is inexpressibly enga<>inff 
He has not much , humour, but his wit is always sharp au*3 
brilliant. 

His versification has, perhaps, been overrated. It is highly 
polished, and is unrivalled in mere smoothness, but its uni- 
formity, in a long poem, fatigues the ear. He was over-fastidi- 
ous, and confined himself too exclusively to certain favorite 
sounds. There is hardly a line, perhaps, in all his poetry that 
is novel in tlie construction. In the sonnets of Shakespeare 
and the works of still earlier poets, we frequently meet with 
couplets of which Pope's are but the echo. In studying 
the versification of other poets, ho seems to have been at- 
tracted rather by separate lines than to havo been charmed 
with the general effect, and in reproducing these in too close 
connection witliout the intermixture of other sounds, the mu- 
sic is marred indeed by no discord, but it is wearisomely defi- 
cient in variety. The notes arc sweet enough in themselves, 
but they are not skilfully blended. There is no linkdd sweet- 
ness long drawn out, nor docs lie delight the ear with any 
musical surprise. Wlien Pope borro^vs thoughts (and notuutli- 
standing tho richness of his own resources, he is a bold and 
frequent plagiarist,) lie is generally more successful than in 
his thefts of sound. He rarely appropriates another poefs 
idea without improving it. 

JAMES THOMSON, 

Born MOO.—Died 1748. Reigns— George II. 

Thomson’s dramatic writings are heavy and declamatory, and 
none of his works are now generally read, except his \ 

and the Castk of Indolence. Some critics prefer the latter, 
which is in the Spenserean stanza, to his great descriptive 
poem in blank verse ; but exquisite as is the Castle of Indo- 
lence, tho public have decided, and perhaps correctly, 
favor of the Seasons. Thomson himself thought the poem on 


pression of a satire on the Duchess of Marlboronj?h (under the name of At^s j 
and the poet’s reported acceptance of it. Popo had also in his lifetime t) 
accused of receivinfj a thousand pounds from tlic Duke of he 

unffratefully returning the kindness with a satire. The receipt of the 
flatly and indignantly denied. He proudly asserted that if he was a 
there was one thing upon which he valued himself, and which was ® gj,y 
good poets— a perfect independence. “ I havo never,” ho said, “ natwre 
map; nor ever received any thing of any man for my verses.” 
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Liberty his best work. The vividness and fidelity of his 
pictures of external nature and the true poetic feelini? which 
they evince, rnust always secure a wide popularity for the 
Uasom, notwithstanding tho cumbrous yerbosity of the stylo 
His blank yerse is nearly tho womt in the language, from 
Its formal and sluggish moyement. He had no ear, and 
not much taste. Jolinson mentions that amongst his pecu- 
hantics was a yeiy ungraceful and inarticulate manner of 
pronouncing any lofty or solemn composition, and that 
Joi dingtoii, himself an elegant reader, once snatched tho 
book from his hands and told him he did not under- 
stand his own verses. All his excellence ho owed to a 
l..|.py pniu.s. He was too lazy to polish his versification and 
retrench exuberances. It was said that his works contained 

“ No line ^vliich dying he coiiM wisli to blot.” 

• In a moral sense this is a well deserved and noble com- 
jilimcntj but it must not bo applied to his poetry as a purely 
Iitei’nry decrsion. It is a pity that he had mit striicl out 
a great many ponderous lines and clumsy epithets in his 
letitun.r With all its defects, however, it is a delightful 
production, and is still regarded as the lost descriptive poem 
111 any language. ^ ^ 


AMBEOSE PHILIPS, 

Ikm Wl.-D,ed 1749. Rc,gn,-Charks II. Will, am and Mary. Anne 
itcorye /., II. ^ ' 

of British 

"Us. Ills are contemptible, and his poems in the 

joieu-syllablo measure are little better than nurLry rhymes 
account that he obtained the name of Aam- 

evinces powers of description 
tli ciiltivation might have brought to excellence. This 
d IS written “ nobly," and it i.s'strange that a poet, who 


WILLIAJJ COLLINS, 


Bom 1721 — Died 1756. Reigns — George I. II. 

could not cor- 

'O'a'dnatmn i as a poet. Collins retjuired more 

o nation m his reader than his great biographer possessed. 
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He was one of the truest poets that ever lived, and under 
happier circumstances he might have become a groat one. 
Johnson was not a first-rate critic when called upon to 
characterize the pure poetry of a highly imaginative mind. 
He shone most on subjects requiring logical analysis. He 
asserts that the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort 
praise when it gives little pleasure. But the critic here sneaks 
only for himself. The majority of readers have judged and 
felt very differently. 


ALLAN RAMSAY, 

Born 1686— Died 17 !j7. Beigns—^Tames II. Willmn and Mary. Anne. Gcorqe 

1 , 11 . 

Ramsay’s English poems are “ poor indeed,” but when lie 
wrote in his own language, though he was sometimes a little 
coarse and vulgar, he always exhibited natural powers of no 
ordinary character. Thomas Campbell says of the Oentk 
Shepherd, that “ like the poetry of Tasso and Ariosto, it is 
engraved on the memory of its country. Its verses have 
passed into proverbs, and it continues to be the delight and 
solace of the peasantry whom it describes.” 


• JOHN DYER, 

Born 1706— Died . Reigns— Anne. George II. 

Akenside is said to have observed that he would regulate 
bis opinion of the reigning taste by the fate of Dyer's Fkeci^i 
for, if that were ill received, he should not think it any 
longer reasonable to expect fame from excellence. It has 
never been popular and probably never will be. The subject 
in its details is ill adapted to poetical illustration. Tlie poem 
contains a few noblo passages, but the author generally 
betrays a painful struggle to support his humble subject at 
that elevation which true poetry requires. Wordsworth, how- 
ever, is amongst the admirers of this production, and gives 
expression to his sentiments in a complimentary sonnet 
The Ruins of Rome has a nobler subject, and is treated with 
the skill and spirit of a poet. But the most popular of Dyer ^ 
poems, and perhaps the best, is Oronaar ilill. It abounds 
in animated descriptions. Tlid style, however, is negligent 
and inaccurate, and sometimes obscure. It is not very clearly 
intimated that the Silent Nymph addressed at the open- 
ing of the ppom is Fancy. The poem was originally pubhsh- 
ed in a volume of miscellaneous verses, collected and 
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lished by Richard Savage. The following were then the 
initial lines 


“ Fancy, nymph that loves to lie 
On the lovely eminence ; 

Darting notice through the eye, 

Forming thought and feasting sense. 

Thou that must lend imagination wings 
And stamp distinction on all worldly things, 
Come and with tliy various hues 
Paint and adorn thy sister muse. 


WILLUM SHENSTONE, 

BornXIH — Died 1763. Beigns — George I., //,, III. 

Slienstone was a man of fine taste rather than of original 
genius. He was deficient in imagination. His style is feeble 
and artificial. His best production is The School Mistress. It 
was at first published as an avowed burlesque, and the author 
accompanied it with a ludicrous index “ purely to show fools 
that ho was in jest.'' Ho was apparently apprehensive that 
the author himself might be more smiled at tlian the pleasant 
allusions in the poem. He was afraid to trust himself to 
nature. But the simplicity, tenderness and humour of this 
production place it greatly above all his other works. His 
brief prose essays evince much delicacy and acuteness of 
observation. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL, 

Born 1731— Died 1764. Beigns-— George lU lU- 

As a poet Churchill would probably have held a much 
higher rank than he has attained, if his subjects had been 
less local and temporary, and he had bestowed more care 
upon his composition. Ho had prodigious force of style, 
and his versification in its strength, freedom, and variety 
often reminds us of his favourite poet, Dryden. He had 
a great contempt for the cautious accuracy of Pope, whose 
delicacy, closeness, and precision were perhaps beyond his 
reach. But in earnest vehement invective, ho was unrivalled. 
He deals in no unmeaning general abuse, but seizes charac- 
teristic points with wonderfm dexterity, and presents a clear 
^lad consistent picture to the reader's eye. Nothing can be 
aiore spirited and powerful than the character of Mr. Fitz- 
ptrick in the Rosdad. Its bitterness of contempt, its broad 
humour, and its extraordinary force and felicity of diction, 
reader it a masterpiece of personal satire. His severity, how- 
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ever, is so withering, and he bears such a stem and unre- 
lenting malignity towards the objects of his hostility, that 
the reader pities his victims, and is sometimes shocked at 
the absolute brutality of his attacks. It is said that, with 
the exception of Hogarth (who represented him in one of 
his prints as a bear with a pot of porter,) all those whom he 
assailed in his works were guiltless of the slightest personal 
provocation. 


EDWARD YOUNG, 

J5orn 1681— Di'erf 1765. lieigns^James 11. William III. Anne. 

George II., III. 

Young produced three tragedies, Budris, The Brothers 
and the Revenge. The last of the three is the best known! 
They are all somewhat turgid and melodramatic. The Night 
Thoughts is undoubtedly the greatest and most popular of 
Young’s productions. It is, oddly enough, a favorite with tlie 
rrenen, who look upon it as characteristic of our national gc- 
nius.^ It is such a poem, they say, as we must consider congenial 
reading for “ the gloomy month of November, when English- 
men hang or drown themselves.” Perhaps it is neither the 
solemn tone, nor the stern morality of the poem, that charms 
our neiglibours, but the false sublimity and far-fetched wit. 
It contains occasional passages of genuine poetry and pro- 
found thought, but it throws a dreary sliadow upon human 
life, and is sadly deficient in truth of feeling and simplicity 
of expression. We see more of the wit than the poet. Tlio 
writer creates an impression tliat lie is insincere ; because 
his thoughts are rarely natural and spontaneous. He is 
apparently always on the look out for something new and 
strange. He often startles, the reader’s understanding, but 
he seldom touches his heart. From the sombre nature of his 
subject and his melanclioly views of life, ho produces a gene- 
ral feeling of depression, but not of tenderness. His sorrow 
never makes us weep, cand liis wit never makes us laugh. 
There is too much unconcealed art and trickery in botli. 
Tlie whole j)oem is one scries of smart yet solemn antitlicscs. 
His fancy is always active and ingenious, but it rarely glows. 
His Muse has a Idnd of ghastly vivacity, and his illustrations 
rather surprise than please. Ilis versification is sometimes 
too much broken into short indep6ndent sentences, but where 
he allows it to flow in a more continuous stream, it is vigorous, 
varied, and sonorous. His ScUires preceded Pope’s. They 
are, like the Night Thoughts, a collection of epigrams. ^ The 
characters are almost all overwrought; and tne attention is 
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SO much attracted to the painter^s skill that it scarcely oc- 
curs to the reader to consider whether the portraits are true 
or not to nature. It is clear that the satirist himself is more 
solicitous to prove himself a. wit than to reform his victims. 
Hois never carried out of himself by a natural enthusiasm. 
The smart wit ambitious of our applause comes between us 
and his sub] ect. In some of DrydeU’s or ChurchilTs portraits 
we never think of the artist. 

In spite of his defects, Young is a writer who will always 
enforce attention. He is an original thinker, and has great 
energy of style. 


WILLIAM FALCONER, 

Born n:\0~Die(l 1769. Bei<jns^Gcorgc II., IIL 

The poem of the Shipwreck though it contains too many 
technicalities, too many long speeches, some misplaced pe- 
(lantry, and a considerable number of feeble and prosaic 
lines, is on the whole a striking and interesting produc- 
tion, and preserves amidst all its defects an air of truth and 
reality. 


MARK AKENSIDE, 

Born 1721 — Died 1770. licujjis — George //., Ill, 

Akenside's reputation as a poet depends exclusively upon 
the great production of his youth, the Pleasures of Imagin- 
ation. His later works by no means kept pace with his 
splendid early promise. His brief Inscript Icms, indeed, are 
graceful and harmonious, but his Odes are contemptible; 
and when he attempted to revise or re-write his Pleasures 
of Imagination, he rather injured than improved the poem. 
The original idea of the work was borrowed from Addison's 
elegant papers in the Spectatm^ on the same subject. It ex- 
jubits throughout the resources of a refined intellect and a 
lively fancy. The versification is musical and flowing. The 
writer, however, is too much on stilts, and the diction is 
I'f^aimdant. 


THOMAS* CHATTERTON, 

Born 1752 — Died 1770. Beigns — George IL, IIL 

Chatterton's poetry has been somewhat overrated. It was 
wonderful for a boy, but had it been written by a full- 
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ffrown man there would have been nothing miraculous in it. 
He is the most extraordinary youthful prodigy in the records 
of British literature. But the promise of precocity is not 
always fulfilled. The critics fell into the most extravagant 
absurdities respecting his pretensions. Malone said, he was 
the greatest genius that England had produced since the 
days of Shakespeare. 'Dr. Gregory thought the same. Mr. 
Herbert Croft asserted, that “ no such being at any period 
of life, has over been known, or possibly ever will be known.'' 
It is almost enough to bring the race of learned men into 
contempt when wo recollect the successful impositions of 
Chatterton and Ireland.* Stripped of its antique garb 
the poetry under the name of Rowley is perfectly modern 
in its tone and spirit. It even abounds in plagiarisms from 
writers of a much later (kte than that attributed to the sup- 
posed ancient manuscripts, and has a smoothness and finish 
that ought to have raised-the suspicion of every critic at all 
acquainted with tho early effusions of the English Muse. 

THOMAS GRAY, 

Bom 1716— DtW 1771. Ileign~^George L, II,, III. 

It is said that Gray was one of the most learned men in 
Europe. It is not his learning, however, for which the world 
now cares. His small collection of brief poems, which might 
be compressed into a dozen pages, forms his sole title to 
lasting admiration. His odes nave an air of grandeur, and 
the versification is exquisitely harmonious. They are un- 
jioubtedly very noble productions, though we trace in them 
more indications of consummate art, than of the enthusiasm 
of genius. If Gray had given way more to his natural im- 
pulses, as in his tender and i^enme Elegy, he would not Irave 
raised so many doubts in the minds of critics as to his rank 
and character as a poet. Though there is unquestionably 
more art than nature in his celebrated odes, yet it is tho 
art of a man of genius. His gorgeously elaborated composi- 
tion possesses that kind of excellence which is recognized 
in the most perfect specimens of ornamental archit^tui'o 
in Gothic cathedrals. Dr. Johnson has done injustice to 
the odes of Gray in his harsh verbal criticism ; but he has 
made him some amends by his high commendation of tho 
Elegy. “ Had Gray,” he observ^, “ often written thus, it 
would have been vain to blame and useless to praise him. 


* Ireland fabricated Shaksperean Manuscripts which men of learning went 
down upon their hnees to kiss. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

'Born l728-~Died 1774. Reigns^— George L, //., III. 

The poetry of Goldsmith is almost universally popular. 
It exhibits neither ambitious flights of fancy, nor strained 
enthusiasm, nor wild bursts of passion ; but no reader of 
taste or feeling can bo insensible to its unaffected elegance, 
its quiet humour, its gentle pathos, and its harmonious ver- 
sification. His prose is as exquisite as his poetry. It has 
the same suavity of manner, the same sportive grace, and 
ease and purity of diction.. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG, 

Born 1709— D/erf 1779. Reigns— George II., III. 

* 

The Art of Preserving Health is one of the most 
•])leasing didactic poems in the language. The author has 
evinced no orchnary skill in the management of a subject 
so uncongenial to the Muse, He has few “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” but he has taste and judg- 
ment, and he has availed himself of every legitimate means 
within his reach to preserve the elevated tone which poetry 
demands. His sentiments are manly and judicious, and 
liis style is vigorous, accurate and clear. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 

Born 1784. Reigns— George /., II., III. 

As a poet Doctor Johnson is less distinguished than as a 
moralist and critic. His rhymed verse is always charac- 
terized by good sense, and great clearness, energy, and 
<5ompression ; but it has not the fervour of poetical genius. 
His dramatic verse is verbose and ponderous. In the 
tragedy of Irene, “ Passion sleeps while Declamation roars.” 

RICHARD GLOVER, 

Born 1712 — Died 1785. Reigns— George L, II., III. 

Glover lived to see the decline of his reputation, but wit- 
nessed the change 'without initation or distress. It may 
seive to shake our confidencS in contemporary criticism, when 
we recollect how many false and absurd opinions have been 
expressed respecting the publications of their time by men 
of acknowledged sagacity and taste. Glover's ear was evi- 
dently defective, and yet his versification was once preferred 

T 1 . 
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to Milton's. He is particularly partial to those brief and 
abrupt sentences that give tho reader a succession of un- 
pleasant jerks. The following passage may be quoted as an 
example of the kind of verse which was more highly valued 
by several professed critics than those elaborate and finely 
blended harmonies which enchant us in the sublimest of all 
British Epics— 27^ Paradise Lost-- 


“ The wan-iors stopped contemplating the seat 
Of niral quiet. Suddenly a swain 
Steps forth. Ills fingers touch the breathing reed. 

Uprise the fleecy train. Each faithful dog 
Is roused. All heedful of the wonted sound 
Their known conductor follow. Slow behind 
The observing warriors move.” 

This might perhaps be defended as an example of imita- 
tive harmony in which the soimd and metro are adapted to 
the things and circumstances described ; but hero is another 
specimen of the poet’s short shuffling steps for which the 
samo excuse could not so easily be urged. He moves as it 
lie had gyves on his feet. 

“ Let no word 

Impede the careful peasant. On his charge 
Depends our welfare. Diligent and staid 
lie suits his godlike master. Thou wilt see 
That righteous hero soon. Now sleep demands 
. Our debt to nature. On a carpet dry 

Of moss beneath a wholesome beech they lay, 

Amied as they were. Their slumber short retires, 

With night’s last shadow. At their warning roused, 

The troops proceed.” 

The poem is cold and passionless, but its sentiments arc 
liberal and pure. It abounds in classical allusions and pleas- 
ing ima^'ery, Glover, however, had not sufficient strength 
of genius to give interest and vitality to so long a poem. 
It is sinking into oblivion. 


JOHN LOGAN, 

Born ms— Died 1788. Beujns— George //., HI- 


This little Ode to tho Cuckoo is the most pleasms of al 
Logan’s works. Its simplieity oo'f teodor'iess ddighted a , 
who sought tho acquaintance of tho author. On the dcatn o 
Bruce, Logan hail tho charge of his manuscripts and th^ 
friends of the former have averred that he was the 
author of this beautiful little nocm. It y daim 

that it was seen in bogans handwriting, that he laid cW^^ 

to it openly, and that Uie charge of plagians 
brought against him in his life-time. 
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WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE, 

Born 1734 — Died 1788. If eigns— George II., III. 

Mickle is much better known and esteemed as the transla- 
tor of the Lusiad than as an original poet, but his own 
verses exhibit fine taste and true poetic feeling, though they 
have not much force. 


THOMAS WARTON, 

Bom 1728 — Died 1790. Reigns ~~ George IL, III. 

The poetry of Thomas Warton is sometimes a little stiff 
and pedantic, and he assumes a higher tone of passion and 
enthusiasm than ho is always able to support. "He is too 
fond of alliteration, and his study of other poets has led him 
into perpetual imitation. But his verses me obviously the 
production of a refined mind. His descriptive })ieces have 
^reat merit, and liis sonnets have been pronounced by Ilaz- 
litt to be amongst the best in the language. He was fond 
of contemplating the splendid pomps of chivalry and tlio 
solemn grandeur of gothic architecture. He was a poetical 
unti(|uarian, and loved to prove that 

“ Not harsh nor barren arc the windinp; ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strown with flowers.” 


SIR WILLIAM JONES, 

Born \lA^~Died 1794. Reigns— George IL, HI. 

There is a charm in some of Sir William Jones’s 
smaller poems which leads the critic to the conviction 
tliat had he concentrated his powers upon the “ Divine 
Alt’’ he might have arrived at excellence as a poet. His 
learning overlaid his genius, and ho spread his mind over 
too wide a surface. Human life is too brief, and the human 
intellect is too limited to allow any individual, however indus- 
trious or highly gifted, to reach and retain a hold of more 
than one or two of the upper branches of the tree of know- 
leilge. No man can pluck all its fruitage with equal facility, 
hyon the great powers and wonderful acipiirements of Sir 
^Villiam Jones, however subservient to his own fame with 
those who confound extent Vith solidity and depth, were of 
real utility to mankind than the labours of men of 
h'cniiis who have aimed at more limited excellence witli great- 
concentration of mind and an exclusive devotion to one 
congenial pursuit. 
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ROBERT BURNS, 

1758— Dteti 1796. Reigns— -George Ill, 

This illustrious peasant affords a striking example of the 
force of genius unassisted by learning. We may say of 
Burns, as Dryden said of Shakespeare, that he did not read 
nature througli the “ spectacles of books.''. His lyrics are 
amongst the best that were ever written. They are simple 
and vigorous effusions of genuine passion. What a nowe 
legacy has Burns left his country ! He has thrown an 
Arcadian charm over some of Scotia's bleakest hills. Ho 
has doubly endeared to all patriotic Scotchmen every scene 
that he has described in his imperishable verses, and has 
showed the haughty and fastidious circles of high life how 
much generous reeling and refined and tender sentiment may 
warm a ploughman's heart. His poems are distinguished 
for earnestness and sincerity. All other love-songs by the 
side of his, seem false and feeble. Ben Jonson said of Cart- 
wright, “ my son Cartwriglit writes all like a man” This 
praise is especially due to Burns But he is not only distin- 
guished for vehemence and fire and a noble directness and 
sincerity, but for the richest humour and the deepest pathos. 
His tender sentiment is sometimes mingled \vith a charming 
playfulness ; a combination that is always inexpressibly de- 
lightful, and is by no means unfrequent in the productions 
of true genius. 

The life of Burns was a brief tragedy. Wordsworth beau- 
tifully speaks 

“ Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough upon the mountain’s side.” 

But unhappily this picture of “ glory and joy" can be ap- 
plied correctly to but a very small portion of the poet s short 
existence. The greater mrt of his life was passed in obscu- 
rity, and vain ton, and deep despondency, or in that unset- 
tled state, “ unfitted with an aim," which leads a fiery spirit 
to prey upon itself He was in almost every respect a dis- 
appointed man. Generous, warm-hearted, and independpt, 
he was also proud, passionate and ambitious, and with a just 
sense of his own worth, he found himself neglected by those 
from whom he had expected most. He was accustomed to 
give vent to his feelings in bursts of bitter scorn and*vehe- 
ment indignation. His “ noble" friends only made a show 
of him, and when the nine days' wonder was over they If 
him to fall back again into his original obscuiity 
tress. He who had been pronounced the omaihent of 
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country, and who had been flattered for a season at the ta- 
bles of the highest nobility of the land, at last obtained as 
the reward of his invaluable and immortal productions a 
place in the Excise worth seventy poimds a-year ! ’ 

WILLIAM MASON, 

Bom 1725— 1797. Reigns— George /., //,, III, 

Mason's poems are studded with alliterations ; and there is 
rreuerally something stilted and artificial in his style. But 
lie bad a fine ear for the music of verse, and an eye for 
iiicturesque effects. His lyrics have often a noble sound, and 
his descriptive passages have considerable splendour. ' His 
elegiac poems, liowever, are his best productions, because they 
are the most natural. 


JOSEPH WARTON, 

Born 1722— Died 1800. Reigns— George /., //., HI 

As a poet Joseph Warton is more distinguished by good 
taste than genius. He is now best known as a critic. 


WILLIAM COWPER, 

Born \7Z\—Died 1800. Reigns— George I L, ///. 

Cowper is one of the most popular poets in the language 
and tlie fact is an honor to the character of English readera’ 
for ho has no false attractions. He has not even the charrn 
ot narrative to gratify those pretenders to taste, who, while 
they think themselves true lovers of poetry, take only the 
Mmo kind of interest in a poem which children take in a 
prose story. His subjects are usually of a serious nature, 
and Ins sentiments are solemn and weighty. But his gravity 
's never dull, because the attention is kept aw^e by 
me earnestness and sincerity of his manner, and the unaf- 
wted torce and freedom of his diction. His satire is some- 
la 00 austere, but it seems the production of one who is 
noio disgusted with the crime than the criminal. It is 
fely personal. He says himself — 

“ An individual is a saered mark, 

Not to be struck in sport or in the dark.” 

wJrlk Campbell notices one instance of personality, in 
to li r^cules the Sunday parties of George Wesley, 

Whom he alludes under the name of Occiduus. Campbell 
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adds, I know not to whom he alludes in the following 
lines/' ^ 

“ Nor he who, for the banc of thousands bom 
Built God a church, aud laughed his word to scorn.” 

Tt is a hit at Voltaire, who built a church at Femey with this 
inscription — Deo erexit Voltaire* Cowper's satire in its 
vigorous freedom and vehement indignation reminds us of 
Churchill, whose style is very congenial with his own, though 
the spirit and matter are* widely afferent. If Churchill had 
been a better man or Cowper a worse, it is probable that the 
similarity between them as poets would have been much 
closer than it is. 

Cowper's greatest performance is The Task It has no 
unity or remilarity of design, and reads as if it were written 
from casual associations. Nothing can be more desultory 
and capricious. But it consists of such solid observations 
on life and manners — so much fine morality and just senti- 
ment — such sweet touches of domestic feeling, and such an 
agreeable mixture of reflection and description, that perhaps 
there is no poem in the language which is read witn more 
general delight. It is moreover thoroughly English both in 
sentiment and diction. Its pictures of domestic bliss could 
hardly be duly estimated out of England. The happy auda- 
city with which he on all occasions uses the simplest but 
most expressive idiomatic phrases, and carries the muse 
into the haunts of our daily life, and touches like the sun, 
the meanest objects with a beautifying light, endears him 
as a poet to many of our countrymen who can neither 
understand nor appreciate some of our loftier and more fasti- 
dious writers. Next to Thomson he is the best descriptive ])oet 
in the language. He has less ideal beauty and loss breadth and 
completeness as a landscape-painter than the author of the 
Seasons, but he has at least equal truth and reality. His pic- 
tures are touched with a masterly freedom that does not 
interfere with the most perfect distinctness and precision. 
His blank-verse is infinitely superior to Thomson's. It is 
more varied, vigorous, and clastic. 

There was something eflbminatc in thO personal habits 
of Cowper, but nothing can be more masculine than his 
verse. Indeed in his disdain of mere polish and sing-song 
he sometimes falls into the opposite extreme, and is slovenly 


* Pope alludes to thi.s inscription in one of his Moral Essays. 

“ Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name. ” 
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and rough. His translation of Homer is admired for its 
fidelity ; but it is undoubtedly deficient in elegance and ele- 
vation of style, though his simplicity and plainness often 
(rive a better notion of the old Grecian bard than we re- 
ceive from the spruce and elaborate prettinesses of Pope. 

Cowper’s letters are truly deliditful. They are distin- 
guished by the most enchanting playfulness, tenderness, and 
simplicity, and open out his amiable and pure heart in a 
style of exquisite ingenuousness. They are occasionally full 
of the most delicate numour and the nicest and truest obser- 
vations upon life and manners. It is melancholy, indeed, to 
reflect that so fine a nature as that of Cowper should have 
been exposed to the visitations of the most dreadful malady 
that can afflict a human being ! 


ERASMUS DARWIN, 

Born 1731— Died 1802. Beigns— George II., III. 

Darwin’s various scientific publications are considered in- 
mdom and learned, but somewhat more fanciful than ex- 
act. As a poet his stylo is brilliant but cold. Ho had a 
notion that mere picture was the chief constituent of true 
poetiy. So long as he presented an imago to the fancy, 
he cared not to touch the neart. His versification is highfy 
polished and spirited, but is deficient in variety. The pocti- 
c.'il work by which he is now best known is the BoioAxio 
(ranlen. 


JAMES BEATTIE, 

Born 1735— Died 1803. lietgns^ George //., III. 

Beattie’s poetry is always elegant, but is deficient in force 
and spirit. Its general tone is sweet but languid. Occasionally, 
flowever, he dmights us with a burst of poetical enthusiasm. 


JOHN KEATS, 

Born 175C— Died 1821. Beigns—George III, IV. 

The poetry of Keats was the production of a genius prolific 
powerful, but immature andunexperienced, and ratlier, as 
flo himself described his Endymioiiyii feverish attempt than a 
^ked accomplished. But English poetical literature does 
not afford an instance of higher promise in so young a poet, 
hi his fragment of HypeHon there are paspges of almost 
^filtonic grandeur. What such a genius mignt have per- 
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formed had he enjoyed a long and healthy career, it is not 
easy to say ; but it would have surprised no discriminating 
critic, had he taken a station amongst the mightiest spirits of 
our land. He was gifted with a singularly rich imagination 
and a sensibility “ tremblingly alive to each fine impulse.” 
He carried his pure and beautiful abstractions into his daily 
life, and saw 

“ Such sights as youthful poets dream.” 

He was not a poet by fits and starts only, but at all times 
and seasons. The enthusiasm and sensibility of his nature 
were never for a moment subdued or Uunted by the world. 
His friend, Leigh Hunt, tells us, that at the recital of a 
noble action or at a beautiful thought, his eyes, which were 
large, dark, and sensitive, would suffuse with tears, while 
his lips trembled. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 

Born 1792— -DjW 1822. Reigns^George III, IV. 

As a poet, Shelley is distinguished for the extraordinary 
splendour of his imagination. There is, however, too much 
glare and . confusion in his dream-like magnificence. His 
poems are fragmental and chaotic, and there is a dazzling 
obscurity about them that will probably prevent their ever 
finding a way to the general heart. Now and then, indeed, 
when he condescends to adopt a plainer manner, he dis- 
closes a nature of the most profound and passionate ten- 
derness. Had ho lived longer he might have somewhat 
subdued his style and aimed more at truth and simplicity. 

Shelley was rich in the materials of his art, but he did 
not know how to turn them to the best account. ^ There is a 
want of repose and keeping in his poetry. ^ His admirers 
cannot lay their hands on a single poem that is not studded 
with beauties as thickly as the stars in heaven, but m 
those stars they shine out from the dark. They are in strong 
contrast with deep shades of error. If his beauties aio 
numerous, they are not more so than his defects. e 
generally imhappy in his choice of subjects or iii his met 
of treating them. The least imperfect and most equal 
liis poems, the tragedy of OeM, (in many respects a no 
work) is exceedingly repulsive from the nature oi the st )• 
It is strange that tne writer could expect such a J 

to gain an entrance into domestic circles. Swift kad an 
natural craving for filthy subjects, and Shelley had 
equally unnatural leaning towards such as are mora y 
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pulsive. It is impossible, therefore, that ho should ever 
become a popular poet, unless a very great change (and one 
],y no means for the better) should take place in the moral 
tone of society. But this is not the only bar to his success, 
liis imagination was magnificently fertile ; but he was sin- 
ffiilarly defective in those powers which might have given 
flircction, consistency, and completeness to his fitful frag- 
mentary and gorgeous visions. His poems are all more 
or less imperfect. His inspiration was convulsive — not con- 
tinuous. One verse is a miracle of genius — the next, almost 
finy wretched poetaster might have written. In one lino we 
liavc a Hash of ctherial light, in another “ chaos is come 
iigain.'' From no poet coiud there be selected single lines 
or liricf unconnected passages of such startling and sur- 
passing lioauty, but it really cannot be said that there 
a single one of his poems, which has not somci strange 
(Icibct in it One of the most beautiful of his short pieces, 
IS the Jjines written in dejection in the Bay of Naples. 
Sonic of the lines are oxmiisitcly pathetic and melodious, but 
otliors are harsh and almost unintelligible. There is no 
i'aiilt so injurious to the success of a poem as ob-^ 
sfiu’ity. The reader is soon disgusted with the labor of 
discovering hidden meanings. Poetry is addressed to the 
general heart. Its first ol)jcct is pleasure (though indirect 
instruction ought to follow, and nothing is more calculated 
to injure its effect, than a want of clearness and simplicity. 
IVith all bis high genius, Shelley has little chance of im- 
mortality on eartli. If he had struck out from his poems 
all that was far-fetched, extravagant, and obscure, and shaped 
til cm into works of more completeness, ho would have left 
ns loss than one-fourth of the quantity ; but that small 
portion would have lived for*ever ! It is a truism tliat re- 
quires frequent repetition in this day, when voluminousness 
IS mistaken for power, that the quality and not the quantity 
of any production is the test of its value. The poets of 
the present day seem to think, that whatever is written easi- 
ly must be easily read, and that wliatever is once born of the 
nain, has as much right to live, as the oftspring of the 


LORD BYRON, 

f 

Born 1788— 1824. Beigns — George II 1.^ IV. 

Since the death of Lord Byron, the poetry that discolours 
life and nature with the hues of morbid passion, has lost 
of its attraction for general readers. It is no longer • 

u 1 
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fashionable. Even before his powerful genius was silenced by- 
death, the public mind was almost satiated with his melo- 
dramatic horrors ; and his grand and gloomy egotism became 
every day less impressive. People were tired of seeing the 
same actor in so many different scenes, as they recognized 
in a moment his individual tone and aspect under every 
disguise. Ho had little invention— little dramatic genius— 
and was therefore compelled, on all occasions, to delineate his 
own sombre character. His eloquent misanthropy and his 
disdainful pride produced at first a powerful effect from 
their novelty and boldness, but, latterly, nothing but tho 
force and animation of his style enabled him to retain 
his influence over the public mind. It became thorough- 
ly understood that it was in vain to expect any absolute- 
ly new creations from the mint of Byron's fancy. His 
own lordly physiognomy was stamped on every coin. 
But this unitormity of stylo and barrenness of invention 
were forgiven him on account of his impassioned sensibility 
and his incomparable energy of expression. He had always 
ready at his command the thoughts that breathe and the 
words that bum.” His concentration, his force, and his 
perspicuity, were qualities that rendered him acceptable to 
all classes of readers. The same degree of egotism, and the 
same monotony of stylo and subject in a feebler writer, 
would hardly have been tolerated for a day. But genuine 
intellectual power, however ill-directed, must always secure 
tho attention of mankind. It may be feared or hated, but 
it cannot bo despised. 

It may bo prophocied with perfect safety, that the poetr}^ 
of Lord Byron, though it will probably be much less highly 
esteemed by posterity than it was by his contemporaries, 
will never be neglected or forgotten. 


REGINALD HEBER, 

Bom VBB—Died 1826. Beigns— George III., IV. 

Heber’s poetry is elegant and musical. His domestic pieces 
have much grace and tenderness. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, • 

Bom 1771— Di'crf 1832. Reigns— George III., IV. William IV. 

Bulwer maintains that Scott is greater as a poet than as 
a novelist. There will not be many converts to this very 
I singular creed. Scott was without all question the greatest 
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Eomance wnter of his time, but he was far behind many of 
his contemporaries in poetical genius. The sun of Byron had 
scarcely -risen above the horizon, before the lesser light of 
Scott grew dim in the eyes of all men. The noble poet 
greatly smpassed him, even in the vulgar art of obtaining a 
certain kind of popularity amongst unpoetical readers by me- 
lodramatic tales in metre, which are so often greedily devoured 
by persons who are utterly blind or indifferent to the poetical 
beauties, by which they may be illustrated or accompanied. 
Scott s animated tales, in smooth and easy verse, were read 
with eagerness and pleasure by vast multitudes, who had no 
more taste for pure poetry thanhad Bentham or MillorMaccul- 
loch. It was me story they devoured, not the imagery ; but 
tliey no doubt nattered themselves that they were appreciating 
a poet when they were merely enjoying the genius of a good 
story-teller, who had chosen to give his narratives in verso 
instead^ of prose. In the same way many prosaic souls read 
Crabbers Tales, and fancy they have a taste lor poetry. But 
the true lover of poetry cares comparatively little for the 
mere narrative, and dwells with never* satiated delight on 
those lines and images which are the concentration of truth 
and the enibodiment of the soul of beauty. ^ 

The ordinary reader of a versified romance is satisfied 
when he was gone through the story. He then closes the 
book, and, being familiar with the incidents, has no tempta- 
uon to return to it. But it is the peculiar privilege of 
poetry to present a feast “where no crude surfeit reigns/' 
—to create an appetite which grows with what it feeds on. 
We seldom return to prose works once fairly read throu^li 
and when we do so, it is rather to refresh the memoly' 
than to renew our delight But wo go over favourite poems 
111 we have them by heart, and repeat them a thousand 
times, and love and enjoy them the more at every repetition, 
nere is a preciousness in the very words — hallowed as they 
are by a kind of inspiration. In other forms of literature, 
^ care less for the words because the words are less sacred 
css iianpily chosen, and are not so essentially connected 
dearly treasmed thoughts or images. Facts and senti- 
nts ot a prosaic and utilitarian nature, however valua- 
^ do not at once receive and reflect a 

casp wlfi ^ enshrined, as is the 

of on P^^tical truths. ^hSy are not married, and admit 
man easy separation. ^ 

remarkable for the higher 
wlm n which are most appreciated by those 

^ machinery of a poem 

could be transferred without essential injury to a prose 
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fiction ; but assuredly the noble bard exhibited a larger share 
of these qualities in his writings than Sir Walter. If 
were to take away from any one of the latter's poems the 
mere story, it would bo uare indeed. A few descriptions 
would still remain, but even these are little better than mere 
transcripts— they have more of the accuracy of detail than 
the glow of imagination. There is a want of thought as 
well as of imagination in Scott's poetry, and this is the reason 
that it is so seldom quoted. His diction is prosaic and 
common-place. His words never glitter witli the dews of 
Castalie. No British poet ever wrote so much and obtained 
such extensive popularity, with so -little permanent effect 
upon tlio language. Wordsworth, though still an unpopular 
poet, has many admirable lines which have become as fami- 
liar as household words. They are so blended with the 
language, and the thoughts also, of our best public writers, 
that they arc often repeated by persons who never opencil 
a volume of liis works. With respect even to the person- 
ages of Scott's Romances in metre, there is not one that 
has made any lasting impression upon the public mind, 
They are not psychological portraits, but rude though 
characteristic sketches ot certain picturesque and roman- 
tic looking beings of a picturesque and romantic coun- 
try and period. Tire poet has done little more than ver- 
sity the ancient annals of his own land, and when he lias 
left Ids old worm-eaten prose materials, he has fallen into 
the error of raising up associations that are incongruous 
with his subject. He jumbles old things with new. His 
stylo is the modern anticpie. His manner and his mat- 
ter are often in startling contrast. No poet of half his 
eminence and real merit, has resorted so liberally to tlio 
use of the little arts and clap-traps of ordinary poe- 
tasters. Sir Walter Scott's mind was not essentially poe- 
tical, and we see this not only in his writings but in his 
life. But that he had gi’eat powers of some kind or other 
does not admit of a moment's question. His faculties were 
too vigorous, -and Ids judgment too sound to have suffered 
him to fail egregiously in any task that ho might choose to 
undertake, however much opposed to his natural bent, ly'^ 
metrical Romances, therefore, though in many respects dc' 
fcctivc, considered in the light of mere poems, were success- 
ful as far as immediate sale a]|d a temporary populari^ 
were the desired objects, becaiiso there was a charm in tlio 
antiquity-grown-new-again of his subjects, and there was 
great spirit in the execution ; but no man who uas 
carefully watched the progress of the literature of t 
present day, can pretend tliat Scott's writings in verse 
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not ceased to be the favorites even of the mob of readers. 
He never was a poet’s poet, and never will be ; and he 
himself', with that self-knowledge, which is always indica- 
tive of a superior understanding, has on more than one 
occasion expressed his firm conviction, that his poetry did 
not owe its transient popularity to any great intrinsic ex- 
cellence, or to any quality that was likely to secure it a long 
existence. A true poet would never have had this misgiving. 

Sir Walter Scott’s real strength lay in the line to which 
he eventually adhered — the prose romance. It was here that 
he stood alone. Nothing in ancient or modern literature is 
to be compared with his exquisite prose fictions, considered 
jis romances. Fielding was a greater novelist — and a pro- 
ibmider artist. His Tom Jones is a prose epic, and all his 
novels show that he had a deeper insight into human char- 
acter than Scott ; but Scott on the otlier hand is infinitely 
inoro picturesque in his descriptions, and lias more genuine 
pathos, and exhibits a far greater delicacy of mind. The 
purest hearted readers find nothing to disgust them in the 
pages of Scott, but there is a coarseness and worldliness in 
Fielding, and a turn for low and licentious excitement tliat 
almost justifies Kichardson’s bitter sarcasm, that he writes 
as if ho had been bred in a stable-yard, though it was 
mean and indelicate in the author of Sir (Jharles Grandi- 
son to insult Fielding’s sister with such an observation. 
Perhaps Fielding’s most indecent scenes are not more ofien- 
sivo to a pure imagination than Richardson’s ovm account of 
Pamela’s escapes from her master’s persecution, and the 
cool calculating spirit in which she made so advantageous 
a bfirgain for the surrender of her person. 

The most just and discriminative criticism tliat has yet 
|>oen published upon the literary character of Sir Walter Scott, 
is beyond all comparison the critique on Lockhart’s book in 
tlie M^estminster Review by Thomas Carlyle. Sucli a truly 
philosophical analysis of a writer’s genius is rare in these 
days, when periodical criticism is (speaking generally,) so 
di allow or so partial, is so much the mere eclio of vulgar 
"pinion, or so much the suggestion of party spirit or personal 
prejudice, and goes to such extremes of censure and lauda- 
tion, that readers of any sagacity have ceased to place much 
confidence in its decision. 

Amongst others, Mr. Ath^rsfbnc, tlie author of “ Nineveh,” 
iijis designated Scott, the Scottish Shakespeare. One is 
f^lmost tempted on occasions of this nature to imitate the 
sarcasm of Coleridge, who on being told, that Klopstock was 
styled the German Milton, exclaimed, “ a very German Mil- 
hm indeed !” The Scotch are too fond of these inconsiderate 
extravogant comparisons. They call Joanna Baillie the 
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Female Shakespeare. She is undoubtedly an admirable 
writer, but not a Shakespeare ! Shakespeares are not quite so 
common. Nature has not produced such a miracle of 
genius in every age, nor in every country. It is doing a 
positive injury to the reputation of any modern writer to 
compare him with ^ the mighty prince of Dramatists ; and 
no one coidd have been more sensible of the vast inequa- 
lity of genius between the author of Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet 
and Othello, and the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Marmion, the Lady of the Lake, and the celebrated Scottish 
prose romances, than Sir Walter Scott himself. He must 
nave been unaffectedly shocked at such critical blasphemy. 
His sound and modest mind had taken a just measure of its 
own powers. It is difficult to imagine any thing more 
honorably characteristic of his frank and manly spirit than 
his lively sense of the higher poetical genius of many of his 
contemporaries, at a time too when his own popularity was 
quite unrivalled. His own estimate of his poetical powers 
some twenty years ago was a most prophetic anticipation 
of the general judgment of the present day. No critic who 
pretenos to any discrimination, and who is wholly unbiassed 
by national partialities, would now pretend for a moment to 
consider him the equal in poeticxil genius of William Words- 
worth, of Shelley, or of Coleridge. Those of his country- 
men who hold him up as a Scottish Shakespeare, do not say 
much for Scottish genius. The English never expect, per- 
haps never hope for a greater poet than their^ immor- 
tal dramatist, and they may well be contented with such 
a specimen of their national genius. But if our Northern 
neignbours are satisfied with Walter Scott, and think their 
country can never produce a greater poet, they do but 
little justice to their own nature. Robert Burns, as a 
poet, IS infinitely superior to Walter Scott. Compared to 
the strong lines of the Ayrshire ploughman, the Baronet s 
octosyllabics are weak and common -place. The former was 
a truly inspired poet, and as one illustration of the genuine- 
ness of his genius, it is only necessary to observe, that his 
productions have so deeply entered into the hearts and minds 
of men, that many of his “ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn” are as familiar to us as the common air. hut 
Scott’s poetry is rarely quoted and still more rarely remem- 
bered. He has many fresh 'an(l animated descriptions m 
easy and flowing verse, but he has no intensity of passion oi 
profundity of thought. He is deficient in ideality, tie 
interests us in a rapid narrative, but we feel not the spintm 
presence of the Muse, and as already observed, we meet wi 
no words steeped in Castalian dews, and colored like 
“ The goldea exhalations of the dawn." 
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Wlien his admirers point to his best passages, we see nothing 
but lively details : — no gleams of that ‘Might which never 
was by sea or land” — no “ thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears” — none of those sudden ^impses of our mysterious 
nature which flash upon the inward eye, and which when 
once reflected on the poet’s page must live for ever. Many 
of the happiest lines of Wordsworth and Coleridge, have 
a charm for every mind that has a sense of poetical harmo- 
ny and beauty, and which will shine for ever in “ orient 
liues unborrowed of the sun.”* 

Scott’s prose Romances’ they are undoubtedly the only tme 
foundation of his fame. The Scotch may well be proud of their 
countryman as a writer of prose Action. When he attempted 
history, as in his Life of Napoleon, or criticism, as in his 
editions of Dryden and Swift, he was an ordinary author 
and had many superiors. It was as the magician, who at a 
single stroke of his wand separated the thick curtain of the 
past, and showed his countrymen their remote ancestors in 
their antique garments, that his powers were seen to their 
best advantage. 


REV. GEORGE CRABBE, 

Born 1754— jOiW 1832. Reigns^George ///., IV, William IV, 

As a poet, Crabbe is very differently estimated by different 
classes of readers. The lovers of the ideal in art are not 
prtial to his style, which is somewhat too literal and homely 
tor those who love poetry for its own sake, and do not seek 
for that kind of information in verse which may be as well 
conveyed in prose. His readers are sometimes offended by 
flat and coarse e^mressions, slovenly versification, and ela- 
borate portraits of vulgar and uninteresting personages. 
These^ faults are more observable in his later publications 
than his earliest, because when he commenced writing poetry 
he had less confidence in his own powers, and trod very 
much in the footsteps of Pope and Goldsmith, whom he 
sometimes imitated rather more closely than seems consis- 
tent with that vigour and originality of mind which Crabbe 
unquestionably possessed. 


written and printed many years ago. we nave since fall( 
book Memoirs of WordswortTi, by his Nephew. We learn from th 
tlii I 1 Wordsworth spoke with positive contempt of Scott, as a p 
oaSM- esteemed the man. “As a poet,” says Wordsworth, «S( 

of mnn written any thing addressed to the immortal pi 

newpr 'A ™ amusinff stories in verse, he will be superseded by soi 
ini' writes in the way of natural description is mere rhy 

. concluding sentence goes, we think, beyond the truth. Scoi 
H an^ nature, though not idealized, are singularly fresh, anim 
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The writer of a life of Crabbe prefixed to the French edi- 
tion of his works, has made some very injudicious remarks 
oil the character of his poetrv. With the usual partiality of 
an Editor he exaggerates tne poetical excollcncies of the 
subject of his memoir at the expense of other writers, and 
seems to think that to do justice to Crabbe’s descriptive 
powers it is necessary to underrate those of Thomson, the 
most accurate and animated of our painter-poets. Crabbers 
descriptions, ho says, “ are not, like those of Thomson, of 
imaginary but of real nature.'' It is true that the author of 
The Seasom is somewhat more fastidious in the choice of his 
subjects and more rich in his colouring than Crabbe, but 
his pictures are not necessarily less faithfid because they are 
more select and more enchanting. It is an impardonable error 
to characterize Thomson's minute and exquisitely felicitous 
descriptions as deficient in fidelity to nature. I he critic just 
duoted seems to think that imagination is a quality essen- 
tially opposed to truth ; a mistake which, in those times, 
would hardly be excusable in a school-boy It is not the pro- 
saic bajfenness of a picture that is any test of its truth. Claude s 
landscapes, over which he has breathed the very soul of 
poetry, are as true to nature as the most literal and coarso 
production that over came from a Dutchman’s pencil. The 
fault of Crabbe is that he is too partial to mean and unpro- 
mising subjects. Whatever is poetical must, in a certain sense, 
bo trim, but it docs not follow that all truth must be poetical 
A late writer of considerable critical acumen, has gone so 
far as to deny to Crabbe the possession of poetical genius 
and regrets that he has put a greift deal of solid and useiiil 
information into a very injudicious form. He thinks that 
Crabbe's strong good sense and varied knowledge are ot 
a kind that would have appeared to bettor advantage in a 
prose dress. This is carrying the objection to Crabbe to an 
extreme, though it is by no moans so unreasonable as me 
opposite prejudice of the Editor of the French edition, wi 
appears to think Crabbe’s defects preferable to lo 
son’s beauties. Crabbe’s peculiar faults are haPW,*'" ' 
weighed by his peculiar excellencies. In the midst o > 
minute and matter-of-fact details, his stern sarcasms, 
jingles, quibbles, and alliterations, and his coarse dicuo , 
there are gleams of fancy accompanied with indication, 
a profound knowledge of the heart, a caustic ‘ 

manly pathos, and a wonderful force and fidehty of des I 
tion both of human manners and of external 
Crabbe resembles no living writer. Of his 
cessors, he reminds us most of Cowper, Pope, and Ool sm 
whoso opposite peculiarities arc often strangely mm. 
the same page. In the touching picture of the I ar 
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]{ouHo, lie rocalls to our miiitk tlic author of The Deserted 
Vlllu% and in the rough, manly vigour with which he dis- 
si'Cts sucli characters as a vain and cold-hearted village apo- 
lliecary and a sporting clergyman, he seems to have caught 
(lie spirit of Cowper in his satiric moods. But he is, on the 
^\hole, iixr less attractive than either of these poets. Ho is 
more powerful, but less delicate and refined, tlian Goldsmith, 
and though he often describes the same objects, lie invari- 
ably imbues them with darlccr colours, and seems determined 
to omit nothing that is offensive or degrading. Though he 
resembles Cowper in the force and bitterness of his irony, 
and the truth of his descriptions, he has little of his 
poetic ardour or elevation. His verse, which is chiefly con- 
jlnod to the couplet measure, seems a mixture of the several 
htylcs of the three writers already mentioned. The school 
to which Pope* and Goldsmith arc considered to havo 
belonged, and from the trammels of which Cowper was tho 
lirst to escape, was in fashion when Crabbe paid his earliest 
addresses to the Muse, and he appears to have brought down 
a. [lortion of the poetical style and creed of that day to tho 
I present time. lie and Rogers (and perhaps, we may add, 

1 ( iimpbell) arc the links between what has been called tho 
Lake school, and the poetry of a preceding period. 

The strongest objection to Grabbers poetry is that it tends 
)o lessen our respect for human nature. He takes away 
IVom the world the beautifying sunshine of imagination. 
11c sweeps ofi tho bloom from the fruit of life. His is the 
boldest attempt that has yet been made to render poetry 
I'dcntl, as if in direct opposition to Lord Bacon’s celebrated 
I'oiiipliment to it. “ Poetry,” says that profound philosopher, 
sovveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and delec- 
lalioii ; and therefore it was ever thought to have some 
I'urlieipation of divinencss, because it doth raise and erect 
mind, hy submitting the sJmvs of things to the desires 
f the mind ” Crabbe endeavours to reverse this process 
■iiid to bow tho mind to the nature of things. It may 
be noticed as a curious illustration of the character of 
genius that he took no delight in lovely or magnifi- 
f'Gut landscapes, though he described the most vulgar and 
'lisagreeable objects with such Dutch fidelity. He loved 
^dence better than art. Ho hatj no taste for painting, music, 
G|' architecture, but was fond' of mathematics, and could at 
dl times find a luxury in the most dry and forbidding cal- 


Tho authors of tho RoioctL’iI Addressos wittily style«l Grabbo a Pope in 
stock;,,, p, 1 

w 1 • 
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oulatioiis. AVhen he accompanied Mr. Lockhart to the Salis- 
bury Craigs, he appeared to be more interested in the strati- 
fication of the rocKS than in the fceauty of the landscape 
Like Dr. Johnson, he preferred a crowded street to the finest 
natural scene. These characteristics are not inconsistent 
with the tone of his poetry in which there is little enthusiasm 
or imagination,* though it exhibits accurate observation 
admirable good sense, and a fine insight into human life. ’ 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 

Born 1772— Dierf 1834. Reigns-^George III, IV. William IV. 

It is now the fashion to speak of Coleridge's genius witb 
unlimited laudation, though a few years ago he shared large- 
ly in the ridicule and contumely that were showered upon 
what has been styled, very absurdly, the Lake School of 
poets.f To this day the severities of our larger reviews 
respecting these writers are echoed by the great mass of 
readers, and though the critics themselves have become 
entirely ashamed of their profane scofiings at true geni- 
us, and are now on a totally new tack, they have not 
erased from the minds of their elder readers the impres- 
sion of their recanted creed and repented mtticisms. Thus 
we find the critics now worshipping the once ridiculed 
Wordsworth as if he were a demi-god, but the majority of 
their perplexed readers can hardly yet get rid of the idea, that 
he is a miserable scribbler who whines about Betty Foy and 
a blind boy in a washing tub. It will be a long while, per- 
haps, before the mob oi readers come up witn the critics 
again, and by that time the latter will, in all probability, 
t^o another turn, and put their followers as far out as 
ever. At present the great and glaring error of our public 
criticism, is its indiscriminate and untjualified idolatry of all 
who have the least claim to the admiration of their fellows 
on the score of genius. This cannot last. Nor is there any 
chance of this system gaining precisely the same degree of 
support from the public, as that which put the crowd in their 
own imagination above the most gifted spirits of the time. 
It flattered the vanity of the meanest reader to find, that he 
could join in the laugh against a Wordsworth or a Shelley ; 

I ' 

" - — ft — ^ 

* Coleridfje is reported to have said—” There is in Crabbe an absolute defect 
of high imagination ; he gives me little or no pleasure : yet, no doubt, he has iu» 
power of a certain kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at some pains, a catno 
taste in literature.”— Table Talk, 

t Because two or three of the fraternity resided near the Lakes in the north 
of England. 
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but fools, though they ye plentifully endowed with self- 
oyceit, have veij ly tie admiration to spare for their superior 
lliey soon get tired of the worship of greatness ; anj there 
is a spice of ill-nature in the hearts of most men, which 
secures to the skilful satirist a large number of willing readers 
"In the misfortunes of our best friends,” says &chefou- 
cadt, “ we always find ymething that does not displease 
us. Anothy change will ere long come over the criticism 
of the day, because it cannot, on its present system, secure 
the symnat by of tlm multitude, and because modest truth 
must at last force its way, and check the absurd extrava- 
gance of manv of our periodical critics, in their speculations 
upm men of genius One of the leading ReviWs (a pe- 
ndical conducted with real talent) has lately been strLW 
all Its eyrgics to convince the public that Coleridge, the 
poet IS the greatyt philosopher of modem times, Jeremy 
Bentham excepted ; and it draws a parallel between those two 
cinmcntmen who ye as opposite as possible to each other in 
all intellectual attributes. Ihe Reviewer talks of the vast in- 

speculations on the cha- 
lactor ot the age, while the real fact is, that not half a dozen 
persons can understand them. His thoughts are veiled under 
such a fantastic cloud of words, and thev are in themselves of 
such a confused and dream-like nature, "that it is impossible 
I y should ever exercise any palpable influence on the opi- 
on,s of his fellow-men. Ho himself was perfectly conscious^ 
he obscyity of his prose style, and used to endeavour, but 
vain, to be more popular and distinct. Ho whoso own 
generally make himself under- 

lUf 'I*'®. average in- 

society, and it is an argument against a man s 

a sawl can fully 

^o of the Gemian metaphysicians whom ho has 

j,, 1 °®P‘^™ 8 ^y.pJaodered, for Coleridge, strange to say, is an 
audacious plagianst, and has repeated verbatim whole pages 
hom foreign wntei-s. Many intelligent persons have trifd! 

entitled ThJ% series of Essays 

uanenpiMl f agd always found themselves lost in an 

of to attempt the getting rid 

"Mio-ed to wittyism, that Coleridge is not 

‘ho deW ^ ■ readeryith an understanding ; because 
style fa the reader’s mind but in the author's 
ritention of s1mnl.7^* alluded to, he especially avows his 
self nornu simyifying his arguments, and rendering him- 

intention M Tu I ^«t if such was his honest 

O) his failure is extraordinariu It will not do to say 
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that ho goes so far into tho mysteries of things, that none 
of his fellow-creatures can follow him. No man can really 
penetrate into regions so remote and strange that it is im- 
possible for language to convey a distinct idea^ of them to 
others. There is not such an inequality of mind amongst 
us as would admit of this invidious distinction. Does Cole- 
ridge dive farther into the innermost depths of a great ques- 
tion than Lord Bacon ? And yet Bacon makes himself well 
understood by men of moderate capacity ; and the reason is, 
that his owm mind is clear, and he can, therefore, readily 
reflect a distinct image of it on the minds of others. Even 
Jeremy Bentham, the idol of tho Keviewer, will furnish us 
with an apt illustration of our argument. IIo is really a 
profound thinker ; but then his thoughts are distinct and 
logical, and, though his style is inelegant, it is not difficult 
to apprehend his meaning. There is a very absurd and re- 
prehensible disposition in the present day, to take obscurity 
as a sign of depth. The fact is, that any one man, how- 
ever gifted, goes in reality so short a distance beyond his 
fellows in tho discovery of moral truth, that a philosopher is 
sometimes reluctant to give a plain statement of his progress 
Strip the mystical philosophy of its gorgeous cloud ganneiits, 
and there is scarcely a man of common understanding who 
would not instantly and thoroughly understand it. An obscure 
author, who is not purposely obscure, loses himself in the 
thick wood, almost as often as the reader docs. If a perfectly 
clear-minded and clear-spoken person were to make himself 
master of Coleridge’s philosophy, and be called upon, in a mix- 
ed company, to give tnenith of it, the hearers would probably 
wonder that so much had been made of it. The present affec- 
tation of profundity and the practice of disguising familiar 
ideas in mysterious language ought assuredly to be discourag- 
ed. If a man have a new or profound thought, let him com- 
municate it in the clearest diction he can command, and not 
endeavor to magnify it by a mist of strange and cabalistic 
words. Truth will hear nakedness and open daylight, and 
is none the better for this dusky masquerade. ^ An unso- 
phisticated reader who takes up a modem philosophic^ 
speculation, discovers that he has to learn a new languag*'. 
Ho cannot make his way through the darkness, and is 
disheartened W a painful sense of his own want of com- 
prehension. There is a trickery or quackery in all this, tna 
IS utterly unworthy of men of real talent. They should pu 
aside the conjurer and mountebank, and let us at once m < 
tlie secret of their nostrums. Unhappily the rage ibr nie^ 
taphysical obscurity is not confined to prose. 
also in poetry. Readers who can understand Shakespe^ 
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and Milton, find some of the poets of the present day 
beyond their comprehension. These affected obscurities, 
it is to be hoped will soon cease to be the fashion, and 
be at last as much despised by all men of sound judgment 
as the quibbles and conceits of Bonne and Cowley. 

Undoubtedly Coleridge was a moral speculator of no or- 
dinary rank, but his imagination too often led him to sail 
upon a sea of clouds. His poetry sometimes spoiled his 
metaphysics and his metaphysics sometimes spoiled his 
poetry. But when he condescended to be simple and dis- 
tinct, he was an admirable author both in prose and verse. 
His criticisms on Shakespeare are invaluable. They are truly 
subtle and original. Nothing can bo more chaste, delicate 
and delightful than his little poem of Qcnevieve. No 
love-poetry in the language so exquisitely blends the rea- 
lity of nature with an angelic purity and spirituality. ^ The 
Ancient Manner is a wonderful production, and is a 
noble specimen of the author’s powers of imagination. 
Chrlstahel, which Byron pronounced a singularly wild 
and original poem, was left unfinished by the author, 
and is therefore scarcely to be regarded as a fit subject 
for criticism. It is stained undoubtedly with some pucri* 
lities, and a great deal of affectation, but even in its frag- 
mental state, it bears many beautiful touches of the poet’s 
peculiar genius. His rhymed effusions are exquisitely liar- 
monious, but his blank-verse is occasionally deficient in 
(iicrgy and compactness. This is the fault, indeed, of nearly 
all the blank-verse of the present day. 

MRS. HEMANS, 

Born 1794— 1835. Reigns— George ///., IV. William IV. 

Tlic poetry of Mrs. Hemans is always elegant, tender, or 
fanciful, but it rarely displays much force or originality. It 
was in her short, graceful lyrics that her genius was most 
«uccessfiil, for in her plays and longer poems there is a de- 
ficiency of truth and strength that is absolutely painful. 
The smaller pieces, when perused separately, afford unquali- 
fied pleasure on account of their feminine grace and exqui- 
site finish, but if read together in a collection, they are 
f'alculated to leave an impression of monotony. We soon 
begin to think that she wotld have pleased us better if her 
productions, elegant as they are, had been cither somewhat 
‘ess in number or more varied in their tone. A critic would 
form a higher opinion of Mrs. Hemans powers, from the 
IK'ru^al of half a dozen of her poems than lialf a hundred. 
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This praise, however, cannot be withheld from her— that no 
Britisn poetess has written verses of greater melody or re- 
finement. There is perhaps more fancy in the writings of 
L. E. L. and greatly more force in those of Joanna Baillie, 
and more simplicity and a deeper pathos in those of Mrs. 
Southey, but in correctness and grace of style she was with- 
out a rival in the list of Lady poets. 

SAMUEL ROGERS, 

Born 1762— DiW—. Reigns— George IILy IV. William IV. Victoria. 

Amidst all the changes of taste, Rogers still preserves his 
station, which though not a very high one, is by no means 
beneath the ambition of a man of taste and genius. His 
poetry is usually polished with extraordinary care. It is 
said that scarcely a line of the Pleasures of Mertwry renjains 
in its original form, and that he submitted the whole poem 
to the repeated revision of his friends. Among the most 
active of his friendly critics was Richard Sharpe, the bril- 
liant conversationist. The subject of the poem is a singu- 
larly happy one, for it must interest all men. The poem 
itself is unquestionably distinguished for the most exquisite 
tenderness and grace, though it has not much power. It is 
modelled chiefly on the stylo of Goldsmith, but Rogers is 
not a servile imitator, and lie evidently speaks from his owu 
heart. 


REV. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, 

Born V(62—Died 1850. Reigns-George III, IV. William IV. Victoria. 

^ Bowles was not one of the greatest of our later poets, but 
his verse was melodious, fanciful, and tender. His best pro- 
duction was The Missionary which contains some very beau- 
tiful descriptions, and many passages of very earnest feeling. 
The productions, however, which first brought him into no- 
tice were his Sonnets, which appearing just after those of 
Charlotte Smith, and combining all the sweetness and ten- 
derness of hers, with a good deal more of thought and fancy 
than she on any occasion exhibited, won the generous ad- 
miration of Coleridge in his early youth and obtained a 
large share of pblic notice. • Coleridge's repeated expres- 
sion of his partiality for the poetry of Bowles's has often 
excited the astonishment of those who have thoughtlessly 
supposed that every good poet even (in his early youth) must 
be a good critic. That he overrated its merits is now uni- 
versally acknowledged. Coleridge was a warm-hearted en- 
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thusiastic boy when the sonnets of Bowles first met his eye. 
But even in after years Coleridge sometimes made strange 
mistakes in criticism owing to the bias of some personal 
feeling towards the author. Thus he pronounced Prin- 
<rle’s “ Afar in the Desert,” the finest ode in the English 
iiinguage. 

Though Bowles’s poetry is, as we have said, generally me- 
lodious, fanciful and tender, it is never energetic. It has not 
much vitality. We doubt if a line of it will live a hundred 

years. 

As a critic he is of the school of the Wartons, who first 
taught us to prefer nature to art. It was tliey, too, who 
taught the English people to distinguish poetry from mere 
verse, and showed us that clever satire and excellent sense 
may be compressed into lines of ten syllables without enti- 
tling the writer to the name of poet, in their eagerness to 
separate the different orders of poetry and to prevent the 
mere satirist from taking his scat on the same bench with 
the poets of imagination and feeling, they sometimes did in- 
justice to the poetry of Pope and other ^ writers of the same 
class. Though Pope in his Ussay o)i Criticism and elsewhere 
sometimes did little more than put prosaic thoughts into 
pointed couplets, there are passages in his Rape of the Loch 
and Elolsa to Abelard that placediim very high in the rank 
of British poets. 

Bowles’s edition of Pope was a public disappointment. It 
was sjioiled not only by too strong a prejudice against the 
kind of poetry in which that writer chiefly excelled, but 
hy something that looks almost like a feeling of personal 
animosity towards the man. We still want a good edition of 
Tope. Neither WarbuiTon’s, nor Warton’s, nor Bowles’s, nor 
Koscoe’s satisfied the expectations of the public. Warbur- 
ton’s notes were utterly tasteless ; Wanton’s damned good 
verses with faint praise ; Bowles’s were too spiteful ; and 
Koscoe’s too indiscriminately laudatory. 

Wc believe that for several years before his death, poor 
Towles had been in the same state as Southey, whose mind 
died long before his body. The later poets of England, 
diough of a class of men proverbially sensitive and irritable, 
•Ji’e or were long livers. Bowles, Moore, Southey, W ordsworth , 
Togers, Crabbe, Sotheby, and Montgomery have all enjoyed 
^ lease of life much beyond the average of human existence. 
Bowles’s latest publication appeared in 1 837 . It is entitled, 
Scenes and Shadows of Days Departed, with Poems from 
^cuth to Age, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles.” The volume ap- 
pms to contain no poems that had not seen the light in 
^ previous publications. The author’s very numerous al- 
Elions and corrections are worthy of particular notice, 
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inasmuch as they afford a remarkable illustration of the 
danger of all attempts on tlie part of a poet to improve the 
warm effusions of his youtli or middle life, in the winter of 
his age. The alterations are any thing but improvements. 
When the public ear is once accustomed to the tone and 
diction of a poem, an alteration even for the better is often 
very ungraciously received, but when it improves neither the 
sense nor the metre, or when those are positively injured, 
nothing can bo more repulsive to the reader or more iinfor' 
tuTiate for the author. It may bo as well to select a few ex- 
ani]des of the manner in which Bowles has robbed his youth- 
ful Muse of some of licr most attractive graces. 

In a sonnet addressed to Time, occur the following lines 

“ 0 Time ! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence— 

Soothing to sad repose the weary sense— 

Stcalest the long-forgotten pang away ; 

Thee, would I call my only hope at last, 

And think — when thou hadst dried the hitter tear 
That flow’d in vain o’er all my soul held dear,— 

1 might look back on youth ful sufT’rings past, 

To meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile.” 

In the original state of the above passage, instead of Time 
stealing a lomj-forgotten pang, (which as it is no pang at all, 
cannot be stolen) ho was represented, with tar more ])oetiy 
and tnith, as stealing, unperceived, a pang greatly softened 
by his lenient hand. 

“ The faint pang stcalest unperceived away.” 

The beautiful sonnet on the Bells at Ostciid has been iiijiiiTd 
ill a similar manner. The following is a passage from ili as 
it stood originally : — 

“ And now, along the white and level tide 
They fling tlfcir melancholy music wiilc : 

Bidding me many a tender thought recall 
Of summer days and those delightful years 
When by my native stream in li fe’s fair prime, 

The mournful magic of their mingling chime 
First waked my wondering childliood into tears.” 

For the lines in italics we now have 

“ Of happy hours departed, and those years, 

When from an antique tower ere life’s fair j)rimc, &c. 

In a sonnet on the river Rhino, there are equally injudi- 
cious alterations. In the first edition was the following 
turesque and pleasing passage 

“ On the sparkling Rhine 
Wc bounded, and the white waves round the prow 
In murmurs parted varying as wc go, 

TjO I the woods open, and the rocks retire, 

Some convent s ancient walls, or glistering spire ^ 

’Mid the bright landscape’s track unfolding slow.” 
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This lias been altered ai^d injured in the following inaii- 
uer 

“ When on the Rhine 

Wo sailed, and heard the waters round the prow 
In murmurs parting ; — varying as we go, 

Rocks after rocks come forward and retire, 

As some grey convent-wall, or sunlit spire 
Starts up, along the banks unfolding slow.'* 

Here the Rhino no logger “ sparJdes" the bark no longer 
“ hounds j' the waves no longer “ whiten” With what a tor- 
pedo touch is the original picture deadened ! Then again, 
instead of that elastic and animated line 

“ Lo ! the woods open, and the rocks retire,” 

WO have one in which we are coldly informed, that the rocks 
with great formality successively came forward and retired, 
while all allusion to the opening woods is omitted. But to 
make amends for the stately gravity of the rocks, some old, 
^rcy, heavy convent wall starts up at once in a very lively 
and unexpected style, instead of coming slowly into view as 
in tlic first description. Towards the close of the same son- 
net wo have these lines in the original : 

“ There on the u'oodland’s side, 

The shadowy sunshine pours its streaming tide ; 

While Hope enchanted with the scene so fair^ 

Would wish to linger many a summers day^ 

Nor heeds how fast tlic prospect winds away,” 

Tins, unhappily, has not escaped the author's rage for im- 
provement. He is determined not to let ^vdl alone. Hero 
i.s wliat he considers the more perfect version : — 

“ There on the vhieyard^s side, 

The bursting sunshine pours its sti;|aming tide ; 

WhUe Grief forgeful amid scenes so fairy 
Counts not the hours of a long summer's f/ay. 

Nor heeds how fast the prospect winds away.’* 

The bold, but felicitous expression of shadowy sv/nshvaCy 
ivhicli a poet or a painter will at once readily comprehend as 
‘lescriptivo of the strong light and shade of woodland scenery 
on a fine day, is exchanged for a comparatively common- 
place and worthless epithet, and which is particularly in- 
elegant in its present position, where wo nave a tide or 
«h’eam, streaming^ bursting and pouring. Then again in- 
slead of the lively and appropriate image of Hope, enchant- 
ed with the scene, and desiring to linger in it many a sum- 
^ner s day, that agreeable personage is thrust away to make 
room for Grief, who is quite out of her place in such a 
eheci’ful landscape. 
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MISS JOANNA JIAILIiE, 

jBorn 1764— Died 1851. Reigns^George Illy IV. William IV. Victoria. 

No British female has written such vigorous poetry as Miss 
Baillie’s. Her genius was masculine ; but in private life she 
had all the gentler qualities that peculiarly adorn her sex. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 

Bom niO^^Died 1851. Reigns^George III., IV. William IV. Victoria. 

A few years ago, it would have been a work of supereroga- 
tion to notice those defects of Wordsworth which render it 
impossible for a true critic to elevate him to the very highest 
seat in the temple of the Muses. But Wordsworth's position 
as an author is greatly changed, and Jeffrey’s critique on the 
ExcuTsiou is now generally referred to as an illustration of 
the blindness of reinewers to the merits of poets whose works 
are new or unpopular. That critique, however, with some 
defects, had nevertheless great merit. It was honest and sa- 
gacious. Though the fantastic puerilities of the poet were 
severely ridiculed, his better qualities were, at the same time, 
most liberally acknowledged, and most amply and judiciously 
illustrated with favorable specimens. But if we are to believe 
the criticism of the present day, Wordsworth is almost a fault- 
less writer. As it was formerly the fashion to mn him down, 
it is now the fashion to mn him up ; and as the mob of cuc- 
koo critics once recognized his clefects alone, they now see 
nothing but his beauties. Perhaps, therefore, an attempt to 
speak of him as he is, nothing extenuating nor setting down 
aught in malice, may not be ill-timed or unacceptable. 

The prominent fault of Wordsworth is a want of force 
and precision. He is often more diffuse and feeble than 
might have been supposed possible in a genuine poet ; and 
the worst of it is, tnat he is not satisfied to let a simple 
common-place pass at its true value ; but ushers it forth with 
the air of a philosophical discovery. He lays an emphasis 
upon trifles. If Wordsworth would write only when the 
true inspiration is upon him, or would perinit some jnai' 
cious friend to draw his pen through every line that is un- 
worthy of his genius, he would meet with averydiiieren 
reception from the general lea4pr, who will rarely take t 
trouble to search for thinly scattered fruit in a vast mass 
foliage.* Byron and Moore and Campbell are more popm > 


♦ The first part of this article was written in the poet’s life-tinie. 
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partly because they are more equal writers. They rarely fall 
strikingly below the level of their genius. We may take up 
almost at hazard any one of their poems, however long or 
short, and regard it as a characteristic specimen of what 
they could produce ; — but Wordsworth too often writes in 
a style that might justify a person who was but partially 
acquainted with his works in pronouncing him a singularly 
feeble thinker, and a mediocre versifier. His warmest ad- 
mirers would hesitate to give a random specimen of his man- 
ner, because if he is the best poet living he is also the worst. 
In his happier hour he surpasses every other poet of the 
present day. Wo find in his pages, wnat we do not find 
elsewhere in the poetry of these times, those profound 
thoughts and golden images which leave an indelible im- 
pression on tho mind, — which breathe of immortality, 
lie is a poet that every true thinker must love. No 
imaginative writer of modern times has made a greater 
impression on the leading intellects of his country, and 
while the mob of readers confine their attention to his very 
obvious faults, and ridicule an intellect that is as muen 
above their own as the stars are above tho earth, the refined 
and ingenuous student is enchanted with tho almost angelic 
purity of tho poet's sentiments, tho richness and delicacy of 
\m taiicy, his fine appreciation of truth and beauty, and the 
felicity of those occasional passages in which the most exqui- 
‘^ite images arc embodied in the happiest and most harmoni- 
ous words. Compared with the finest parts of Wordsworth, 
some of our most popular poets of latter times seem cither 
vulgar and melodramatic, or finical and meretricious. Some 
of liis contemporaries are infinitely better fitted to delight 
tlic public in general ; because they do not seek exclusively 
to please those who love thought and^ poetry for their own 
sake, but give striking narratives that may excite the most 
prosaic reader ; because too, they never shock him with gross 
inequalities, and always pay him the compliment of doing 
tbeir best. They often seem better poets than Wordsworth, 
but when the latter is at his noblest elevation, lie mounts 
into liigher and purer regions, and leaves all his contempora- 
ries far behind him. 

Wordsworth is not likely to become a very popular poet, 
though portions of his wridngS will, probably, hereafter, be 
n^ore extensively known and be better understood by ordina- 
7 readers than they are at present. Many of his fine apho- 
and some of his more obvious beauties of thought 
^nd stylo, have already been familiarized to the public mind by 
repeated quotation. The more frequently Wordsworth's best 
productions are studied by refined readers, the more they are 
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admired. Genuine poetry is never stale ; every new perusal 
is accompanied with a fresh delight, and an additional store 
of pleasant associations. Those, however, who c^ really 
enjoy the pure spirit of poetry, wholly unnuxed with baser 
matter, form a very small class^ indeed. To make it^ popular 
without the aid of narrative, it is necessary to season it highly 
with glittering conceits, turgid truisms', and strong excite- 


Wordsworth has passed his life in rural retirement. His 
homo is a hermitage. Though this sort of life is tavorable 
to self-reflection or Vomed resweh, or abstract reasoning, 
or metaphysical speculation, it is ill calculated for the poet 
who is ambitious to describe human life, and to make men’s 
familiar associations the subject of his verso. A daily com- 
munion with still lakes, and misty mountains, and waving 
trees, and gentle waterfalls, may qualify a poet to describe 
with accuracy the peculiarities of external nature ; but 
Wordsworth aims at something better than a mere represen- 
tation of land and water. “ Pure description,” he well knows, 
should rather constitute the ornament, than the mam cha 
racter or material of a poem of lofty pretension. No sound 
critic, nor any poet of high genius, has adopted the narrow 
theory of Darwin, that poetry is all picture, and nothing else. 
It is not to be denied, that when imaps of inanimate nature 
are associated with rich fancies and profound meditation, 
they become exquisite material for the poet’s art ; and there 
are' poets of no ordinary excellence who have confined their 
genius to such sources of inspiration. Wordsworth is one of 


these. . , , V • 

As a meditative and descriptive poet, he hasnolivin,, 
equal. But his thoughts and pictures would never place him 
by the side of the four great poets who stand at the hMil oi 
English poetical literature— namely Chaucer, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, and Milton. These were not merely ^1 painters c 
recluse philosophers ; nor were they egoUstical echoes oi 
themselves. Their creations were not all after their own im v 
They mixed freely with their follow-creatures, they bchiw 
the working of the human heart in cities, and under thos 
states of tumultuous excitement, when the “o^t secret tro _ 
of character are developed ; they sympathized with » . ^ 

and conditions of men, and learned how to pourtray . . 
different from their own, and to commmeate their ongi 
conceptions to the minds of others. There is a ® 
mind, and a versatility of power, a,nd a truth 
insight indicated in the works of of 

wo look for in vain in the retired and fantastical thews 
the lakes, who, when he turns from natural images an 
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t^jmpts to oourtray human nature, exhibits, under the rags of 
a Cumberland pedlar, the solemn William Wordsworth. 
Lord Byron was not wholly wrong, after all, when he spoke 
contemptuously of the Excursion. It is garrulous egotism — it 
is egotism in disguise, for it pretends to something of a dra- 
matic character ; but we never lose sight of the poet. In 
spite of occasional passages of pure and oeautiful sentiment, 
of gentle pathos, of Jeep thought, and of a felicity of 
description unequalled by any other poet of these times, the. 
poem is inexpressibly tedious, from its minuteness of detail, 
and its general feebleness and verbosity. 

The leading defects of Wordsworth's genius indicate, appa- 
rently, a certain one-sidedness of mind — (partly perhaps tho 
result of his recluse life) — and a sort of arrogant self-suffici- 
ency that no writer in tno English language has dared to ex- 
liibit to so great an extent or in so barefaced a manner. 
Most poets select their best efforts for the public eye, and do 
not imagine that they are at all hours under the inspiration 
of tlie muse. A book ought to be tho best part of an 
author s mind — not the wlwte of it. A poet is not always a 
poet. He has his prosaic side, and his moments of ordinary 
thought and feeling, when he is in no degi*ee distinguishable 
from other men. Rit Wordsworth writes at all times and 
under all conditions, and seems to fancy that all ho writes is 
of equal value. He, therefore takes no pains to select or 
condense his images and thoughts. Instead of making a 
careful selection of his best ideas in their best form, ho 
frequently presents us with the very dregs of his daily life, 
and with an air of as much emphasis and solemnity as if it 
were the concentrated essence of his noblest inspiration. 
Tlic least hint that these careless or infelicitous effusions of 
the prose part of his nature are inferior to tho best produc- 
tions of his best hours, is received with a burst of scorn and 
indignation. Because the public laughed at his Peter Bell 
and his Betty Foy, and Goody Blake, and Harry Gill, he tried 
ins best to prove the monstrous position, that no true poet 
could possibly be popular in his life-time. 

Of the style in which he speaks of himself, and of his critics^ 
men of palsied imaginations and indurated hearts" — the 
following paragraph from one of his prefaces, is an amusing 
example : — 


And if, bearing in mind tho mftny poets distinguished by this prime quality 
Um^nation,) whose names I omit to mention ; yet justified by a recollection 
L ^ ^ insults which the Ignorant, tho Incapable, and the Presumptuous haA'e 
^'aped upon these and my other writings, I may bo permitted to anticipate the 
posterity upon myself ; I shall declare (censurable, I grant, if the 
unf u justify me) that I have given, in these 

times, evidence of exertions of this faculty upon its worthiest 
natii 1 universe, tho moral and religious sentiments of man, his 

rat affections and acquired passions ; which nave tlie samq cnifbhling ten- 
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dcncy as the productions of men, in this kind, worthy to be holden in undying, 
rcincrabrance. ® 

From the concluding sentence of the above extract, tlio 
reader would imagine, that a poet who could thus perform 
the part of his own trumpeter, would hardly care much for 
the assaults of his enemies ; but the passionate and bitter 
scorn— (a clear proof that the author's withers are not un- 
wrung)— with which he treats “ the Ignorant, the Incapable 
and the rresumptuous,” who have dared to laugh at the 
Lyrical Ballads, compels us to acknowledge, that extreme 
self-satisfaction is not always an impenetrable coat of armour 
against the hostility of critics.* 

It may now be as well, perhaps, to quote specimens of the 
sort of poetry which Wordsworth thinks it prudent to pub- 
lish, and infamous to censure. Here is a poem which, we 
suppose according to the author, is wortliy to be holden in 
undying remembrance.” We give it entire ; — 

Anecdote for Fathers, 

Showing how the practice of Lying my be taugliL 

I have a boy of five years old, 

His face is fair and fresh to see 
His limbs arc cast in beauty’s mould 
Aud dearly he loves me. 

One mom we strolled on our dry walk, 

Our quiet home ail full in view, 

And held such intermitted talk 
As we were wont to do. 

My thouglits on former pleasures ran 
I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore, 

Our i)leasant home when Spring began 
A long long year before. 

A day it was when I could bear 
To think, and think, and think again j 
With 80 much happiness to spai’e 
I could not feel a pain. 

My Boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in liis rustic dress. 

And oftentimes 1 talked to him 
In very idleness. 

The young lambs ran a pretty race, 

The morning sun shone bright and warm, 

“ Kilve,” said I, “ was'h pliant place 
And so is Liswyn farm ?* 


♦ Lord Jeffrey, by his critique on the Excursion, has sunk the character 
Scottish criticism to a state of the lowest degradation in the eyes of 
who now speaks of Scotland as “ a soil to which this sort of weed (a bad ci 
seems najtural” 
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“ And tell me had you rather be” 

1 said, and held him by the arm, 

“ At Kilve’s smooth shore, by the green sea, 

Or here at Liswyn farm ?” 

In careless mood, he looked at me 
Whilst still I held him by the arm, 

And said “ At Kilve I’d rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.” 

“ Now, little Edward, say why so? ' / 

My little Edward, tell me why ? — 

“ / cannot tell, I do not kn&iv *^ — 

“ Why this is strange,” said I ! 

“ For hero arc woods and green hills warm ; 

There surely mu.st some reason be 
Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
For Kilve by the green sea.” 

At this my Boy hung down his head, 

He blushed with shame, nor made reply 
And Jive times to the child I said 
“ Why, Edward, tell mo why ?” 

Ili.s head ho raised ; there was in sight— 

It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 

Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 

A broad and gilded vane. 

Then did the boy liis tongue unlock. 

And thus to me he made reply 
“ At Kilve there was no weathercock, 

And that’s the reason why.” 

Oh dearest, dearest Boy I my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.* 

The needless repetition, of the simple fact, that the father, 
in speaking to his son, held him by the arm — tho importance 
attached to a child’s attempt to explain the grounds of its 
jireference of one place to another, or to get rid of an idle 
and importunate question (exactly five times asked)— and the 
exaggerated moral, in which the poet pretends that he learns 
a hundred times more from the pestered boy’s reply, than 
le (the poet) with all his philosophy could teach, is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of Wordswortli’s worst style when ho 
aims at a sort of innocent simplicity of manner, combined 
^^jith an assumption of profouijd thought, and produces an 
^mect that is, in reality, supfemely fantastic and ridiculous. 


learns ? and in what way does tho poem show 
<• if ^be title) how the practise of lying may be taught ? Laiulor asks, 

that * be, why praise him so ? and if he spoke the obvious truth, 

lias he taught the father ?” 
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Every thing that Wordsworth sees— every thing that oc- 
curs to him— die most vulgar sights, the most trivial inci* 
dents, assume, to his own mind, a degree of importance that 
is utterly incomprehensible to men in general. He meets a 
beggar woman and her brats in his morning walk He 
must inform posterity of it. He carefully records in verse, 
a fact which is to be held in “ undying remembrance,” that 
she wore a long drab-coloured cloak, a white cap on her head 
and a mantle reaching to her feet, but conscientiously con- 
fesses that he “ could not know” (that is without an inde- 
corous enquiry or examination) what sort of garment was 
under the mantle. ^ 

“ I cannot,” says Wordsworth, in one of his Prefaces, 
“ be insensible of the present outcry against the triviality 
and meanness both of thought and languap, whicli some oj 
my coniemporaries ( • • ) have occasionally introduced into 
their metrical compositions; and I acknowledge that this 
defect, where it exists, is more dishonorable to the writer s 
own character than false refinement or arbitrary innovation, 
though I should contend, at the same time, that it is far less 
pernicious in the sum of its consequences. From sucli 
verses, the poems in this volume will be found distinguished, 
at least, by one mark of difference, that each of them has a 
worthy purpose!' The outcry against some of Us contm- 
poraries for triviality and rfiecvnness ! This is rich, indeed. 
Is there any modem poet, who has been sO assailed with 
universal rioicule for this very fault, as WordswoA himself, 
or who has so keenly felt or so loudly complained of tlio 
objection ? To a charge of triviality and meanness, too many 
of his lyrical ballads most justly exposed him, though some 
few of them are, undoubtedly, amongst the most beautitul 
little poems in language. 

There is a fault in Wordsworth that has not, perhaps, been 
noticed by the critics, but must have been often felt by the 
reader, which is a trick of inserting prosaic matter, or quali- 
fying clauses, in the midst of passages intended to be ele- 
vated and poetical. The following are examples. With a very 
little trouble, a thousand more might bo selected from m 
pages of the same writer : — 

My father was a good and pious man, 

An honest man by honest parents bred, 

And I believe that, soon aa|I be^ 

To lisp, he made me kneel beside my bed. 

And in his hearing there my prayers I said. 


0 happy time of youthful lovers (thus 
My story may begin) 0 balmy time, 

In which a love-knot on a lady’s brow 
Is fairer than the fairest star in heaven ! 
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It seemed a clay 

(I speak of one from many singled out ) 

One of those heavenly days wldch cannot die. 


And in our vacant mood, 

Not seldom did wo stop to watch some tuft 
Of dandelion seed or thistle’s beard, 

That skimmed the surface of the dead calm lake, 
Suddenly halting now— a lifeless stand ! 

And starting off again with freak as sudden. 

In all its sportive wanderings, all the wliile 
Making report of an invisible breeze 
That was its wings, its chariot, and its horse. 

Its idaymatc — raUier say, its moving soul. 

Thou 

Art pacing to and fro the vessel’s deck 
In some far region. Here, while o’er my head. 
At every impulse of the moving breeze 
The hr-grove murmurs, with a sca*likc sound, 
Alone X tread this path ; for aught I know, 
Timing my steps to thine. 

The intended pile, which would have been 

Some (piaint odd plu> thing of elaborate skill, 
that, / guess, the iinnet and the thrush, 

And other little builders who dweJl here, 

Had wondered at the work. 


Yet farther — many, I believe, there are 
Who live a life of virtuous decency ; 

Men who can hear the Decalogue, and fool 
No self-reproach. 

EI'ITArH. 

Not without heavy giicf did he 
C)n whom the duty fell (for at that time 
’riic father sojourned in a distant land,) 
Deposit in tlie hollow of this Tomb 
A brother’s child, most tenderly beloved ! 


THE FLOWER OF LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 

E’en thus stoops 

(Sentient by Grecian sculpture’s marvellous power) 
Thus leans, with hanging brow and body bent 
Earthward, in uncomplaining languishmcnt 
The dying gladiator. Lo, sad flower ! 

C Tis fancy guides me willing to be led, 

Though by a slender thread.) 

So drooped Adonis, bathed in sanguine dew, 

Of his deatli wound. 

t 

The book which in my hand 
Had opened of itself (for it was swollen 
With searching damp, and seemingly had lain 
To the injurious elements exposed 
From week to week) I found to be a work 
In the French tongue, a novel of Voltaire—* 

His famous Optimist. 
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Those prosaic asides* and cool explanations, give a check 
to tire reader's emotion, and create an impression that the au- 
thor himself is not in earnest. In almost any other writer 
we should attribute the fault to an essentially unpoetical tem- 
perament, and even in his ease, it certainly indicates a want 
of passion. He has rather too much command over his own 
feelings to be always sure of carrying the reader with liim : 
and on this account nothing can bo less effective than soino 
of his Odes. Nature never intended him for a lyrical or a 
dramatic poet. 

His tragedy of The Borderers is a conspicuous failure and 
even his best Ode, his “ Intimations of Immortality froin 
recollections of early childhood," though it contains many very 
exmiisito lines, is not strictly lyrical in its spirit and is often 
sadly deficient in condensation of thought and harmony of 
versification. This Ode has been extravagantly over praised 
Such lines as the following arc utterly unfit for a place in an 
ambitious lyrical composition. 

Anil all the earth is gaj' ; land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every lieast keep holiday. 


Oh, CA il day ! If I were sullen 
While earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May-morning 
And the children arc culling on every side 
In a thousand vallies lar and wide 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun is warm, i!cc 


Not in entire 

And not in utter nakedness. 


A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral. 


* Tlicy remind us of Bentley's prosaic alterations of Milton : 
Orvjinul. 

Our torments also, mayf in length of time, 

Become our elements. 

Improved by Bentley. 

Then, as was veil observed, our tormenLs may 
Become our eiemeuts. 
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Not for these I raise, 

The song of thnnks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
( )f sense an<l outward things 
Fallings from us, ravishings 
Blank mis-givings of a creature, &c., 

In the course of his travels, Wordsworth happens to meet 
a (raily-dressed negro woman in a coach. She had been 
“ (Irivcn'' from France : — this the poor outcast “ did declare'' 
to the poet, and the poet “ duV tnink necessary to declare 
jlic same to the public 

SONNET. 

We had a fellow passenger who came 
From Calais with us, gaudy in arru}', — 

A negro woman like a lady gay, 

Yet silent os a woman fearing blame. 

Dejected, meek, yea pitiable tame . 

She sate, from notice turning not away. 

But on our jirolFered kindness still did lay 
A weight of languid speech,— or at the same 
Was silent, motionless in eyes and face. 

She was a negro woman driven from France, 

Rejected, like all others of that race, 

Not one of whom may now lind footing there ; 

This the poor outcast did to u.s dcchu'c, 

Nor murmured at the unfeeling ordinance. 

Tills fct'blc, common-place, matter-of-fact statement lias 
no claim to be called poetry, nor should it be called ti 
sonnet. It is ‘‘a weight of languid speech." Of all 
jiocins, the sonnet demands the most finish and compres- 
sion. The termination, thougli it need not bo abso- 
lutely pointed or epigrammatic, ought to satisfy tlic ear 
and mind with a sense of completeness ; the music and tho 
sentiment ought to be brought to a close, so correspondent 
find entire, that the reader should have no reason to suppose 
die poet has left any thing unsaid which it was Ins in- 
tention to say. The sonnet is not like a single stanza out 
uf its place and requiring a successor. It is, or ought to be, 
complete in itself. A thought, or image, or incident, which 
eaniiot, without injury, be compressed within the limits of 
[lie sonnet, should be embodied in some other form of verse, 
llie substance of a sonnet, like that of an egg, should cxact- 
ly occupy the space allotted to it. Wordsworth’s sonnets, 
iiiluiimblo as many of them are, have been tho subject of 
indiscriminate laudation aipongst the critics of the day. 
Uiey are often feeble, prosaio, and imperfect. Perhaps about 
or a dozen in each centenary are as fine, or even- finer, tlian 
m the language : but the rest, unhappily, are conspicuous 
0 lures, being deficient in elevation, strcngtli, unity, purpose 

compactness. 
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Wordsworth's matchless self-complacency renders it nuite 
impossible for him to undertake the difficult task of selt-cri- 
ticism. What a blessing, therefore, it would be to this most 
unequal writer, and not less to himself than to the public, if 
he could be persuaded to submit all his performances to the 
unsparing pruning-knife of some judicious friend ! Words- 
worth s blank-verse is often quite as defective as his worst 
sonnets. It is wanting in some of the essential qualities of 
that noble measure. Mere prose, even elegant prose, divided 
by the printer into lines of ten syllables without rhyme, is 
not blank-verse. Here and there a line may be admitted 
into good blank-verse, that would not bo out of its place in 
good prose ; but the general character of the versification 
ought not to resemble the style of a prose tale or essay ; for 
thougli elevation or beauty or force of thought and imafrery 
may confer true dignity on very simple and colloquial diction, 
there arc, in every long poem, certain subordinate or con- 
necting passages that are necessarily somewhat undertoned, 
and require, in the case of blank-verse, considerable compres- 
sion, great variety in the music, some degree of inversion, and 
some strength andfirmnessof movement, to sustain its charac- 
ter, and rescue and distinguish it from mere prose. But 
Wordsworth pours himself out with such a “ fatal facility, ’’ 
and is so easily pleased with his own performances, that no 
true poet before him has ever written so much plain prose in 
measured syllable.s. This accounts for the extraordinary and 
tedious length of his Excursion^ which forms only a portion 
of a poem entitled "The Mccluse. If a poet once take it into 
his head that all he thinks, and feels, and does, and all lie 
writes and publishes is of equal dignity and equal interest 
and value, lie may very soon produce waggon-loads of vci’so 
very easy to wiite, but very hard to read. Let his gcniirt 
however, be what it may, posterity will be apt to fling aside 
the entire ponderous cargo with disgust and scorn. It wm 
never take the trouble to hunt through vast quartos of veiM- 
fled prose for occasional passages of even the most resplen- 
dent merit, nor, in the crowded vehicle of fame, give place 
to a traveller, who packs up his goods, however precious, m 
vast unwieldy bales of straw and cotton. These rcmai^^ 
are not to be applied in their full force to Wordswortli m 
particular, but are meant fo support- a general principc, 
against which, however, he has too often sinned in a mannci 
that cannot but grieve all those of his admirers whose a 
herence is of value. As I do not wish to weary 
with unfavorable quotations, but a single specimen 
given of the sort of prose in verso to which Wordsw 
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ventures to give the name of poetry, and to publish as worthy 
of his high and unquestionable genius. 

Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy gi-ew up ; 

And now when he had reached his eighteenth year, 
lie was his comfort and his daily hope. 

While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to Michael’s car there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of wliich I si)eak, the shepherd had been bound 
In surety for this brother’s son, a man 
Of an industrious life and ample means. 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 

Had pressed upon him,— and old Michael now 

Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 

A grievous penalty, but little less 
Than hall' his substance. 

* il- 

There’s Richard Bateman, thought she to herself : 

Ho was Parish boy— at the Church door 

They made a gathering for him, shillings and pence, 

And half-pcnnics, wherewith the neighbours bought 
A basket which they filled with pedlar’s wares, 

And with the basket on his arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there. 

Who out of many chose the trusty boy 
To go and overlook bis mcreluiudi/.e 
Bc} ond the seas : where he grew wondrous rich 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 

And at his birth-place built a cbapcl floored 
Wjtli maible, which he sent from foreign lands. 

These thoughts, and rnani/ others of like sort, 

Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel. 

Her countenance brightened. The old man was glad, 

And thus resumed Well, Isabel ! this scheme 
These two days has been meat and drink to me. 

This diffuse and feeble versified prose affords an illustration 
of a characteristic fault in Wordsworth. Ho takes too much 
notice of non-essentials. lie is too fond of such minute ex- 
planations and familiar details as may properly be included 
in a plain prose narrative, but which are quite out of place in 
I)0ctical composition. Poetry is truth — but it is not all truth 
that is poetry. It may tell of the loss or acfiuisition of a for- 
tune, and the consequent emotion of grief or joy ; but it docs 
not present an account-current to the reader. 

Wlien Wordsworth wrote his lyrical ballads, he was wedded 
to liis theory about simplicity in sentiment and diction ; but 
his very anxiety to arrive at the end in view defeated his pur- 
pose. A predetermined simplicity in poetry is apt to end 
Ijhe preconcerted wit in • conversation — in affectation and 
uulness. Men who write naturally, do so without an effort. 
Shakespeare and Burns have never been surpassed in strokes 
simple nature, but they had no theory to support, and did 
hoi rccpiirc to write learned essays to prove that their simpli- 
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city was gonuino. They had not to complain that men ridi- 
culcd or disdained their verses, or that their critics were 
persons of “ palsied imaginations and indurated hearts/’ 
Theit simplicity shocks no man, and is felt and appre- 
ciated by every reader of ordinary capacity and unsophis- 
ticated taste. When the critics of the day attempt to sup- 
port the claims of the poet of simple nature by metaphy- 
sical si)cculation and elaborate and ingenious theories, they 
indirectly condemn their client. Their praise is the severest 
satire. They boast that it is only, tho gifted few who can 
understand the poet, who yet pretends to have “fitted to me- 
trical arrangement the real language of men in a state of 
vivid sensation.'' The vulgar wore shamed into a pretended 
admiration. It reminds us of a story repeated by one of tho 
contributors to Blackwood Two rogues pretended to weave a 
tissue of gold and sill^ for a king. The fellows gave out that 
its exquisite beauty was invisible to fools. These weavers 
knew human nature. They threw an empty shuttle throiigli 
an empty loom and the connoisseurs and critics were in 
ccstacies. The fabric was pronounced superb, .because no 
man was willing to be looked upon as a fool. 

Wordsworth commenced his career as a poet with a theory 
about simplicity, which in practise he carried to an cxtrcino 
that called down upon him for many years incessant showers 
of ridicule and sarcasm. He might })ossibly have continned 
to this day to pour forth his favorite absurdities witli 
a grave and majestic air of untroubled self-complacency, 
if he had not Ibccn at last weaned from them by the 
example of some of the most eminent of his contem- 
poraries, who rushed into those cloudy regions of mystical 
philosophy, which for some years past, have been regarded 
as the only legitimate haunt of tho muses. The most ol)- 
stinate and self-dependent genius is more or less affected by 
the spirit of his age and tho manners of those who exercise 
their powers in the same department of art or science. 
Though Wordsworth began by writing for little children, m 
a style caviare to tho mature mind, ho now addresses Ins 
poetry to the subtlest metaphysicians, and in a tone the most 
pompous and consequential. He now too condescends to 
use those ordinary ornaments and that conventional phrasco- 
logy which ho originally rejected with so .much disdain, in 
his more ambitious blank-verse^ productions, he^ is often 
quite as stilted as Akenside himself, while in his smaller 
rhymed poems, lie uses all the common artifices of ga- 
sification. The dissimilarities of style and character m 
the various works of this writer are quite suqu’izing. u c 
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ind a triviality and meanness of subject and treatment con- 
rasted with the most solemn lessons of the philosopher, and 
Llie most homely diction with the most ambitious. These in- 
consistencies can only bo reconciled or understood by a 
study of tho history and character of Wordsworth’s^ mind, 
with' a constant reference to the changes that have come over 
the literature of tho period. His works themselves, if pe- 
rused without the light which is to be derived from this study 
find reference, would puzzle the most discerning critic, who 
should wish to form a clear conception of the writer’s 
i^cnius. 

' It is not true that what is called the real language of men 
in vulgar life, is the fittest for poetry, but even if it were true, 
Wordsworth’s practise would not always support his theory, for 
no rustic thinks and speaks in real life like rustics in the pages 
of Wordsworth. His simplicity is not the simplicity of a flesh 
and blood ploughman, nor do wo meet in real life with such 
fi philosophical pedlar as he has chosen for the hero of tho 
Emirsion, Milton’s language is not the language of com- 
mon life. Even tho simplicity of Burns and Shakespeare — 
though so much nearer to real life than Wordsworth’s — is 
not identically that of the vulgar. It is not a literal report 
oi' men’s actual words. It has not the sort of truth which 
IS looked for in a book like Wright’s Mornings in Bovj-stred. 
So long as the feeling is given, the poet is not anxious to 
preserve errors and peculiarities of grammar and pronuncia- 
tion. He is not disposed to give a picture of tilings barely 
as they are. His imagination tinges the humblest ob- 
jects, as the sun touclies with hues of glory the most 
woi’tldess weed, or the stump of an old tree. The muso 

Turns 

Bodies to spirit by sublimation strange. 

Wo feel that there is an essential difference between the lan- 
guage of poetry and that of prose, though it is difliault to define 
it. Poetical words at once kindle poetical associations — 
Itrosaic words bring down the mind to matters of fact. If a 
common rustic and a highly educated man were called upon 
to describe a scene in nature, or an event connected with 
luiman emotion, which would give us tho most true and 
therefore poetical statement ? ^Assuredly not tlie first. The 
jlistic’s ideas are narrow and confused, and his vocabulary 
hmited and mean. 

hut enough of Wordsworth’s defects. It is an unplcasing 
task to notice them. Let us now turn to the brighter side 
Cl tile picture. Though Wordsworth is not in the first 
bank of British poets, ho is undoubtedly the greatest poet 
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of his time. He cannot take his seat by the side of Milton 
but his throne is higher than that of any other living poten- 
tate of Parnassus. His poetry has not the passion of Byron 
the rich dreaminess of Coleridge or Shelley, the sparklirni 
fancy of Moore, or the energy and precision of Campbeir"| 
but in calm depth of thought, ^ and in the occasional pro- 
duction of those separate and independent lines or stanzas 
which at once become an imperishable addition to the spiri- 
tual wealth of the country, ho leaves them all hir behind 
him. Tn his truly classical Laodamia there is an 

Elysiiin Leauty, melancholy grace, 

which makes a groat deal of our popular poetry soeiu 
miserably common-place or meretricious. Even in the too 
prolix Excursion there are passages of surpassing beauty, and 
It is deplorable to think how much they arc hidden from the 
general eye by the mass of inferior matter with which they 
are connected. If any reader should think that we have 
been a little too free in some of our comments on this poet, 
he will not, we hope, accuse us of ill will or unfairness. 
show that we have no desire to leave upon the reader s mind 
an unfavourable opinion of Wordsworth, we have reserved 
our praise for the conclusion of this critique, and follow it 
up with a selection of a number of the most exquisite pfcms 
that are to be found scattered over his works. It will ho 
difficult to look at them without feeling that warm adminv 
lion towards the gifted writer which makes all critical objoo- 
iions seem almost equally disagreeable and impertinent. But 
it is the duty of criticism to point out defects as well as excel- 
lencies, for nothing is so apt to injure the taste of a nation 
as an indiscriminate laudation even of its best writers. 

.SONNET COMTOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Earth has not any thing to show more lair ; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth Me a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Oi)en unto the fields and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air, 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep 1 
The river alided at his own siieei will ; 

Dear God. ! the very houses seem asleep 
And all that mighty heart is lying stiU I 

THE WAGGONER IN A S^ORM. 

The rain nished down, the road was battered. 

As with the force of billows shattered ; 
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Tlio horses are dismayed, nor know 
Whether they should stand or go j 
And Bctyamin is groping near them. 

Sees nothing and can scarcely hear them, 

He is astounded, wonder not 

With such a charge in such a spot ; 

Astounded in the mountain gap, 

By peals of thunder, clap on clap ; 

And many a terror-striking flash ; — 

And somewhere^ as it seems a crash 
Among the rocks ; ivith weight of rain. 

And sullen motions, long and stow. 

That to a dreary distance go 

Till breaking in upon the dying strain, 

A rending o’er his head begins the fray again ! 

A HARE. 

The hare is ninning races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet, she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way wherever she doth run. 

A RILL. 

■ . ... It quivers down the hill, 

Furrowing its shallow way with dubious will. 

A STORM. 

■ — Untimely thunders growl 

AVhile trees, dim-seen, in frenzied numbers tear 
The lingering remnants of their yellow hair : 

Atul shivering wolves, surprized with darkness, howl. 
As if the sun were not. 

A HAPPY WANDERER. 

Love ho had found in huts where poor men lie ; 

Ilis daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely lulls. 

EVENING. 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free : 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ! 

ANOTHER DESCRIPTION OF EVENING. 

■ " ' While day’s purple eye 

Is gently closing with the flowers of spring ; 

When e’en the motion of an angel’s wing 
Would interrupt the intense tranquillity 
Of silent hills and more than silent sky. 

t 

POETS. 

Blessings bo with them and eternal praise 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of tnith and pure delight, by heavenly lays I 
Oh ! might my name be numbered amount theirs, 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 
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TIIE MUSES. 

A cheerful life is what the Muf?cs love, 

A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 

HUMAN CHANGE AND IMTEIUi'ECTION. 

But alas, 

Vain earth ! false world ! T’oundations must he laid 
In Heaven ; for midst the wreck of is and was, 
Things incomplete and purposes betrayed 
Make sadder transits oVr truth’s mystic glass 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed, 

RAPIDITY OF TIME. 

— As n dart 

Cleaves the blank air, lafe flies : now every day 
Is but a glimmering spoke in the swift wheel 
Of the recolcing week. 


A POET. 

And who is he, with modest looks 
And clad in homely russet brown ? 

He murmurs by the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountain in a noonday grove ; 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love, 

SPRING. 

1 heard a thousand blended notes. 

While in a grove I sat reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

In her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through mu ran, 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
Whatman has made (if man, 

THE PROGRESS OF A DARK AND TROUBLED MIND. 

The intellectual power, through words and things. 
Went sounding on — a dim and perilous way. 


A SCENE OP MISERY. 

■ — When I entered, with the hope, 

Of usual greeting, Margaret looked at mo 
A little while, then tunfed hp head away 
Speechless, and, sitting down upon a chair, 

Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 

Or how to speak to her. Poor Wretch ! At last 
She rose from off her seat, and then — oh I sir, 

I cannot tell how she pronounced my name,-- • 
With fcmiit love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless. — Evermore 
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llei* eyelid drooped ; her eyes were downward cast , 
And when she at her table gave mo food, 

She did not look at mo. Her voice was low, 

Her body was subdued. In every act 
Pertaining to her house affairs, appeared 
The careless stillness'of a thinking mind 
Sclf-occupied ; to whicli all outward things, 

Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed, 

But yet no motion of the breast was seen, 

No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 
Wo sate together, sighs came on my car, 

I knew not wliy, and hardly whence they came. 

Her infant babe 

Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 

And sighed among its playthings. 

A COUNTRY OIRL. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew, 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 

The sweetest thing that ever greio 
Beside a human aim ? 


A RETIRED BEAU TV. 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye, 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is .shining in the sky ! 

IMPRESSIONS LEFT ON THE MIND BY SONG AND MUSIC. 

And when the stream 

Which overflowed the soul, was passed away, 

A consciousness remained that it had left. 

Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memon/, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot bo destroyed. 

TIIJP CEASELESS ROLL OF SKA-WAVES. 

And sec the children sporting on the shore. 

And hear the mighty icaters rolling evermore ! 

DEEP TnOUOlITS. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tear.s.^ 


* At page 187, by a slip of memory we quoted thc.se lines inaccurately. Per- 
®”oo®stcd by a pa.ssage m praise of poetry in the Shepherd's 

Her divine skill taught mo this, 

That from every thing I, 

I could some invention (h*aw, • 

And raise pleasure to the height 
By the meanest object’s sight ; 

By the murmur of * a spring. 

Or the least bough’s rustling, 

By a daisy, whoso leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree &c. &c. 
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A BLESSED MOOD OF MIND. 

That blessed mood 

In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this uninteUigible world, 

Is lightened that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until the breath of this eorporeal form, 

And e’en the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

Tt would be idle to praise such passages as these. No ono 
who knows what poetry and thought are,^ need to be told that 
he who produced them is a poet and a thinker of no ordinary 
character. 


Some time after writing the above we received intelligence 
of the death of this distinguished author. All the great 
poets who commenced their career during the latter halt 
of the last century, have cither already disappeared or will 
very soon disappear from the scene in the course of nature 
llogers, the oldest of them, still survives, but in a very few 
years more all the poets who ^ere living in our yoiitli and 
kept us in a state of agreeable expectation of new proofs of 
genius, will have closed their mortal life, though much of 
the spirit which they have left enshrined in books, will sur- 
vive to charm and refine the hearts and minds of our latest 
descendants. 

The race of writers who arc succeeding our earlier lavorites 
are not, we think, taking the same hold of the public mmd 
and its affections. They are reviving the quaint affectations 
of the old metaphysical poets so well described by Johnson, 
They disdain to speak to the general heart with sinaplicity 
and directness. They adopt a language understood but by 

the learned. ^ i • wj h 

Amidst much that is heavy and objectionable m Woru^ 
worth, there is also a great deal which all men of 
intelligence must feel and appreciate. He was one ot t 
most unequal writers that ever lived. One half of his col e 
ed verses are so feeble and prosaic thaj: if they had been se 
anonymously to all the Magazines in England, ^ey wo 
not, perhaps, have found a single admittance. Halt oi ^ 
other half is just above mediocrity— the rest are a 
lemey to rmnUnd. Who would have supposed that m ‘ 
thor of Betty Foy and Peter Bell could have written ^ 
on remMng Tirdern Abbey and the Worai5> 
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rff incapable of recognizing the 

diftorent (l^ees of ment of his several productions He 
appeare to have thought them all equally good. He was the 
vainest of England s poets. This accounts for his inenuah 
ties. No poet is inspired at all hours. But Wordsworth 
thought his own ciKo an exception to this rule. Whatever fe 1 
from his hps in daily life, if fie could weave it into measured 
syllables with like endings, was poetry to him. This was 
to him a happy delusion ; to the world a melancholy one. 
^ot the keenest shaft of wit or criticism could awake him 
IroiTi his dream. ^ 

Wordsworth died in his eighty-first year. His personal 
character (the frailty of self conceit excepted) was^without 
a blemish. All who knew him loved him. As a poet 
though postentv will severely reduce his present dimensions; 
thcio can bo little doubt that his name will endure as 
long as that of any eminent Englishman who has lived 
within the last two hundred years. 

m-. Moxon, the favorite publisher of the poets, has just 
sent forth to the world “ m Prelude m- Growth of a 
UcU Mind, an AutehiograiMcd Poem by William Wm-ds- 
uvrlk It is as wc 1 this was not published in the poet’s 
lilc-timo He weuld have been ridiculed to death. Never 
appeared a poem by a man of real genius so open to 
wmlemnatory .jests. It would have been a perfect feast 
lor byron in his satiric.al mood. If ho spoke of a fiir better 
production, as 

A clumsy frowsy poem called the Excursion, 

Writ in a manner that was his aversion, 

'vli.u would he have thought and said of this ? A critical paper 

Wordsworth 

poem IS about as prosaic as ever toolc the poetical turn.” 

1 ridicule Wordsworth admit that he is a 

thought and passion, and in 
wor b i' f ™ liighest rank. Words- 

ruined him as a poot-L 
nio( advantage which has given men of more 

a spwln u ’^rtter chance with posterity— 

Wo«lsworth did not licsitate to 
to shod V dedicated man, appointed 

liimsclf ’■?‘>'’ftnary hght upon mankind." Ho esteemed 
imagine accordinglv he found it difficult to 

could Ln ri ^ words which fell from his hallowed lips 
e like the words of ordinary men. There is no blanL 
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verse ill the English language, Imown to the generality of read- 
ers that is so diffuse and feeble as that of Wordsworth, and 
what else could bo expected from a writer so easily pleased 
with his own labors ? Elank-versc, more than any other form 
of poetical composition, rec^uires to bo hueJeraTned— to be art- 
ficially strengthened by judicious inversion and the most 
rigid conciseness, because it is otherwise so extremely easy 
that the poet is apt to be betrayed into measured prose and a 
weak vcribosity. Good blank-verse instead of demanding less 
labor from the poet than rhymed verse demands a great deal 
more— more consummate art too, and a more learned car 
Any school-boy can wiite tolerably smooth verses with “ a 
clink at the end” of the lines and may thereby, in a great 
measure, conceal his want of art as a versifier. But blank- 
verse is the bow of Ulysses. No ordinary arm can bend 
it. Thus we see how few of our best poets have succeeded 
in this measure. The heroic blank-verso of Milton and the 
dramatic blank-verse of Shakespeare are beyond the skill of 
all other poets. Akenside's blank-verse is tolerably good, 
and Cowper’s is still better, but Southey’s is only rhetorical 
prose. It has no nerve ; and no richly complicated music 
Wordsworth’s is even worse. Page after page of it owes its 
poetical form entirely to the printer. This diffuse prose in 
ten syllables can never live. Weak wine will not kei^p. 
There was poetry enough and more than enough in Words- 
worth’s nature to have produced vigorous poems if he bad 
been a little modest, and could have condescended to tlio 
labor of correction and retrenchment. But as he thought all 
was equally good, he has let all stand. Posterity will owe him 
a bitter grudge It will cast away heaps of bloated and weak 
and unwieldy matter without the least compunction. When 
this is done, indeed, what remains to him will be pure gold. 
There are happy passages in Wordsworth in which l^o leaves 
all his contemporaries behind him, and these can bo very 
conveniently detached from his longer poems which have no 
unity and completeness in them. The Excursion is not 
properly a poem, but a succession of independent passages 
in blank- verse on different subjects— a number of short 
poems tacked together in the form of a single long one. ^ 
This Prelude was intended as an introduction to ttic 
ReclusCy and the Recluse was a portion of the Excursi^h ^ 
and the three together are exf)ressions of the moods ot t jc 
author’s mind at different periods of his life. But they no 

* Dill Wordsworth borrow the title of hi.s lon^^'est work from that of 
blank- verse poem— 2Vtc Excursion ? 
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not form a poem. They arc a collection of beads of all sizes 
on one string. There is little natural connection, and no 
unity. 

Wo are reluctant that our last words should seem harsh 
or disrespectful. We must tlierefore here express our 
opinion, that Wordsworth, with all his faults and dcticieiicies, 
must bo regarded as one of the noblest ornaments of the 
nineteenth century and an intellectual benefactor to his 
countrymen. 

We read the best works of Wordsworth with a calm dc- 
li<rlit and a personal respect for the author. Ho is a pure 
und gentle teacher of the pure and gentle virtues. Ho 
i^oothes and refines tho heart. There is something so cx- 
nuisitcly innocent and pastoral in all that we have heard of 
his daily life tliat he realizes our most ideal conc^tion of 
die character of a serene and meditative poet. lie lived 
in thoughtful gladness amidst groves and lakes and moun- 
tains, and. seemed as intimately associated with nature as 
tho birds that charmed him with their songs, lie paid, 
indeed, an occasional visit to tho crowded city, but hur- 
ried eagerly back again to his native haunts. There was 
the same avoidance of all contact with artificial life in his 
personal habits as in his poetry. There was an Arcadian 
dmplicity and quietude in noth. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY, 

Honi 1771— . Reigns^Gcorge III., IV. ^Yil^ulm IV. Victoria, 

Montgomery’s poetry is especially interesting to a largo 
('lass of readers who deliglit to see the Muse enlisted in the 
cause of lleligion. He blends piety to God with a deep and 
iinaficcted love for his fellow creatures. The spirit that per- 
vades all his writings is truly amiable and noble, and his 
character as a man corresponds exactly with his character as 
an author. His poetry exhibits peculiar delicacy and tender- 
ness of sentiment, ancl great elegance and purity of style. Ho 
never startles tho reader with vigorous bursts of enthusiasm 
or intense flashes of imagination, but he always secures his 
approbation and esteem. 


ROBEUT SOUTHEY, 

Pmn 1774-ilie7 1843. Reigns-^George III, IV. William IV. Victoria. 

, Southey was, for nearly three years before his deatli, 
’n a state of worse than second childhood. He was the 
n^erc picture of a man, for ho had survived his intellect and 
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his consciousness. The face of liis oldest and dearest friend 
was as that of a stranger to him. During this long and 
awful period of living death, though an object of deep and 
painful interest to his personal friends, he was almost forgot- 
ten bv the world. It was only by his perpetual appearanco 
as an author that Southey contrived even in his best days to 
keep up the attention of the public to his claims to distinc- 
tion and during his own silence for the three years preced- 
ing^ ’his death and ever since that event, the silence of tlio 
pulblic regarding him has been very remarkable, considering 
that he was one of the most voluminous authors of the age, 
and had the command of a style in prose, unequalled by that 
of any of his contemporaries for case, perspicuity and ele- 
gance ; while his poetry, with all its faults, has no want of me- 
trical smoothness or richness of imagination. But the tnitli 
is that even in his most prosperous hour, he was iiever a po- 
pular writer : not even when Tory doctrines were in the as- 
cendant. and the liberal principles against which he so strenu- 
ously contended were associated in the minds of mo res- 
pectahle" with all that is hateful and dewading. Even if he 
had been popular in those days, ho would yet Imve outlived 
that popularity a quarter of a century before his death, his 
favorite opinions had ceased to bo the fashion. 

Southey was certainly a highly skilful writer ; buk perhaps, 
his manner was generally superior to his matter. His views 
were narrow and intolerant. In the generous ardor of ns 
early youth, he indulged in those noblo visions and that 
lovo of liberty, which larger minds have often preserved to 
their latest day on earth. But when Southey changed his 
principles, ho could make no allowance for those sentimcnh 
and opinions in others, which he had once entertained him- 
self with the utmost sincerity and zeal. When his intcllcc 
was in its prime, ho clung with the earnestness ot bigotry w 
all those partial and contracted views which he must uav- 
seen were passing away like vapors from the general mim- 
It must be a melancholy thing for a truly modest and coi 
scientious observer, to witness a vast change of opinion o < 
the leading subjects of human interest, and to hnd an 
favorite associations rejected by the world, while he 
is stationary, and left nearly alone, amidst the ‘ , 

vanco of his contemporaries. But SqUthey w sing" , J 
arrogant and self-couceitei If ^1 the intellects in t^® • J 

from the commencement of time, had been arrayed o 
him, it would not have staggered his self-confidence tor . 
ment. As his views were thus 'contracted, we ought n 
surprized that he made little impression on anago oi n 
lectiial progress. His prose, with all its grace and fad 
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and distinctness, is somewhat prolix and deficient in tho 
prin(;iple of vitality. It embodies no strong or original 
thoiigJite, no eternal truths ; and has therefore nothing to 
preserve it from ultimate neglect and oblivion. His poems, 
like highly imamnativo prose fictions, produce a fine and 
imposing general effect. But they have no passages or lines 
condensed into living strength. His versification, though 
smooth and flowing, has no vibration ; and tho imagination 
wliich it displays is broad, and bright, and warm, but has no 
concentrated radiance. He is therefore rarely quoted. Ho 
has many descriptive passages of much truth and beauty, 
Imt they contain none of those minute and masterly touches 
\\liich so delight us in Cowper and Thomson, and wliich leavo 
oil tlio mind an impression that never fades. His poetry has 
tho vague magnificence of a dream. We allude to nis longer 
poems. Ilis short pieces have generally very little merit, 
and Ills want of nerve and point and concentration is of 
coui’so more obvious in those forms of verso in which 
such (]ualitics arc most expected. In an epic poem, a 
(loliciency of terseness and high finish is less felt than in 
an ode or sonnet. Southey has the diffusion of Words- 
wortli without his deep thoughtfulness. Ho is most suc- 
cos.dul in his domestic sketches. They have a certain 
degree of genuine tmth and tenderness in them, but they db 
not thrill us like the fireside drawings from tho hands of a 
JJiinis or a Cowper. His verse has tlie facility and sweetness 
and distinctness of liis prose, but not the passion and tho 
1 'Operand the magical hues and the felicitously chosen words 
ulu(di build up the poetry that is likely to live for ever. 
Southey, like Words wortli, was cursed with a fatal facility, 
and like Wordsworth ho always mistook that fiicility for 
inspiration. It was a deadly error. Thus he went on com- 
placently from year to year, spinning lino after lino, work 
attor work, until he had actual^ produced (including his cri- 
tical labors in tlio Quaterly Ilelvew) one hundred and seventy- 
nine volumes, not one of which he thought would ever die ! 

Thougli few authors have had a "rcater number of bitter 
political and literary enemies, in private life he had proba- 
'ny not a single ill wisher. To know him was to lovo him. 

“ In no human breast 
Could private feclings^nd'a holier nest.” 

Mucli of the amiability and gentleness of his personal 
character is pleasingly developed in his domestic poems. 

a literary critic, too, as well as a poet, he exhibits the 
l^'^ndour anJ kindness of his nature, except when some poli- 
or religious bias misleads his judgment and inflames 
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his inuginalion. Thus, in spite of his disposition gene- 
rally to treat his brother-bards with courtesy and h\r. 
ness, nothing could be more shockingly ferocious and 
illiberal than his attack on Lord Byron, who had offended 
him both by his politics and his rcligion.^ There is some- 
times a fierce intolerance in Southey's political and theologi- 
cal dis(|uisitions that no one acc[uaintod with the Wdu would 
expect to find in the loritci'. 

Yet looking only at the purely literary papers, and passing 
over a few, and hut a few, passages of on opposite tendency- 
there is no collection of critical notices so remarkable for their 
amenity and candour as those of Southey in the Q'tiartei'bj 
RemeAu In fact, this extreme amiability was objected to 
them as a serious defect, and Gifford, whose own performances 
were of such a different complexion, was often vexed that 
so distinguished a contributor to his pages, should ex- 
hibit so much of the milk of human kindness. Soutlioys 
lioney certainly formed a strange combination with, or ratlier 
contrast to, the gall of Gifford. On one occasion the latter 
almost rejected' a generous article of Southey’s on the poet 
Hayloy ; and the liaurcate declared in a letter to Sir Egcrtoii 
Brydges, that if the article had been ])Ositively refused inser- 
tion, his long connection with the Review would have ceased 
from that moment. His support could not be dispensed 
with, and the article found admittance. It must be confessed, 
that though the extreme gentleness of his criticisms did 
honour to his heart, it somewhat lessened his authority. The 
kindness of his nature often led him to bo more generous 
than just. No critic of his time ever spoke half so favourably 
of tile small fry of minor poets of the last^ century. Ibl 
seemed to evince a strong desire to blow their little dynti; 

embers into a flame. But this was beyond even Sonthoy s 
power, though there never was a writer better qualified to 
throw an air of enchantment t)ver the least indication ot li- 
terary merit. Poor Kirkc White, one of the feeblest, tlimiga 
best'intentioned of themuso’s followers, owes it to Southey 
friendly exertions that his lamp of fiimo is still glimmermg 
through that damp thick atmosphere of oblivion in which i 
must be eventually extinguished. His name would haw 
died with him if it had not been preserved by the eloquen 
breath of his distinguished* and tender-hearted eulogis - 
Some poets are immortal — but there are others, true 
too, but not strong ones— that bear in their life’s com 
lurking principle of death.” Kirkc White with all Ins 
taste and gentle feeling, was yet one of the latter class. 
poet will soon follow the nian ; and no voice now on Ct 
can raise the dead. 
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Soutlioy is ono of the best prose writers in our language. 
His style is singularly clear, graceful, and unaffected. Ho 
never compels us to pause at a particular sentence or go 
[,ack to any previous paragraph to gather the moaning. 
The uncritical reader is sometimes surprised that Southey s 
prose is so much^ admired, because ho is not arrested by 
any prominent or isolated beauty ; but the very excellence 
of the stylo consists in the absence of all effort or dis^day. 
The writer beguiles us into a consideration of the matter 
alone, while we forget the manner, which has nevertheless 
a secret charm. His narratives, especially, arc^ admirable 
for their distinctness and animation. The most popular of 
his prose works is the Life of Nelson. It is a truly classical 
production. The style is fluent and unaflccted, and is always 
particularly pure and transparent. 

Southey's reflective and didactic prose writings are by no 
im'ans so valuable as those of a narrative and biograpliical 
nature, in which his clear and graceful style is exhibited to 
tliu greatest possible advantage. ^ Ilis political plnlosopliy 
has been thrown into contempt, by the rapid progress of 
liberal opinions. 


CHARLES LAMB, 

1775— 1834. RcKjns Geonje IILy IV^. WilUam IV. Victoria. 

Charles Lamb is one of the most dcliglitful prose writers 
in tlio language ; but as a poet lie was never very popular, 
iuid would scarcely have been heard of ten years after his 
heath liad ho conliiied himself to verse. But the quaint, quiet 
Limour and gentle pathos of his prose essays can hardly bo 
too highly praised. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 

/?()/« 1777 — 1844. Rciijns — George llf.., JV. William IV. Vic Iona. 

Cauipbell was once iir^ed by Sir John Sinclair to write a 
I'lay upon the subject of Darius, but be had the good sense 
to decline the attempt. Though the most condensed, the 
luost nervous, and the most polished of our recent poets, his 
niuse is deficient in dramatic power ; and, like mo.st of our 
'nodern bards, ho can better describe his own feelings tlian 
dio feelings of other men. His manner is altogotlier too 
concise, too antithetical, too formal, to be adapted to every 
' ‘'tricty of passion and of humour. His stylo is classically, and 
< I'cn fastidiously correct, and it may, perhaps, be oljoctcd to 
it has too much the appearance of being constructed 
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on some particular model, from which ho has made up liis 
mind, that it would be an unpardonable sin to deviate even in 
the breadth of a hair. Thus, with all his cnergy^ and fire, 
his Pegasus is a checked steed, and prances in a given track. 
Campbell has very rarely ventured to divest himself of the 
silken fetters of rhyme. Blank verse, which, as Southey has 
well said, is the noblest measure of which our language is 
capable, seems to have presented him with a field too open 
and unbounded; He prefers the narrow and more beaten 
road, and it must bo confessed that never did a more graceful 
and spirited personage condescend to travel on the common 
causeway. It is nevertheless to bo regretted, that a writer 
who has given evidence of so much strength and animation, 
should have thus restrained his energies by over-caution. 
If he had only given way somewhat more freely to his own 
impulses, ho would have been a much greater poet. 

Campbell with all his fame was a timid author, and was as 
much frightened at his own reputation as a child at its own 
shadow. He was always afraid that his new productions 
would not come up to the expectations of the public. It is 
said that ho was deeply hurt at the comparatively indifferent 
success of his Theodric, notwithstanding the kind and gene- 
rous notice which it received from his friend J efircy in tlie 
Edmhurgh Review. Lord Byron, in speaking of Campbell's 
probable vexation at Coleridge's having attacked the FUam'm 
of Rope, in a public lecture on Poetry, observed that Campbell 
was the most sensitive man in such matters that he had ever 
met with. “ And yet what," added his Lordship, “ has he to 
fear from criticism . 

His martial and naval Odes arc noble productions, and 
the finest of their kind in the English language. 


THOMAS MOORE, 

Born mo^Died . Rciyns-Gcorge III, IV. Wdliam IV. Victom. 

It is the fashion amongst the admirers of the Lake school to 
speak with unqualified contempt of the poetry of ihomas 
Moore. This is extravagant injustice. If he has many tauitN 
he has also many merits of no ordinary kind. Wc wii 
speak of the former first, and so get rid as quickly as possi- 
ble of the disagreeable part Of qur task. Ho has not mne 
ryenuine pathos, and no simple nature. Just as he^ is ma v- 
ing his way to the heart, some glittering ornament is suio 
dissipate or distract our attention. When he aims at on J 
lie is too often strained and bombastic ; and when he attd I , 
to represent the strongest human passions, wo have agreat 
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of sound and fury signifying nothing. Nature has not endowed 
him with any extraordinary share o^ high i7naghiatio7i,t]iougli 
tlicro are few Avriters in tlio English language, who have ex- 
hibited such wealth of fancy. It is inexhaustible. The 
whole creation glitters in his eyes. He looks upon nothing 
in the heavens above or in the earth beneath, that is not in- 
stantly associated with some resplendent imago. Every 
tiling gleams and sparkles with restless brilliancy, like tho 
breeze-stirred leaves of trees in a burst of sunshine after a 
summer shower. Tho misfortune is, that this exuberance 
of imagery leads him into idle ostentation, and that his 
iinisc is, accordingly, too often more fine than elegant. Ho 
never seems to understand the maxim of Thomson, that na- 
ture when unadorned is adorned tho most ; and ho dwells so 
much upon the more drapery, that ho temnts tho critic to 
. neeuse him of a deficiency of skill in the higher departments 
of liis art : 

“ Poets, like pniiiters, thus, iiiiskilled to trace 
Tlic naked nature and the living grace, 

Witli gold and jewels co^er every part. 

And hide with ornament their want of art." 

In fact it cannot be denied, that radiant imagery too 
often forms the ground-work of his productions, instead of 
th(i embellishment. His characters are lay figures, on which 
1 10 lumgs the most gorgeous and glittering garments. They 
arc not of flesh and blood. They arc like theatrical angels 
tliat owe every tiling to paint and dress and silver wings. 
E\ cn Ills notions of female beauty are somewhat imperfect. Ho 
is too fond of analyzing or enumerating tho various points of 
excellence, and leaves no unity or distinctness of impression 
hpon the reader’s mind. But, as he might have learned 
Iroiii Pope, 

“ ’Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call. 

But the joint force and full result of all." 

He produces a rich assemblage of charms ; but ho gives 
liic same to all his heroines, and they have all tho requisite 
supply of starry eyes, cherry lips, and rosy cliceks. Tho 
poetry of the author of Lalla Roohh is more thorouglily 
Oiiciital than ho, perhaps, imagines. An overwhelming dis- 
play of fanciful imagery is precisely the besetting sin of all 
Eastern poets, whose jewellery ^completely throws into “ a 
l^nvacAj of light’' the subjed it is intended to illustrate and 
•-iabcllish. This richness of fancy is in them — and wo fear in 
Moore also — generally unaccompanied with depth of tlioiiglit. 

great poets rarely dazzle and fatigue tlio reader with 
scenes that glitter like streams in the noon-day sun. Tho 
I’agcs of Milton and Shakespeare do not perpetually flash 
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and sparkle, but yet are always rendered animated and 
distinct by the broad light of imagination. 

Eut now let us turn to the best side of the picture. Where 
is the writer who has moved in the golden fetters of verse with 
more ease and grace than Thomas Moore ? And that this is 
not a trivial accomplishment, or one of easy attainment, may 
be sliewn by a reference to the vast number of failures amongst 
those who have aimed at the same excellence. His rhymes 
almost always seem the consequence of the idea to bo ex- 
pressed, and not the cause. The words flow as easily andim- 
allbctedly in his most intricate measures, as they do in ele- 
gant and familiar conversation. The reader is delighted to 
And a great difficulty so admirably overcome, and this success 
is so rare, that the pleasure is heightened by sui^prise. We real- 
ly can remember no poet who, in rhymed verse, has exhibited 
such an easy mastery over the mechanism of his art. Moore s 
poetry reads as if it were the writer s natural mode of ex- 
pressing his thoughts and feelings. Not tliat it is always 
natural in the matter ^ but that the maviier is exactly suited 
to the character of the poetk mind. It seems not the result 
of labour or allcctation. In all those measures \yluch arc clia- 
ractcrized by that obvious melody, the charm of which is a|i- 
prcciatcd by the general ear, he is unifminly successlul. lo 
a wonderfully rich fancy and a fine car for the harmonies ot 
verse, he adds the great advantages of extreme ingenuity ot 
tliought, a quick sense of the beautiful, a turn^ for elegiut 
compliments, in which he rivals even Pope himself, and a 
readiness of playful satire, in which he has never been sur- 
passed. Perhaps the prime quality of his mind is wit. It 
seems ever at his call, and has always a double effect trom its 
case and spontaneity. For piepancy and point, nothing ui 
the language can be compared with his political squibs, y 
them appear how or where they may, the author's hand is 
instantaneously reco,gnizcd. They exhibit a delighttul com 
bination of wit and tancy, and these qualities are rem on ‘ 
peculiarly effective by the graceful volubility of the verso. 
He moves with more readiness and grace in rhyme i 
others do in prose. Ilis satire never wants J ; 

ways enchants the reader with its inimitable ease. 1 e 
passes Prior in his arch allusions and in the smoothness a 
hicility of his style. He camiot so well handle the ne y 

flail of Churchill, but ho has fifty limes his cunning ui 

use of a gcntecler weapon. Satirists, however, havo_ 
ly to work with temporary materials. Their gcpius is 1 1 
away upon perishame themes. Moore is 
satirist, and nothing is more fugitive than the fashi ^ 
topics connected witn politics. A now king or even 
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administration may throw the cleverest political satires into 
atter and irretrievable oblivion. 

It is melancholy to reflect upon the uncertainty of poeti- 
cal fjinio, and to look back at the long hie of liighly gifted 
nioii who after being for many years tlie “ observedof all 
ol)scrvcrs/' are now gradually passing away from us for ever 
into the dreary region of oblivion. Even they who have 
lunau’ felt the sunshine of fame, shrink with horror from the 
thought of being utterly forgotten. 

“ For who to dumb forgetfulness a |wey 
This ijleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left tlic warm precinefs of the elieeilul d.iy. 

Nor c.ast one longing, lingering look behind V” 

Foi'timatcly for tlic happiness of popular poets, they aro 
oeitcrully buoyed up during their natural lives with the hope 
l)f future fame, aiicf reconcile themselves to the fate which is 
(‘oiuinon to all mortals with the proud anticipation of a se- 
cond and more enduring existence, even upon tlic eartli. 
TIku’c have been, liowcver, hivourite writers who liave siir- 
livt'd their famc^ Haylcy was an instance. Wo do not moan 
to compare Thomas Moore witli such a writer as Haylcy, 
^vlio was literally no jioet. This cannot be said of tlic au- 
thor of Lalld liook'h, who is as decidedly a true poet as any 
writer of his time, though the rank and character of his ge- 
nius, and his chance of immortality mn-y be open to doubt 
and disputation. His best hope of future fame seems to 
rest on his Irish Melodies. 

Tiiat Thomas Moore has not the deep philosopliical scii- 
tiiiieiit of Wordsworth, nor the burning energy of Eyron, 
nur the classical purity and precision of Campbell, nor the 
I'icli stateliness ot Soiitlicy, nor the simple nature of Cralibe, 
nor the \vild and rich imagination of Shelley or of Coleridge, 
must be at once admitted ; but neither has any one of these 
writers individually, all the attributes of his contem- 
poraries. Nature is too sparing of her nobler gifts to lavish 
diein on a single person. Thomas Moore, we repeat, has ono 
pf the endowments of a genuine poet — a 'prolijic fancy, and 
hi this respect he has no superior. He has also a larger 
diaro of pure wit of a light and playful kind, than has fiilTen 
C the lot of any other living author. 

EJIENEZEU ELLIOTT, 

Jiorn mi~Dkd 1850. Reigns -George III., IV. William IV. Victoria. 

fdliott is called the Corn-law Rhymer, because he hns 
''I'jtton so many lyrics on the subject of the corn-laws. His 
phi] tics are lievccly dcmocratical. 
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It wore to bo wished that ho could satisfy himself that in- 
(IcpcTidencc and patriotism are qualities not necessarily con< 
nectod with an intense hatred of the upper classes of society. 
Ho is evidently laboring under a deplorable political hallucina- 
tion. He seems to think that every man in any way connect- 
ed witli the Government is a kind of fiend incarnate, and 
that higher ranks generally are united in a deadly con- 
s])iraey ' to enslave or starve their poorer countrymen. His 
ferocious tone and wild exaggerations may do much injury 
amongst the class of people to whom he addresses hiniself, 
and cannot ])ossibly do any good. All men cannot be c(|iial]y 
ricli or ecpially powerful, and as long as society exists there 
will be some decree of dissatisfaction and discontent amongst 
tlu! unlucky majority. Who does not regret this inequality 
of fortune ? Who would not wish all men to bo equally 
wise, wealtliy, and happy ? But what rational man expects 
tliat such an Utopian state of tilings can ever be brouglit 
about in human society ? All that we can hope for is, that 
the necessary evils of society may be lessened or rendered 
lioarahle. Such furious tirades as those of ^tllliott are inuro 
likely to array the dilfercnt ranks in an ungenerous and 
unrcdiccting hostility towards each other, than to bring aliout 
that happy understanding which may lead to a mutual en- 
deavour at improvement, and cause liberal concessions on 
the one side, and a manly patience and forbearance on the 
other. Elliott's muse should turn to more poetical sulijects 
than the Corn-laws, on which she is certainly a little crazid. 
How ho ever came to turn the stream of Helicon that way 
is not easily explained, because ho has considerable imagina- 
tive power, and one would think might find other subjects ol 
an inlinitoly more congenial nature on which to exercise his 
poetical genius. Why not treat such matters in plain prose I 
Elliott is an honest and truly well-intentioned person— and, 
moreover a man of genius, but ho decidedly wants ta&io 
and discretion. 

There is sometimes a certain coarseness and literalness in 
Elliott’s productions that arc not consistent with the charac- 
ter of pure poetry, though they are often associated witli 
animated versification and strong good sense. A critic has 
observed of Elliott’s poetry that it is not album poetry, nor 
annual poetry, nor chamber poetry, and that ho would not 
wish him to throw olf his homety garb and array himself m 
the costume of a petit maitre. But surely a poet may w^tc 
very differently from Elliott, and yet not write in the style ^ 
a maitre, or in the tone of the drawing-room, p 
are told that his poetry is suited to the manufactunn,!; 
classes, and is very popular with them. It may bo so— hu 
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the subject must be the spell with which ho touches them. 
As to the poetry of his songs, it is not, generally speaking, 
such as is calculated to make its way to the heart or to 
kindle the imagination. After one of his lyrics let any one 
read a song of Burns, and the difference between them 
will make him understand the nature of our objection to the 
songs of Elliott. ♦ 


LEIGH HUNT, 

Born 1781. Reigns — George III., IV. William IV. Victoria. 

Few poets have more faults than Leigli Hunt. But if 
they were fifty times as many — if tliey were “ thick as the 
autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in Vallombrosa,"' they 
wnuld not conceal or over-power his peculiar beauties. His 
best friends must observe with regret liis stiulicd negligence 
of metre, his affected novelties of diction, and the occasional 
vulgarity of his style. But who would not forgive the rose 
its thorns, and pass over numerous defects, for the salco 
of still more numerous excellencies ? His sunny bright- 
ness of fancy, his depth and delicacy of observation, his 
fn^shness and tenderness of feeling, his intense love of 
nature, his happy power of description, his exuberant How 
ot animal spirits, the cheerful tone of his philosophy, his 
genuine worship of truth and freedom, and his frank, cordial, 
and familiar manner, are qualities which even those who may 
be most alive to his faults are often amongst the foremost to 
acknowledge and appreciate. These remarks apply with 
equal justice to his essays and his poems. As an essayist, 
lie is in the same class as Lamb and Hazlitt, and takes his 
station perhaps between the two, mingling in his own works 
u largo portion of the beauties of both. As a poet, some cri- 
mes have connected him with the Lake School ; but though 
in his abhorrence of the more precise and formal style that 
was fashionable in what has been erroneously called the Au- 
gustan Era of English Poetry, he resembles the poets of the 
bukes, he differs from them in many points of a very charac- 
toristic nature. Wordsworth would not acknowledge him as 
u disciple. He belongs to no school. Perhaps of all living 
poets the one to whom he may be most easily compared and 
bj whom he has already been cpmpared by Hazlitt, is Tliomas 
^loorc, though, as he is far less smooth, terse, and polished 
dian the bard of Erin, the resemblance between them does 
immediately strike the casual reader. Though ho is not 
^0 well fitted to delight the drawing-room with brilliant com- 


* Tills notice was written in the Poet’s life-time. 
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LKKiU HUNT. 


Ill on- places, Ills wealth of imagery, his sparkling ami elabo- 
rate (loscriptions, liis frequent richness and felicity of phrase, 
ami, above all, a certain gay ami social spirit, frequently re- 
mind ns of some of tlie ha[)[)iest traits of the author of 
Lalla Itookh. If lie were more uniformly careful and fastidi- 
ous in his diction, and aimed more at point and antithesis 
of style, the resemblance would be nearer. But trimness, 
smartness, and regularity arc Leigh Hunt’s aversion. I[c< 
aflocts “ harmonious discords,” and is ambitious to snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of art. 

Leigh Hunt has too many idiosyncracics and a little too 
much sulitlcty and rctincmeiit for the mob of readers. Tt is 
said, that a man who is but just in advance of his pupils, is 
the most effective teacher. It is the same witli the author. 
He sliould not be too far beyond the crowd, if lie desires to 
sway their sympathies and opinions. There arc wi iters of 
these times, who have exliibitcd perhaps greater force of style 
and vigour of thonght,but it would be dithcult to name any one 
who has surpassed Leigh Hunt in a delicate sense of the beau- 
tiful and the true, and a power of expressing tliosc subtle and 
remote images wbicb arc the despair of ordinary writers, and of 
giving to familiar things an as])ect of novelty and freslines^^ 

Nothing but Leigh llunt’s (lisintercsted and imlestructiblo 
love of trutli, and a naturally lively imagination, could have 
preserved him from despondency or despair in the midst of 
his great and manifold afllictions ; and it is truly delightful 
to observe, bow be continues to tlie last to turn to tlie suiin\ 
side of all things. He is just as full of hope and trustfulvK'ss 
as ever, and he looks round upon nature and upon man will' 
the same cordial sympathy and admiration that warmed In^ 
heart in youth. This is true religion — true virtue— true 
wisdom. 

In early life . Leigh Hunt was followed everywhere by tlie 
blood-honmls of party until he bad neither privacy nor peiieo 
even under bis own roof. He was bitterly bated and malii^ncd 
and persecuted in every way for tbosii opinions which are 
now professed by princes and prime ministers. He has lived 
down a tliousand lies. He vvlio was once ridiculed and 
jibusi'd as a Bad teal Befonaer and looked upon as a wretcli 
without a single principle of morality or religion, is now 
pensioned by a generous anjl eiiliglitened Government for 
past services in the cause of libeUvy, and is res[)ected by uH 
parties for his genius and bis virtue. If any of the cowardly 
gang of calumniators, tlie secret assassins of reputation, 
are now alive who once assailed him so bitterly and perso- 
veringly, wo should like to know what they say or think or 
that vast revolution of public opinion which has raised siion 
men as Ticigh Hunt so immeasurably above them, and iinhi' 
tiofi nil thpir ninliofnn.Tit wit and BilUnffs^ate abuse. 
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ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

Porn Died Reigns—George JII ^ IV. William IV. Vidujia. 

Allan Cunningliam never Avrotc any thing in verse in 
which he did not display more or less ot his poctic-al gonins, 
but his fame must rest upon liis songs alone, wliieh are in- 
stinct with tmth and nature. 

MRS. SOUTIfFA^ 

Bom 1786. Reujns— George JII., IV William IV Virtoria. 

One reason wliy Mrs. Soutliey is loss known to the pub- 
lic than L. E. L., or Mrs. Hcnians, is the modesty with 
which she has omitted her name from the title pages of Inn* 
several works. Many of the lovers of poetry have several of 
her smaller poems by lieart, though some of tbem may know 
not to whom they are indebted for the bcautifnl tlioughts and 
melodious sounds that haunt their hearts and ears. 

Her prose is occasionally a little inflated and ostentatious, a 
fault of which she is never guilty when she pours out luir 
soul in verso. Tier smaller poems an^ ])ei‘haps mon; truly 
characteristic of the best (lualitics of Iku* genius than her 
Jiioro ambitious efforts. No jiarent can rea<l licr (‘.x(|uisit(^ 
address To a Dying Infanf witliout emotion ; and imlecsl no 
man or woman with a liiimaii heart can fail to n'cogni/e its 
tmth and tenderness. 


JOHN WILSON, 

Born 1788. Reigm—George III , IV. William 7V Virioua. 

Wilson’s City of the Plague lias passages of cx({uisito pathos, 
JUid in his prose fictions he frequently unlocks the sacred 
source of sympathetic tears.” The liappiest s[)ecimens of his 
prose are wonderfully eloipiont and powerful.* Ills great me- 
rit os a poet consists in his fervid admiration of intellectual 
beauty — in the delicacy and spirituality of his fancy — his re- 
hgioiis love of nature, and nis delicate perception of her 
bust obvious charms — his deep domestic tenderness, and 
pure and elevated faith in the natural excellence of tlio 
lieiirt of man. Thougli Ins metro is occasionally somewhat 
deficient in strength and firmness, it is ahva3^s very sw eet and 
dowiiig. 


HENRY HART MIl.MAN, 

Bom 171)1. Reigns— George ni.y IV. William IV Yicioria. 

^ho poetry of Milman is somewhat too eold and stately, 
"ft his muse assumes a liigh tone of morality and wyll siis- 
it. His pages are sprinkled pretty thickly wdth heautifui 
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jincl brilliant imagery, but he does not often toucli the heart 
Ilis diction is elegant and his versification musical. 


THOMAS HOOD, 

1798— 7>jV<n84a. Jieiyns— George III, IV. William IV. Victona. 

Hood seemed satisfied to be regarded as the Prince of 
Punsters, though there are passages in his graver writings 
tliat show a far nobler order of genius than is required in 
tlie concoction of verbal quibbles. He had not only a very 
laro-e share of original wit and humour, but a tenderness 
anS delicacy of sentiment, and a fine feeling for the beautiful 
and the true, which his friends regret that he suppressed 
for the reputation of a mere joker. 

BRYAN WALLER PROCTOR. 

Proctor’s poetry has much pathos and gentle passion and 
delicacy and sweetnesk 


THOMAS NOON TALFOIJRD. 

Talfourd is not only an elegant poet, but an eloquent 
prose writer and a tasteful and subtle tritic. Of his trage- 
dy of Ton any living poet miglit l)e proud ; it is a truly 
classical production. 


SPRING. 


The fresh and joyous Spring at length is seen, 

And all tilings breathe of bliss. The youthful year 
Hath burst the barriers time and tempest rear ; 
And clotlied in vernal beauty, smiles serene 
The quick-reviving earth. Though long hath been 
The trance of Nature on the naked bier 
AVhere ruthless Winter mocked her slumbers drear, 
And rent with icy hand Her robes of green. 

At last Tis brightly broken ! Glossy trees. 
Resplendent meads and variegated flowers, 

Gleam in the sun, and tremble in the breeze ! 

And now with dreaming eye the poet sees 
Fair shapes of pleasure haunt romantic bowers, 
And laughing streamlets chase the flying hours ! 
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STANZAS. 


The radiant dawn, the year s fresh spring, 
New leaves and opening flowers, 

Are lovelier than the loveliest thing 
Tliat breathes of later hours. 

How beautiful the first sweet light 
To human features given, 

For infant innocence is bright 
With glory brought from Heaven ! 

The golden locks, the smooth fair face, 

The round limbs sleek and small, 

With witchery of unconscious grace 
The gazer’s heart enthral. 

A lovely and a loving child 
That smiles in sinless glee, 

Hath oft the sternest bi’east beguiled 
To s>veet idolatry. 

AVhen like a cherub from above, 

Tims smiled my own glad boy, 

^ly fond lieart overflowed with love, 

And almost ached with joy. 

And Oh ! his sister angels fair 
With all their winning ways 
Would make me quite forget that care 
Could darken mortal days. 

Tliose forms have passed beyond the seas, 
And now no more I hear 
bight laughs, like happy harmonics, 

From some diviner sphere. 

In silent rooms my slow tread wakes 
Fit sounds for sorrow’s mood ; 

Through my soul’s cloud no sunbeam breaks 
And home’s a solitude ! 

1840. 



CJEOIIGK SAND. 


A VERY Ir.w yours llu; writings of Mudaino T)iulevaiit 
(George Sand) were s])oken of in England with disgust and 
liorror. Not tliat tlic good people of England— that is to 
say not one in a million of them — had read the works ; they 
condemned them on mere hearsay as most books are jiidgi^d 
of by the multitude. But good translations have now madi' 
the Ijpglish familiar with her writings, and f\s a few leading- 
critics in spite of the prejudice against her have acknowledged 
the power of her intellect and the energy and eloquence 
of her style, the tide is beginning to turn in her favor, and 
nearly all confess that she is a woman of genius, though 
many qualify their admiration of her powers with a condeln- 
nation of the purposes to which she turns them. Her in- 
tentions are, no doubt, noble, but her favorite theories rcsport- 
ing marriage are such as, if acted U])on generally, would over- 
turn society and plunge us into savage life. Ovcr-retiiKniicnt 
in speculations of this kind always carries us back to rude 
nature and a state of moral cliaos. To all general rules fn 
the happiness of the greatest number there must ever be 
many exceptions, for frail man can never mould pci feet in- 
stitutions. But it is the mistake of enthusiastic retonuers to 
condemn existing institutions on account of those defect^ 
which could not be avoided by any system that would not 
introduce otlier evils greatly more numerous and more in- 
tolerable. The wonder is to see people of sucli breadth of 
view as Madame Dudevant fall into mistakes that seem to 
imply the most pitiful short-sightedness. But there is a ten- 
dency in genius of the imaginative order to concentrate for 
the occasion all its powers of observation on one single ob- 
ject of good or evil. For the time it sees nothing else. TIun 
U ousseau and Shelley and George Sand take a partial or 
one-sided view of the institutions of society and fall info 
errors which the multitude of less gifted minds instinctive]} 
avoid. In those great questions of morals which interest tt'I 
mankind, common feeling, common sense, and general ex- 
perience are loss likely to mislead us than the most inge- 
nious theories of individual, genius. ■ 

Though Madame Dudevant intends no evil, but on tie' 
contrary aims, however Quixotically, at rendering the re 
lations of society more perfect, the question of the pn’' 
priety of dissolving at pleasure tlie marriage contract is tee 
delicate a one to be laid before the ordinary race of 
novel readers, especially when those who turn free thinKm;- 
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iito free acting, avo represented as model people. ]\)pc's 
^;ioisa was scarcely too free in her sentiments for the mo- 
Icrn Socialists*. 

Let wealth, let honor, wait the we<ldcd dame, 

August her deed and sacred be her fame ! 

Bel’ore true passion all those views remove. 

Fame, wealth, and honor what .are you to love ? 

This sort of clap-trap is too often effective with the young; 
hut tlie united sense of different nations, the gathered wisdom 
of nges has pronounced that principles of this nature if carried 
into action, would utterly destroy the happiness of mankind. 

It is tlie same in politics as in morals : tlie principle of liber- 
ty carried to an excess is self-destroyed, and is succeeded by 
licentiousness and anarchy. 

Putting aside all reference to some of her erroneous the- 
ories, IMadamc lAulevant is a very admirable writer and the 
most intellectual French woman of her age. She has, how- 
besides her errors as a writer, some eccentricities of con- 
duct as a woman, and in England wo suspect her male attire 
and ell eroot would excite a good deal of horror in tpiiet circles. 
Slio lias left her husband and mixes more freely in malo 
society tluin that of her own sex. Her liusband is a didl 
[tlaiii matter-of-fact country gentleman, and as he is (jiiite in- * 
cnpaldo of appreciating such a woman’s better (jualities or of 
iiiakiipj^ any sort of allowance for her eccentricities, it was not 
wrylikelyi considering Madame Hudevants free opinions, 
tliat two such opposite natun^s could rcnuiin very long togc- 
tlier However, they continued to live under tlio same 
roof For eig^lit years, whicli was more than was expected by 
tliosc who knew anytliing of the parties. 

Tho London periodicals notice with liigh praise Madamo 
iHidcvaut’s last publication entitled ‘‘ FmneoUe le Cha7npiF 
k is a three act comedy said to be full of a sweet home feeling ; 
more quiet and domestic in its character than any of her no- 
rols. Oddly enough this domestic drama, full of chaste mo- 
and simple nature, has delighted the volatile and impas- 
''ioned Frencli nation. Jt has been acted upon the stage 
than a hundred times and still biings crowded and 
audiences. The play is said to have no conventional 
points, to give no opportunities for starts and screams 
'*^<1 “damnable faces,” and yc-t it pleases the Parisians, 
tlioiigh from what we hear of it, we fear it would he thought 
time even by a London audience. We should as soon have 
j-^pocted tliat a novel like the Vicar of Wakefield would 
a household book in Paris, as that a quiet domestic 
^kama should delight our mercurial neighbours. 
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The following sonnets addressed to George Sand arc U 
Mrs. Browning ^ 
TO GEORGE SAND. 

A DESIRE. 

Thou Urge brained woman and large hearted man, 

Self-called George Sand ! whose soul, amid the lions 
Of thy tumultuous senses, moans deliance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits can . 

I vvouhl some wild miraculous thunder ran 
Above the applauded circus, in appliance 
Of thine own nobler nature’s strength and science, 

Drawing two pinions, white as wings of swan, 

From tliy strong shoulders, to amaze the place 
With holier light 1 That thou to woman’s claim, 

And man’s, might join beside the angel’s grace 
Of a pure genius sanctilicd from blame, 

’rill child and maiden pressed to thine embrace, 

'To kiss n})on thy lips a stainless fame. 

A RECOGNITION. 

True genius, hut tiuc woman ! dost deny 
Thy woman’s nature with a manly scorn, 

And break away the gauds and armlets worn 
By weaker women in captivity ? 

Ah vain denial ! tliat revolted cry 
Is sobbed in by a woman’.s voice forlorn 
Thy woman’s hair, my sister, all imshorii 
Floats back dishevelled strength in agony. 

Disproving thy man’s name. And while before 
The world thou burnest in poetic fire, 

We see thy woman-heart beat cverniore 

Through the large flame. Beat purer, heart, and higher, 

’fill God unsex thee on the spirit shore ; 

'To which alone uusexing, purely a.spire. 

These are fine Sonnets, though they have more masculine 
strength in them than feminine sweetness. The two quaii- 
tics are only to be combined, it seems, in the very hiuhest 
order of genius. Joanna Baillie affords another example of 
a female author writing strongly, hut with a want of delicacy 
and softness. These qualities were eminently conspicuous 
in Felicia Hemans, but then she wanted vigour. 
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DEATH AND THE WARRIOR 


[The following poem was written as an illustration of an engraving by R. 
Dafijloy, Es<i,, in the second edition of a work entitled “ Death's Doings'' Death 
m rc'jtn'sented as in the act of placing a helmet on the head of a young war- 
iior, ^^llo is standing at the door of a tent, while a female is winding a scarf 
rr, 1111(1 his arm. A horse capaiisoned, military emblems, &c,, are seen in the 
biick-ground.] 


I. 

The warrior’s soul is kindling now 
AVith wildly blending fires ; 

He fondly breathes each raptured vow 
That faithful lovo inspires ; 

J3ut not those soothing words alone 
Arrest the maiden’s ear, 

For young ambition’s loftier tone 
Awakes the throb of fear ! 

II. 

They hear the war-notes on the gale, 
Before the tent they stand ; 

His form is clad in glittering mail, 

The sword is in his hand ; 

Her scarf around his arm is twined, 

Love’s silken chain and spell, — 

Ah ! would that mortal skill could bind 
' The links of life as well ! 

III. 

Tlio battle-steed is waiting nigh, 

Nor brooks his lord’s delay. 

And eager troops are trampling by. 

And wave their banners gay ; 

Nor boding dream, nor bitter care. 

In tliat proud host is found, 

While echoing through the startled air 
The cheering trumpets sound ! 

IV. 

The maid with mingled pride and grief, 
Faint hopes and^trembling fears, 

Still gazes on the gallant chief 
Through dim impassioned tears ; 
lie sees but victory’s laurel wreath,' 

And love’s unfading flame. 

Nor thinks how soon the form of Death 
May cross the path of fame I 

c r 

4 
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V. 

“ A last farewell — a last embrace — 

And now for Glory s plain r 
Those parting accents left a trace 
Of frenzy on her brain ; 

And when the warrior's helm was brought 
To crown his forehead fair, 

Alas ! the shuddering maiden thought 
Twas Death that placed it there ! 


WOMAN. 


I. 

In Childhood, like a lambkin wild with joy, 

As innocent and free and far more fair— 

In Girlhood, fawn-like, with a timid air,* 

And purity that shrinks from all alloy, 

Even as tna delicate plant whose small leaves coy 
Close at a touch ; — pd all beyond compare 
With other excellency however rare, 

In her full Womanhood ! Not as the toy 
Of the male trifler, but- the faithful wife. 

The careful mother, the kind nurse or friend. 

The civilizer sweet of social life. 

Whose eye can check the bold, the bad can mend, 
With beautiful rebuke ; who stills all strife. 

And cheers our day, and fits us for its end. 
ii. 

Talk not to me of man's free-heartedness— 

'Tis selfish all — a mask — another name 
For thirst of power or avarice of fame. 

Seek truth and love — the will to soothe and bless — 
In Woman's finer nature ! In distress 
Of soul or circumstance, when others blame. 

Avoid or scorn us, she is still the same. 

Or clings more closely in her fond caress. 

Angel of Earth !. Dear MiniStress divine ! 

Whose faith is the religion of the heart. 

Whose rites are deeds of love I All words of mine 
But mock thy worth. When other lights depart, 
Thy sweet fixed star in cloudiest hours can give 
A charm to life, and make us dare to live ! 
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ON THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

“ As for operas, they arc essentially too absurd and extravagant to mention- 
Whenever I go to an opera, I.leave my sense and reason at the door with my 
half-guinea, and deliver myself up to my eyes and ears.”— 


When the Italian Opera was first introduced into Eng- 
land, about the latter end of the seventeenth century, its 
dramatic absurdities were perpetually ridiculed by men of 
taste. Addison devoted several numbers of the Spectator to 
the subject, and remarked, that the success of the opera had 
caused it to be laid down as a general rule, “ that nothing 
that is not nonsense is capable of being well set to music.^ 
Lord Chesterfield subsequently observed that Metastasio at- 
tempted a very dangerous innovation. “ He tried,^^ said the 
noble critic, ‘‘ gently to throw some sense^ into his operas; 
but it did not take.^' If Italian operas are more popular at 
this day in London than the plays of Shakespeare, it is not 
on account of their dramatic merits, but their exquisite 
music, the accompanying glittering dresses and gorgeous de- 
corations, and the wanton ballet with which the entertain- 
ments are concluded. These attractions, combined with the 
charm M'hich John Bull invariably discovers in every thing 
foreign and expensive in the arts, has secured them a degree 
of success which works of far higher pretension, and ad- 
dressed more to the mind than to the senses, have often 
failed to obtain. 

One of the admirers of the Italian Opera, in the course of 
bis defence of this species of amusement, makes the follow 
mg observation : — 


1 cople, it is said, do not mnrder each other in duett, nor do they swoon in 
('(uknza ; It IS therefofe absurd to make so preposterous an application of an art 
'vniofi professes to imitate nature ! In this objection the distinction between 
pUyMcal and artificial imitation is lost sight ot; llie same objection mieht 
^’0/)ffered to the poetry of Homer, the landscapes of Claude’ 
nc Venus dc Medicis, none of which are to be found in nature.” ' 


. Tlie objection, as far as the Opera alone is concerned, 
we 1 founded. When a man, supposed to be worked 
«P, like Shakespeare's Moor, for example, into a terrible 
empest of jealousy and rage, turns towards the audience, 
of whirlwind of his passion into a series 

fvo7 1 T^^vers, presents such an abrupt con- 

^ between the sublime and the ridiculous, that a*se- 
c 1 er shock to reason and common sense can hardly be 
ceived. The dramatic illusion is at once destroyed. 

imagination to support it. The 
may continue to be gratified, but not the mind. In 
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Shakespeare’s dramas^ on the other hand, an actor may 
represent nature to the life. If he be told of some hideous 
calamity, he is either struck mute with horror, or he gives 
vent to his agony in some brief and passionate exclamation. 
But in the Italian Opera he would be as musical as a dying 
swan. Kegarding the Opera only as a species of drama, its 
absurdities are so monstrous that it seems idle to explain 
them. What shoidd we think of poor old Lear lifting his 

S discrowned head against the pitiless storm, less unkind 
his daughters, and singing an elaborate composition of 
Rossini’s, accompanied bv a crowded orchestra ? We are to 
recollect also how rarely the sense, when there happens to be 
any, is scrupulously attended to by the musical composer. 
Tlie pleasantry oi Addison on this subject may bo applied 
to most of the operas of the present day. “ I have known,'' 
says ho, “ the word ‘ and! pursued through the whole gamut, 
have been entertained with many a melodious ‘ the, and 
have heard the most beautiful graces, quavers, and divisions 
bestowed upon ‘ tJieny ‘ /or,' and ‘ from^ to the eternal 
honour of our English particles.” 

The remark that the objection to the Opera, of a want of 
nature, may be offered with equal justice to ‘‘ the poetry of 
Homer, the landscapes of Clauefo, or the Venus de Medicis,” 
is not correct. These are specimens of perfect art ; and 
the prfection of art is nature. The supposition that objects 
of high art are not in nature is a great mistake. It is absurd 
to suppose that the characters of a drama or an heroic poem 
are out of nature, merely because we have no historical evi- 
dence of their existence, or because wo may happen to hayo 
met with no persons in real life who are in all respects their 
exact counterparts. The great artist, whether in poetry, or 
painting, or sculpture, copies general and not individual 
nature. The protrait of Othello is not that of an individual ; 
it is the representation of human nature under the influenco 
of a powerful passion. We do not ask whether Claude’s pic- 
tures literally represent some particular landscapes, but whe- 
ther they illustrate or correspond with that general idea 
which external nature leaves upon the mind. So it is with 
the Medicean Venus. It would be ridiculous to conclude 
that it is impossible such a work could bo true to nature, be- 
cause it was not copied from an inilividual model. As the 
whole civilized world is enchanted with that matchless statue, 
it may be taken as a proof that its consistency with our no- 
tions of perfect female beauty is the cause of such unive^al 
admiration ; and that these notions are in some way or other 
derived from nature, will hardly bo disputed. , . 

We arrive at trutli through the medium of the imaginatioB' 
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If a j^aintcr were to represent things as they really are^ he 
would represent them falsely. This is no paradox ; though 
it may sound like one. Ho would throw aside, for instance 
tlio iUusions of perspective and bring out distant objects as 
larf^ely and distinctly as the nearest. All objects are repre- 
sented by the imitative arts, not by rule and measurement — 
not as they really are— not even as they ajypear to the igno- 
rant and the dull, but as they are seen by the intellectual and 
tiio imaginative, who have finer perceptions and are more 

observant. 

Mr. Galt, in the preface to his story of “The Stolen Child,'' 
anticipates the objections of the critics to certain improha- 
hiUlles, and exults in the reply that the story is founded on 
fad If I understand him rightly, ho also takes credit to 
liiinself for having studied individual and local, instead of 
fjcneral nature. But great artists are not such servile copy- 
ists. A study of individual models is the A. B. C. of their 
profession. It prepares them for the study of general nature 
anil for original combinations. A painter is no more required 
to stop at these models tliaii to confine himself to sepa- 
rate limbs or features. The word invention, as applied to the 
iiaitiitivG arts, means nothing that is in opposition to truth. 
Mr. (lalt, painfully conscious of tho improbabilities of his 
own story, takes occasion to tell us “ that when we hear a 
critic loquacious about tho improbabilities of a tale, wo 
may rely upon it that tho said critic is a green-horn !" 
He who is on his oath as a witness, is at liberty to 
startle us with strange and particular truths opposed to our 
goncral opinions and experience, but the painter and the 
poet are bound to preserve an air of probability, or a certain 
degree of consistency even in their most imaginative produc- 
tions. A surveyor who has to report upon the height, length 
and breadth of hills and vallies, may surprise us with his lite- 
ral truths ; but the painter is to represent things not as they 
are, but as they appear. His aim is verisimilitude only. He 
to preserve a truth of illusion. Ho is not to shock or perplex 
us mtli the odd freaks and accidents of nature. If he should take 
a fancy to a cloud precisely in the shape of an officer with a 
cockcilhat and sword, bowing to an old woman with kettle in 
Irer band, and insert it in his landscape, wc should laugh at 
Ids justification on the ground of,triith, though he were to bring 
a hundred witnesses to pro\^ that he had only represented an 
actual occurrence. Su^ a copy from nature would be un- 
'>^(ihraL The painter in words is bound by tho same rules 
^ Ibe painter in colours. 

. hoots and painters, with that jealousy of science which 
pociiliar to imaginative minds, have bitterly complained 
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that the triumphs of art are now in imminent danger of be- 
ing neglected and undervalued. Science is intruding on 
the domain of art. The painter gives wav to the mechani- 
cian. Genius is rendered useless. We alude to the inven- 
tion of Daguerreotype.* Any smart fellow with the aid of 
the necessary machinery may produce effects with the sun s 
golden finger surpassing in fidelity the inspired pencil of a 
Kubens or a Raffaclle. 

But after all, science, be its progress what it may, and the 
greater the better, can never contract the sphere of the ima- 
gination. It may lessen for a while the profits of the artist, 
but genius must be genius still and as rare as ever. The 
work of true genius will always command the applause and 
reverence even of that multitude who may prefer in point 
of economy or exactness the cheaper and easier results of 
science. The Dutch school of minute and servile fidelity, 
will suffer more by the mechanical contrivances which fur- 
nish faC"similes of nature than those higher and nobler de- 
partments of art in which the soul of the painter is breath- 
ed upon the canvass. The hand of high genius will always 
work a peculiar charm that no machineiy can rival. Mira- 
cles are nobler than discoveries. They are better proofs ot 
spiritual power. In a few years all science becomes common 
— ^genius never ! No one is astonished that school-boys in- 
herit the science of Newton. Science forces itself on multi- 
tudes who can soon look back and laugh at the ignorance of 
men once idolized for their wondrous extent of knowledge. 
But the poet of a thousand years still maintains his station. 
No school-boy of even the nineteenth century can laugh at 
the pretensions of a Homer. ^ ^ 

A writer in one of the public journals appears to tmnK 
that Pasta’s influence on the passions of an audience, wtiicn 
equals, in his estimation, the simpler way of Siddons, is a 
proof that the Italian Opera is quite as natural as the regular 
drama. I shall not stop to inquire whether his 
the effect produced by the former in the operas of Metastasio 
has equalled the force of the latter in her representation o 
the characters of Shakespeare, be really well-founded, (tnoug 
I may observe, in passing, that I greatly doubt it,) but ev 


♦ Though Daguerreotype drawing Wnot en art, it demands considcr^hlM 
1 — — T ,a ^ subtle thing to deal with. The rapm i , 
. ® offrantions. 


and caution in the handling. Light is a o - 7— 

exactness of this mode of producing portraits are its chief j^ain 

sitter is not fatigued. The work is done as by a stroke tenuates 

the artist here is no flatterer, nor is he a caricaturist. He ^ of » 


tne artist nere is no naiterer, nor uo » uamjatuiwu. ^ « 

nor sets down aught in malice. He smoothes not a ^ are. 


queen. He exaggerates not a 


charm. 


the portrait is an ugly one, it is the fault of our features, and not a 
bkiJl in the artist— the servant of the sun. 
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allowing, for the sake of the argument, that such may be 
the case, I stiU think, that It by no means settles the wint 
at issue. I am far from maintaining that the Italian Opera 
with all Its various adjuncts, cannot be turned into a means 
of stimng deep emotions, when supported by the magnifi- 
cent arting and enchanting voice of the great Queen of the 
Lyric Drama. Though the truth of action on the stage is 
outraged by a lyrical accompaniment, the alliance is not in- 
Jotious to the music ; and the sway of music over the pas- 
sions IS universally adinitted. We are therefore to consider 
whether the power and popularity of the Opera should be 
attributed to its musical or to its dramatic merits • for it is 
by no means to be taken for granted that its results are in- 
variably denved from the combination of both. The power 
ot music IS often independent of its accidental acconlpani- 
ments. Eve^ one must have met with many instances in 

which, though feeble and inflated expres.sions have been sot 

to natural and pathetic music, the latter has still had its legi- 
timate eftect in spite of the connection. So the truth and 
nature of the music of an Opera may, in particular passagL 
niiinph over the incongruity of its accompaniments ; buf f 
think It hardly possible that this enchantment or illusion 
should bo sustained unbroken through a variety of scenes 

far the genius of such an actress as Pasta might sometimes 

which 1 have 

attributed to the Opera. Her own abundance of nature might 
n some instances, supph- the want of it in the Opera, and cover’ 

Si Such a Napoleon-like spirit 

iij,ht pass over Alpine obstructions in the realms of art as 
rftuey were level ground. She is a mighty conqueror-!^ 

tare L ^and that caL up na- 

and awakens the noble.st associations, even amidst the 

reas“oMtf aud fashion. It is more 

au(iien!i» t ^ attribute the movements of passion in the 
? h n*m ° -d the beauty of the mi 

ITie ri*"- 1 ® dramatic action or poetry of the Opera. 

«onarw?ml iL of nature in his own soul, may occa- 
with thelrro • greatest incongruities, 

•iefy the dtan^ f a time 
«ents. unnatiual accompani- 

e^'quisite soiijo ® rais^ and the heart moved by 

I'lendour cnm^“j the magical effect of pageantry and 
'ae associatfoi^rfL '^^^i ‘^rat mysterious feeling which 
ation of thousands of human beings in the same 
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enjoyment invariably excites, it is wonderfiil how electri- 
cal IS the slightest stroke of nature, pel how even tlic 
hiintest resemblance of truth may bo mistaken for the rea- 
lity. Thus, therefore, the success of the Opera, assisted as 
it has been by such unrivalled harmony — ^by dramatic action 
sometimes so natural and true as to hoodwink a large portion 
of an audience to the absurdity of its connection with the 
music— by the lascivious ballet— by many other sensual ex- 
citements and associations — and lastly, by the sovereign sway 
of fashion which has enlisted the vanity of the multitiido 
in its flivor.— affords no proof whatever of the justice of its 
pretensions to the favorable judgment of the critic when tho 
propriety of its heterogeneous combinations becomes tho 
subject of dispute. Thousands attend the Opera who tako 
no real interest either in the music or tho acting, but who 
would dread the charge of vulgarity or a want of taste, 
should they ackowledp their secret sentiments. It is tho 
most aristocratic of all public amusements. It has always 
been conspicuously supported by our own nobility, and m 
other countries it has been rendered of the first importanco 
to courtiers and men of rank and fashion by tho direct 
patronage of government and tho superintendence of kiiii^s 
and princes. In England tho high price of tickets excludes 
tho vulgar, so that wio possession of a box at the Opera ia 
regarded as an evidence both of wealth and of refinement. 
Thus it is very easy to accoimt for tho popularity of the Opera 
without any admission of its truth and nature. Ninety in every 
hundred oi those who attend tho Italian Opera, in England, 
neither understand tho language of the dialogue nor the beauty 
of the music. Even those who can read and speak Italian, 
cannot follow it on tho stage when conjoined with music, and 
tho music itself is often so elaborate, that none but tutored 
ears can fully appreciate its merits. Still, however, as tbero 
is always a kind of enchantment in music, even when it is but 
va<niely understood, and as it produces that state or mood ot 
mind which is most susceptible of emotion, these influences, 
combined with tho adventitious aids already adverted to, 
sometimes produced those effects upon an audience wbicn 
have been mistaken for a proof of the truth and nature o 
Opera and its equality with the legitimate Drama. 

Voltaire and others have ^tempted to trace a resembian^ 
between tho Italian Opera and the lyric drama of tho 
but even if this resemblance were more obvious than it rea | 
is, tho opposers of tho Opera could still maintain their groun , 
for the ancients might err in a point of taste as well as 

moderns. , . ug. 

Augustus Schlegel, however, lias maintained that 
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trays tlio most complete ignorance of the spirit of classical 
antiquity to compare the opera with the ancient drama. 

It is conjectured tliat the opera had its rise among the Pro- 
vencals in those times of ignorance and barbarism, on which 
we look back with no other view than to estimate the pro- 
(Tress of improvement. 

The QimHerly Review, under the reign of Gifford, in an 
able article on dramatic Literature, observes : — 

“ Thoup:h the ItiUians may be said to have completely failed in dramatic coni- 
poMtiou, tJicy may claim the honor of having invented that incongruous compound 
of music, decoration and dance, the Modern Opera— a species of eiitcrtainincnt 
fully characteristic of the frivolity of the age which is capable of preferring a 
bijcctacle, where sense and propriety are sacrificed to sound, to such productions 
:is Macbeth and Othello, when elucidated by the genius of a Kemble or a Sid- 
dons” 

Schlcgel describes the Opera as an instance of “ the anar- 
chj of the arts.'' Its “ fairy world,” he says,“ is not peopled 
j)y real men, but by a singular land of singing creatures !" 
lie seems to be of Addison’s opinion, that tho sense of tho 
Opera, when there is any, is of no importance, as it must bo 
lost in the music. The language being foreign is no disad- 
vantage, and the words wliicli contain tlie greatest number 
of open vowels, and distinct accents for I’ccitative, are tbo 
best.” 

Hazlitt is equally caustic in his remarks upon this species 
of entertainment : — 

“ The Opera, from its constant and powerful appeals to the senses, by ima- 
sound, and motion, is well calculated to amuse or stimulate the intel- 
Ici'tuiil languor of those classes of society, on whose support it immediately dc- 
This is its highest ai>n, and its upiu’opriatc use. But, without the aid 
ot liiMU’ious pomp, wluit can there be to interest in this merely artiticial vehicio 
of show, and dance, and song, which is purposely constructed so as to lull every 
clFort of the understanding and feeling of the heart m tho soft, soothing clfcmi- 
>iiiov of sensual enjoyment? The Opera Muse is not a beautiful virgin who can 
iiojie to cliarm by simplicity and sensibility ; but a tawdry courtesan, who, when 
lici j)aint and patches, her rings and jewels arc stripped oif, can excite only dis- 
trust and ridicule.” 

bcigli Hunt has justly ridiculed in his “ Companion" tho 
introduction on the stage of a singing Earl of Derby, singing 
foot-guards and a warbling sheriff. To go back again a little 
'vitli my authorities, which I shall not pretend to quote in 
their regular order, Lord Karnes, in his Elements of Criticism, 
jn his chapter on “ congruity and propriety,” observes, that 
‘ the most gorgeous apparel, however improper in tragedy, is 
^ot unsuitable to Opera actors * the truth is, an Opera is a 
niighty fine thing ; out as it deviates f rom nature in its capi- 
circuTnstances, we look not for nature and propriety in 
those which are accesso^.’' Lord Lyttleton, in his Persian 
otters, has a pleasant fling at the Opera, where in the cha- 
’'Vfter of a Persian he inquires, who is singing on the stage ? 
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The reply is, J ulius Caesar. What, says he in return, was 
Caesar Famous for singing ? Pope personified and attacked the 
Opera in verse. 

“ When lo ! a harlot form soft sliding by 
With mincing step, small voice, and languid eye ; 

Foreign her air, her robe’s discordant pride 
In patchwork fluttering, and her head aside ; 

By singing peers upheld on either hand, 

She tripped and laughed, too pretty much to stand ; 

Cast on the prostrate Nine a scornful look 
And thus in quaint recitative spoke : 

‘ 0 Cara! Cara /’ silence all that train ; 

Joy to gi'eat Chaos ! let division reign ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ # # 

But soon, ah ! soon, rebellion will commence. 

If music meanly borrows aid from sense." 

^ I should be ashamed to depreciate the real power and de- 
iightfulness of music ; but when its votaries attempt, as they 
have done, to make “ odious comparisons, I feel disposed to 
exercise an honest discrimination, and to confess that as an 
imitative art, it cannot possibly compete with poetry or paint- 
ing. Sound can only imitate sound, but words can represent 
the most subtle and complicated thoughts, and colours can 
preserve with perfect fidelity and clearness all the peculiari- 
ties of a landscape; or the features, the expression, the air and 
the attitude of a face and form. These magical and mighty 
triumphs are achieved by intrinsic power, unassisted and 
alone. But without the aid of poetry how small is the power 
of music as an imitative art ? Unaccompanied by this inter- 
preter, it is almost unintelligible. It is true that like one 
who speaks to us in an unknown tongue, it may contrive to 
make us sensible as to whether it is sad or merry, tranquil or 
excited, and awaken a sympathetic feeling or sensation ; but 
it can convey no deterniinate ideas to the mind like those 
presented to us by the painter or the poet. Music is, upon 
the whole, far less intellectual than the other fine arts. It is 
indeed exquisitely delightful ; but so also is. ‘‘ a steam of rich 
distilled perfumes.” The chief intellectual charm or power of 
music is the effect of association, and this, by no means an 
intrinsic or peculiar merit, it possesses in common with all 
natural objects and with every thing that addresses itself to 
the senses. A particular tree or flower, or a familiar flavor 
or scent, may call up as mafiy ^nd as sweet associations. 
The music that draws tears from the sternest eye when linked 
with some tender circumstance or emotion, peculiar to the 
hearer, may be listened to by another individual of even 
greater sensibility with either the most perfect indifference 
or only a vague sensual pleasure. The airs that stir a whole 
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nation with patriotic emotions, may be meaningless and in- 
cftcctire m a different land. This is not the ease with naint- 
,„g; It speaks a universal language : and it is almost the 
same with poetry. The check upon the universality of the 
latter from the necessity of translation is a mere accidental 
circumstance. It is not from a similar cause that the power of 
music IS so limited. Musical tones are like the painter’s co- 
lors and arc the same in London as in Paris, they are not 
ailcctcd by the Babylonian curse. ^ 

Some musical composers have endeavoured to convey defi- 
mto ideas to their au^ence : but except in the mere imitation 
of natural sounds, they have, I believe, always failed If a 
tJiousand persons were desired to interpret the precise mean- 
ing oi anew musical composition that trusted for its effect 
entirely to its intrinsic power of expre.s.sion, and was unac- 
companied by words and unconnected with particular associa-’ 
tions, the listeners would not be more numerous than the 
opinions. Ihev might all agi-ee that the music vms rnclan- 
clioly or cheorful, .simple or scientific, but this would be the 
extent of tlieir unanimity. They might easily concur as to its 
general character, but not as to its particular meaning 
1 fear that these remarks will not only be unpopular 
l)ut offensive. Many of the votaries of music are^so bi- 

f i ‘-I'®’*' temperament, 

at they have no toleration for those daring freethinker^ 
|ro either doubt or deny the supposed attributes of their 

Let me, however, give music its just praise. It cannat 
dejitied vlewf ; but still it obtains, by whatever 
nurans, a powerful influence on the passions. It kindles the 
nagmation, and softens and subdues the heart. Of all sen- 

those influ- 

nces which operate immediately on the intellect, and by 

it exercises through the thin 

•M,"*!!; S ‘I'?. «ll'“lri 1« in u» early put o( this 

^ect not in n f 1 produce an ef- 

be tn r- superior." If nothing 
'lividua met? ^ “ nature that is not the servile copy of in- 

is right; and 

not thfoal^ ^ this is 

more TL . ® perfection of art is nature, and nothing 
•ovelinpQt, exquisite and refined conceptions of female 
tnie to I p *'1 the mind of a Raffaelle are as 

n Teniero t"® vulgar and literal representations of 

A he characteristic ditference in the productions 
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of these two artists consists not in the degree of nature 
which they embody; hut in the kind or order of it. Raffaelle 
selects, generalizes, and combines his materials with con- 
summate taste and a noble feeling for the beautiful and sub- 
lime. Teniers is content to copy nature in her humblest 
forms, and depends more upon nis fleshly vision than his 
inward eye. But that high truth which men of genius 
arrive at through the imagination, is as much a portion 
of nature as the meanest detail that is obvious to the ordinary 
spectator. A great artist views not objects with a microscopic 
eye, nor subjects them to rule and measurement, nor confines 
his studies to individual forms or accidental circumstances ; 
but generalizes his notions of beauty, and gathers a store of 
glorious images from the wide range of nature. Thus it may 
often happen that a common observer, who is ignorant of the 
loss obvious charms of nature, may fancy her surpassed on 
the artist's canvas, because, less favored than her worshipper 
and representative, he has not seen her in her secret places 
nor imbibed the breath and spirit of her beauty. They wlio 
have studied nature with a poet's or a painter's reverence, 
have never been guilty of the almost blasphemous supposi- 
tion that she is to bo excelled by the work of mortal hands. 
The most imaginative conceptions of beauty are nothing but 
the reflection thrown upon tlie mind by the actual loveliness 
of nature. Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, that we can 
no more form an idea of beauty superior to nature tlian we 
can form an idea of a sixth sense, or any other excellence out of 
the limits of the human mind. Burke has also maintained that 
the power of imagination is incapable of producing anything 
absolutely new, and that it can only vary those ideas which 
it has received from the senses. To praise the For- 
narina of Raflaelle or the landscapes of Claude on account 
of their out-doing nature, is a mockery of art. In both in- 
stances a competent judge recognises that perfect truth and 
consistency which never could exist in any work of art that 
was “ not to be found in nature." That which is out of na- 
ture must bo unnatural. There may bo mysteries in a re- 
ligious creed above human reason, but there is no excellence 
in art which is above nature. 

“ Nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes tliat mean so o’er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
Wliicli nature makes.” ^ , 

Winter's Tale. 

Ho who says he has met with no living form so lovely as 
the Fornarina or the Venus de Medicis, adduces no proo 
that such loveliness is inconsistent with actual nature. Many 
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a lover has rcco^ized a far finer form in the first sweet con- 
queror of his heart. Much depends upon the tone and 
cliaracter of the observer s mind. A poet or a painter sees 
a great deal more in a figure or a landscape than a pedant or 
a mathematician. Love and enthusiasm and sensibility have 
a wonderful effect upon the eye, and enable it to discover a 
thousand graces that escape a cold and phlegmatic observer. 

Love gives a previous seeing to the eye. 

Lord Byron was so stmek with the superiority of living 
nature to the noblest works of art, that in his Bon Juan he 
calls the whole class of sculptors “ a race of mere impostors.” 

“ I’ve seen much finer women ripe and real 
Than all the nonsense of their stone iilciU. 

I’ll tell you why I say so, for ’tis just 
One should not rail without a decent cause : 

There was an Irish lady, to whose bust 
I ne’er saw justice done, and yet she was 
A frequent model ; and if e’er she must 
Yield to stern Time and Nature’s wrinkling laws, 

They will destroy a face which mortal thought 
Ne’er compassed, nor less mortal chisel wrought.” 

Tlie blank verse of the regular drama has been thought 
l)y some critics to bo as open to objection as the singing at 
tlie Opera. But even supposing for a moment that they 
are both inconsistent with truth and nature, the latter is, at 
all events, far more so than the former. Then why defend 
the greater sin by the lesser ? Dr. Johnson used to repeat 
with approbation the remark of some unknown critic, that 
blank verse is verse only to the eye, and that there are 
very few reciters of blank verse who enable the hearer to 
say where the lines end or begin. I do not admit that 
the blank verse of Shakespeare interferes in the slightest 
<lcgree with that illusion* or vmisemhlance on the regular 
stage which is so constantly interrupted or destroyed by tho 
singing at tho Opera. In the first place, dramatic verso 
js not like heroic verso. It is freer and more flexible 
jn its construction, and approaches almost as nearly to col- 
loquial language as does well-written prose. The mind 
of the hearer is never shocked by its improbability, as 
It is by the singing of warriors and sagos on all pos- 
sible occasions, whether jbrivial or important. Who can 
lorbear to smile when he* hears some oloody veteran de- 
tailing his plans or breathing out his last breath upon the 
oold of battle in a flourish of quavers? 

hi real life, men unconsciously measure out ^ and har- 
^oonizo their language, and in this way adapt it to their 
^^vcral circumstances. Their sentences, with a very slight 
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alteration, would often make tolerable blank-verso. When 
a man addresses a large assembly of his fellow- creatures upon 
some solemn and important occasion, his words are better 
chosen and his sentences more euphonious thm when ho is 
giving some ordinary domestic directions to his servants, or 
talking over the frivolous intelligence of the day ; and this 
is not always an indication of a desire of display, but in 
fact more frequently arises from the deep interest whicli 
the speaker takes in his cause or subject. It is the same 
in the private circle. Our tones are graver and our words 
more measured when we wish to be impressive or are la- 
bouring with weighty thoughts. When a person of sensibility 
is detailing his sorrows and misfortunes, how soft and slow 
is his utterance, how smooth and rythmical are his cadences ! 
His voice is subdued into a gentle tliough querulous mur- 
mur like that of the “ complaining brooks.'' How musical 
are a lover’s words ! Shakespeare attends to these matters 
with “ a learned spirit." In his comic scenes he often allows 
the verse to run into ordinary and irregular prose. Ilis 
clowns speak like clowns ; but when a king speaks, it is witli 
that majestic measurement of his wnrds whicli we look for 
in the representative of dignity and power. Tims tlicrc is 
nothing out of nature or that serves to destroy the dramatic 
illusion in the blank verse of Shakespeare, but there is no 
authority or precedent in real life for the conjunction of mu- 
sic and action in the Lyric drama. 


SONNET. 


Lady — when life is desolate and drear, 

How sweet to weep, if charms like thine beguile 
Wild passion’s strife and wake tlic soothing tear 1 
Benign consoler ! at thy pensive smile 
Calm piety and trusting faith prevail 
O’er sorrow’s madness ; hope's rekindled beam 
The dull gloom cheers, and peace, so wont to fail, 

Steals o’er the troubled spirit like a dream ! 

A cloud is on my heart, — ^yet, foncfly now 
I gaze on thee, nor brcatlie one murmuring sigh;— 
There is a grace upon thy placid brow, 

A soul of beauty in thine azure eye, 

Blent with a- holy meekness in thine air. 

That speak not of the earth, and shame the fiend, Despair . 



ON STRONG WRITING. 


About a^quarter of a centiuy ago, personal hostility and 
the language of Billingsgate were introduced into literature. 
But writers capable of something better soon grew ashamed 
of this mode of warfare, when they saw themselves surpassed 
liy brainless blackguards. Even these detestable mouth- 
pieces of malice and falsehood, have at last been silenced, 
by the improved feeling of the public. We now rarely 
tind an editor of a review or a newspaper assailing pri- 
vate character ; though still hero and there a fellow whoso 
head is turned by a too lively consciousness of the power 
to wound or irritate which the press sometimes places 
in even the feeblest and filthiest hands, is seen to play 
fantastic tricks before the public, and strut and fret his 
liour upon the stage of literary life with the airs of an 
upstart and a bully. When he docs not actually trench on 
private life he contrives to gratify his vanity and spleen 
with expressions of insolent superiority or contempt towards 
those who have made themselves public property by their 
public writings. All who come in collision with him are 
represented as the scum of human nature. One is an 
idiot, another is a driveller, a third is a sumph. The scrib- 
bler easily persuades himself tliat this is “ drong rn'lHitg,* 
and wo lament to say that there 'arc but too many silly 
readers who encourage such miserable wretches by their ap- 
plause, mistaking impertinent sneers and cant jihrascs and 
contemptuous epithets for wit and vigor. 

Now, if any man unaccustomed to the handling of a pen 
diould lind when he first begins to write for the public press 
that the task seems beyond his powers, and that be is dis- 
heartened by a sense of his own deficiency, let him run a 
'“[uck, and tilt at all his contemporaries, and be will soon 
discover that nothing is so easy as this sort of dmig 'ivriimg. 
^lany a vulgar-minded and illiterate -personage, who could 
’^ot put half a dozen decent sentences together in the dis- 
of any great general principle, has actually w^on for 
biaiscdf a bastard reputation as a strong writer'* by the 
lavish use of insulting epithets ; by sheer spleen, arro- 
^(auce, and scurrility. The “strong writer” is nothing if 
’jot abusive. To parody Macaulay’s character of the Hin- 
doos— what the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw 
to the tiger, what thu sting is to the bee, what beauty, 
to the old Greek song, is to woman, abuse is to 
“ strong writer.” What a melancholy though ludicrous 
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spectacle such a creature must ever present to a sensible 
oDserver— to every reader of good taste and. gentlemanly 
feeling. While his peacock vanity is spreading its flaring 
tail — while he is openly exulting in his imagined might ani 
splendour—he is in reality the object of hatred and contempt 
to all whose opinions are of the slightest value. 

An attack from a “ strong waiter’' is a sort of indirect ac- 
knowledgment of a man's merits ; for in ninety cases out of 
a hundred, the “ strong writer” preserves his ammunition 
for persons of some distinction. This implied compliment, 
in trie foam of abuse is, indeed, not worth much. It is far 
from being altogether desirable. But of two evils wo na- 
turally prefer the least ; and abuse from such a quarter is 
far less offensive than commendation. 

We would earnestly warn all young writers against mistak- 
ing insolent sneers and offensive cpiUicts and an assumption 
of superiority for indications of literary genius. There is 
such a fatal facility'' in the use of these wretched clap- 
traps, that they are apt to exult in a delusive consciousness 
of gigantic strength in proportion to the readiness ivitli 
which their memory assists them with the vocabulary of abuse. 
They may mistake the consciousness of this “ fatal facility” 
for a sort of inspiration ; and some of their ignorant arl- 
mirers are sure to confirm them in their deplorable delusion by ' 
congratulating them on the prodigious force with which they 
liave ‘‘ pitched it into” their antagonists. He who has once 
satisfied himself, that by the lavish distribution of vulgar 
epithets he has proved his intellectual power, is not likely 
at any future time to write like a man of taste, or even like a 
gentleman. The low habit will become a second nature. 

A supercilious contempt for our fellow creatures and a 
disposition to deny or to underrate or to sneer away the 
merits even of rivals and opponents, and to refuse all tolera- 
tion of differences of taste and sentiment, are indications, 
not only of a narrow mind, but of a cold and ungenerous 
heart. In proportion to the nobility of his own nature is the 
man of true genius disposed to regard with a favorable eye 
the intellectual claims of others. It is delightful to witness 
the generous enthusiasm with which the majority of the 
most gifted men of the present age acknowledge both pub- 
licly and in private life, the jvstice of each other’s claims to 
the applause and admiration of 'mankind. A man of first- 
rate ability liimself is far more likely to exaggerate than to 
under-value the ability of a competitor ; while, on the other 
hand, your small conceited scribbler,’ your arrogant upstart, 
especially, if of a spiteful and irritable nature, not only speaks 
with unmitigated scorn of men on a level with himself ; ou 
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cndeavoure, very earnestly, however vainly to elevate his 
own position by lowenng that of his superiors. He cannot 
be calm and courteous for two days together. He rejects 
all civility from others as an unwelcome restraint upon his 
own flippancy and malice. 

It is the small philosopher who has always a sneer upon 
the lip, a scowl upon the brow ; it is the small philosopW 
who IS most inveterately severe upon his fellow-men, and 
whose knowledge and experience are most liable to turn into 
contempt and bitterness. And it is the small scribbler 
whose ink is venom. It is weak wine that turns sour “ The 
passion of contemp^’ says Coleridge, “is the concentrated 
vinegar of egotism. Genius reverences genius Tlie good 
and great discover some trait or touch of their own nature 
m almost every thing. They can “ distil out" “ some soul 
of good even m things evil !" A large and loving heart, 
while It eagerly embraces all forms and degrees of intellect 
and virtue, makes the most generous allowances for those 
frailties and imperfections of which a petty, peevish, petulant, 
cynical, self-sufhcient and cavilling spirit may present im- 
consciously a melancholy example in himself, but which 
can never overlook or forgive in others. 


„ , . Know that pride 

llowe er disguised in -its own majesty 
^ bitteiTiess ; that he who feels contempt 
any living tiling, hath faculties 
Wmeh he hath never used ; that thought with him 
Is in Its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one 
The Ic^t of Nature’s works, one who might move 
ine wise man to that scorn, which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever. O bo wiser thou 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love. 


and makfi th ^ occasionally resort to ridicule, 

leiv Pn? Ju ungainly attempts at wit and drol- 

incapable of a frank and hearty mer- 
kindling ri? always some admixture of 

which horribly a ghastly smile." That 

foonliv ®T malignant buf- 

fee talifl almost always associated with 

see how „! • "®ture. If any one would wish to 

pathos connected with a refined 

sent htort ]!. 1 ,*® ^ceful.amenities of a warm and indul- 
»ork8 tokens or to the’ 
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HOME-YEARNINGS. 

WRITTEN IN INDIA, IN SICKNESS AND AFFLICTION. 
1 . 

In every change of fortune or of clime, 

In every stage of man's uncertain lot, 

The more endeared by distance and by time, 
Affection's sacred home is unforgot. 

There lives the spell that wakes the sweetest tear 
In feeling’s eye, and cheers the troubled brow ; 
There dwells each joy the tender heart holds dear ; 

There ties are formed that few can disavow ; 

And cold is h^ to nature’s finer sway, 

Wlio doomed to wander, weeps not on his way ! 


From that dear circle peace will never fly. 

While love and tender sympathy remain 
To foil the glance of care’s malignant eye 
And make more gentle the rough hand of pain. 
The restless throng that haunt ambition's shrine 
And madly scorn the sweet domestic sphere, 
Condemned ere long in shame and grief to pine 
And curse their wild and profitless career, 

From Envy’s scowl and Flattery's hollow strain 
Turn in despair and seek repose in vain. 

III. 


Queen of the Nations ! Island of the brave ! 

Home of my youth ! Bright Eden of my heart 
Though far beyond the broad Atlantic wave 
My boundless love shall but with life depart. 

Yet farewell all that brightens and endears ! 

Forms of domestic joy, a long adieu ! 

These withered plains out wake my ceaseless tears ; 

These foreign crowds my fond regrets renew ; 
For lone and sad, from friends and Kindred torn, 
My path is dreary, and my breast forlorn ! 


IV. 


Star of the wanderer’s soul I Unrivalled Land 1 
Hallowed by many a dreapi of days gone by ! 
Though distant far, thy charms my thought command, 
And gleam on fancy’s sad reverted eye. 

And though no more my weary feet may stray 
O’er thy green hills, or down each flowery vale, 
Where rippling streams beneath the bright sun play> 
.And throw their gladdening music on the gam 
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There are fond hopes that will not all depart, 

"Till Death's cold fingers tear them from the heart 1 

V. 

Vain, faithless visions ! 'Mid each earthly ill, 

The soul can darken, or the bosom wring, 

Why haunt ye thus the lonely mourner still, 

And fitful radiance o'er life's ruins fling ? 

Meteors that cross my solitary way. 

Oh ! cease to mock the tempest of despair I 
Scourge of the clime ! pale Sickness holds her sway, 
And bids my lacerated heart prepare 
To meet in foreign lands the wanderer’s doom — 

An early fate, and unlamented tomb ! 


MORNING. 


I. 

V Behold glad Nature's triumph ! Lo, the sun 
Hath burst the pall of night, and o'er the earth 
Reviving radiance scattered I Sleep hath done 
Her death-resembling reign, and thoughts have birth 
That thrill the graterul heart with holy mirth : 

While fresh as flowers that deck the dewy ground 
Gay Fancy’s bright-hued images abound. 

And mortals feel the glory and the worth 
Of that dear boon — existence ; — all around 
Unnumbered charms arise in every sight and sound ! 

II. 

The scene is steeped in beauty — and my soul, 

No longer lingering in the gloom of care, 

^p^h greet Creation's smile. The gray clouds roll 
E en from the mountain peaks and melt in air ! 

The landscape looks an *Eden I Wio could wear 
The frown of sorrow now ? This glorious hour 
Reveals the ruling God I The heavens are bare ! 

^h sunny stream, and blossom-mantled bower 
Breathes of pervading love, and proves the Power 
spoke him into life, hath bless 'd Man's earthly dower 
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SIR JOHN FALSTAFF, DON QUIXOTE, SIR ROGFft 
DE COVERLEY AND MY UNCLE TOBY. 

He who has once become acquainted with these unri- 
vailed intellectual creations (as substantial as flesh and 
blood,) has increased the number of his associates with four 
delightful beings who will never leave him while he breathes 
the breath of life. They are not like the slight and vulgar 
sketches of ordinary nature or of mere manners, that we 
generally meet with in the page of fiction, and which 

Come like shadows, so depart. 

The majority of modem novelists perplex us with shadowy 
shapes that leave no trace behind them, but these four cha- 
racters are as distinct to our apprehension as living crea- 
tures, and have an individuality loiinded upon general nature 
that renders them equally intelligible and pleasing to all times 
and nations. 

It is interesting to remember that Shakespeare and Cer- 
vantes were contemporaries, and that they finished their 
mortal career upon the same day. Lone de Vega, who has 
been called the Spanish Shakespeare, nourished about the 
same period : but tiiough a successful dramatist, he was not so 
nearly allied in genius to our own great poet as Cervantes was. 
It is true, that Lope de Vega was a better playwright than 
the author of Don Quixote, but he stands greatly lower as 
a man of genius. As a dramatist, Cervantes was singularly 
unsuccessful, and was a striking illustration of the strange 
truth that a man may display a rich dramatic invention in a 
romance or novel, and fail entirely in writing for the theatre, 
In later times and in our own country, Fielding and Sir 
Walter Scott have both shown, that the order of mind which 
supplies a prose fiction with dramatic scenes and charactei's 
is not identical with that which produces and adapts a 
picture of human life for representation on the stage. 
The novelist excels chiefly in description and narration, 
the dramatist in dialogue : and though we often see fine 
dramatic materiah in a well-conceived novel, there is 
rarely at the same time that skill or instinct or intuition 
which is displayed by a gonuine dramatist in making the 
several creatures of his brain develope their own peculiar 
characters. In the same way we are sometimes puzzle 
at observing all the elements of rich and beau tiful poetry 
in a prose romance by a writer, whose brain seems ^ 
barren as winter, the moment he attempts a regular poo _ 

It would lead us too far from our present purpose if we w 



to make any attempt to account for these well known facts 
ill the world of intellem. 

We have reason to know that Cervantes could not have 
written plays like Shakespeare : but it is quite certain 
that he has produced a comic character that is as per- 
fect in its way as old Jack Falstaff himself. It has probably, 
indeed, given pleasure to a much greater number of readers, 
for the far-famed romance of Cervantes has been translated 
into every European language. The author was neglected, 
but his book was extremely popular from the moment of its 
publication, which was eight or nine years after the appearance 
of the first and second parts of Shakespeare's King Henry 
the Fourth. Though Cervantes was suffered to languish in 
poverty and neglect,* is said that Philip III. was delighted 
with his romance, and was fully aware of its popularity.* 
It is added that one day standing in a balcony of his palace, 
his Majesty perceived a student on the bank of a river, read- 
ing a book, and every now and then striking his forehead 
and bursting into fits of laughter. That man, said his Ma- 
jesty, is either mad or reading Don Quixote. Some cour- 
tiers went out to satisfy their curiosity, and found that his Ma- 
jesty had made a happy ^ess, the student being actually en- 
gaged in reading the adventures of the valorous Knight of 
La Mancha. Our own Charles the Second had Hud^asf 
by heart, and yet allowed the unhappy author to starve in 
the streets of his metropolis. 

It is quite possible that Shakespeare himself had held 
his sides over the ludicrous misfortunes of the Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance, for English literature in the time 
of Elizabeth was rich in translations from the continen- 
tal languages, and it is very unlikely that so famous a work 
as Don Quixote should have been neglected by the linguists 
who supplied the English literary market with foreign rari- 
ties. At all events we may be certain that no one would 


It is melancholy indeed to remember that men wliom the world adore have 
<lied m beggary. Cervantes who has given so much delight to mankind, was so 
'■educed as to be compelled to beg for his support, and to receive assistance by the 
hands of the servants of his patrons. Camoens, the great Portuguese poet, sup- 
ported his last moments by alms which his black servant rathered in the streets of 
Idsbon. After the death of Cervantes, five cities of Spam disputed for the honor 
of having given him birth. He remind us of the fate of Homer. 

“ Seven wealthy towifs contend for Homer dead, » 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 
t Hudibreu is a vast storehouse of wit, but after all it is too local and tem- 
porary to give lasting or general pleasure. If regarded as an imitation of Don 
Quixote, it is undoubte^y a failure and foil of incongruities. But all imitations of 
me romance of Cervantes are very unsuccessful. Smollett’s Sir Launcelot Greaves 
>8 his poorest production. 
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have relislied its humour with a greyer gu8tohB,{\ he enjov' 
^ that opportunity, than he who introduced into the world 
the delightful Jack Falstaff. 

There are as many striking points of opposition between 
Sir John Falstaff and Don Quixote, as if they had nroceeded 
from the same brain, and were expressly intended to illus* 
trate each other upon the principle of contrast. Sir John is 
all plumpness ancl merriment. 

“ The fattest hog iu Epicums’ sty." 

The hero of La Mancha is a mere anatomy, and has a 
presence as sad and solemn as a mute’s. The one is uniform- 
ly cheerful, the other uniformly solemn. The one is absorb- 
ed in sensual delights, and abhors thAemotest idea of pain 
or danger ; the other voluntarily endures the pangs of hun- 
ger, exults in the severity of his trials, and only seems to 
exist when life itself is threatened. The humour of the one 
character consists in the transformation of the sublime into 
the ridiculous, that of the other in the exaggeration of trifles 
and common-places into a romantic importance and magni- 
ficence. Falstaff turns the weightiest business of human 
life into a jest, and Don Quixote converts the dirty sluts at 
the doors of miserable inns into radiant princesses at the 
gates of stately castles, and turns a barber’s brass bason into 
Membrino s helmet. 

Sir John Falstafi is a gentleman by birth and education, 
but his principles are destroyed by a preponderance of the 
animal propensities. Don Quixote is also a gentleman, but 
under the most humiliating circumstances he preserves the 
best attributes of that character entirely unimpaired. Fal- 
staff is a coward and a liar, but the Knight of La Mancha is 
brave and honorable.* The latter is too proud to be mean, 
while the former is too vain to be great. Sir PhiJip 
Sidney, the observed of all observers, is not a truer hero 
or gentleman than Don Quixote. His solitary importec- 
tion is an obliquity of mind^on a single subject. He is 


• In Morgan’s ingenious but naradoxical Essay on the character of 
tries hard to persuade the world that Jack Falstaff is no coward. Perhap . 
not a coward from mere constitutional timidity, but it is clear that he is 
on reflecUon that is to say, that he prefers a safe life and a cup of sock w 
chances of death and glory. He never seems to want presence 
He has always so much coolness in the midst of danger as lo g 
terance to the most ingenious witticism ; and nothing requires mo 
sence of mind than wit. But he is too much of an Epicurean to risk y,gffer 
pudding for empty praise. Though not indifferent to glory, he loves m 
It is a bad compliment to Shakespeare to maintain, that FalsUff is m ^ 

the word a coward; for if Mr. Morgan be correct, the dramatist has taiico lo y 


the impression he intended. 
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m all other points as sane and judicious as could be desir- 
ed. Even this one imperfection is occasioned by an excess 
of generous impulses— -the credulity and extravagance of 
a noble nature. But Falstaff deviates as much from true 
wisdom, and discovers a far more deplorable alienation of 
mind, when he imagines that there is no pleasure but 
what is derived from sensual excitements, and that man ap- 
proaches the extreme point of felici^ in proportion as ho 
sinks his nature to that of a beast. It is better to mistake 
an inn for a castle, than to suppose the solo enjoyment of a 
rational being to consist in sack and debauchery. Falstaff's 
life is that of mere flesh and blood. It is shared by the 
lower creation. His intellectual powers evaporate in a witti- 
cism, but his sensual propensities are pampered and gratified 
to their utmost capability of enjoyment. Falstaff has no 
love for woman beyond the sensual. Don Quixote's is pure and 
ideal. Even their corporeal frames, as already noticed, are in 
keeping with this contrast of character. Falstaff is a huge hill 
of flesh — a horse-back breaker. Don Quixote is mere bag of 
bones and armour, that when struck in conflict seem to rattle in 
unison. Even the miserable Rozinante finds his master a man 
of no substance. Falstaff would crush the poor animal to the 
earth. The Knight, however severely pommelled, is in no 
danger of a fever. You might as well anticipate an apoplexy 
in a skeleton. Starvation is scarcely a hardsnip to him. He 
has no flesh and blood requiring nutriment. 

Bon Quixote and Sir John Falstaff* equally excite our 
mirth, but the one is not only the cause of wit in others, but 
is witty himself and relishes a joke. Whereas the other 
never smiles. Nothing but his wit and good humour save 
the English Knight from absolute contempt, and nothing 
saves the Spaniard but his virtue and valour. We as often 
laugh with Falstaff as at him, but Quixote never shares the 
joke. He gives it up to us entirely. The humour of the 
Spanish romance, with a characteristic national bias, depends 
chiefly on the solemn gravity of the Knight and the simpli- 
city and phlegm of the Squire. The more grave and austere 
IS Quixote, the more the reader gives way to his inextinguish- 
able laughter.* It adds a peculiar zest to the humour 
of the scene in which poor Sancho is tossed in the blanket, 
^hen the author tells us, that the round-bodied squire rose 


, 'of the incidents in the romance are so filthy, that they would turn our 
, they did not shake our sides. If Don Quixote and Sancho had them- 
L when they vomited imon each other, the reader’s feelinsr would 

been that of pure disgust. But their extreme gravity and distress provoke 
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and fell in the air, Ae is demly of opinion that even tho 
Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance himself, but for 
his extreme indignation, would have laughed (nitrighi 

But though there is more wit than humour in Falstaff, and 
no wit and infinite humour in the character of the lean 
Knight of La Mancha, we must not speak too profanely of 
the attributes of Shakespeare. Gifford, in his edition of 
Massinger, has dared to assert that it is in wit, and in no 
other quality, that Shakespeare is unsurpassed by other 
writers. This is poor praise indeed for the greatest of all 
dramatists, ancient or modern. A mere writer or utterer of 
witticisms does not stand particularly high in the scalo of 
intellectual excellence. 

Wit is infinitely below humour, because it may be possessed 
by a coarse and limited capacity, and by one who, with a cer- 
tain kind of ready talent, has no pretension to genius. But 
true humour is generally associated with a fine intellect, 
great delicacy of onservation, and a feeling for the pathetic and 
sublime both in art and nature. Wit includes puns and co- 
nundrums and may take its independent place in Joe Miller 
Collections or newspaper “ Varieties ” but humour has refer- 
ence to individuals, and is employed in the illustration of points 
of character. There is as much humour in the delineation of 
Falstaff as in that of Don Quixote, with the addition of a 
lavish display of wit. 

Cervantes, in the character and achievements of Don Quix- 
ote, has contrived with matchless art to give an air of reali- 
ty to the most hyperbolical descriptions and the most extra- 
vagant adventures ; and while he ridicules the fantastic follies 
that have been committed under the banners of chivalry, 
he never lets us cease for a moment to love and esteem all 
that is amiable and noble in connection with it. Shakespeare 
with kindred skill has compelled us to love what is really 
loveable in the fat Knight of the Castle, notwithstanding 
his gluttony, and cowardice, and falsehood. 

We must proceed to give a few illustrations of the cha- 
racter of Falstaff. Nothing can be richer in comic^ flavoui* 
than the scene in which he acts the part of the King, and 
praises himself at the expense of the prince. 

“ Falsta ff.— UlmQ is a virtuous mau,whom I have noted in thy company, but 
I know not his name. , 

P. Henry.— What manner of man, an it«liko your Majesty ? 

“ Falstaff.— A good portly man, i’faith, and a corpulent ; of a cheerful looK, 
a pleasing eye and a most noble carriage ; and, as I think, his age 
by’r-lady, inclining to three score ; and now I remember me, his name is lalsta^ 
if that man should be lewdly given, he deceiveth me ; for tiarry, I see virtue 
his looks.” 

There is no point of Falstaffs character more delighl'^^^^^ 
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than his surprising readiness and self-possession, which make 
us forgive or extenuate the lies and rogueries which call 
upon him so frequently for the utmost exertions of his wit 
and ingenuity. In tho scene in which “ eleven men of 
buckram grow out of two,” when he is called upon to 
explain how he could distinguish the men in Kendal- green 
when it was so dark, according to his own account, that he 
could not see his hand, the reader or auditor is surprised and 
delighted with tlie happy evasion. 

“ roins. — Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

“ Fiilskijf. — What, upon compulsion i No ; Avere I at tlie strappado, or all 
tlio racks in the world, I would not tell you on compulsion. Give you a 
ica'^ou on compulsion 1 if reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason on compulsion.” 

When the Prince, after all the Knight s boasting, convicts 
liiiii of cowardice, and reminds him how ho ran and roared 
for mercy, and inquires — ‘‘ What trick, what device, what 
starling hole, canst tlioii now find out to hide thee from this 
open and apparent shame V he throws his querist quite out 
again with a most felicitous excuse. 

“ FaUut ff.—l know yo as well as he that m.ade ye. Why, hear yo, my mas- 
ters ; Avas it for lue to kdl the heir apparent ?” 

A similar instance of his instinctive skill in getting out of a 
scrape, of his fine deliveries,” is in the scene in which the 
hostess in her anger betrays him to the Prince, who, accord- 
ing to Falstatf’s a.sscrtion, owed him a thousand pounds. 

“ P. Henry,— T\\ q\x. sayst true, hostess j and he slanders thee most 
Hro«slv. 

“ Hostess.—^ he doth you, my Lord ; and said this other day, you ought 
liim a thousand pound. 

“ l\ J/c/n-y.— Sirrah, do I oavc you a thou«a!id pound ? 

“ Fahtaff'.—A thousand pound, Hal ? a milhon : thy love is worth a million ; 
thou owest me thy love. 

“ Hostess,— my Lord, he called you Jack, and said he would cudgel 

you, 

“ Falstaff. — Did I, Bardolph ? 

“ Pttrd.— Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 

“ Falstaff.— Yea. ; if he said, my ring was copper. 

“ P. Henry,— \ say, ’tis copper : darest thou he as good as thy word now ? 
“ Falstaff.— Yihy, Hal, thou knowest, as tlioii art man, I dare ; but as thou 
«rt Priuce, I fear thee, as I fear the roaring of the lion's whelp.” 

When the prince convicts him of speaking ill of him, he 
excuses himself by saying that he dishonored him before the 
wicked that the wicked might not fall in love with him. 

Another remarkable and mo^»t amusing point in FalstafPs 
eharacter, is the manner in which, with a consciousness of 
ks absurdity, he accuses others of those particular sins and 
ipipeifections which are his own most prominent characteris- 
tics. 

Tkns after his affair at Gadshill, be accuses the Prince and 

F 2^ 
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Others of cowardice— “ A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance too ! marry ana amen T’ So when he joins in tho 
attack upon the travellers, he calls them gwhellied knaves Jat 
chuffs, bacons ; and with a reference to his own youi\ ho ex- 
claims, “ What knaves ? young men must live !” In reply 
to the reproofs of the Chief Justice, he has the laughable 
impudence to say, “ You that are old, consider not the capa- 
city of us that are young*' When asked, if his broken voW 
amongst other infirmities was not a sufficient indication of 
old age, he pleasantly surprises us with asserting that he lost 
it with “ singing of anthems/' 

In the same spirit ho utters self-complaints and accuses 
himself of a melancholy disposition. “ A plague," ho ex- 
claims, “ of sighing and grief ! it blows a man up like a blad- 
der !" as if he forgot or wished others to forget, that his size 
was to be attributed to a very different cause. 

Dr. Johnson accuses Falstaff of a malii^ant disposition, 
but this appears to be one of the few vices wnich cannot fairly 
be laid to his charge. He speaks satirically of others, ili 
a style in which idle and witty braggarts generally indulge 
themselves ; but his perpetual merriment and good humolir 
is inconsistent with so sullen and gloomy a feeling as malig- 
nity, which is too nearly allied to spleen and hypochondiift- 
sis, for so jovial and sociable a persoi)ago as old Jack Falstaff 
If he were malignant, he wouhl not be so great a favorite. 
A malignant man is not fond of j'oking upon his o^\^l foibles 
and personal appearance, and inviting others to share in the 
laugh. In truth, he is too fat and indolent to care much for 
any one. He divides his fellow-creatures into two classes, 
those who can contribute to his pleasure as boon- companions, 
and those who not being fond of a good sherris sack are un- 
worthy of a thought. He is really liarmless : and is guilty 
of no very atrocious or revolting crimes, at least none incited 
by ill-will or hatred towards his fellow-creatures. Amidst all 
his hostile jokes on the prince, it is clear that he loved him 
He swears that the prince must have given him some me- 
dicine or love-potion to call up his affections. 

Falstaff 's exuberance of animal enjoyment and huge rotun- 
dity of form are brought into striking contrast with Justice 
Shallow, who is “ like a man made after supper with a cheese- 
paring ; and who when he wa;; naked, was for all the world 
like a forked radish with a head ffi-ntastically carved upon it 
with a knife." The Knight lias a still more exquisite foil io 
Silence, who “ had been merry twice and once ere now." 

There is, as we have already observed, as fino_ a contrast 
between Sir John Falstaff and Don Quixote, as if they 
been drawn -by one master-hand. There is also a congeniaht) 
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of conception in the characters of Falstaff and Sancho Panza, 
who like Falstaff is of the earth earthy, and who has consi- 
derable natural sagacity and vulgar knowledge, though less 
wit and understanding than the Englishman. They both tako 
a literal view of life and its enjoyments, both are harmless 
liars, and are both in too good condition to be heroes. Cer- 
vantes describing an inn-keeper, takes occasion to intimate 
that excessive obesity or, as Shakespeare would say, “ three 
lingers on the ribs,'’ is not favorable to courage : the Spanish 
boniface alluded to, is said to be “ a man extremely cwpu- 
lent, and therefore inclined to he peaceable/* 

Sancho and his master are in every respect distinguished 
from each other, both in mind and body ; and even in those 
points in which some slight resemblance may be traced, tliere 
IS a still stronger dissimilitude than likeness. There is, for 
instance, great simplicity of character in both ; but the vulgar 
simplicity of the squire is as different in quality and degree 
from the pure-minded simplicity of the Knight, as the sim- 
plicity of Eoderigo is from that of Othello, the Moor. It 
is curious to observe how Don Quixote's superior, though 
waipod understanding, and his fine though disordered ima- 
gination, at last exercise a complete control over the literal 
mind of Sancho Panza. With all his shrewdness he is long 
before he discovers his master’s madness, though he is such 
a frequent eye-witness of his extraordinary mistakes. His 
inaster's conversation is so manifestly superior to the sugges- 
tions of his own mind, that he is half inclined to distrust the 
evidences of his senses, and believe the Knight is less mis- 
taken than ho appears to be. He makes little doubt of 
obtaining the government of the island promised by Don 
(^lixote, and comforts himself with this expectation when he 
H sulfering from the clubs of the Yanguesian carriers. The 
Allowing conversation between Sancho and the woman at 
the inn, when he and his master put up after the pommel- 
ling, is highly characteristic : — 

“ AVhat is this Ciivalier called ? quoth the Austurian Marltornes. ‘ Don 
Quixote de la Mancha,’ answered Sancho Panza, ‘ he is a knight-errant, and one 
the best and most valiant that has been seen this long time in the world.' 

‘ What is a knight-errant ?’ replied the wench. ‘ Arc you such a novice, that 
you do not know that ?’ answered Sancho Panza. * Then learn, sister of mine, 
tl'at a knight-errant, is a thing that, before you can count two, may be cudgcll- 
iind an emperor ; — to-day he is the most unfortunate creature in the world, 
I'nd the most necessitous ; and to-morrqw, will hawc two or three crowns of 
•'"iffdoms to give to his squire.’ IIow comes it then to pass, that you, peing 
to this worthy a gentleman,’ said the hostess, ‘ have not yet, as it seems, 
so much as an earldom ?’ ‘ It is early days yet,’ answered Sancho ; ‘ for it 
hut a month since we set out in quest of adventures, and hitherto we have 
with none that deserv e the name. And sometimes a man looks for one 
"ng, and finds another. But If my master, Don Quixote, should recover of 
wound or fall, and I am not disabled thereby, I would not truck my hopes 
'he Vst title in Spain.”’ 
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There is a fine stroke of nature in that passage, in which 
Sancho is represented as under no alarm as to his own capa- 
bility to discharge with perfect propriety the great duties per- 
taining to the office of a Governor, but as being somewhat 
puzzled about his wife's qualifications to share his dignity. 

« ‘ So then/ said Sancho to his master, ‘ if I were to be king by any of those 
miracles you arc pleased to mention, Mary Gutierrez, my crookeu rib, would at 
least come to be a queen, and my children infantas ? Who doubts it ? said 
Don Quixote. ‘ I doubt it,’ repUed Sancho Panza, ‘ for I am vcnly persuaded, 
that if God were to rain down kingdoms upon the earth, none of them would 
sit seemly upon the head of Mary Gutierrez ; for you must know, Sir, she is 
not worth three farthings for a queen. The title of Countess, with the help of 
God and good friends, would sit better upon her.’ ‘ Recommend the matter to 
Providence, Sancho,’ answered Don Quixote, ‘ and he will do what is best for 
her : but do thou have a care not to debase thy mind so low, as- to content .thy- 
self with being less thanalord-lieiitcnant.’ * Sir, I will not, answered Sancho, 
especially having so great a man for my master as your worship, who will know 
how to gi\o ns whatever is most fitting, and what I ana best able to bear.’ 

♦ * ♦ ‘Do you tliink,’ quoth Sancho, ‘ I should 

know how to give authority to indignity?’ Dignity, thou shouldst say, not 
indignity,’ said his master. ‘So let it be,’ answered Sancho Panza ; I dare 
say, I shall do well enough with it ; for I assure your worshqi I was once beadle 

of a company, and the beadle’s gown became me so well, that on cry one said, 

I had a presence fit to he a warden.’ ” 

Sancho had as little notion of the value of military honor 
as Falstaff, and thought with him that discretion was tlio 
better part of valour. Ho cared less for disgraces than for 


bruises. a t i 

Let us now turn to the pages of the Spectator, A liiglier 
compliment cannot possibly be paid to the fine genius oi 
Addison than to associate his Sir Roger do Coverley with 
Falstaff and Don Quixote. It would be preposterous over- 
praise to compare Addison as a dramatist or as an author 
generally with Shakespeare or Cervantes ; but the single 
character of Sir Roger de Coverley would not have been 
unworthy of any writer that the world has yet prodiicet - 
It exhibits not, indeed, the fertility of imagination mi 
strength of hand that are displayed in the conception an 
embodiment of Falstaff and Don Quixote ; but it is toiicliet 
with traits of humour that have never been surpassea m c 
licacy and truth.* The highest perfection m these respee ^ 
is not unworthy of being ranked with the 
of excellence exhibited in the delineations of Sha p 
and Cervantes. There arc painters of m'cater 
versatility than Raph^elle himsell, but who do not . 
lead us to undervalue his unr^allpd purity and 
Tf Addison had produced a few other characters as exq 


* No slight portion of the humour in the characters of 
Quixote depends upon their external appearance. It is not so 
de Coverley, nor even with Sterne’s Uncle Toby. 
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in conception and as hiohly finished as his Sir Roger do 
Coverley, his name would probably have stood in the first 
rank ot Rntish genius, but a single fine picture of this 
nature was not sufficient to rescue him from the compara- 
tively humble station which he occupies as a writer of ele- 
gant inoral essays and of a play, whic^ with all its sonorous 
rhetoric, is singularly deficient in dramatic truth and in the 
spirit of genuine poetry. 

The world would have^ had little to regret, if Addison's 
contributions to English Literature had been confined to the 
papers in tho Spectator, especially devoted to Sir Eoger de 
Coverley, and few others of a miscellaneous* nature, in- 
cluding the Vision of Mirza and tho reflections in West- 
niinster Abbey. But tho loss of these would leave an hiatus 
that could never be filled up by another hand. 

The enviable fame of being tho intellectual parent of Sir 
Kogcr de Coverley has been disputed on behalf of Sir Richard 
Steele, on the ground of his having first introduced him in 
the account of the Club in the second number of tho Spec- 
iator : but we are to recollect, that the notice of him 
amongst the other members is a mere outline ; that it is but 
fair to conclude that Addison and Steele had sat together in 
consultation, and exchanged hints and suggestions as to 
the persons of which the Club was to be composed ; and 
that unquestionably the best and greatest number of papers 
on tlio subject of Sir Roger s eccentricities were from the 
pen of the former, and that he is known to have taken upon 
himself the charge of preserving a due consistency in the 
character. It is said that he was so vexed with either Steele 
or Biidgcll, (for it is uncertain which wrote the obnoxious 
paper*) because one of them had made the Knight walk arm 
and arm with a woman of tho town, that he swore with some 
velieincncc that he would himself kill Sir Roger, lest some- 
body else should murder him. 

The first outline of the character is not sketched with Ad- 
disonian delicacy, though it is more than probable that the 
general idea and some of the leading traits were suggested 
by Addison himself. Mention is made of Sir Roger's ill 
success with the widow, which is very injudiciously followed 
up with a hint, which Addison could never have given, that 
10 grew humble in his desires, and frequently offended in 
chastity with beggars and gypsies.'' It is also addr 

’ bnat there is such a miHhful cast in his behaviour that 


'^ote u f aM paper was Steele’s than Budgell’s, as the anec- 

had wrif+ ^ Ipidgell himself, who was not very likely to have mentioned it, if 
itten the paper that occasioned Addison’s indignation. 
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he is more heloved than esteemed. Tliis is making almost 
another Falstaff of him ; and Addison, who has so deli- 
cately explained the difference between mirth and cheerful- 
ness, would never have made his favorite character a man of 
merriment. In his own papers he has taken care to repre- 
sent him as something better than a boon companion, and 
to make him as much esteemed as beloved. Sir Richard 
Steele describes the knight as “ a gentleman very singular 
in his behaviour, but whoso singularities proceed from his 
good sense, and are contradictions to the manners of the 
world, only^ as ho thinks the world is in the wrong.'' But 
there is as*suredly more good sense in complying with the 
prevalent forms and modes (for it is in these alone that ho 
is singular) than in an endeavour to breast the stream. Ad- 
dison may bo supposed to have expostulated with his friend 
and coadjutor on these points, for in number 118 , which is 
written by Steele, Sir Roger is represented as a man who is 
so far from being merry, that he is perpetually haunted by 
the recollection of his bad success in love, a misfortune which 
has “ ever since affected his words and actions” “ I am con- 
vinced,'' continues the writer, “ that the widow is the secret 
cause of all that inconsistency which appears in some parts 
of my friend's discourse." Addison himself invariably attri- 
butes the knight’s eccentricities not to “ (jood sense,” but to 
an unrequited passion for the widow. One cannot help 
wishing that Addison had kept Sir Roger entirely to liim- 
self, and there would then have been no inconsistencies in 
this most charming portrait. It is but bare justice, however, 
to remark that the number of the Spectator, from which 
wo have just been cpioting, is a very pleasing one, and does 
credit to Sir Richard Steele. If all his papers had been 
written with the same success, we should not have regretted 
that Addison had left so much to his hand. But if we object 
to Steele's touches, wo have greatly more reason to object to 
the supernumerary daubs of Eustace Budgell, “ the man that 
used to call Addison, cousin." In number 116 , that person, 
in total disregard of the character of the Knight, has made 
him “ not scruple to own amongst his most intimate friends, 
that in order to establish his reputation as a huntsman, “ho 
had secretly sent for a number of foxes out of other coun- 
ties, which he used to turn lo^ose about the country by night 
that ho might the better signalRe himself in their destruc- 
tion the next day." Sir Roger was not the man to be up to 
secret and disingenuous tricks of this nature. 

Steele in- his first paper on Sir Roger, very pleasantly re- 
presents the Knight as always talking with the servants as no 
went lip stairs, at whatever house he visited : but Addiso 
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improves this trait, by making him not merely gossip with 
tiiom in a style that might render them a little too familiar 
with him in return, but adopt a tone indicative of a happy 
mi.Kture of the father and the master. ^ ^ ^ 

Parson Adams* by Uncle Toby, the Vicar of Wakefield 
and Sir Roger de Coverley, are all purely national characters, 
and a native of England may well bo proud that they are by 
no means exaggerations of English virtue. Proud too may 
he also be that they are the creations of English genius. 

The merit of Addison^s humour consists in its utter ab- 
sence of all caricature. It never borders upon farce. It is 
often rather hinted than expressed, and more is meant than 
reaches the ear. He raises a pleasant smile, and conjures 
lip a whole train of characteristic images at a single touch. 
There is no force of outline— nothing is emphatic or over- 
)\roiiglit, and yet all is exquisitely distinct and well defined 
llo lias the art to conceal his art. His happiest strokes ap- 
pear careless and unpremeditated. Thus vulgar readers are 
apt to underrate him, because they sec no marks of effort. 
The broad humour of Sinollet is more effective with such 
ju(l,i(es, hut if that writer had been called upon for a sketch 
of Sir Roger, his performance would have resembled the al- 
tcivd picture of the Knight, which an old servant of his had 
used as a sign-post to an inn. Sir Roger’s modesty thought 
It too great an honour for any man under a duke to have his 
luv^d swinging in the wind on a country sign ‘■board, and 
uirected that it should be converted into a Saracen’s head. 
Notwithstanding the exaggerated features, a distant and ludi- 
crous resemblance still remained. Until Addison appeared 
liiimoiir had always been associated with some taint of indo- 
conoy. Blit he has shoivn us that it stands in no need 
ci such s])urious aid. It is a pity that Smollct, Sterne, and 
owitt, did not follow his example. Goldsmith alone of Addi- 
son s successors has equalled him in purity. Addison could 
oring Sir Roger into an association with the Gypsies, without 
naming his moral character, and carefidly avoids the inde- 
( cut insinuations of Steele. As a fine specimen of his hu- 
uour, we shall extract a portion of the account of the inter- 
>ew with those swarthy vagabonds. 

^ listened with great attention to his account of a 
us uur ^ they should 

rid Sn ar ^ proposal, 

P and communicated our hands to them. A Casandra of the crewf 


y™'' *“ S'”®”'* as CorvantcH is to LeSaRO. LeSago and 
in tht'il ot manners, and not ot universal nature. Their merit, how- 
uiur line IS unequalled. 
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after having examined my lines very diligently, told me, that I loved a pretty 
maid in a corner, that I was a good woman’s mail, with some other particulars, 
which I do not think proper to relate. My friend Sir Roger ahghted from his 
horse, and exposing his palm to two or three that stood by him, they crumpled it 
into all shapes, and diligently scanned every wrinkle ’ 

when one of them, who was older and more sun-burnt than the rest, told h.m, 
that ho had a widow in his line of life. Upon winch the knight cried, Go, 
go, you arc an idle baggage and at the same time smiled upon mo The 
gipsy finding he was not displeased in his heart, told him alter farther m- 
miirv into his hand, that hU true love was constant, and that she w^ould dream 
of liiin to-night. My old friend cried pish, and bid her go on. The gipsy told 
liiin that he was a bachelor, but would not be so long } and that bo was dearer 
to somebody than he thought. The knight still repeated, She was an idle 
bagga<^c,” and bid her go on. “ Ah, master,” says the gipsy, that roguish leer 
of yours makes a pretty woman’s heart ache ; you have not tha simper about 
the mouth for nothing.”-The uncouth gibberish with which all this was uttered, 
like the darkness of an oracle, made us the more attentive to it. lo be shoit, 

the knight left the money with her that he had crossed her hand with, and got 
wT were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that he knew several sensible 

people who believed these gil^s now and then foretold very strange tlmigs ; 
and for half an hour together, appeared mure jocund than ordinary. In the 

height of his good-humour, meeting a common beggar upon the road, who was 

no conjurer, as he vvent to relieve him he found Ins pocket was picked | that 

being i kind of palmistry at wliicli this race ol vermin are very dexterous. 

The characteristic description of Sir Roger's behaviour atthc 
play, seems to have given Fielding the hint for the amusing 
criticisms of Partridge. The Knight is, perhaps, more at homo 
in the parish church, and is e(|ually entertaining and de- 
lightful. 

“ As Sir Ro<^er is landlord to the whole congregation, ho keeps them in very 
1 will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; for if by 

E c^he haTLn into a short iinp at sermon, upon recovering out 

' avT and sometimes stands np wl.cn every body else is upon then: knees, 
o count the cougi-egation, or see it any ol tenants arc ^ rf 

« I was Yesterday very much surprised to hear my old triena, . 

the service emailing out to one John Matthews to mind what he V 

who arc not polite enough to see any thing ridicnlous m his bcnavio , 
that the general good sense and worthiness of his chwactor 
observes little singularities as foils that rather set off than blemish to g 

(pialities.” 

, Tn Sir Roger’s manners at Westminster Abbey, ® 
thatAddisoLbows him just 

excessive simplicity. His |?^tmg the mteroreier 
upon him at his house, and talk over the subject^ e P 
Ss is an exquisite stroke of humour, and shows at a gia 
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the singleness of heart and ignorance of the world which are 
amongst his leading characteristics. 

« I must not omit, that the benevolence of my good old friend, which flows 
out towards every one ho converses with, made him very kind to our interpreter 
u’liom he looked upon as an extraordinary man ; for whicli reason he sliook him’ 
|,y tlie hand at parting, telling him, that he should be veiy glad to see him at 
ius lodgings in Norfolk-buildings, and talk over these matters with him more 
at leisure.” 

Addison rarely aimed at mere wit, and had no turn for 
cariciitiire ; but in .that delicate and genial humour which wins 
from the gravest reader a quiet smile— in that subtle and 
good-natured irony which allows us to love and even rover- 
ciicc tho objects of our mirth — in that playful portraiture of 
foibles and eccentricities in which the artist contrives to 
insinuate a generous reference to the nobler qualities with 
ivhich they may happen to bo associated— and in short in 
that indescribable charm diffused over productions in whicli 
exquisite taste and gentle pathos are combined with a sense 
of tho ridiculous, he is still without a rival. 

Lot us now turn from SirRogerde Coverley to a kindred spirit 
— Steme s Uncle Toby, who has quite as much simplicity as 
Saneho Panza himself, but with an infinitely finer nature 
r hero seems to be m all humour a principle of strong contrast 
which causes a painter of manners to throw in his points of 
opposition as freely as an artist distributes his light and shade 
upon the canvas. The fiit and mirthful Falstaft' has his foils 
111 bilcnce and Justice Shallow. Tho spare knight of La 
aaiiclia is sta off to advantage by the proximity of Sancho 
bir Kogor de Coverley s pleasant sense of his own importance 
m his country, his cheerful garrulity and his busy benevolence 
aie well opposed to the silence and scusitivo modesty of his 
inciul the Spectatm' ; and nothing can be more humorously 
a variance than the restless and spcculativo spirit of Mr. 

> lanily and the imperturbable temper of my uncle Tobv 

10 calm .simplicitY '^hicli My Uncle confounds his 
nwtaphysical and irntable brother, with some reply to his fine 

ni^rvf replies 

ml vh?b affected deafLs, 

tk 1 a state of perplexity 

« a makes him bite his lips with vexation, is S 

m thSlfnlaU f ‘‘s is humour displayed 

poiS Ws character, it is not th« 

effected 


XU lO IHJS UIJ.- 

Sion oil nature that leaves the strongest impres- 

coura^e }^®P*ud amidst all his amusing eccentncitics. His 
'taiiktnd ta ps unconscious superiority to all 

n punty and tenderness of heart, and his unboast- 
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ful patience under suffering, are the Qualities that most endear 
him to the reader. It has been well said, that his character 
is a compliment to human nature. Had his head been equal 
to his heart, he would have been almost like a god ; but it is 
by no means certain that wo should have loved him better. 
Ho is the very personification of benevolence. He has not 
the heart to retaliate upon a fly. “ Go, says he, one (fay at 
dinner to an overgrown one which had buzzed about his nose, 
and tormented him cruelly all dinner time,'’ (no small trial 
of the temper !) “ and which, after infinite attempts, he liad 
caught at last ‘111 not hurt a hair of thy head : ‘Oo,’ 
says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his hand as he 
spoke, to let it escape ‘ Go, poor devil, get thee gone, why 
. should I hurt thee ? This world is surely wide enough to 
hold both thee and meT Undoubtedly, this is in the finest 
spirit of Christianity. 

Doctor Johnson used to say, that no one would eat a slice 
of plum-pudding tho less on account of the death or alllic- 
tion of his dearest friend. Let us see how ray uncle Toby 
receives the statement of the distress of a perfect stranger 
This passage occurs in the most pathetic episode that was 
ever written, the story of Lc Fevre. 


“ TTas he a son with him, then ? said my uncle Toby.— A boy, replied the 
landloid, of about eleven or twelve years of age ; Init the poor creature 
tasted almost as little as his father ; he does nothing but mourn and lament l(>r 
him night and day. lie has not stirred from the bcd-sido tllcsc two days. 

“My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrusts his plate Jiomhepe 
him as the landlord gave him the account; and Trim, without being ordered, took 
it away, without saying one word, and, in a few minutes after, brought him im 
pipe and tobacco.” 

So again, when Corporal Trim gives an account of the 
attention of tlie poor sou of Le Fevre to his dying latnov, 
how exquisitely trae is tlie feeling wluch prompted my unde 
Toby with a wish that ho were asleep. No ordinary autlio 
would have hit upon so delicate a touch of nature. 

« I wish, siiid my uncle Toby, with a deep sigh-I wish, Trim, I "* 

“’“your honour, replied the Corporal, is too ® m/ 

your honour out a glass of saek to your pipe ?-Do, Trun, said ny 

How finely is tho liuraanity of my uncle distingiusheJ 
from that of Mr. Sliandy and his, brother. 

“ Nature is nature, said Jonathan.- And that is the j |,iiv 

I 80 much pity my mistress.— Blie will never get the better • 

tlie Captain the most of any one in the family, my 

get ease of heart in weeping,-and the 

faster will keep H please 

a whole month together, as he did for Lieutenant Le Itvrc. An 
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llunour, do not sigh so piteously, I would say to him as I lay beside him.— I 
faniiot lielp it, Trim, my Master would say ; — ’tis so melancholy an accident, — 

I cannot get it off my heart. Your Honour fears not death yourself. 1 

hope, Trim, I fear nothing, he would say, but the doing a wrong thing.— Well, 
he would add, whatever bctide.s, I will take care of Lc Fevre’s boy.— And with 
that, like a quieting draught, his Honour would fall asleep.” 

Hy Uncle Toby cannot even curse the father of all evil : — 

“ I declare, quoth my uncle Toby, my heart would not let me curse the Devil 

hitnsolf with so much bitterness. He is the father of curses, replied Dr. Slop. 

. — So arn not I, replied my uncle. But he is cursed and damn’d already, to 

idl eternity, replied Dr. Slop. 

“ I am sorry for it, quoth iny uncle Toby. 

“ Dr. Slop drew up his mouth, and was just beginning to retuni my uncle 
Tol>\ the compliment of his Who — u — u — , or interjectional whistle, — uhen 
the door hastily opening in the next clmptcr but one, — put an end to the 

iiliixii’.” 

Trim is a kind of Sancho Panza to this gentle Quixote, 
but as much surpasses his brother stpiire in the qualities 
of the lieart as Ins master surpasses tho Imight of Iia Man- 
rlia, who was nevertheless by no means ordinarily gifted as a 
uuiii of virtue. The two masters arc equally desirous to make 
their servants comfortable ; but, it is curious to observe, that 
Don (Juixoto is unable to suppress a reference to his position 
fis a gentleman, while my undo Toby thinks exclusively of 
tliG convenience of liis faithful adherent. Both servants are 
(lis|)oscd to decline availing themselves of their master's 
kindness, Trim from pure respect, and Sancho Panza with 
cliaracteristic selfishness and vulgar cunning, because ho 
thinks lie shall enjoy himself better in taking his meals 
:ilunc 

“ My nude Toby w.as one evening getting his supper, with Trim sitting 
tj-liiiid him .at u small sidebotu'd, — I say, sitting, — for, in consideration of tho 
I 'lipoiiirh lame knee (which sometimes gave him exquisite pmn) when my undo 
dined or sujipcd alone, he would never sull’cr the Corporal to stand ; 
‘‘’id the ])()or fellow’s veneration for bis m.astcr was such, that, with a proper 
'"■‘lleiy, my unde Toby could have taken Dciidemiond itself, with loss trouble 
iluii ho Was able to gain this point over him \for many a time lohen my uncle 
si())poscd (he Corporal's ley was at rest, he would looli bach, and detect him 
^((Oiding tjchuid him with the most dutiful respect— This bred more little squabbles 
'^'G\i\t them, than all other causes for five-and-twenty years together.” 

bet US contrast the above with tho account of Don Quixote's 
[’"ndescensioii to his squire in tho goatherd's hut. Perhaps 
d liner dwelling and in a finer company he* would have 
less obliging : — 

sat down, and Sancho remained standing to servo the cup, * 
^ was of horn. His master, seeing him thus stationed, said to him ; ‘ That 
may see, Sancho, the intrinsic worth of knight-errantry, and how fair a 
i^eancst retainers have of speedily gaining the respect and esteem of 
m that you sit here by my side, and in company with these 

‘^*k8, and that you be one and the same thing with mo, who am your 
J^nd natural lord ; that you eat from off my plate, and drink of the same 
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cup in which I drink : for the same may be said of knight-ciTantry, which is said 
of love, that it makes all things equal. ‘ I give you my most hearty thanks, 
sir,’ said Sancho ; ‘ but let me tell your worship, that, provided I have victuals 
enough, I can eat as well, or better, standing, and alone by myself, than if I were 
seated close by an emperor. And further, to tell you the truth, what I cat in my 
corner, without compliments or ceremonies, though it were nothing but bread 
and an onion, relishes better than turkeys at other folks’ tables, where I am 
forced to chew leisurely, drink little, wipe my mouth often, neither sneeze nor 
cough when 1 have a mind, nor do other things which I may do when alone aud 
at liberty. So that, good sir, as to these honors your worshiii is plct\scd to confer 
on me, as a menial servant, and Hanger-on of knight-errantry, being sqidre 
to your worship, be pleased to convert them into something of more use ami 
profit to me ; for, though I place them to account as received in full, I renounce 
them from this time forward to the end of the world. 

We have already said so much about Sterne in a preceding 
article that wo shall not dwell further upon his merits on this 
occasion. 


LINES 

WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM PRESENTED TO A LADY BY THE AUTIIOII. 

Lady, when o’er these leaves thy bright eye strayetli, 

Say, can thy heart forget the friendly giver ? 

When on the stream of life that ne’er delayeth 
Our barks part company, perchance for ever, 

Say, wilt thou then remember one whose sorrow 
At tho sad thought of severance, is sinecrer 
Than many a bard’s who grief’s low voice may borrow 
And charm with sweeter sounds the cheated nearer ? 

Time rusheth onward like a rapid river ; 

Against its furious force no mortal wadeth ; 

And like a wave on which the sunbeams quiver 
Each bright-faced pleasure lifts its form and fadeth. 
There is no permanence for earthly glory 
Or earthly bliss, and dearest friends must sever ; 

The fair, tho brave, the youthful, and the hoary, 

Have proved alike that joy is stable never. 

And is there no dear resting place for feeling 
Amid tho giddy whirl of liie’s mutation ? 

, Ah, yes ! for love’s and frlenciship’s fond revealing 
The true heart is a fixed and holy station. 

I’ll seek not then for Fortune’s sweet beguiling, 

Nor fear her frown, if thou’lt remember me; 

While in thine heart fair Friendship sitteth smiling; 
Lady, I’ll think exultingly of thee. 
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Oh ! deem not that my heart is cold, 
Though "mid the social throng 
I silent sit, as if controlled 
By some deep sense of wrong ; 

It is not that the voice of mirth 
Sounds harshly in mine ear. 

Nor that my soul denies the worth ‘ 

Of Friendship’s smile sincere : — 

II. 

But oft upon my sunniest hour 
A fitful sadness falls. 

And shades prophetic round me lour 
’Till every scene appals. 

I could not tell thee whence or why 
Comes this o’erwhelming change, 

That makes what else might charm mine eye 
Seem desolate and strange. 

III. 

As sometimeB o’er the brightest day 
The sudden shadows sail, 

So dreams of darkness and dismay 
O’er Life’s best hopes prevail. 

I see such mystic visions now 
And tremble at my fears, — 

Oh ! then, forgive my clouded brow, 

My silence and my tears ! 


LINES 

WRITTEN ON THE RUINS OF RAJHMAHAL. 

Hail, strange, hail ! whose eye shall here survey 
The path of Time, where ruin marks his way, 
When wildly moans the solemn midnight bird, 
And the gaunt Jackie’s piercing cry is heard ; 

If thine the soul with sacred ardour fraught, 

Bapt in the poet’s dream, or sage’s thought, 

To thee, these mouldering walls a voice shall raise, 
And sadly tell how earthfy pride decays ; 

How human hopes, like human works, depart, 

And leave behind the ruins of the heart ! 
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MACBETH. 

What a crowded picture !— and yet in no degree is it defici- 
ent in breadth and unity of effect The lights and shadows, 
however startling, all serve to bring out the leading purpose 
of the poet. The gentle and trustful character of the graci- 
ous Duncan— the wild ambition of his murderer— the femi- 
nine fierceness and traitorous machinations of that bold, bad, 
strong-minded woman, Lady Macbeth— her steady unhesitat- 
ing resolution— the scrupulous, faltering, wavering conduct of 
her husband— the cold-blooded, malicious witch-prophets, 
with whom fair is foul and foul is fair— the change from doii- 
hle double toil and trouble of these unearthly ministers of 
mortal evil, and the wild blasted heath on which they meet, 
to the exquisitely quiet scene befure the castle of Macbeth so 
soon to resound witli shouts of horror— Lady Macbeth s re- 
membrance of her venerable parent in the midst of murder- 
ous thoughts — Had he not resembled my father as he slept 
I had done it— iho silence of night, broken by the fearful 
knocking at the gate— the death-slumber of Duncan amidst 
the living uproar. 

Wake Dtnican with by kuoeking, 

I Would thou could'st — 

and the terrible cry of Macduff 

0 hoiTor ! horror ! horror ! 

Tongue nor heart cannot conceive nor name tlioc 

All these characters and incidents and circumstances so 
skilfully, so dramatically, so truthfully contrasted, bewilder us 
with a variety of emotions, carry us away from the world 
around us, and make us feel that we are indeed in the hands 
of the greatest poet of the world.* 

It has been observed that most of Shakespeare’s plays open 
with consummate art — and that of Macbeth is as fine an ex- 
ample of his skill and judgment in this respect as the open- 
ing scene of Hamlet of which the exquisite propriety is ac- 
knowledged by all critics. In the first scene of Hamlet— 


* The serene aspect of the Castle of Macbeth as first presented to us, is, as 
Sir John Reynolds well remarks, like a specimen of repose in painting. 

Duncan— Tim castle has a pleasant seat ; -the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

* Unto our gentle senses. 

Banquo.—mhis guest of summer 

The temple-haunting martlet, docs approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingljr here ; no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress nor coigne of vantage but this bird 
Hath made its pendent bed and procreant cradle. 

Where they mo.st breed and haunt I have observed 
, The air is delicate. 
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is fitting in so pliilosophical and thoughtful a production, and 
where uie supernatural agency though stern and severe is of 
n, more calm and virtuous character — the time is solemn 
and serene a quiet guard—not a mouse stirring. In the 
opening scene of Macbeth on the contrary, which is a play 
of action and hurry and tumult and terror — of strange 
phantoms bringing with them blasts from hell, and witli 
intents wicked and uncharitable — the accessories of the 
picture are in general of an ominous character, and in 
kcct)ing with the spirit of the ‘ leading actors and the 
tragical color of the events. The blasted plain or place 
of meeting of the weird sisters— the storm of thunder and 
lightning — the fearful intimation that in these grotesque and 
wild beings all moral (pialitics arc reversed — that with them 
fiiir is foul and foul is fair ; — all these singularly impressive 
representations form the key-note to this sublime and power- 
ful production. 

1st. — When shall wc three meet again ? 

In lightning, thunder, or in rain ? 

2nd.-- When the linrly burly’s done, 

When the battle’s lost and won. 

.’3rd. — That .shall be ere set of sun. 

1st. — Where the place, 

2nd. -——upon the heath 

;3rd. — There to meet with (brave) Macbeth. 

1st 1 come Gray-Malkin. 

All — Paddock calls— anon. 

Fair is foul and foul is fair 
Hover through fog and lilthy air. 

This scene is judiciously brief— it is thus rendered more 
vision-like and impressive. ITie mysterious beings 

Come like shtidows, so depart. 

‘‘ They vanislT' — but they stay quite long enough to leave 
upon our souls the sense of impemlin" evil. Wc are prepar- 
ed by these supernatural agents for tlie horrors that ensue, 
and we feel no sense of abruptness, but on tlie contrary are 
conscious of an unbroken continuity of tlie interest wlien the 
next scone opens with the enquiry of Duncan, as to the un- 
l<nown soldier with “ dyed garments.’' 

What bloody man is that ? He can report. 

As scemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Macbeth's ambition was originally of an honorable nature, 
only became what it w?is subsequently, “ by siipernaturtd 
soliciting” — by fate and metaphysical aid— seconded by the 
<}rtful suggestions of his wife, who besides representing the ob- 
jocts of their mutual desire in the most exciting point of 
^now, touched the brave Macbeth, (“well he deserves that 
name!”) in the weakest part, when she taunted him with 
^^mrdice and charged him with irresolution— offering to per- 
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form herself, with her own feminine hand, a task for which 
had ^ not the nerve. Nothing can be more dramatic or 
more true to nature than the manner in which Macbeth's more 
honorable, more generous, more thoughtful, and more consi- 
derate nature is made to hesitate at the moral obstacles in 
his way ; while with the concentration of all feelings upon 
one purpose, so natural to a passionate and earnest and wil- 
ful woman, she gazes intently and exclusively at the desired 
object. Macbetn relents. He is resolved to go no further in 
this business. 

We will proceed no further in this business ; 
lie hath honored me of late, and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 

Not cast aside so soon. 

Who can doubt that his better angel would have remained 
with Macbeth after this, but for the terrible fierceness of Ids 
wife ? Oh woman ! how powerful thou art for good or evil ! 
Listen to the lady’s taunts 

Lady M—. Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dressed yourself ? Hath it slept since 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To he the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire ? Would’st thou have that 
Which thou c.stccmest the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 

TjCtting I dare not wait upon I would 
Like the poor cat in the adage ? 

Macbeth Piythce peace 

I dare do all that may become a man 
Who dares do more is none. 

Lady M . What beast was it then 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 

And, to be move than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both ; 

They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me : 

I would while it was smiling in my face 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums 
And dashed his brains out, had I so sworn 
As you have done to this. 

Macbeth— 1{ wc should fail — 

Lady Macbeth. We fail.* 


* Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jamieson tells us, adopted three different intonations^ 
these two words— we fail ; -First a contemptuous interrogation —Wefni . 
an accent of indignant astonishment— ive fail? laying the emphasis o 
pronoun Lastly she fixed on the calm, self-possessed— resolute— jati. 


But screw your courage to the sticking place 
And we’ll not fail. 
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The influence exercised over Macbeth by his wife seems 
o-enerally taken as proof of superior intellectual power. This 
?s surely a mistake. It is the influence of deeper passion and 
not of higher intellect. A mind in a state of earnest excite- 
ment generally succeeds in bending to its will the more serene 
or thoughtful or less impassioned temperament j for pas- 
sion acts more powerfully than reason. Pope speaks of 
the headlong lioness/' Was not Lady Macbeth a headlmig 
lioness ? Byron in his Sardanapalm beautifully illustrates 
the characteristic fierceness of the female nature under great 
excitement. Myrrha — though no Amazon — though in no 
degree masculine in body or in mind, was fiercer than tho 
fiercest of the male warriors in tho defence of her luxurious 
lord and lover. 

You sec this night 

Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and lier kindled check ; 

Her large black eyes that flashed through licr long hair 
As it streamed o’er her : her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow ; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart ; her voice that clove through all the din, 

As a lute pierceth through the cymbals clash. 

Jarred but not drowned by the loud brattling ; her 
Waved arms, more da/zling with their own bom whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held which she caught up 
From a dead soldier’s grasp ; all these things made 
Her seem unto tho troops a ])roplietess 
Of victory or victory herself 
Come down to hail us hers. 

And to tbc supposition of his stern brother that in tlie 
hour of danger Sardanapalus found Myrrha 

Herding with the other females 
Like frightened antelopes— 

The king replies — 

No : like the dam 
(Of the young lion, femininely raging 
And femininely meanetk furiously 
Because all passions in excess are female ) 

Against the hunter flying with her cub. 

She urged on with her voice and gesture and 
Her floating hair and flashing eyes, the sold lei's 
In the pursuit. 

It would seem from this that Lady Macbeth^s character 
though savage is not altogether unwomanly — though it may 
seem somewhat ungallant to sUy so: But it is only meai^t 
that in whatever direction woman ventures — the right or the 
Wrong — she is more earnest — less reflecting — more resolute 
'^more wilful than man. It is a common observation that 
good women are better than good men — bad men not so bad 
bad women. 


H Q 
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But 1)C this as it may, Lady Macbeth, whether intellectually 
superior to her lord or not, possessed more than sufficient 
sagacity to read his nature~(and indeed what woman cannot 
better understand her husband’s character than he does her’s ?) 
She saw with the quick eye of her sex that he was not with- 
out ambition though without ‘‘ the illness that should attend 
it.” What he would highly that would ho holily. He had 
too much of the milk of human kindness to catch the 
nearest way. It required all her wondrous ener^— all her 
woman’s influence— to keep his courage to the sticking 
place ; and this not from any natural timidity on his part- 
lie IV as still brave Macbeth— but from the compunctious visit- 
mgs of a noble nature— a nature not yet corrupted. Even 
after he has yielded in some degree to “ that suggestion whoso 
liorrid image did unhx his hair and make his seated heart 
knock at his ribs against the use of nature/’ his better spirit 
was at work within him, and might easily have led him tack 
into the path of peace and honor, but for the dreadful circimi- 
vcnlion of that evil genius— his wife. He was visited in his 
gentler mood by the imago of tho gracious and vencrablo 
Duncan— so cleaT in his great office— who bore his faeultii's 
so meekly. Macbeth remembered that his sovereign had 
lieapod high honors on his house — that under his roof tho 
King was in double trust— as a kinsman and a subject— strong 
liotli against the deed— that on his host he should against 
his murderers sliut the door, not bear tho knife himself, hut 
the incessant iteration of strong inducements by an associate 
of more powerful ])assions than our own is generally irresis- 
tible in the end. Macbeth’s very virtues combined wth his 
weaknesses to make liiin an easier victim. He loved tins 
])assionate creature. Ho was ambitious— “ that last infiriiiity 
of noble mind.” And in despite of tho scruples of his 
conscience— and tlic milk of human Idndness in his nature— 
she soon made him guilty of acts that his own heart abhorred. 

Even when the guilty deed is done — and the compunctious 
visitings of his nature return — but return too late— his bold 
bad wife mocks him with tho old intolerable insult upon 
his want of nerve. She knows her man. 

My haTids arc of your color but 1 shame 
To wear a heart so whito. 

He is brave Macbeth — in all vittiious deeds— hut he be- 
comes a coward in his own esteem, when he has deserted the 
path of honor and of virtue. 

For conscience doth make cowards of us all 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickled o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
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flo is made to exclaim 

Whence is that knocking ? 

How is it with me when every noise appals me ? 

What hands are hero ! Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes ! 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will I'alhcr 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Making the green — one red. 

This is Shakespeare 8 favorite moral — namely — that tlu^ 
noblest and bravest natures are most subdued by a sense of 
guilt, and that honesty is the only true policy. He makt'.s 
Macbeth “ eat his meals in fear.'' His sleep is haunted by 
terrible dreams. Ho envies even the murdered dead. 

Better be with the <lcad 

Whom wc to gain our place have sent to peace, 

Than on the toiturc of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy. Duncan is in his gra^c ; 

After life’s litlul fever he .sleeps well. 

Treason has done his worst, nor steel nor poison 
Malice domestic, foreign levy — notliing 
Can touch him further. 

Lady Hacbeth has the same sentiment 

Nought’s had— all’s spent, 

When our desire is got without content. 

Tis safer to be that which wc destroy 
Than by destruction dwell m doubtful joy. 

Fit retribution ! We are made to feel from tlie hi’st tliat 
sin will receive its punishment. When Macbctli had slain 
bimcan in his sleep there was no more sleep for Idui- 
self on this side of the grave. He begins to bo a weary of 
tlio sun. 

1 have lived long enough — my may of life 
Hath fallen into the .scar, tlic yellow leaf 
And that which should accomimny old age 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends 
I must not look to have, but in their stead 
Curses not loud but deep, mouth honor, breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny but dare m>i. 

Fiven Lady Macbeth — hard as her nature is- -ds at last 
subdued ; — she groans by day under the load of fearful re- 
j'ollections — she walks in licr sleep at night, liauuttxl by 
l^hlcous images. I would not have such a heart in iny 
bosom, exclaims the medical attendant wlio watches lior 
^ for the dignity of the whole body. ^ 

Oh what a moralist is Shakespeare ! What are all the 
lilted precepts, or carefully rounded common-places of our 
philosophers in prose compared with the poet's scenes and 
Qf living nature ! 

" bih' Lady Maybetli sinks into utter liopclcssncss and 
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helplessness at the reverse of fortune, as the world darkens 
round her, Macbeth plucks up a sullen resoluteness from 
the depths of his despair. 

Ring the alarum bell— Blow winds—come rack — 

At least we'll die with harness on our back. 

But the lady's mind gives way to thick-coming fancies ; 
as the Doctor tells Macbeth, who pathetically exclaims 

“ Cure her of that ! 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a written soitow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivion antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of the perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart ? 

Wliat is the moral of the tragedy of Macbeth ? Not 
merely that ambition, misdirected, is an evil passion— but 
that tne finest heart may be utterly perverted by the influ- 
ence of a less noble nature— by evil suggestions rendered 
familiar by iteration and addressed to some predominant 
weakness— that no virtue is secure without fortitude and 
self-controul — that wo should examine minutely and severe- 
ly our own conduct — especially when we have a secret con- 
sciousness that our ruling passion is in the wrong direction 
and is fed by “ thick coming fancies” that increase m force as 
we continue to welcome and indulge them — and that the 
sense of guilt is a terrible humiliation, and utterly incon- 
sistent with true courage or true felicity. 


NOON. 

WRITTEN IN INDIA. 

The lord of day, with fierce resistless might. 

Clad in his robes of glory, reigned on high, 

And checked the timid gaze of mortal eye 
With the refulgence of his forehead bright. 

I marked with fevered brow his form of light 
Glare on the silver wave that slumbered nigh, 

And sought the dryad's haunt, where zephyr's sigh 
Came like a hallowed tone of sad delight 
V To soothe the wanderer's souk*— Beneath the shade 
Of wide root-dropping banians, fit to be. 

At such a time, the dreaming minstrel's bower, 

On bright-winged visions flew the noon-tide hour ; 
While Fancy’s hand those dear home-scenes pourtrayeu 
Whose living charms I never more toay see ! 
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“ Of all the heavenly gifts, that mortal men commend, 

What trusty treasure in the world can countervail a friend ?” 

Nicholas Grimoald* 

“ In the morning, after the priest had given him the last sacraments,” he said 
There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and friendship ; and, indeed, 
fiiciulship itself is only a part of virtue.” 

Spence's Anecdotes of Pope. 

“ The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 

Shakespeare. 

Most mon flatter themselves that they are not only capable 
of friendship, but that they have many friends. To a super- 
llcial observer, human life appears to abound in friendships ; 
but it presents a very dinerent aspect to those who can 
penetrate beneath the surface. “Friendship is so rare/’ 
observes Sir Philip Sidney, “ that it is almost doubtful, 
whether it is a thing indeea, or a mere word.” Poets and 
moralists have concurred in eulogising its advantages, and 
lamenting its uncertainty. A familiar anecdote on the sub- 
ject has been versified by Cowper : — 

“ Horatio’s servant once, with bow and cringe 
Swinging the parlour door upon its hinge. 

Dreading a negative, and over-awed 

Lest lie should trespass, begged to go abro.nd. 

Go fellow ! whither ?— turning short about— 

Nay. Stay at home— you’re always going out. 

’Tis but a step, sir, just at the street’s end, 

For what ? — An please your sir, to see a friend. 

A friend I Horatio cried, and seemed to start,— 

Yes, marry, shalt thou, aud with all my heart. 

And fetch my cloak ; for, though the night be raw, 
ril see him too — the first I ever saw /” 

“ It is with friends as with ghosts,” says Rochefoucault ; 

“ tilings that every body talks of, and scarcely any hath 

seen ” 

But, however rare may be real friendship, men are so 
Httle formed to live alone, that when they cannot grasp its 
substance, they love to cheat themselves with its shadow. 
They who have the fewest friends have often the most ac ■ 
'luaintances. Tlio latter ar® a^ind .of proxies for the for-^ 
and usually bear the same name, though they are 
i^ially of a very different character. Perhaps faith in some 


- * An old English Poet— the second writer of blank-vcrsc after Surrey. He 
'^^ishcd in the early part of the 16 th century. 
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iRattcrs ih less involuntary tlian philosophers have siippos 
ed ; as nothing seems more common than for men to believe 
according to their wishes, and to reject wliat is opposed to 
their vanity or their interest. Thus we frequently find a 
person of shrewdness and good sense congratulating him- 
self on a long list of supposed friends, who in reality arc 
heartless and selfish beings, whose characters are as clear 
as daylight to all the rest of the world. Men protect them-^ 
selves from the fear of infidelity in friendship, and the hor- 
ror of discovering that they are alone in the world, by 
a voluntary blindness. The greatest optimist in friendship 
is indisposed to put the truth and constancy of his friends 
to, a very severe trial. He dreads to be undeceived. It is 
generally considered a very dangerous thing to borrow money 
from a friend, or to rival liim in love or fame. That which 
is commonly called friendship would not stand the test 
Goldsmith’s story otAlcander and Septimins* in which one 
friend resigns the hand of his mistress to the other, with 
such a magnanimous self-sacrifice, is a pretty romance, but 
lias no counterpart in common life. 

Mr, Landor in his “Imaginary Conversations” makes Cicero 
thus express himself— “Could 1 begin my existence again, and 
what is equally impossible, could I see before me all I have 
seen, T would have few acquaintances, fewer friendships, no 
firmiliarities. This rubbish, for such it generally is, collect- 
ing at the base of an elevated mind, lessens its height and 
impairs its character.” There is no doubt that the being 
linked by the mere forms and courtesies of society to a ver) 
extensive circle, must be injurious alike to a man’s ease, purity 
and independence. He has too many different opinions to 
study, and too many tastes to satisfy, to be able to indulge 
his own particular im})ulses. Instead of standing out bokU) 
and prominently as an individual, he becomes only an in- 
significant part of the great mass, and is whirled away, lihe 
a straw, amidst the general refuse that soils the stream 
of life. A man of eminent intellectual and moral wortli 
cannot long mingle harmoniously with the crowd without a 
sacrifice of character. The delicate bloom of virtue is soon 
rubbed olf by a close contact with the world, and the finest 
thoughts and speculations are exchanged for more vulgar and 
sordid interests. Unless a man lowers himself to the leve 
^of those about him by unworthy compliances, he is r6gardec 
with a jealous eye. His superiority is a tacit censure on tjm 
rest of the w^orhl They call his integrity churlishness, aa' 


♦ BolTo\^ed from the 8th Novel of Boccaccio. 
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I, is genius eccentricity. “ Great wit/' especially of that kind 
which renders a man unfit to mingle witn the throng, is al- 
ways held to be very “ nearly allied to madness." Ho who 
mixes with the world, ancf yet endeavours to breast the 
stream of popular opinion, is considered more odd than wise. 
Thus a man who has many friends has generally very few 
worth having, nor does he deserve to have better ones ; for 
it is only by a dishonorable flexibility in his own character 
that he can surround himself with a host of intimates, all 
(lirtering more or less from himself, and from each other. 
The friendship that is of any value consists in a close com- 
munion of mind, as well as heart, and such is the selfishness 
of most men, the ine(piality of human capacities, and the 
endless variety of dispositions, that nothing is so rare as the 
union of congenial spirits. A man may pass through a long 
life without meeting with one companion, into whose breast 
he could safely pour the secrets of his soul, or from whom 
lie might expect a perfect and disinterested sympathy. Mon- 
tiiigne has some excellent observations on the rarity of friend- 
sliip, an<l relates the anecdote of a young soldier, who, when 
asked by Cyrus, what lie would take for a horse with which 
lie had just won the prize at a race, and whether he would 
exchange him for a kingdom, replied, No, truly, sir ; but I 
would irc'cly part with him to gain a fnenid, could I find a 
man worth)^ of such a relation." When Socrates was asked 
wily ho had built so small a house — “ Small as it is," he re- 
plied, “ 1 wish I had friends enough to fill it." 

Rochefoucault, who studied human nature closely, observed, 
thcat ill the misfortunes of our best friends we always 
fnd something that does not displease us. Swift has con* 
linned the truth of this maxim, and has illustrated it 
hy his verses on his own death, in which he anticipates the 
observations of his surviving friends with great sagacity and 
a caustic humour. To those who neither analyze their o\m 
Icclings, nor dive into the hearts of others, this view of hu- 
^nan nature may seem as untrue as it is shocking. They 
perceive not with what eager and indecent haste unhappy 
intelligence is communicated by friends, and how trans- 
parent is the veil of sadness that is worn on such occasions. 

^ keen eye may often detect an ill-suppressed smile beneath 
hko the sunlight behind an. April cloud. I have seen 
instances in whimi it has broken out into actual laughter.' 

are sometimes heard to express a sense of horror at 
jnoir own indifference to the afflictions of their friends, and 
‘^Ihconscious of a strange internal pleasure, are unable to 
for it. It s truly said, that the most difficult of all* 
nowledge is the knowledge of our own hearts. ^ This 
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secret satisfaction arising from the distresses of others 
is, owing to the sense of superior fortune, increased 
by contrast, and not to any natural malignity of disposition^ 
as might be superficially imagined. All happiness is com- 
parative, and we measure our own lot by that of others. 
This view of the subject in degree blunts the edge of Roche- 
foucault’s remark, which would otherwise seem a terrible 
charge against human nature. To enable us to overcome 
the disposition to congratulate ourselves on our own good 
fortune at the expense of others, our friendship must be 
strong indeed. Those who think they have many friends 
of such truth and fervour indulge in a very gross delusion. 

A gentleman once gave me a few odd pages, which he 
got by mere accident, of a work entitled “ The Journal of 
a Self-OhserveTy' being the diary of the inmost thoughts and 
feelings of the celebrated Lavater, a keen student of his own 
heart and the hearts of others. The Journal was not origi- 
nally intended for publication. “Lest I should deceive my- 
self,"' says the author, “ I will make a firn\ resolution never 
to show tltese remarks to any person whatever." And he 
undertakes to put down every thing as truly and as care- 
fully as if he had to read the Journal to his God. The 
following passage may be given as a specimen of his con- 
fessions (more genuine tlian those of Rousseau), and as a 
curious evidence of his severe and searching self-study. The 
book would have delighted Rochefoucault. 

“ Sundain Jamiary the seventh. — ^Whcn I awoke, a messenger was waitin^^ 

for me, delivering a letter from my friend ****, at H , who entreated me 

to pay him a visit, if possible, for he was very ill. 

“ I was frightened, and yet thi.s intelligence had something pleasing in it thougli 
God knows 1 I love my friend sincerely ; his death would grieve me much. It 
is not the first lime that my fright occasioned by afflicting intelligence, seemed tok 
mixed with secret joy. 1 recollect to have felt once on a sudden alarm of fiic, 
something so very {deasing, that, on cool rcttcction, makes mo shudder. Was 
this sensation the effect of the novelty, and the suddenness of the alarm, or ei 
the presentiment of the concern which those with whom I should have an oppor- 
tunity of conversing on that incident would show, and which is always somewhat 
flattering to the narrator ? Or was it the efiect of the confused idea ot the charge^ 
which interrupted the sameness of my thoughts or occupations ? Oimmis it, 
which is most likely, the conscouenco of the joyful sensation of being exempted 
from the misfortune which befalls or threatens others ? 

“ I should like to know what passes in the minds of other people, and pa 
ticulnrly of those who have an humane, feeling heart, when they arc siirpriset 
by important, and, at the same time, afflicting intelligence. However, 1 a| 
prehend that most of them cither do^ not pay proper attention to situations o 
that kind, or are anxious to hide their fecli igs from others, and, perhaps, no 
'themselves. Yet, I think, one ought to observe one’s self with the 
in such cases ; and, in order to recollect afterwards, to one’s own benen 
most secret emotions of the mind, one ought to commit them faithfully to 
ing in the first tranquil moment. . 

“ I communicated the letter to my wife, made preparation for my j)o 
' settled in liaste some business, gave some orders, and then stepped i 
carriage. 
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' Consternation, anxiety, uneasiness, and a secret satisfaction, on account of 
(ht joy, niy speedy arrived would afford my friend, hut not only on accovrit of that 
but aho of the praise which 1 expected himself and his family would (five me — 

Jd shame on account of that satisfaction, succeeded each other, alternately, in 
tlic first quarter of an hour.* 

“ 1 began to pray : ‘ 0 1 my God I how irregular and impure are my 
tiioii'dits ! When will my heart be in such a condition that I shall be able to 
lo(»k upon myself without blushing ! — Merciful God I guide my thoughts and 
sensations, particularly at present.” 

Real friendship is almost as exclusive as love, and cannot 
be diffused over a large circle. I can hardly call that man 
171V friend who cares as much for a hundred other people as 
lie does for me. 1 am not satisfied with a hundredth share of 
his heart. He miglit as well pretend to love as many mis- 
tresses. Ho cannot have an equally deep feeling for them 
all. In the event of a contrariety of interests amongst them, 
liow is he to act ? Every body’s friend is no one’s. Jealousy 
. Is almost as much allied to friendship as to love, and it is 
more natural to sec fricn<ls in pairs than in triads or in 
scores. The close communion of a great number of people 
is sociality, but not friendship. 

Some people talk of friendship as if it were as common 
a thing as the sexual affection, wliich is by no means the 
case. All men at some period of their lives have been fired 
hy the latter passion, but comparatively very few of any ago 
have felt the force of genuine fricndsliip. Love is a com- 
pound feeling, and is fed with tlie grossest food as well as 
tho purest ; but friendship is a passion which must exist 
nitircly on a moral or intellectual diet. Though love is more 
ticry and ardent, it is also more fickle and uncertain. It is 
subject to a fatal satiety. It is destroyed by fruition. But 
the appetite of friendship grows with what it feeds on. Love 
is like a hunter who caros not for the game when once 
caught, which he may have pursued with the most intense 
and breathless eagerness. Love is strongest in pursuit, 
friendship in possession. 

And yet after all, perhaps, the best as well as most common 
sort of friendship is tliat which succeeds passion in wedded 
jife. A man and his wife, when the love-ardors of youth 
have cooled, may entertain for each other a more tender 
f^bd genuine friendship than is, perhaps, quite possible be- 
hvoen two associates of tho same sox. 

The ancient philosopher^ wa^e enthusiastic advocates of^ 
mend ship, and amongst the Greeks it was made a point ot 
pgion and legislation. But Christianity has been thought 
'^y some to nullify this virtue. Soame Jenyns, in his “ View 


riicso :u’t‘ genuine confessions, and show profound self-knowledge. 

I 4) • 
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of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion/' main- 
tains, that it is not consistent with that universal benevo- 
lence which is inculcated by the Scriptures * Dr. Johnson 
seems to lean to the same opinion, and Shaftesbury in his 
“ Characteristics” insists that private friendship is a virtue 
purely voluntary in a Christian. He supports nis argument 
with an extract from Bishop Taylor, who observes that the 
word friendship, in the sense commonly understood by it, 
is not so much as mentioned in the New Testament. j* 
Boswell records the following conversation on this subject 
between Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Knowles (a Quaker lady.) 

Johnson : “ All friendship is preferring the interest of a friend to the neglect 
or perhaps against the interest of others ; so that an old Greek said, ‘ he that 
has friends has no friend* Now Christianity recommends universal benevolence, 
to consider all men as our brethren ; which is contrary to the virtue of friend- 
ship, as described by the ancient philosophers. Surely, madam, vour sect 
myst approve of this ; for you call all men friends** Mrs Knowles ; “ We 
are commanded to do good to all men, but especially to them that are of 
the household of faith !” Johnson : “ Well, madiun, the household of faith 
is wide enough.” Mrs Knowles : “ But Doctor, our Saviour had twelve 
Apostles, yet there was one whom he loved. John was called the disciple whom 
Jesus loved !” Johnson : (with eyes sparkling benignantly,) “ Very well, indeed, 
madam. You have said very well.” Boswell : “ A nne application. Pray 
sir, had you over thought of it ?” Johnson : “ I had not, sir.” 

But though there is certainly a spirit of exclusiveness in 
friendship itself, it does not follow that it is necessarily op- 
posed to that universal philanthropy which is so incessantly 
and so beautifully recommended by the Christian religion. 
To entertain exactly the same esteem and love for all men is 
utterly impossible, because we esteem and love individuals 
for qualities with which all men are not equally endowed. 
There are also natural instincts which interfere with this 
equality of regard. Every mother must prefer the interest 
of lier own onspring to that of others. All that can bo 
ex])ected from us is, the cultivation of a spirit of charity 
and good-will towards the whole human race ; and^ they who 
are capable of an intense and passionate friendship cannot 
be cruol or cold-lieartcd towards any portion of their fellow- 
creatures. In fact, in the composition of a genuine friend- 
ship there are many of the highest and most generous 
virtues. A merely selfish man cannot be a friend, neithei 


♦ “It is totally iucoiunatible,” he observes, “ with' the geniu.s 
vOo.spel.” Melmoth in his remarks on CIv'erus Lwlius warmly combats 
notion. 

t But Bisliop Heber (who by the way, wrote a Life of Bishop Taylor) 

- following remark in a letter to Mr. Hornby : “ Whatever may bo our ^ 
of intercourse here, I am not one of those who apprehend that a weii-^ 
esteem even for earthly beings, will perish with the present worm ; 

I am not presumptuous in cherishing the hope, that many of tne^ 
begun hero, may ne among the som*ces of our everlasting happiness. 
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can an evil-minded or a foolish one. Voltaire defines friend- 
gliip a tacit contract between two sensible and virtuous 
persons/' “ The wicked/' he says, “ have only accomplices ; 
the voluptuous, companions ; the interested, associates ; 
idle men, connexions ; and princes, courtiers.” “ Cethegus,” 
he adds, “ was the accomplice of Cataline, and Maecenas, the 
courtier of Octavius ; but Cicero was the friend of Atticus.” 

There are many delightful examples of literary friend- 
ship. Perhaps, one reason of the fervour of friendship be- 
tween men of letters is their facility of mental intercourse. 
They are in the habit of clothing their most subtle thoughts 
and associations in a transparent diction. The communion 
of such men is perfect, and the intense delight with which 
they compare minds, and kindle at the social collision of 
their most secret conceptions, is inconceivable by ordinary 
persons. Their mental characters are more firmly fixed, and 
their opinions are not liable to be affected by the breath of 
frivolous scandal or by slight external occurrences. They 
live as it were in a world of their own, in which there are 
fewer mutabilities than in the material world with which othe;- 
men are connected. They do not care for the idle gossip 
of society. Their conversation is about departed spirits, and 
IS full of glorious abstractions. They are hand and glove 
with Milton and Shakespeare, with Eacon and with Newton, 
while they have not even a bowing acquaintance with their 
• next-door neighbour. How beautiful an instance of literary 
friendship is that of Beaumont and Fletdier, wliose labours 
were so mingled, that no critic has been able to separate 
them ! Their union is eternal ! It is scarcely necessary to 
allude to the friendship of Virgil and Horace, Petrarch and 
iloccaccio, Chaucer and Gower, Surrey and Wyatt, Milton and 
Marvel, Cowley and Harvey, Isaac Walton and Charles Cot- 
ton, Lloyd and Churchill, Pope and Swift, and Byron and 
Moore, and Shelley and Leigh Hunt. Of these interesting 
litcraiy friendships almost every one must have read. How 
toucliingly has Gray commemorated his affection for West, 
''i the following Sonnet : 

“ In vain to me the smiling morning shines, 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire , 

The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 

These cars, alas for other notes repine ; 

A different object dtPthesc eyes require ; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 

The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warm ^leir little loves the birds complain, 

I Iruitless mourn for him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because I weep in vain.” 
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Tlie friendship of Montaigne and Stephen de Boetiiis was 
sucli as is rarely known in ordinary life,~~“ a friendship so 
entire, and so perfect, that certainly the like is hardly to bo 
found in story ” Nothing can exceed the passionate and 
disinterested tenderness with which they regarded each 
other. After the death of Boetius, of which his friend has 
given us so pathetic a relation, life seemed “ one dark te- 
(lious night’' to the survivor. “ From the day that I lost 
him,” says Montaigne,” I have only languished m life, and 
the very pleasures that present themselves to me, instead of 
comforting me, double my affliction for the loss of him. We 
wore half-sharers in every thing ; and m^hinhs, hy outliving 
Idm^ I defraud him of his share!' This approaches near- 
ly to Dryden’s somewhat extravagant description of friend- 
ship in his ‘‘ All for Love.” 

“ I was his soul : ho lived not but in me ; 

Wo were so closed within each other’s breast, . 

The rivets wore not found that joined us first ; 

That does not reach us yet ; wo were so mixed, 

As meeting streams, both to ourselves wore lost : 

We were one mass : we could not give nor take, 

But from tlie same ; for he was 1, 1 lie. 

♦ ♦ ♦ # # 

If I have any joy when thou art absent, 

I grudge it to myself ; mctlunh 1 rob 
Thee of thy pai 

Young puts tho loss of a friend in a still stronger light . 

” Wlien friends part 
’Tis the survivor dies.” 

It is this kind of social intercourse which is described by 
Seneca. “ Friendship,” says he, “ lays all things common, 
and nothing can be good to tho ono that is ill to the other. 

I do not speak of such a community as to destroy one 
another’s propriety ; but as tho father and motlier have two 
children, not one a piece, but each of them two.’’ When wo 
consider what arc the real claims of friendship, and look 
around us in tho world in search of a true friend, wo may 
well despair of success. lie who has ono such treasure may 
tiiink liimself supremely fortunate. Ordinary connections 
ill society are merely supported by an interchange of inter- 
ests, which is interrupted at the first inequality. This coin- 
raerco of benefits is attended witli as much selfishness and 
.mean arithmetic on both stdes^as the negociations of the 
lowest traders. It resolves itself into the simple question o 
profit and loss. The general craving for society and intoiei- 
ance of solitude is not so much traceable to a spirit of socw 
lity as to an uneasy vacancy of mind, and the absence oi m 
iial and independent somccs of amusem^t. M^ost men 
anxious to escape from their own thoughts, and dreaa 
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(luliioss of a self-convorsation. They find their own com- 
pany insupportable, and are sometimes compelled to fly for 
relief oven to those whom they despise. Thus, “ kings,'’ as 
Burke says, “ are fond of low company,” because in such 
society they can best forget their own wearisome identity, 
and throw ofl‘ that uneasy weight of satiety and care which is 
peculiar to their isolatea condition. The friendship which 
seems so abundant in general society is a sad illusion, and 
nothing can be more contradictory and absurd than the man- 
ner in which the mass of people speak, in their absence, of 
those whom they call their friends. They should ask them- 
selves how far they would be ready to sacrifice their own im- 
]iicdiato interest for the benefit of these dear associates. If 
the life of one of them depended on an expensive voyage 
that was beyond his means, would they pay the cost ? If he 
were to die, would it deprive them of any portion of their 
usual appetite .or sleep ? “ Not a jot !” Dr. Johnson, who was 
at least as capable of the virtue of friendship as the generality 
of men, has very candidly confessed the small extent of his own 
sympathy in the fate di others. If ho had not the requisite 
fcivour and disinterestedness of genuine friendship, ho was 
at all events no hypocrite, and was equally willing to read 
his own heart, and to lay it open to the gaze of others. When 
ho was asked, what his feeling would bo if one of his 
friends were apprehended for an offence for which lie might 
be hanged ; he replied, “ I should do what I could to bail 
him, and give him any other assistance ; but if he were once 
fairly hanged I should not sufter.” “ Would you eat your 
dinner that day Sir ?” inquired Boswell. “Yes, Sir ; and eat it 
as if he were eating with mo. Why, there’s Baretti, who is to 
be tried for his life to-morrow ; friends have risen up for him 
on all sides ; yet if he should be hanged, none of them will 
oat a slico of plum-pudding the less. Sir, that sympathetic 
feeling goes a very little way in depressing the mind.” This 
seems a disheartening account of human nature ; but I am 
afraid it is the true one. Those who have more sympathy 
for their fellows are perhaps but rare exceptions to the gene- 
ral character of mankind. Dr. Johnson, cursed as he was 
with a hypochondriacal temperament, had a deep sense of 
the necessity of friendship. After the loss of many friends, 
whose praise ho valued, he makes a touching allusion to his 
desolate condition, in the preface to his Dictionary. “ I may 
surely,” says he, “ be contented without the praise of perfec- 
tion, which if I could obtain in this gloom of solitude, what 
would it avail me ?” But the death of friends made little im- 
pression upon him when he had the means of supplying 
their place with oilier associates. He used to talk of ncccs- 
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sity of Teimiring his friendships with new acquaintances, a 
cold and mechanical notion, which shows how little he un- 
derstood of the depth, and holiness, and continuity of a 
true aifection.* His friendship was selfish and one-sided. 
Ho was merely his own friend. The loss of a friend wlio 
deserves the name is utterly irreparable. It is a terrible 
laceration of the heart which never heals. 

“ Thy last sigh 

Dissolved the charm ; the disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre !” 

There is nothing which throws so dark a horror over death as 
the parting with a dear friend ; and the dreadful thought that 
we may never nieet again, even in a future state, is almost 
insupportable. The great and awful change which must 
take place in our nature may annihilate tlie materials of 
frienuship. 

The ancients carried more of this world into their idea of 
a future state than we do, and cheered their last hours with 
the hope of again meeting those they loved with much the 
same personal feeling as that with which they parted 
Modern philosophy is on this point perhaps more rehued ; 
but while it renders our future prospect less palpable, it is 
also less congenial to human associations. 


* It must be remembered, however, that even Cicero, in his Essay on Friend- 
ship, recommends us to repair the loss of old friends by new acquisitions. And 
Sheustone acknowledges that it was a rule with him wlienever ho lost a person's 
friendship to engage a fre.sh friend in his place. Rut it is not so easy to engage 
a friend, as you would a servant, just as you require him. There is a pleasant 
stanza on this subject in Don Juan. 

" 0 Job 1 you had two friends : one’s quite enough, 

Especially when we are ill at ease ; 

They are but bad pilots when the weather’s rough, 

Doctors less famous for their cures than fees. 

Let no man grumble when his friends fall off. 

As they will do like leaves at the first breeze : 

When your affairs eome round, one way or t’other, 

(»o to the Coffee House and take another.” 

The Poet, however, adds in the succeeding stanza— 

But this is not my maxim ; had it been, 

Some heart-aches had been spared me.” 

The thought of going to a Coffee Housci for a new friend was suggestc<l to lord 
B^ron by a passage in Swift or Walpole, he'did not remember which, where it 
is mentioned that somebody regretting the loss of a friend was answered, " When 
I lo.se one, 1 go to the St. James’s Coffee House, and take anotlier.” 
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MYSTERY. 

There is strange life in things inanimate, 

Or things so c^led, and in this mortal state 
An immortality ! There are no bounds 
To life but mystery^ and that surrounds 
All forms of earth, and, with its dread controul, 

For ever checks the proud impatient soul. 

Whose aims at hidden things are grasps at air, 

Whose eager gaze is but a blind man’s stare. 

Bewildered with blank nothingness — (a dense 
Objectless glare) — how oft the horrid sense * 

Of loneliness and littleness prevails, 

While the frame trembles and the spirit quails ! 

But oh ! fhis dream-delirium may not last — 

We wake— and when the hideous spell is past 
The mysteiy remains but not the fear : — 

Wo know that God himself is 'every where ! 

And while this faith can animate and bless 
Wo feel not lone, forlorn and fatherless. 

With humbled thought, calm hope and sweet content 
We cease to sigh for things for man unmeant, 

But wait the uplifting of the curtain vast 
By hands unseen around the wide world cast. 


SONNET, 

ON THE DEATH OF 

Never, oh I never, this sin-tainted eartli. 

The realm of care, hath holier pilgrim trod ! 

The priest of Nature, Poetry, and God ! 

His words were bodied radiance, and his worth 
An angel’s dower. There seemed nor gloom nor deart li 
When ne but smiled. His thoughts were lovelier far 
Than flower or gem, or sun, or moon, or star, 

Or river waves that dance Tn summer mirih, ^ 

Of transitory hopes the base controul 
He proudly spumed for heaven’s eternal day. 

A death-spark touched his tenement of clay. 

And forth up-sprang towards its destined goal 

The flame divine. A purer spirit never 

Hath joined the choir that hjmn their God for aver.- 
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A CHRISTMAS SONNET, 

By John Bampjlyde. 

With footstep slow, in furry pall yclad. 

With brows inwreathed with holly never sere, 

Old Christmas comes, to close the wanM year ; 

And aye the shepherd’s heart to make right glad ; 

Who, when his teemmg flocks are homeward had, 

To blazing hearth repairs, and nut-brown beer. 

And views well pleased the ruddy prattlers dear 
Hug the gray mongrel *, meanwhile maid and lad 
Sipiabblo for roasted crabs. Thee, Sire, wo hail, 

Whether thine aged limbs thou dost enshroud 
In vest of snowy white and hoary veil, 

(^r wrapp’st thy visage in a sable cloud : 

Thee wo proclaim with mirth and cheer, nor fail 
To greet thee well with many a carol loud. 

Perhaps tho name of this writer is not familiar to tlio 
generality of our readers ; and yet some of his poems have 
great iiKjrit. Southey has said that Bamitflyde's sonnets are 
the most original in the language. This is not just praise, 
because they are closely modelled after those of Milton. This 
s])irit of imitation is not so observable in tlio sonnet above 
quoted, as in most of tho others by the same writer. Tho 
following may illustrate the justice of our remark 

TO THE REDBUEA8T. 

mien that the fields put on their (jay attire, 

Thou silent sitt’st near brake or river’s brim, 

Whilst the gay* thrush sings loud from coverts dim ; 

But when pale winter lights the social fire. 

And meads with slime are sprent and ways with mire, 

Thou charm’st us wijh tliy soft and solemn hymn 
From battlement, or barn, or haystack trim ; 

And now not seldom tuncst, as if for hire, 

Thy thrilling pipe for me, waiting to catch 
The pittance due to thy well warbled song ; 

Sweet bird ! sing on ; for oft near lonely hatch. 

Like thee, myself have pleased the rustic throng. 

And oft for entrance, neath tho peaceful thatch, 

Full many a tale have told, and ditty long. 

Bampjlyde, 

This is a beautiful little jwem, but if it be compared 
with Milton's sonnet to the Kedbreast and the sonnet to 
Mr. Lawrence, we shall find sufficient proof in both of them, 
especially in the latter, that originality is not the character- 
istic merit of Bampflyde s poetry. His imitations are some- 
fimes so close as to amount to* plagiarism. To save tlm 
reader tlie trouble of referring todiis Milton we quote a part 


* The immediate repetition of this epithet was perhaps an oversight ^ 

by the after alteration by the writer of tho epithet “ gay attire,” to avoiu 
direct plagiarism from Milton— “/m/t attire thouijh it must be contessoi 
w;is not ,so anxious to preserve .in air of oi igiuality in otlicr places. 
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of the sonnet to Lawrence and mark the corresponding ex- 
pressions in Italics. 

Lawrence ! of virtuous father virtuous son, 

Now that the fields are dank and ways are mire 
Wlicre shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hard season gaining ? Time will run 
On smoother, still Favonins re-inspire, 

The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sowed nor spun. 

The conclusion of Bampflyde’s Christmas sonnet reminds 
ns of Goldsmith's account of his travels. “ Whenever," says 
he, “ I approached a peasant’s house towards nightfall, I play- 
ed one of my memest tunes, and that procured me not only 
a lodging but subsistence for the next day." The poet also 
alludes to this circumstance in his “ Traveller." 

“ How often have I led thy sportive choir. 

With tunelCvSa pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

And haply though my harsh touch faltering still 
Uut mocked all tune, and marred the dancer’s skill ; 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power 
And dance forgetful of tho noontide hour.” 

It is pretty certain, wo think, that Southey’s praise of 
Jlampflyde on the score of originality, is not well tounded ; 
hut at the same time it cannot be denied that the latter was 
a man of elegant taste and real genius, though he was a 
little too apt to echo the style and sentiment of greater poets. 
Ills history is a truly melancholy one. Ho was a man of 
luG^h fiimily and good expectations, but he soon ruined him- 
self ])y his want of common prudence. He was one of those 
unhappy persons to whom great intellectual endowments 
prove a curse instead of a blessing, for he permitted his 
uuagination and his passions to lead him into disgraceful 
excesses and overthrow the balance of his mind. He soon 
confirmed the sad truth of Hryden’s axiom — 

“ Great wits to madness surely arc allied.” 

He died we believe in 179(1, having spent the last twenty 
years of his life in a private mad-housc. Southey obtained 
horn Jackson of Exeter a touching account of poor Bamp- 
jlyde, which was published in 1831, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
iu the Anglo-Genevan Journal We quote a passage of great 
interest : — 

“ He was the brother of Sir »Jharles, as you say, and you probably knq;v 
diiit there is a disposition to insanity in the family. At the time when Jackson 
Wame intimate with him, he was just in his prime, and had ijo other wish 
fnan to live in solitude, and amuse himself with poetry and music. Ho lodged 
a farm-house near Chudleigh, and would oftentimes come to Exeter in a 
inter morning ungloved and open-breasted, before Jackson was up, (though 
I’® an early riser), with a pocket-full of music or poems, to know how ho 
tliem. His relations thought .this was a sad life for a man of family, and 
him to London ! Tho tears ran down Jackson’s cheeks, when ke told me 
story,-* Poor fellow,’ said he, there did not live a purer cycature,~ana, if 
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they would jiuvc let him alone, he might have been alive now.’ Wlicn he was 
iti London, his feelings, having been forced out of their natural and proper 
channel, took a wrong direction, and he soon began to suffer the punishment 
of debauchery. The Miss Palmer, to whom he dedicated his sonnets (after- 
wards and perhaps still Lady Inchiquin) was niece to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Whether Sir Joshua objected to his addresses on account of his irregularities 
in London, or of the family disposition to insanity, I know not : but this was 
the commencement of his madness. lie was refused admittance into the house • 
upon this, in a lit of half anger and half derangement, he broke the windows’ 
and was (little to Sir Joshua’s honour) sent to Newgate. Some weeks alter 
tins liad happened, Jackson went to London, and one of his first enquiries was 
for Bampflydo. Lady B., his mother, said, she knew little or nothing about 
lum,— that she had got him out of Newgate, and he ^vas now in some beggarly 
place. ‘ Wlierc T ‘ In King’s Street, Ilolborn,’ she l)elieYcd, ‘ but she did 
not know the number of the house.’ Away went Jackson, and knocked at 
every door, till he found the right. It was a truly miserable place : the woman 
of the house was one of the worst class of women in London. She knew 
that Bampflydo had no money, and that at that time he had been three 
days without food. When Jackson saw him, there was all the levity of mad- 
ness in his manners,— liis shirt w.as ragged, and black as a coal-heaver’s ; 
and his beard of a two months’ growth. Jackson sent out for food, said, ho 
was come to breakfast with him, and turned aside to a harpsichord in the room, 
literally, he said, to let him gorge himself without being notified. He rcmo\cil 
liim from hence, and, after giving his mother a severe lecture, obtained for him 
a decent allowance ; and left him, when he himself quitted town, in docent 
lodgings, earnestly begging him to write. 

“ But he never wrote ; ‘ The next news was, that he was in a private mad- 
house, and I never saw him more.’ Almost the last time they met, ho showed 
him several ])oems,— among others a Ualltul on the Murder of David lh:zw~- 
‘ such a ballad 1’ said lie. lie came that day to dine with Jackson, and was 
asked for copies. ‘ 1 burned them,’ was the reply *. ' I wrote them, to please you ; 
you dill not seem to like them ; so 1 threw them in the fire.’ After twenty 
gears’ confinement, he recovered his senses, but not till he was dying of a 
consumption. The apothecary urged him to leave Sloanc Street, (where ho 
had been always as kindly treated as he could be, j and go into his own cotui- 
try saying, that his friends in Devonshire would bo very glad to see him. But 
he hid his face, and answered, ‘ No, sir ! they who knew me what 1 was, shall 
never sec me what I am !” 

Nothing in Disraeli’s CalamUies of Authors'' is more 
pathetic than this little history. 

SONNET-GRIEF. 

Impassioned grief is dumb— no sign or sound 
Can form its laithful language. Sorrow’s dart 
In fevered breasts awakes an inward smart 
That friendship may not share. Oh ! curse profound, 

To bear each maddening passion darkly bound 
Within that fearful cell, the shrouded heart ! 

The quivering lip, the quick (jonvulsive start, 

' But feebly tell the strife. The crowd around 
When sinks the strong man ’neath the sullen stream 
Thus see but bubbles rise, — these ill reveal 
The struggler’s pangs ! When mourners pant and teem 
With secret thought, and voiceless an^isli feel. 

The world’s calm brow — the charms of nature seem 

m ' 1 .1 . 1 n'nnnol I 
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A . — You are disposed to overrate the imaginative 
{acuity and to do injustice to science. I believe you look upon 
William Shakespeare as a much greater man than Sir Isaac 
Newton, and this I hold to be an egregious error. 

H . — I confess that I have not the same reverence for scien- 
tific geniiLs that I have for literary or metaphysical genius. I 
tliink such men as Plato and Aristotle, exhibit a higher order 
of intellect than Newton’s. Lord Bacon, too, was his superior. 

I believe I mentioned to you the other day that Walter 
Savage Landor places Bacon above all other philosophers in 
iiitclicctual power, but below Shakespeare, making Shakes- 
peare “the foremost man of all this world.” Hallam, too, 
who is a cold*and cautious judge, puts Shakespeare at tlie 
head not of English literature only, but of all literature. 

A . — Literature has never effected half the practical good 
to mankind that science has. 

7^.— I doubt that greatly— -but even if it were true, it is 
beside the (piestion. We cannot measure the size of a man’s 
intellect by tlie good which it has effected. Perhaps, Isaac 
Watt’s doggrel hymns have done aS much service to man- 
kind as Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

A.— Then you seriously think that the severe reasonings 
and profound calculations of a Newton arc of less value than 
the hicile fancies of a poet ? 

i/_You do not put the casc^ fairly ; I have not entered 
upon the (pucstion regarding the comjiarative value of poetry 
and science. 1 spoke of the degrees or lands of intellect em - 
ployed upon them. You seem to impdy that the facility or 
labor of production has a bearing on the abstract value of 
poetry or science ? This is a mistake. The question of case 
or to'il is of importance to the producer-— not to those wIkj 
benclit by his productions. The rarity of a thing may, in- 
^locd, enhance its value. 

A scientific man inherits the experience and collected trea- 
sures of preceding times, and is urged on and assisted by 
bis contemporaries in the same department of knowledge. 
Rc is seldom a very great way in advance of his own age, 
is generally overtaken'and left in the rear in the next.* 
% is the creature of his own times and if you deduct from 
bim all that ho has received from others you make him poor 
judeed. Now the poet’s merit is all his own— exclusively 
bis own. It is perfectly individual and independent. Homer, 
ibuiigh lie lived so long ago, is still the greatest of poets, if 
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wc except Shakespeare. A scientific work fifty years old is 
out of date. The works of Shakespeare after three centuries 
have lost nothing of their value. 

A.— Well— I think it goes against you, that poetry exhi- 
bits no correspondent progress with the general advance of 
knowledge— tliat as far a.s poetry is concerned the ancient 
barbarian remains still equal or superior to his civilized 
descendants. 

/f.— The poetical faculty is a natural power compara- 
tively little influenced by any system of education. Poeti- 
cal power has been not only always rare, but has seemed so 
independent of external and accidental circumstances, that 
mankind, in all ages and countries, have regarded it as some- 
thing mysterious and divine— as a species of inspiration— 
as a gift direct from Heaven. 

A.— And yet it is in reality no more a gift from heaven 
than those other powers of the mind, which bnable men to 
collect and digest the scientific knowledge that is floating 
about the world. I observe that you never overrate mere 
learning, but you arc too apt to argue as if you thought that 
there was nothing excellent in life but poetry. 

H.— Is not that a little too severe ? You cannot mean it. 

A.— At all events I often wish I could drive you from vour 
books of poetry into the gay world, or into the open fields. 

II . — As to the gay world — I leave it to others, — but of tlio 
open fields I am never tired, though latterly, I have been 
unfortunately so much of a stay-at-home. When I do go 
out, I enjoy the blue sky and the green meadows and the 
glittering streams quite as niuch as you do — perhaps more. 
At all events no man can echo with greater delight than I do 
the noble sentiment of Thomson 


I care not Fortune what you me deny, 

You cannot bar me of free Nature’s grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
TIurough which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods, the lawns, the living streams at eve. 

But to return to our subject -.—I saw some very good 
remarks the other day in Blackwood's Magazine ^ on Ihe na 
ture of imagination. A man, says the writer, (either Wi s 
or Lockhart, I suppose) may have high intellect, witn i 
nr no imagination, out he calinot have a high i 

with little or no intellect. The intellect of Dante, ,i 

Shakespeare was higher, he thinks, than that of Aris > 
Newton, and Bacon. ‘ i 

A.-Both Wilson and Lockhart are poets ; 
always been disposed to overrate the value of the la u 
reepured for the production of excellence m tneir m 
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art. Such partiality is a very natural weakness. You talk 
as if only great poets and artists were largely gifted with 
high imagination. But all great inventions and discoveries 
are first suggested bv the imaginative faculty and completed 
by deep thought ana study. 

H. — I am glad to find you take this turn ; because scien- 
tific men in general speak with great contempt of the ima- 
gination, and do not acknowledge the utility of the divinest 
of our faculties. But you go almost as far as Wordsworth, 
who says that poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge. By the way did you ever remark how much poetry 
tlierc is* in Lord Bacon's Essays ! His thoughts often mvolun- 
tarily move harmonious numbers. As the book is at hand, let 
me call your attention to a passage in the Essay on Gardens : — 

“Eur the heath, which was the third part of oiir plot, I wish it to bo 
framed as much as may bo to a natural wildness. Trees I would have none 
m it, but some thi(4lccts made only of sweet-briar and honey-suckle, and some 
wild vine amongst ; and the ground set with violets, strawberries, and prim- 
roses ; for these are sweet and prosper in the shade.” 

Now observe how naturally this passage takes the form of 
blank-verse ; — 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, 

- I wish it to ha framed 

As much as may be to a natural wildness. 

Trees I’d have none in it, but some thickets made 
Only of sweet-briar and lioney -suckle, 

And some wild vine amongst ; and the ground set 
With violets, strawberries and primroses ; 

For these arc sweet and prosper in the shade. 

How poetical is the remark in the same Essay that “ the 
breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air than in the hand 
where it conies and goes lilce the* warbling of music ! " 

A.— Yes — there is poetry in Lord Bacon's prose ; but if 
there were not something besides and better, he would not 
rank quite so highly amongst the benefactors of mankind. 

— You would not say so, if you had a due sense of tho 
real claims of poetry, and had not been in tho habit of re- 
garding it as nothing more than an elegant accomplishment. 
“ Newton is a great man," said Coleridge, but excuse mo 

I think it would take many Newtons to make a Milton." 

A. — This sort of arithmetical criticism applied to intellec- 
Ihal (qualities of totally different natures is supremely absurd 
unjust. Ho might as ivell have said it would take 
turnips to make a tiHip. And why thus multiply yoiir 
poetical authorities ? On matters of science they have not 
the weight of a straw, except with poets themselves. 

. — -There is an excellent article in the Edinburgh Ee- 

on the subject of mathematics, in which the writer 
produces a host of high authorities against the study of 
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them as a mental exercise. He brings forward some of the 
most eminent mathematicians as witnesses against their own 
sciences. He shows that even mathematicians themselves 
have felt that too close a study of mathematics contracts and 
freezes the intellect. 

A. — Oh, nothing is easier than to collect the opinions of 
celebrated men for or against any branch of human learnino-. 
From Solomon, who tells us that all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit, down to our own days, there is, perhaps, no emi- 
nent personage to be found who has not, at some time or 
other, under the weariness of labour or disappointment, ex- 
pressed his disgust at his own peculiar occupation. 

//.—Pascal, a profound genius and an eminent mathema- 
tician, was amongst those who have avowed their contempt 
for mathematics. 

il.— Pascal died a devotee at thirty-nine, and expressed 
his contempt for all human learning, and abandoned all stu- 
dies, as ho himself says, in order to apply himself solely to 
what our Saviour calls, the one thing needful. 

//,— You observe that it is easy to collect authorities for or 
against any branch of human knowledge. This is true with 
respect to tho opinions of men on those arts and sciences 
in which they have not themselves excelled ; but it would 
give you some little trouble, I suspect, to show that eminent 
historians, philosophers, poets, painters, and musicians have 
spoken with that unquaUfied contempt of tho sulijcct of 
their studies with which eminent mathematician^ have spoken 
of their own sciences. 

-d.— You are much too fond of settling all questions by tlio 
authority of great names. The American Franklin tells us tliat 
Plato has somewhere said that any one who does not under- 
stand the 1 17th proposition of tho 13th Book of Euclid, 
ought not to be ranked amongst rational creatures. If the 
authority of a great name were a great argument, this ought 
to settle our dispute. I do not attribute so much importance 
as you do to tho decision of individuals, however eminent, 
respecting any particular branch of knowledge. All true 
knowledge is more or less valuable, and perhaps nothing 
would be more easy than to prove that of all knowledge ma- 
thematical knowledge is the most practically useful. 

//—How can you talk in this, extravagant way ? Why, 
acknowledge of mathematics is of so little use in daily lim 
that you may know a man intimately for half a century with- 
out discovering whether he has mastered the first proposi- 
tion in Euclid. Men in general do not talk about eqimtions 
and curves. But ignorance in the elements of a litcraiy 
education cannot be concealed for a day— not for an hour--- 
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not, indeed, for five minutes, if the ignoramus will only at- 
tempt to speak or write. Are there not hundreds of ladies 

and of gentlemen, too, (some of them eminent authoi's 

teachers of mankind) whoso conversation is in the hi-rhost 
degree elegant, instructive, and delightful, who know ab^luie- 
III nothing of the first elements of mathematics ?* Baylo 
says D’lsracli, know nothing of Geometry, and, as LcClcrc 
iulbriRS us, acknowledged that he coiilcf not comprehend 
tlic liist problem in hiuclid and yet what a subtle reasoner 
lie was ! Wliat would ho the mental cliaracter of that man 
or woman who should know absolutely nothing of the first 
clciuonts of literature ? Could lie or she bo otlicrwiso than 
coarse and vulgar ? Which student would have the best 
cliaiicc of acquiring a refinement and elevation of soul— ho 
wlio should confine himself to literature or he who should 
confine himself to mathematics ? Pope in his Dunciad has a 
couplet against mathematics. 

Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once, 

And petrify a genius to a dunce. 

Do you think that the name of Shakespeare or Milton could 
1)0 put in the place of Euclid, in this couplet, without turn- 
ing the meaning into downright nonsense ? 

A.—l am sick of your poetical authorities. I laugh at 
}0ur poets who laugh at mathematics; they talkasiftlio 
groat business of life was to write and read verses, and tlicy 
alibct a superiority over every art or science that happens to 
1)0 b(yond their comprehension. 

//.— beyond their comprehension ! Dugald Stewart was 
no noet, and yet you must reipember his remark— “ Row 
small is the number of individuals who are (lualilicd to think 
justly on metaphysical, moral, or political subjects, in com- 
])aiison with those, who may be trained by practice to follow 
tii (3 longest processes of mathematical reasoning.’' It is 
uotorioiis that little boys at school, and veiy dull ones, too, 
often acquire, in a wonderfully short time, a marvellous 
amount of mathematical knowledge. There was “ a calcidat- 
'^‘^9 exhibited in London some years ago, who was al- 
uiost an idiot, but who exhibited an amazing aptitude for the 
umst difficult mathematical calculations. Idiotic boys do not 
^ Iheraturo. The Journal of Education (for October 
^^0^) quotes from a Sicilian Journal an account of three 
uiathernatical children. One of them, who was only seven* 
} '-ms old, gave oft-hand answers to problems which usually 


"e ai’p that to /tayc loved her was a- liberal edxicaiion^ 
"as twif hhowledge of Eucli<1, which is very doubtful, it 

VI yr lhat accomplishment he was thinking. 
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require tedious arithmetical calculations. He would listen 
to a question and give his solution while pursuing his pas- 
times. Montaigne, in one of his Essays, tells us that the 
“ Tunny-fish is well acquainted with mathematics.'" I have 
known many human mathematicians who seemed to be very 
little elevated above the Tunny-fish. A man's wisdom, or 
utility, or moral worth depends very little upon the proposi- 
tions in Euclid. 

.4.— You might add with equal truth that they depend as 
little on as in preMuti or p'opria qucB maribus. 

if.— Well, then, let me have an explanation of the utility 
of the science of mathematics. 

It builds our houses and our bridges ; fortifies them and 
defends them when fortified-constructs our ships and takes 
them safely across the pathless ocean-frames every kind of 
machinery, from the watch, which is our constant guide and 
companion, to the steam-engine, which is uniting the opposite 
ends of the earth in an intercourse more intimate than neigh- 
bouring nations ever enjoyed without it. It gives us the most 
delicate fabrics of clothing, as well as the most substantial ; 
aids our decaying sight, and enters into every branch of 
human industry, teaching us how to apply the rude mate- 
rials of nature to the greatest advantage. If we leave tlio 
practical and turn to the regions of speculation, how vastly 
the human mind is enlarged by the sublime contemplation 
of astronomy ! Is there any thing “ cold, nr/id, and one-dcM” 
(for such terms have been applied to the study of mathema- 
tics by some of your authorities) in speculations wliicli 
embrace infinity and almost, eternity— in studies which en- 
able us to contemplate this vast and magnificent creation, 
not with ignorant wonder, but with an admiration increasing 
in exact proportion to our knowledge ? If such studies will 
not enlarge the mind, what will ? Do they not lead to a 
reverence for the great Creator, whoso mercies are over all 
his works ? Let me add, that the science of mathematics is 
the only branch of human knowledge which is strictly and 
literally of universal application. 

if.— Bravo 1 You have done eloquent justice to your sub- 
ject, and proved yourself a foeman worthy of one's steel. It 
IS a pity, however, that you did not omit your addition. It 
would take greater genius than eijiher yours or mine to give 
'mathematics an universal application. The matheinatical 
sciences relate to number, quantity, space, form and time— 
but how they can relate to everything else, I really cannot un- 
derstand. Can they measure sentiment ? Can they calculate 
moral probabilities ? Can they decide questions of taste and 
feeling ? A certain mathematician exhibited nothing but Ins 
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own ignorance when he thought that he had shown the worth- 
lessness of Milton's Paradise Lost by asking what it proved. 
The movements of the human heart, and the whole spiritual 
yvorld are beyond the reach of measurement and calculation. 

If the mathematician be resolved to apply his science to 
daily life he must not attempt to meddle with its social rela- 
tions and moral reasonings, but with things purely physical. 

For he by geometric scale 
Could take the size of pots of ale ; 

Resolve, by sines and tangents, strait, 

If bread or butter wanted weight, 

And wisely tell what hour o* the day 
The clock does strike, by algebra. 

i.— You have made the remark that the rarity of a thing 
may enhance its value. Well — ^are there many I^ewtons ? 

Na Are there many Homers ? But very great distinc- 
tion is far more easily acquired in science than in poetry. 

In some respects attainments in science are analogous to 
mere learning, and mere learning never ranked veiy nigh in 
the estimation of mankind. Of tho comparatively smml in- 
tellectual power required for all attainments in science, I 
think you may form a pretty fair notion, from the facility 
with which a hundred school-boys can be urged on to ma- 
thematical triumphs in almost an incredibly short space of 
time, and the tedious slowness and great inequality of the 
same boys in general literature. In one year how great an 
advance may be made in mathematics by boys of industry 
and zeal, and a habit of close attention! Aristotle has no- 
ticed the facility with which children may become good geo- 
meters. But the progress in literkure is slow and toilsome, 
hccausc, to comprehend the delicate embodiments of moral 
and metaphysical truth, and acquire a correct taste, demands 
certain (fualities which are beyond even the mature under- 
standing of ordinary men, and the mind of a young student, 
however highly gifted by nature, must considerably expand be- 
loro he can thoroughly appreciate literary excellence. The 
higher faculties of the mind are of slow growth, however sedu- 
lously cultivated ; but the capacity to measure and calculate 
comes early and rapidly improves. I prefer all ethical 
cr metaphysical thought and speculation to the exact sci- 
ences. I think the ethical or metophysical philosopher draws 
ms materials more directly ffom nis own heart and brain than* ' 
f^^/^^tural or scientific philosopher, and that he exhibits a 
mgher order of intellect and a wider range of meditation. The 
■ ^ud mind of man are by far the most interesting and 
objects in the universe, and it is with these that 
^ “lotaphysician and the moralist are conversant. One hu- 
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man sl)ul is worth all the matter in the world, and affords a 
profounder and more delightful study than any thing relatiija 
to mere form and quantity. 

A . — I suspect you would find it very difficult to prove that 
Newton’s mind was a mere recipient. He was as great a 
discoverer in science as Columbus was of lands. 

Ho made discoveries, it is true, but ho was in the 
company of hundreds of fellow-laborers. They were all on 
tlie same road, and he was only an additional step or two in 
advance of the advancing crowd. He was assisted by the 
spirit and experience of trie age. If Newton had not disco- 
vered the law of gravitation it would inevitably have been 
discovered by some other man, perhaps, greatly his inferior, 
and certainly America would not have remained unknown to 
this day had Columbus never existed.* It is said that Kepler 
had fully conceived the law of gravitation f and anticipated 
the theory of prismatic colors. Many foreign writers at- 
tribute to Liebnitz several of the discoveries which we 
attribute exclusively to Newton.J Galileo’s supposed 
discovery or invention of tlio telescope seems to have been 
only an improvement upon another man’s idea. The in- 
ventors of printing and gunpowder are unknown. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, it is said, when near his end, expressed his re- 
gret that ho was leaving the world when» it was “ so near 


* Scncca, the tragedian, hath these verses 

«« Venient annis 

Saecula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rcruin laxet, et ingens. 

Patcat Tellur, Tiphysijue novos 
Detegat orbes ; nec sit torris 
Ultima Thule.” 

A prophecy of the discovery of America.— Zord Bacon’s Essay on Prophecies. 
f Tliere is not a more glorious acbievinent of scientific genius upon record, 
than Kepler’s guesses, prophecies, and ultimate apprehension of the law of the 
mean distances of the planets as connected with the period of their revolutj(jns 
round the sun. Gravitation, too, he had fully conceived ; but because it secnio in- 
consistent with some received observations on light, he gave it up, in 
he says, to nature. Yet the idea vexed and haunted his mind ; “ vexat me ct lacesm 
arc his words, I he\me.-~Coleridge. 

1 The Bombay Times learns that the chair of Natural Philosophy in 
University of St. Andrew’s has been offered to Mr. Adams of K ’ 

whom our readers will recognize as the discoverer of the planet Neptune, ^ ’ 

unfortunately for the credit of English science, he did not make the • 

until the existence of the planet was discovered and proclaimed by j 

Such an honor as this does not often fall to an undergraduate, 

^ hardly counterbalance the chagrin offihe yc^mg savant at having been antic 
‘in the publication of the discovery.— Hurkaru, June 9, 1847. j 

Hallam tells us that “ the discoveries which made Galileo, aim ivep • 
Moestlin and Maurolycus and Castelli, and other names illustrious, ine j 
of Copernicus, the very theories of recent Geologers, are ^st 

Vinci (the painter) within the compass of a few pages, not, P®**"^?** ' ug with 
precise language or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so as to sir 
something like an awe of pretematual knowledge.” invented 

To this day it is a question whether it was Newton or Leibnitz who m 
differential calculus. 
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the brink of three great discoveries.'' Ho had no appse- 
hension that there would be a want of men to make them. 

1 wish a dying poet could calculate with the same certainty 
on new plays like those of Shakespeare, or new Epics like 
those of Milton. 

il.— Luckily the world can go on much more easily with- 
out verses than without the sciences. But even putting 
out of view the practical utility of mathematias in our daily 
life, remember how the study of .this science sharpens and 
braces the reasoning powers. 

//.—Only in one direction.^ Mathematicians are like help- 
less children beyond the pale of their own science. They 
cannot walk steadily out of their own go-cart. Beyond their 
diagrams they are often the dullest or silliest of mankind. 
Napoleon said of Laplace that as a public man he could do no- 
. thing with him, that he was quite useless — that his mind was 
full of his infinite littles. Even in matters relating to their 
favorite science, mathematicians are often strangely fantastical. 
Kepler expressed his belief that the solid globe of earth 
is an enormous animal, and that the tides are produced 
by the spouting out of water through its gills — a pretty 
s[)ecimen of matnomatical reasoning ! Mathematicians havt'- 
too often neither common sense nor rare sense. When re- 
quired to exercise their judgment on moral evidence, they are 
often cither ludicrously credulous or most unreasonably 
sceptical. Even Newton himself sometimes spoke and wrote 
iu a strain that made his friends doubt his sanity. Ho had 
“ a hankering after the French Prophets” and was “ possessed 
with the old fooleries of astrology” and was “ so far gone in 
cliemistry as to be upon the hunt after the philosopher’s 
stone.” Coleridge observes that “ Newton’s lucubrations on 
Daniel and tlie Itevelations are little less than downriglvt 
raving.” 

d.— Did not the poet Goldsmith talk like poor Poll r 
Yes — but “ ^ wrote like an angelfi and on a wide 
range of subjects. 

d.— And was not “ the great moralist,” the “ leviathan of 
literature,” Dr. Johnson, diildishly superstitious ? And were 

witV a logic which has no concern with the conduct of life, 

^ law, politics, with any thin^ in short of all that which forms the 

that of human action and huii&u reasoning. I have, indeed, lived to iimi * 
nior- 1 ^ triangles is the logic of triangles and nothing more ; tliat 

tli'it cannot be measured or compared by mathematical rules, and 

and nothing is definite, nothing rigidly proportional, nothing positive, 

ill vai ^ thousand jarring quantities are concerned in one question, it is 

mathd' from the rigidity of mathematical laws, or the accuracy of 

ft C investigation. The human soul is assuredly not a triangle.— Rry/cfA 
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not his speculations on the principle of the arch “ little bet- 
ter than downright raving v 

IL — I, on my side, am not so extravagant as to contend 
that moral, metaphysical or political re^oning, will apply to 
mathematical subjects — ^you, on your side, contend that ma- 
thematicnl reasoning may be applied to moral, metaphysical 
or political subjects. You confound very opposite things. 
If a literary man fall into gross errors in speculating upon 
jnathematical subjects what docs it prove ? Not that he is 
a stupid person generally, but that he is ignorant of a parti- 
cular branch of knowledge. Notwithstanding those mis- 
takes, he may be a man of the very highest intellect. But if 
a writer treat absurdly a sul3ject which is not purely techni- 
cal or professional — a subject for which good sense and sober 
judgment or originality of mind, rather than peculiar in- 
fonnation, is reejuired to enable him to handle it satisfactori- 
ly, the world is justified in “ writing him dovm an ass.” 

A. — Even allowing your argument to embody a general 
truth, I deny its applicability in the slightest degree to 
any really eminent mathematician. I nave never read 
Newton's work on the Prophecies. It may be better or worse 
for aught I know, than a work of a similar nature by his 
name-sake ; but this is certain, that in the interpretation of 
prophecies, very acute writers— not mathematicians only 
— ^have greatly differed, and it is not fair to form any 
conclusion against a man's general powers of intellect, because 
his interpretation of a mysterious passage of Scripture is 
different from our own. Newton's was the mightiest of hu- 
man minds. Your objections only tend to show that it 
was not perfect. Perhaps there is no instance in the his- 
tory of genius of powers so gigantic associated with such 
unaffected modesty. We cannot too often call to mind 
his exquisitely beautiful declaration, made at the close of 
his useful life, of the little he had done. “ I do not know, 
said he, “ what I may seem to the world, but, as to myselt, 
I seem to have been only like a boy pl^ng on the sea- 
shore and diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 

H . — Is it possible that Newton had that passage of Mil- 
ton in his mind, concluding wjfli the line 

• As children gathering pebbles on the shore ? 

X.— i think not. Let me now ask whether the exact sciences 
are not of more importance than the art of composition ? 

H.—ThQ art of composition, the ait of enabodying we 
chosen thoughts in well chosen words cannot be overrate 
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It is by words alone that the mighty dead yet live and 
yet infract us. It \m by the use of words alone that they 
were able to l^ve behind them a legacy to the whole human 
race incalculably more precious than any other earthly eood 
Thoughts unexpressed, imprisoned in a solitary brmn are 
short-lived and limited in their utility. Thoughts unembodied 
in words are ghost-like and impalpable, and haunt but one 
human brain. The thoughts of the dumb are smothered in 
their dark and silent cradles. The soul lives best without the 
body, but thoughts cannot long exist unless clothed in words. 

How curious it is that a true poet or an eloquent speaker 
should be able to seize, with electrical rapidity, on the exact 
word which he requires !— that out of a hundred thousand’ 
words he should bring forth instantaneously the very one 
which alone suits his purpose. It is a wonderful and mysteri- 
ous process of the mind ! In what part of the brain are all 
these beautifill instruments of thought, stored up for use as in 
a vast armoury ? In what form or order are they disposed in 
that small ivory-walled citadel of the soul, the human head, 
that the commander of the place can, in a moment, lay his 
hand upon each as it is required, without hesitation’ or con- 
fusion ? It may happen that the word in requisition has 
been lying silent and concealed in some dim corner of the 
memory, or what we please to phrase it, for half a century 
and yet present itself as a word of yesterday at our 
sudden need. What an army of mysterious shapes are 
crowded together on the small field of the brain, without 
pressure or confusion I At the bidding of the soul, how the 
thoughts rush out of their secret cells into the light of 
day, assume palpable and enduring forms, and become citi- 
zens of the world 1 No longer the exclusive property of the 
inxlividual who brought them into existence, they visit the 
brains of millions of men, generation after generation. They 
‘ wander through eternity." 

It is an exquisite encouragement to the toiling heart of 
genius to remember that books are immortal ! They live on 
earth when their makers are in heaven. The great author 
has a double life. He exists in two spheres. Homer is be- 
yond the stara, and here he is too in our snug and silent study. 

1 he moon with her calm, pallid, pensive countenance of light 
^the all cheering sun— the blue hills— the green vallies— 
iho long winding rivers,* that were gazed upon by Hoiii6r 
^ore than two thousand years ago, we gaze on now — and we 
J’opeat the same magical words that fell from his inspired 
ups and stirred the hearts of his contemporaries. The mor- 

frame of the divine Homer was as perishable as a tree or 
^wer, but his spirit, and the printed mrm in which so large 
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a portion of that spirit is now enshrined, will live for ever. 
The poetical part of his nature has passed into a tangible 
form~the property of the world— a legacy, bequeathed not 
to individuals of wealth or power only, but to ^1 mankind. 
It is more precious I-han gold and more durable than granite. 

Literature is a radiant palace, in which all men are welcome 
guests. Our hosts are the greatest spirits that have worn 
mortal clothing. Homer andChaucer, and Dante and Spenser 
and Shakespeare, and Bacon, and Milton, a glorious company^ 
stand at the portico and bid us enter. Men of all creeds 
and colors and conditions may boldly accept the invitation. 

L — Your mind is one-sided. Your education has taught 
you the beauty of the purely moral and intellectual world 
but it has not taught you how to sot a proper value on tilings 
practical and useful. 

//.—What are all physical and mechanical things— all mea- 
surements and calculations— compared with the movements^ 
of the immortal mind ? 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

il.— You really talk as if men were all soul and nothing else 
— as if the discovery of the mariner's compass were less valu- 
able than the discovery of a manuscript that would settle a dis- 
pute respecting a now reading of a passage in Shakespeare. 

H . — I cannot measure intellectual power W the test of 
mere utility in the narrow sense of the term. Food is more 
immediately necessary than thought ; yet speaking ge- 
nerally and without reference to an individual man in a 
state of starvation, a new thought is worth more than a 
new loaf of bread. But, because the effect of the thought 
is not so palpable and well defined, narrow and vulgar reason- 
ers always think the loaf of bread the more mefnl article. I 
am vexed that Macaulay, in his otherwise magnificent essay 
on Lord Bacon, should have made an attempt to elevate the 
philosophy of physics above the philosophy of mind. If 
he were forced, he says, to make his choice between Seneca 
and the first shoemaker, he should pronounce for the trades- 
man in preference to the philosopner, because the moral 
maxims of the one are less useful than the shoes of the 
other. A school- boy would deserve to be whipped for so*silly 
a paradox, if he were not misled by the Mills and Benthams 
of the age. If men had feet only and no brains, a stout pair 
of 'shoes would bo more useful than the Bible. But man is 
a compound being and possesses a soul as well as a body 
We deeply feel the necessity of those nobler arts that 

Raise us from the mire 
And liberate our hearts from low pursuits 
By gross utilitm enslaved. 
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Why, I always thought Macaulay an anti-utilitarian. 

IL-^So did I perhaps he likes to show his ingenuity occa- 
sionally by arguing on the wrong sida In this spirit he as- 
sorted, in his essay on Milton, that the mind of a true poet 
must necessarily^ be unsound, and on the question of Copy- 
right argued against the claims of literary men to a property 
in the result of their own labors. I am afraid ho will fairly 
go over to the party of Bcntham one of these days. What 
is his attack on Plato but an indirect compliment to Ben- 
tham ? He is in reality upholding the one-sided doctrine of 
utility, which, according to Bentham, applies only to things 
tliat can bo handled, measured, and counted. With the 
utilitarians man seems to be all body— every thing which re- 
lates to spirit they appear to think a matter of moonshine — 
the stuff of which dreams are made — the visions of idle 
poets. “ There is no absolute utility in poetry,'' said Sir 
Humphrey Davy, but it gives pleasure, and refines and ex- 
alts the mind." This is utilitarianism. To please the mind 
—to refine and exalt it — is useless ! 

A.— Let us not go much further just now into the inter- 
minable subject of utilitarianism. You are apt to run wild 
upon it. 

H , — I confess that I sometimes lose my temper when I 
find men who ought to know better, elevating things local, 
physical, and temporal above things universal, spiritual, and 
eternal. An individual baker or cobbler may contribute to 
the ease and comfort of the craving stomachs or tender toes 
of a little circle for a little time — or, perhaps, even of a 
whole village for half a century. But an individual poet or 
philosopher by now images of intellectual beauty or sublimo 
moral truths eloquently enforced, may gratify and elevate 
and strengthen the souls of countless millions for an inde- 
finite number of ages. Beautiful images and glorious truths 
do not disappear quite so rapidly as wheaten loaves, nor 
wear away lite shoes. It is true that the influence of au- 
thors of original genius on the minds of nations cannot bo 
so exactly defined as that of the baker or the cobbler on tho 
bodies of their customers, but few could have expected that 
a wi-iter of Macaulay s sagacity and breadth of mind would 
fall into the pitifully vulgar error of questioning tho utility of 
every thing that will not adnijt of being weighed, or count- 
ed, or raeasm’ed, and evefl doubting the importance or tte 
reality of moral power over the minds of men. According 
to him, Socrates and Plato were eloquent babblers of “ fruit- 
less wisdom." “ Words and more words and nothing but 
Words," he says, “ had been all the fruit of all the toil of all 
the most renowned sagos of sixty generations." As if the 
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wol'ds of these sages had not moulded the minds of genera- 
tions and contributed to the refinement and elevation of our 
nature. 

I would not be understood to underrate the mechanical 
sciences or the arts of life,— all knowledge according to its 
kind and degree is more or less valuable, and in a system 
of education different studies are necessary to balance the 
faculties of the mind, and to give each mir play. But to 
those who would depreciate the more spiritual arts, it is 
as well to put the question of whether it is always quite 
clear that the sciences which lessen human labor, or add to 
our sensual luxuries, contribute materially or permanently 
to the real happiness of mankind. Happiness and its op- 
posite are quahties or conditions more dependent on our 
inner nature than on external things. 

The mind is its own place, and of itself 

Can make a heaven of earth, a hell of heaven. ^ 

The pleasures which all mechanical contrivances can com- 
municate are speedily exhausted. We soon get accustomed 
to physical advantages : their charm dies with their novelty. 

We then cease to regard them as an addition to our stock, i 

We might feel, indeed, their loss (for a time), but we little I 

value their possession. Those high arts on the other hand, 
which are addressed to our moral and intellectual nature, 
which kindle the imagination and touch the heart, which 
elevate and refine the soul, which teach us how to think and 
feel, are immediately conversant with all the elements of 
pure and permanent enjoyment. In the intellectual ban- | 
quet there is no surfeit— the appetite grows with what it 
feeds on. The longer we dwell on sublime truths and glori- 
ous images and ncmle sentiments — the longer we gaze on 
the face of nature and commune with its mysterious beauty— 
the longer we watch, in a loving spirit, the indications of a 
higher nature in the finest specimens of humanity— the 
longer we contemplate the works of God— the more capable 
do we become of that spiritual delight which lifts us into the 
atmosphere of religion and renders us comparatively inde- 
pendent of all grosser cares. 

How frequently it happens that things which to the mere 
utilitarian seem most trivial and transitory, are peculiarly va- 
luable and permanent ! He gpeaks with contempt oi the 
b^uty of style in composition, and calls words air— “ a trim 
reckoning He thinks stone walls alone are built for eter- 
nity. But as Byron said, after Mirabeau, true worde are 
things : and as flazlitt said, they are the only things that 
last for ever. Printed words, emblems of true thoughts, can 
never die. It is not pretended that all words are equally last- 
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iiig. God forbid that they should bo so. The savings of idiots 
and dunces must die. Foolish and unmeaning words are 
fortunately as ephemeral as the dust-like insects that glittei’ 
in the sunshine. Those words only are immortal that have 
Ihc rare bloom of genius on them and that embody tmth. 
With the utmost respect for Macaulay's brilliant abilities, I 
shall yet continue to think that Socrates and Plato were more 
useful members of the great family of man than the best 
shoe-makers in the world. I shall even dare to assert that 
they have contributed more to the moral elevation of their 
fellow-creatures than all the Mills and Benthams of the 
nineteenth century. 

Zi.— I can hardly believe that Macaulay means what ho 
says— he cannot bo serious. Nor can ym be serious, I think, 
in speaking so slightingly of science. 

//.—No I You must not go away with the idea that I deny 
in sober earnestness the utility of the mathematical or any 
other sciences. I am not quite so narrow minded. Perhaps 
if wc thoroughly understood each other, wo should find that 
we differ less than we appear to do. Men in the heat 
of argument are apt to overstate their case, to run into 
extremes, and to try to get as far as possible from each 
other. I would simply protest against the contemptuous 
treatment of poetry and literature and the fine arts, in 
which men of science are too apt to indulge themselves. 
They provoke me to retorts perhaps too often characterized 
by that very extravagance and flippancy which I attribute to 
them. If I have ever said too muen in favour of poetry, it is 
l)ccausc they have said too much against it. 


SONNET— TO POESY. 

Fair Ruler of the visionary hour ! 

Sweet idol of the passionate and wild ! 

Enchantress of the soul 1 Lo ! Sorrow's child 
Still haunts thy shrine, and invocates thy power ! 
Alas ! when Fortune and the false world lower, 

Shall thy sad votary supplicate in vain ! 

Wilt thou, too, scorn aflfliction's withered bower. 

Nor lend thine ear to njiseiy and pain ? 

Spirit unkind ! And "yet thy charms controul 
My fervent aspirations — ^worthless still, — 

And fitful visions, all undreamt at will. 

With ungrasped glory mock my cheated soul ! 

Like beauteous forms of hope, that glimmer nigh, 
But from Despair’s approacn for over fly ! 
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William Cullen Bryant is the most popular poet in the 
United States, and holds about the same station in the poeti- 
cal literature of America that Washington Irving does in 
its prose literature. His diction is chaste and musical, his 
descriptions singularly fresh and true, and his thoughts, 
images, and feelings, are natural, delicate, and gentle. It is 
true that there are poets of greater power even in his own 
country ; but Bryant has no rival there in point of ele- 
gance. Dana and Longfellow have both of them more 
vigor, but less harmony and grace and tenderness. Bry- 
ant's earliest productions were Ids best. The latest volume 
of his that nas reached us is entitled The Fountain 
and other Poems. It is a pity that however publish- 
ed it, for it is greatly inferior to his former works. The 
poems in this little collection have comparatively little of 
the freshness and beauty of those productions of his earlier 
years which gained him a reputation both in America 
and in Englancl These have not “ the mom and liquid 
(lew of youth" upon tliem. They arc labored more earnestly 
but less happily than his former works. The author seems 
to Have written them “ by compulsion ; " as if he had been 
teazed to write versos by importunate editors of periodicals 
and fair owners of drawing-room albums ; or because he 
thought it necessary to keep himself before the public ; not 
because he had feelings which could not be repressed without 
pain, and a passionate longing to embody truth and beauty 
and to make other hearts throb in unison with his own. 

What a pity it is that poets should ever listen to any other 
call than that of the Muse herself ! Many people senselessly 
expect a poet to write a poem to order as readily as a carpen- 
ter would make a table. A carpenter is always a carpenter and 
can undertake to make to-morrow as good a table as he has 
made to-day. But a poet is not always a poet. He cannot 
be certain that in the course of thirty years he shall be able 
to write thirty lines as good as the jfortunate production of 
some bygone hour. No one, says the Latin proverb, is wse 
at all hours, still more certain is it that. Uo poet is poetical 
at all hours. The merit of «a pqem can never be estimat- 
ed by the time and labor devoted to it. The poet cannot 
command his own genius. It is not to be ordered or tram- 
melled. It is as free as love itself. 

Love free as air at sight of human ties 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies. 

William Cullen Bryant was born at Cumberland in Massa- 
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cliusetts, in 1794. His father was a pjhysician. Johnson tells 
us that Pope used to show his juvenile verses to his father 
and that the old man would encourage him with the remark 

These he good rhymes/' Bryant seems to have been 
equally fortunate in obtaining paternal favor for the first oft- 
spring of his muse. He began to write so early and at the 
same time with such maturity of taste and power that to 
satisfy the sceptical public to whom his verses had been an- 
nounced as the prorluetions of a boy of thirteen, his friends 
were obliged to produce satisfactory evidence of his age. We 
do not quite agree with his enthusiastic biographer who 
seems to look upon Bryant’s boyish performances as equal to 
the precocities of Tasso, and Cowley, and Pope, and Chatter- 
ton ; but they are nevertheless very remarkable indications 
of early genius. His Thanatopds written in his nineteenth 
year, is a fine specimen of early thoughtfulness and sensi- 
bility. It is most meditative ; most musical. It is strange 
that a mere boy in the first flush of life, should have had such 
a strong sense of his mortality as he has given expression to 
in this beautiful poem. 

Bryant finished his education at one of the best American 
Colleges where he greatly distinguished himself in his literary 
exercises. On leaving College, ne studied the law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1815. He mixed literary pursuits with 
his legal occupations and edited for some time the New York 
Monthly Review. Whether, like Talfourd, he proved himself 
to be as successful as a lawyer as he was as a poet, the bio- 
grapher does not inform us. Bryant is now editor of the New 
Ycn'h Evening Poet. The American papers are so numerous 
and are sold at such a remarkably low price that we should 
hardly think an Editor s profits there, could be equal to a 
lawyer’s income in good practice ; but yet Bryant seems to 
have given up his briefs for the sake of his newspaper. Pro- 
bably his name and popularity give a very extensive circu- 
lation to the Evening Post and make it a better property 
than the generality of American newspapers. 

His American biographer tells us that Bryant’s poem of 
The Ages is the omy one that he has written in the stanza 
of Spenser. This we believe : but when he adds that its 
versification is equal to that of “ the best passages of the 
Poeric Queene ana Childe Harddy* m beg leave to contradict 
bim very decidedly. We admire the character of Bryant and* 
bke to see him praised— bhis style. 
For 

Praise undeserved is censure in disguise. 

/Ihen, again, the same extravagant critic speaks of “the 
mi CQm'pmtnm" pf Bryant's diction, which “ prove 
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him a master of his art.” The cobbler should stick to his lust. 
This man was never meant to bo a critic. He wishes very 
earnestly to praise as much as possible, but unhappily ho 
does not know how to praise in the right place. It is just 
like one of the London critics' raptures ^out “ the concentra- 
ted strength of William Wordsworth.” Neither Wordsworth 
nor Bryant arc strong writers. Wordsworth is thoughtful, 
imaginative, philosophical ; but he is anything but vigorous! 
His characteristic defect is diffuseness. Bryant is elegant, 
pensive, correct, highly finished,' pathetic and descriptive ■ 
but never energetic ; never vigorous and compact. But 
yet take him altogether, we prefer him to any other American 
Poet. Hero is a sweet little poem of his, something in 
tlic manner of Mrs. Hemans 

TO A WATERFOWL. 

Whither, ’midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 

Ear, tlirough their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitaiy way ? 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 

As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Scek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean’s side ? 

There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way alon&,that pathless coast,— 

The desert and illimit^le air,— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fann’d j 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 

Yet stoop not, wearv, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 

And scream among thv fellows : reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy shelter’d nest. 

Thott’rt gone ; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallow’d up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon fiepait 

He who, from zone to zone, 

(iuides tlirough the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 
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CoBBETT AND Hazlitt. — No man grapples with his enemy 
or with a particular question, with such a close and mortal 
vehemence as Cobbett ; but in large and liberal views he is 
greatly surpassed, not only by Hazlitt, but by many other 
writers on the same side in politics.f He never troubles him- 
self with the abstract philosophy of politics, but applies him- 
self to a direct and practical consideration of some immediate 
object. In doing this he addresses himself so entirely to the 
common sense of mankind, with such an air of downright 
sincerity, and in a style so colloquial, clear, forcible and unaf- 
fected, that he is sure to command the attention of his readers. 
It is rarely, indeed, that he is opposed to the stream of 
popular opinion, and the people are delighted to find their 
tiivorito notions explained and defended m their own unso- 
phisticated way, but with a voice of greater power. In this lies 
the secret of Cobbett’s extraordinary success. He enforces 
and confirms all the national prejudices of his countrymen. 
His words come home at once to their business and bosoins. 
llis capacity does not differ from that of ordinary people in 
kind, but in degree. It is of the same character, but of 
greater force ; it is a concentration of the popular mind. 
Hazlitt, on the other hand, with less rude vigour and bull- 
dog ferocity, displays a wider range of thought and a more 
subtle logic. As the majority of men are not metaphysicians 
and profound thinkers, the effect of Hazlitt's writings is less 
palpable and immediate than* that of Cobbett's. They ex- 
orcise, however, a deeper influence over superior minds, and 
are calculated to make a more lasting impression. The Essays 
of William HazHtt will be recurred to for instruction and 
entertainment when the Political Register is forgotten ; be- 
cause the former teem with general truths and first principles, 
while the latter owes its attraction to party prejudices and 
temporary details. Cobbett has none of those sentences preg- 
nant with thought and felicitous in expression which linger 
on the reader's memory, and at last form a portion of his 
own mind. As a partisan, however, Cobbett is, perhaps, more 
effective than Hazlitt, because the latter is apt to lose sight 
of some immediate interest (f£ narrow controversy, and to 


* The dialoifUG on Literature and Mathematics (ending on page G57) Jind 
’"ost of tho following miscellaneous fragments, aro taken from a series ol <lia- 
l^ljucs in a book of mine, entitled LiUrary Chit-Chat^ published b.> Messrs, 
0 Uozario and Company, Calcutta, in 1818 
t Tlub iu ticlc was witten m the life-time of these authors. 
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run off into speculations too deep or delicate for the com> 
prehension of the multitude. 

But though Cobbett is not a profound writer, it is impossi- 
ble to read his productions, let the subject be what it may, 
without being struck with the force and perspicuity of the 
style. There is no dainty choice of uncommon phrases, no 
squeamish avoidance of natural images and naked truths, 
but a manly simplicity that has often a far greater effect than 
is attained by the finest rhetorical periods of more fastidious 
writers. His English is not only more racy, but more correct 
than that of Swiit himself ; and all his compositions display 
the native vigour of our language to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. To suppose that his style is a vulgar style, is a great 
error. That he is guilty of occasional vulgarisms of thought 
and that his mode of treating an opponent is sometimes un- 
mannerly, cannot be denied ; but in speaking of his style I 
confine myself to the composition alone. Let a reader of 
discrimination compare a number of the Refjistev (kept up 
with such extraordinary spirit for nearly thirty years) with the 
sound and fury, signiiying nothing,'' of a paper in the 
Rambler. Cobbett's intellect, though close and masculine, is 
not of a very high order. In this respect he cannot be com- 
pared for a moment either with Dr. Johnson* or with Swift. 
He has neither depth nor elevation. But though his mind 
is neither profound nor imaginative ; though he can neither 
dive nor soar ; he walks with unrivalled ease and strength 
on the plain ground of common sense. He is never dull, 
and never fe^le ; and young ambitious writers, who are apt 
to aim at stirring the minds of their readers with gaudy 
epithets and laboriously rounded sentences, should have 
their attention called to the powerful effect which Cobbett 
produces by the simplest means. When a writer seems 
iiimself perplexed, and is observed to labour, the reader 
always nartakes largely of his pain and weariness. There are 
no qualities of good writing so well fitted to keep up the read- 
er’s attention, as an unaffected perspicuity and an easy vigour. 
He who doubts this, should take up a number of Cobbett's 
Register, when his eyes are just closing over some laboured 
composition, in which every sentence has received its highest 
polism, and he will feel like a man who leaves his lamp-ht 
study for the fresh morning air. 

Warburton’s Criticism.— Hurd cried up Warbur- 
ton’s preposterous notes onShakspeare," says Horace Walpole, 


* J)r. Johnson’s intellectual powers must not be judged of by his I?am6/cr. 
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‘ which would have died of their own folly, though Mr. Ed- 
wards* had not put them to death with the keenest wit in tho 
world.'' Warburton's notes on Pope are just as bad. It is 
strange that Pope should have fallen into the indiscretion of 
bequeathing his works to the care of an editor so utterly de- 
void of taste in matters poetical as this very learned but 
very vulgar and bullying Bishop, who passes over the real 
beauties of his author to point out the merit of such a pas- 
sage as this. — 

Avidiei), or his wife (no matter which 

For him you’ll call a dog, and her a ) 

Sell their presented partridges, and fruits, 

And humbly live on rabbits and on roots. 

“ Om- Poet," saith the learned commentator with reference 
to these four lines, “ had tho art of giving wit and dignity to 
his Billingsgate." Warton gravely adds, “ I see neither wit 
nor dignity in. these names." No— nor did any other reader 
in all England. 

— You should never qiiote that affected coxcomb, that 
effeminate gossip, Horace Walpole, on a question of literature. 
In a letter of his to a French lawyer he says, ‘‘ all that Aris- 
totle or his superiors have taught us has not yet subdued us 
to regularity ; we still prefer the extravagant beauties of 
Shakspeare and Milton to the cold and well disciplined merit 
of Addison, and even to the sober and correct works of Pope. 
Nay, it was but t'other day that we were transported to hear 
Churcbhill rave in numbers less chastised tlian Dryden's— 
but still in numbers like Dryden’s." 

H,~-l suspect Walpole penned that nonsense, out of com- 
pliment to the national prejudices of his correspondent. He 
bad been franker with a more celebrated Frenchman— Voltaire 
—who complained of his declaring war with him in defence 
of that huffom Shakespeare, But to return to Warburton’s 
comments. 

See Waril, by battered beaux invited over. 

And desperate misery lays hold on Dover. 

“ There is a prettinesaf' says Warbuiton, “ in this expres- 
sion {lays hold) which depends on its contrast to that slippery 
medicine by which this quack (Ward) rendered himself fa- 
mous, namely, quicksilver,” (! !) 

Not that Td lop the beauti^ from his book, 

Like slashing Bcntiej», with his desperate hook. * 

“ Alluding," says Warburton, ‘‘ to the several passages of 
Milton which Bentley has reprobated, by including them with- 


♦ In his Canons of CrUicim. 
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in hooks."' Well may Warton ask if Warburfcon can be scri- 
ous. 

u4.— -Pope has several capital descriptions of such commen- 
tators as some of his own have turned out to be— here is 
one 

Those leave the sense their learning to display, 

And tliosc explain the meaning quite away. 

H . — Pope tells us, in his Moral Essays, that riches arc 
bestowed on mortals without distinction— 

Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil, 

To Ward, to Waters, Chartres and the Devil. 

And Warburton, with his usual sagacity, takes care to ex- 
plain that in naming his Satanic Majesty, the poet alludes to 
“ the vulgar opinion that all mines of metal and subterrane- 
ous treasures are in the ^ard of the Devil."" (! 1) Tlio poet, 
speaking of medals struck by ambition to commemorate con- 
quests, says 

A narrow orb each crowded conquest keeps ; 

which, says Warburton, is in ridicule of the Romans, wlio 
gave the title of OrUs Mormnus to their empire. (! !) 

That not in fancy’s maze he wandered long, 

But stooped to truth and moralized his song. 

Here, according to the sagacious commentator, the poet al- 
ludes to a falcon to its prey. (! !) 

Indian Sport.— It is impossible to conceive a more beauti- 
ful and romantic spectacle than a doer-hunt among the 
forest-clad mountains of Bundelcund. I happened once to bo 
one of a large party who joined the Rajah of Chirkhareo, in 
a sporting excursion. The preceding night his people com- 
pletely surrounded the neighbourhood, and contracting their 
circle by degrees, at last confined the game within a napow 
valley. Arriving at day-break at the appointed spot, we divid- 
ed into two parties, and stationed ourselves on the sides ol 
the hills. At the sound of the Rajah"s horn, the people 
opened their circle, and then, with music and cheering, 
drove the game towards us. At once a thousand deer 
of almost every description (some of them of most ex 
traordinary size) bounded along the valley ! I was at first 
so struck with their grace, kcau{v, and variety, that I wfis 
ifnable to use my fowling-piece ; out the Rajah, hinting his 
impatience or surprise at my unsportsmanlike and too poe- 
tical delay, I firea almost at random, and brought to the 
ground a noble animal, that required six men to carry it 
liomc. 
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Othello. — Coleridge tells us that Othello is not a jealous 
man. He is not constitutionally so, certainly ; he is made jea- 
lous. The jealousy of the Moor is not of that despicable cha- 
racter which always anticipates evil, and is ever on the watch. 
He is not one of those sly and greedy listeners who, accord- 
ing to the vulgar proverb, never hear any good of them- 
selves. He is not a Paul Pry. His is the jealousv of a frank, 
fiery and impassioned nature that cannot brook a taint of 
disnonour either in love or war. 

“ A savage jealous that sometimes savours nobly.” 

Tweljik-Night. 

If his jealousy had been of that cast which characterizes 
mean ana suspicious minds, instead of sympathizing with 
him in his afflictions, wo should have regarded him with 
mingled hatred and contempt. His distress would have 
seemed a fitfing^ punishment. Even if his jealousy had 
spontaneously arisen in his own heart, instead of its being 
forced upon him, as it was, by the circumvention of a fiend 
in human form, it would have greatly lessened our sympathy 
and respect It is almost unnecessary to observe that it was 
not ShaKespeare's desire to render him repulsive or contemp- 
tible, but, on the contrary, to compel us to love and honor 
him even while he is writhing with a passion which would 
liavc rendered a meaner nature intolerably hateful. Though 
he becomes the murderer of his spotless wife, he only deepens 
our pity. The more pure and precious was that angelic be- 
ing, the heavier was his misfortune. We forget his guilt in 
his agony. Who does not sympathize with that terrible 
straining of the heartstrings, when the sense of his wife's 
death comes suddenly homo to his apprehension, while 
Amelia is knocking at the chamber door ? 


“ If she come in, she’ll sure speak to my wife : 
My wife ! my wife ! what wife I — I have no wife. 
0, insupportable ! 0, heavy hour !” 


We never cease to remember, that it was the intensity of 
his love and the boundless confidence of his friendship that 
exposed him to the subtle treachery of laao. We could not 
despise him for his credulity without insulting virtue. It is 
iiot the credulity of weakness, like that of Roderigo, who, 

^hc dark-lantern of his own mean imamnation, sometimes 
catches a slight glimpse of the dreadful interior of logo's 
^ind and then all is veiled again. A noble spirit like that 
Cl Othello could form no conception of those hideous images 
^hat people the dim cell of a viUain’s heart. 
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Pope’s Rhymes.— He who, on the advice of Walsh, “the 
muse’s judge and friend,” devoted his chief energies to the 
task of surpassing all his predecessors in point of “ correct- 
ness” did not scruple to make use of such rhymes thought 
fault — draught thought — skull fool— turn horn — imbrued 
blood— fimd friend— speak take — debate that — join line— 
compelling Helen— fellow prunnellay and innumerahle others 
of tlic same nature. I do not place any stress upon such 
trivial matters, but there are critics who would condemn 
in other poets what may pass unnoticed in the works of 
their own idol. Pope has nimself observed, that poetry is 
an especially useful study to a foreigner desirous of speak- 
ing the language in which it may be written with accuracy 
and grace. 

What will a child learn sooner than a song ? 

What better teach a foreigner the tongue ? 

No Englishman, however, Avho has a correct car or judgment 
of his own, could listen with gravity or patience to the sound 
of such words as we have just quoted from Pope, if they 
wore enunciated in exact correspondence to the rhyme. Poor 
Kirke White’s first volume of noems, which he had sent 
to the editor of the Mmthly Review, with such feverish 
anxiety, was condemned by the savage and senseless Aris- 
tarchus, because hoymd sky were used as corresponding 
terminations ; though the same profound and impartial critic 
had, doubtless, seen rhymes greatly more imperfect in tho 
works of Pope, without questioning for a moment that author’s 
genius. It would bo absurd, indeed, to judge of a poet’s 
merits, exclusively by his accuracy as a rhymester ; but when 
an author’s “ absolute faultlessness''* (an expression ap- 
plied by Lord Byron to the works of Pope) is too positively 
and frequently insisted upon, the attention of more sober 
critics is forced towards errors that would otherwise 
escaped them entirely, or have been regarded with indiffer- 
ence. A humourous poem might be written by a punster, 
like Hood, upon the imperfect rhymes of Pope— such as, 
groves loves (loaves),— wB&te past (paste),— cam shear ( share), 
— talie speak (spak ^), — wqb,! star (stare or stair), — alone town 
(tone),— ihs>ert heart (hurt),— coast (cost),— B>dore^ 
ers (pm'es or pours),— j^oy tye (toy),— trod showed (shod),-^ 
track take (tadc),— pin lin& {lmn),—mm turn 
s,ongt(yiigiie (to7lg),—el^txQmQ phlegm (phkme),— come do(y)^^ 


♦ What does even Pope himself say on this point ? 

“ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 
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((lamb ) — food flood (flued )^ — pour shower (shore), shower 
l)0ur ('power ), — flood stood (stud ), — bound wound [a liurt], 
woimd [bandaged], — compare %var (wear or were ), — streams 
Thames (themes ), — rest lead (lest ), — strow hough (bow [bo] ) 
—suffice (price ), — adores powers, (pm^es or pou'rs),~ho\ 

skull ( school), &c., &c., &c. The above rhymes are taken faith- 
fully from the pages of Pope, and without going through a 
very large portion of his productions. 

St. Michael’s Cave. — We visited the celebrated San Mi- 
ehaeVs Cave, at Gibraltar in the vast hollow rock. We entered 
at a low narrow opening in the side of the rock mountain, and 
passing some fifteen or twenty yards down a gradual but slip- 

H descent, found ourselves in a vast subterranean cathe- 
scooped out and carved and adorned by the hand of 
Nature, but so closely resembling the work of Art, as almost 
lo raise a doubt, whether Nature could have been the sole 
architect. The broad and lofty stalactic columns, in many 
instances fluted with marvellous regularity and precision, and 
the gj’and tliough irregular gothic arches, assume, in tlie im- 
[^orfcct light of the flambeaux, the finest possible aspect of a 
tliin religious temple of immeasurable extent. It is impossi- 
ble witli a few torches to pierce the gloom of the dark pass- 
age.s that surround you at every step you take. Some of tlio 
pillars liang only half way down from the roof, which gives 
the solid and weighty fragments the appearance of miracii- 
luusly resting on mid air. Other columns rise six or eight 
loot only from the ground, and in the darkness visible .startle 
one occasionally as with the pVesence of mysterious living 
tigiires, silent and motionless. The moving lights and .shadows 
luiiiJst the vast, stationary, eternal shapes around, have a 
mystical effect, at once sublime and awful. The sloping stone 
My, slippery from perpetual drippings of water from the 
roof, craves wary walking, as you have not merely to dread a 
^rniple bruise upon the stone if you fall, but must run the 
dianco of sliding down into some black, deep, stifling cavern. 
*^^0 many persons have lost their lives in exploring tliis dark 
''\ihteiTanean temple, that an order has been issued forbid- 
kng any perse 
*he rude door 
and key. 

^UVLOCK. — The Jews were long regarded by Christians as 
/species of moml lepers, with whom it was dangerous and 
|^‘^^mcelul to associate. ShglocA' himself repeatedly avows, that 
had been exposed to the most intolerable insults from them, 


n to enter it without experienced guides, and 
at the entrance^ is now usually secured with 
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and until the incident of the bond, which showed more in- 
genuity than boldness, he does not appear to have once dared 
to retaliate. Had he attempted to take the law into his own 
hands, he would have been crushed like some obnoxious 
animal. His tribe were despised and defenceless outcasts. 
The Christians thought it no sin to treat them as pariahs. 
Antonio— • 


“ A kinder gentleman walks not the earth” — 

had spit upon Shyloch's beard and called him dog ; yet he 
applies to him in his necessities without r moment's hesita- 
tion, as if nothing likely to excite the active hostility of a 
Jew had occurred between them. He even replies to mylock, 
when he reminds him of these indignities, 

I am as like to call tliee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too.” „ 

He then continues the pecuniary negociation, and when 
Shybek offers him the money, and says he will take “no 
doit of usance,” but merely stipulate for the bond in “ a mer- 
ry sport,” this strange unnatural courtesy raises neither sur- 
prize nor suspicion in Antonio's mind. Yet the Merchant of 
Venice must nave been sufficiently familiar with the character 
and condition of Shyloek's tribe. It is evident that the Jews 
were looked upon as a people so thoroughly humiliated, 
that no injury or insult from a Christian was likely to raise 
in their breasts so noble a feeling as that of indignation. If 
Shylock had been bold and arrogant in his general bearing, 
the circumstance would have Jieen particularly noticed by the 
Christians and his “ merry bond ” would have been suspected. 
A consciousness of the supreme contempt in which the 
Christians held his countrymen, is the main cause of the 
spleen and bitterness of Shylock' s heart. Even Antonio 
tirely forgot his own generous nature when he came in con- 
tact with an Israelite. Shylock justly complains of him : 

“ lie hath disgraced me, and hindered me of half a million, laughed at my 
losses, mocked at my gains, scorned ray nation, thwarted ray bargains, cooled 
my friends, heated my enemies, and what’s his reason ?—/ an a Jew f 

Kean always remembered Shylock's true condition as the 
member of a feeble and despised community, and the habits 
which long subjection to the ^ proud man's contumely” en- 
genders even in the noblest natures. Shylock never ventures 
to fling back those abusive epithets which sting his own heart 
to madness. When the Christians spit upon him and call 
him cut-throat dog,” he simply reasons and remonstrates 
with them on their gross injustice, and hazards no expression 
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that would be likely to arouse their serious vengeance. His 
invectives are more general than theirs, and less personally 
offensive. In the pursuit of his own deep revenge, he takes 
an indirect and insidious course, and endeavours to entrap an 
enemy too powerful to combat openly. When he thinks he 
has him in nis toils, he begins to assume a somewhat more 
confident , tone and a bolder bearing, which gradually in- 
crease as Antonio' 8 difficulties become more inextricable, and 
the legal advantages over him appear more decided. It is 
many years since 1 saw Kean in mylock, but I have still a 
lively recollection of the truth of keeping which he displayed 
tliroughout. The Jew's voice and manner grew gradually 
firmer and more daring* as he appeared to approach the con- 
summation of his desires, but he never hazarded a gratuitous 
provocation, and he never stormed. He seemed to think his 
. whole object included in the power of his bond. He looked 
and spoke asnf he felt that were he to lose that, he would 
lose every thing, and sink again into comparative insigni- 
ficance and contempt. When Qratiano throws out a series 
of violent invectives, and exclaims, 

“ 0, be thou damned, inexorable dog I’’ 

ShylocJc contents himself with the cool reply : 

“ Till thou oanst rail the seal from off my bond 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud ; 

Repair thy wit good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. Island here for law.'* 

The generality of actors, however, mistake the J ew’s tem- 
perament and manner. They make him a passionate and 
blustering bully ; whereas he was sullen, cautious, and de- 
liberate. He was not continually hurried away by gusts of 
passion, nor was it any sudden and unlooked for provocation 
that had stirred up the deepest and worst parts of his nature. 
He was not inebriated with rage. He had long brooded over 
the degradation of his tribe and liis own personal wrongs. 

“ For sufferance is the badge of all his tribe.” 

Had he been allowed the opportunity to “ wreak his soul 
upon expression,” and pour on the heads of the Christians as 
ihany showers of scalding curses as he had received upon 
bis 0 ^, his passion would have lost much of its intensity 
and virulence. Perfect freedom of speech would have operat- 
ed like a safety-valve. Bat bearing as he did “ the pelting 
ef the pitiless storm” of the Christian's hatred, without 
daring to return it, his passions gained force by concealment 
and concentration. It was rarely that the tempest in his 
heart broke out in thunder. 

The original force of his nature, and this conventional 
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restraint, combined to give a unity and depth to his character 
tliat were rather indicated by the steadiness of his purpose 
than by any extravagance of language or of manner. Pro- 
found and nowerful minds do not give way to frequent ebiil- 
litions of idle rage. To scold and ravo is the part of a wo- 
man or a bully. l)oep waters are still. There is a self-posses- 
sion in the Jew that is almost sublime. ^ Amidst la host of 
powerful and malignant enemies, and with every disadvan- 
tage of position, he is so far from being bewildered by his 
emotions, or thrown off his guard, that he seems to say just so 
much and no more, in the way of self-defence and retaliation, 
as is consistent with his personal safety and the furtherance of 
his object. Though he ventures upon sundry bitter taunts ami 
sneers, they are only of such a character as his enemies, from 
a consciousness of superior power might be supposed to 
tolerate. Ho does not call the Christians dogs, or spit ami 
spurn them, as they do at him. 

Abstracting our minds from Christian prejudices, we cannot 
help sympathizing, in some degree, with Sliakespeare’s Jew ; 
but the Jew, as ne is generally represented on the stage, 
seems so well able to tafo his own part and to brow-beat liis 
enemies that he is too powerful to be pitied The Christiania 
themselves have the tables turned upon them. They are the 
persecuted party. There is also too much of the demon in 
the acted Jew, If Shylock hates Antonio “/hr that he is a 
Christian,” the Christians hate Shylock for that he is a Jew, 
and not merely on account of his defective moral qualities 
as a man. A respectable Jewish audience would not regard 
Shyloek with the horror tha/j thrills a Christian audienci^ 
They would not only sympathize in his sufferings, but admire 
his indomitable character and his unanswerable logic. A 
Christian of the same character, placed under similar circum- 
stances, would receive the same indulgence from people .oi 
his own faith. If Shyloek is somewhat too fierce and unfor- 
giving, his countrymen would recollect that his bosom is a 
volcano that has laboured long and fiercely, not only with the 
internal fire enkindled by his own wrongs, but the intolerable, 
and at last irrepressible sense of the injuries and indignities 
he^ed upon “ his sacred nation.” 

Tme conclusion of tho play is unsatisfactory.^ Wo arc 
pained to see a powerful and deeply injured spirit so com- 
pletely thwarted and subdued by a mere quibble, and are 
shocked at the absurd and unnecessary insult of insisting 
(as a part of his punishment too !) “ that he do presently be* 
come a Christian!” Shyloek' 8 immediate consent to this 
humiliating demand, and his easting off the religion of his 
ancestors, like an old coat, at a single jerk, appears inconsis* 
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tent with the force and inflexibility of his character. It is at 
all events diflicult to conceive the glory or utility of making 
a nominal convert to Christianity by taking advantage of a 
legal quirk, and “ convincing a man against his will '' by the 
tiireatcned alternative of sundry pains and penalties. The 
Jew, however, could not have turned into a real Christian, 
and scarc^y into a hypocrite. It was more easy for Falstajf 
to give reasons upon compulsion, than ShylocJc to give faith. 

Personal Influence of Genius — Generally spealdng, 
though there are many exceptions to the mle, egotism and 
vanity are unfavourable signs. It is the want of knowledge 
that makes us vain. The profoundest spirits are commonly 
the liiimblcst. N ewton compared himself to a child gathering 
pebbles on the sea-shore. The farther we advance, the longer 
appears our r(iad ; for the more we see before us, 

“ Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.” 

The perusal of superior books has not the same humb- 
ling efl'ect as the meeting with superior men. A book is 
a kind of abstraction, but a personal contact with our betters 
occasions that strong sense of inferiority which is so painful 
to little minds and so useful to noble ones. The anxiety 
which some people evince to escape from such uncongenial 
company, and their bitter humiliation and restless discontent, 
until restored to their own little circle of admirers, is an 
illustration of this remark. A library is not so great a check 
on our self-approbation, though adorned oven with a Milton 
uiid a Shakespeare ! In minds, indeed, duly chastened and 
subdued by extensive study, a work of true genius will always 
excite a reverent admiration ; but I am now alluding to its 
ctlects on those writers and readers who possess but a super- 
licial knowledge of literature and life. They who aro apt 
to talk flippantly and even to think lightly of books, aro 
brought to their own level in the presence of living genius. 

Modesty in private life not inconsistent with great 
Boldness as an Author.— It is strange how easily some men 
who aro shy in private, run into a bold egotism in public. They 
who are much in the habi| of ^iddrcssing tho public, acquire 
a cotilidence of success, and fall into a degree of familiarity 
witli their thousands of unseen and unknown readers, that 
quite unaccountable to those who have confined themselves 
the intercourse of private life. It is like uttering iuipudent 
foolish things in a dark room. No rebuking eye kindles a 
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blush upon the speaker’s cheek. The author and the pub- 
lic do not meet face to face. The former sends out hig 
oracles or his egotisms, from the concealment of his quiet 
study. The late William Hazlitt was a striking illustration 
of the strange contrast which a person may present between 
his public and his private manners. He was a bold and 
egotistical author, but a ^ shy man. In addressing ^^he whole 
world, he was often daring and dogmatical ; but in a small 
private company, if any strangers were present, he could 
scarcely muster up sufficient courage to go through the or- 
dinary ceremonies of social intercourse. 

Rail-Road travelling in England.— Of Rail-Road tra- 
velling, the reality is quite different from the idea that de- 
scriptions of it had left upon my mind. Unpoetical as this 
sort of transit may seem to some pe(mle, I confess I find it 
excite and satisfy the imagination. The wondrous speed— 
the quick change of scene— the perfect comfort— the life-like 
character of the power in motion, the invisible, and mysteri- 
ousi and mighty steam-horse, urged, and guided, and checked 
by the hand of science— the cautionary, long, shrill whistle 
— the beautiful grey vapor, the breath of the great animal, 
floating over the fields by which we pass, sometimes hang- 
ing stationary for a moment in the air, and then melting 
away like a vision— furnish sufficiently congenial amuse- 
ment for an observer who has the least spark of poetry in his 
nature. 

The Effect of writing Ii^ifferent Verses.— The world 
is too apt to judge decidedly of a man’s general powers by his 
failure in some particular department of human knowledge, 
without a due consideration of his capacity for other studjes. 
Thus a man who has written bad poetry is thought unfit for 
every thing, and has sunk his reputation for ever. He can- 
not hope to be regarded as an able man, until people forget 
that he has committed the sin of rhyme ; and this oblivion, 
he is generally the last to desire or to anticipate. Men who 
are in reality greatly his inferiors, but who have been more 
fortunate in hitting upon a congenial and profitable pursuit 
in life, seem privileged to speak of him' with a mixture of 
pi{y and contempt. * • 

Acting.— Amateur actors in general, are not, perhaps, 
sufficiently aware of the effect which may be produced upon 
an audience by ordinary talents, when accompanied by 
perfect ease and self-possession. In their awe and anxiety, 
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their judgment quite deserts them, and it is to no purpose 
they wor£ themselves up for convulsive exertions at what 
they regard as the only telling points. This higli straining 
only malces them the more deplorably nerveless and relaxed, 
when the sudden burst of animation as suddenly subsides. 
They are then as much too low as they were before too high. 
Anxious pr desperate timidity always misses the mark. It 
is better for a debutant to be less ambitious of occasional 
displays until he has felt his way. In the first instance, he 
should aim rather at an uniform propriety than at fine starts 
and striking passages ; because even if he occasionally suc- 
ceeds, in some measure, in a solitary and hard-studied point, 
the contrast with his general tameness only the more con- 
spicuously betrays his labour, and shows that he has no ge- 
nuine or continuous feeling of. his part. All illusion is then 
destroyed, his identity is no longer involved in his assumed 
character, aild the audience recognize only the imperfect 
actor. It- is safer, therefore, to be a little too cold or tame in 
the emphatic passages, than to make them start out abruptly 
from the timid restraint of the general performance, for no- 
thing can be more strikingly unnatural and inefiective, than 
irie{iualitie3 of his nature. The finest delivery of a single 
highly impassioned burst, would be ridiculous in a man who, 
throughout the rest of his performance, should exhibit a per- 
sonification of awkward apathy. He would remind us oi an 
automaton just wound up and put into temporary motion. If 
an actor were to do little more than walk through his part 
with entire self-possession, he would not so daringly betray 
his unfitness as by these ridic]ilous out-breaKS. The hum- 
blest by-play ought to have an air of entire truth and reality. 
The actor ought never to drop his arms, stand still, and 
stare at the audience. As long as he is on the stage he should 
fe^ that he has a part to perform, and always try to per- 
form it well. 

Hazlitt and Gifford. — H. — It was a beautiful remark of 
Leigh Hunt's that Hazlitt's criticism threw a rich light 
upon his subject, as from a painted window. I never read 
one of his criticisms on our old popular poets, without turn- 
ing eagerly again to their pages with a double relish. He 
<loes not merely dissect the fle§h and bones ; but makes you 
^oel, in the core of your* own heart, tlie very spirit of his 
author. Criticism that has this effect is worthy of the name. 
Jor my part, when I read such genuine and noble criticism, 
for such it is, though I think Hazlitt inferior to Schlegel 
the philosophy of his art, I cannot help wondering how 
such a dry pragmatical stickler for rigid rules as Gifford, 

0 ^ 
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should have been looked upon by any man, woman, or child, 
in the light of a critic at all ; though Byron thought him the 
best critic of his time. You know now Byron used to submit 
his poetry to him, previous to publication, when that little- 
minded presumptuous person used to write on the margin 
“ Strike out this section^'' “ Omit the last m coupletsj^-^ 
** Despicable stuff” &c. i 

Z.— Gilford's critical acumen may be judged of by the fact 
that in his edition of Massinger, he asserts uiat Shakespeare’s 
most characteristic excellence, and indeed the only qumity in 
which ho excels other writers, is wit! He informs us also 
that rhythmical modulation is not one of Shakespeare’s merits. 
There is nothing much worse than this in Rymer, who des- 
cribes Othello as a bloody farce, without salt or savor,” that 
fills the head with “ vanity, confusion, tintamarre and gingle- 
jangle.” 

Poetic Fame.— It is melancholy to reflect upUn the vi- 
cissitudes of literature. Nothing is more changeable and un- 
certain than poetic fame. It depends upon so many adven- 
titious circumstances. A poet may be born an age too soon 
or too late— he may be puffed into a sudden elevation, only 
to be hurled down again into the gulph of oblivion by the 
stern re-action that always follows undeserved laudation— or 
ho may have timid or prosaic friends that check his ambition, 
or fierce and indefatigable enemies that frighten him into 
silence, with ridicule and calumny, — or he may have a rival 
in his own peculiar line, whose glare of fame attracts all ey^s 
away from lessor luminaries that might have shone proudly in 
his absence, — or he may have failed to procure the friendship of 
some leading literary journalist, who, by repeated and earnest 
notices, might have forced his merits into public notice,— ’or 
he may have entrusted his offspring to some tasteless *i(l 
unfashionable publisher, without influence, energy or ambi- 
tion. When a efisappointod bard of the present day, conscious 
of some share of merit, looks over the list of the popular poets 
of the past generation, he may well be excused for wondering 
at the uncertainty of the public taste. Many a neglected and 
despised writer of these times, has produced verses that would 
have excited a sensation in the reign of the Kings and the 
Dukes, the Pomfrets and the* Eu^ens, the Walsh’s and the 
Welsteds, the Fentons and the Sprats. This small fry played 
about exultingly in the sunlit stream of fame for no inconsi- 
derable period. But it is satisfactoy to reflect, that though it 
has often happened, that authors of little or no merit have en- 
joyed a temporary popularity, no work of real genius that 
has once been fairly brought info public notice, has been 
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suffered to fall into that entire oblivion, which has sooner or 
later been the fate of every truly worthless production, how- 
ever much it may have been upheld and overrated for 
awhile. 

Dryden and Popk — H . — I think it can hardly now be a 
(juestion whether Pope was a poet or not, though it is still 
open to all critics to consider in what rank he is to be placed. 
Of course, no one who knows what poetry is, would put him 
on an equality with Shakespeare or Milton ; but I sometimes 
doubt whether he did not surpass his master Dryden. 

A . — Oh no — never ! Dryden always wrote with easy 
force, and with a manly unaftected precision. There was too 
often something petty and effeminate in Pope. 

X.— Perhaps Dryden had the more vigorous understand- 
ing, but Pone had the greater genius. Dryden's claims as a 
poet somewhal puzzle me, for he possessed in a comparatively 
limited dejgree the peculiar powers of a poet's mind. He 
had little imagination, little fancy, little pathos — Pope had 
much of all three. 

il.— But in Dryden there was an earnestness and force that 
supplied their place. There seems to be an order of poetiy 
which has never been distinctly recognized, and which is 
produced by the mere concentration of vigorous mental 
powers. Dryden's poetry is at the head of this class in later 
times, thougii if we go back a little, we shall place Ben Jon- 
son on the throne or the poetry of strong thinking ; as we 
place Shakespeare at the head of those poets who do not ad- 
dress themselves directly to th(i understanding, but reach it 
through the imagination and the affections, unimaginative 
but shrewd didactic poets and mere satirists in verse, may 
behiitly placed in the school of Ben Jonson and Dryden. 

fl . — I think your view of this subject a novel one. If 
acted upon it would enable us to rank several writers in the 
list of true poets who are now regarded as mere versifiers. 
You might admit Crabbe into your category. 


Life at Sea. — How monotonous is life at sea ! We soon 
grow tired of the same measured walk upon the deck of 
the vessel ; and, howover brief the voyage may be, it always 
seems too long, unless there*is love-making or coquetting 
between the sexes, or men of thought and ^serration ana 
congenial minds are happily brought together. The 
ship's officers in calm weather lead a strange, dull life, 
f bey seem only to kill time— to waste existence. Even 
^be passengers themselves, however studious or contem- 
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plative on land, are generally idle and restless at sea. 
Every one seems to feel unsettled on ship-board, even those 
who spend their life-time on the waves. A sailor appears to 
me in the condition of a being who is out of the natural 
sphere of social existence. A man who has been shut up 
in a jail on land, seems hardly to have suffered a greater 
loss of life than the sailor in his floating prisoui A mere 
passenger is almost always impatient of what he feels to be 
lost time. A sea voyage is but a parenthesis in human 
life— a sort of asider—a period not to be counted in the 
general sum total of days, and months, and years ; and even 
sailors themselves are always looking towards the end of 
each voyage, though it is only the beginning of another. 

Arrival in Engiand.— As after my long absence from 
England, I smoothly glided, as in a sledge, over the 
level iron road, with such ease and magical rkpidity— from 
tho pretty and cheerful town of Southampton to the greatest 
city of the civilized world— I gave way to child-like wonder 
and child-like exultation. What a quick succession of lovely 
landscapes greeted the eye on cither side ! What a garden- 
like air of universal cultivation ! What beautiful, smooth 
slopes 1 What green, quiet meadows 1 What rich round 
trees brooding over their silent shadows ! What exquisite 
dark nooks and romantic lanes 1 What an aspect of unpre- 
tending happiness in the clean cottages, with their little trim 
gardens ! What an air of tranquil grandeur and rural luxury 
in the noble mansions and glorious parks of the British ari*- 
tocracy ! How the love of ijature thrilled my heart with a 
gentle and delicious agitation, and how proud I felt of my 
dear native land 1 It is, indeed, a fine thing to be an Eng- 
lishman. Whether at home or abroad, he is made conscious 
of the claims of his country to respect and admiration. 
fed my eye on the loveliness of Nature, or turned to the mi- 
racles of Art and Science on every hand, I had always in my 
mind a secret reference to the effect which a visit to England 
must produce upon an intelligent and observant foreigner. 

In travelling through the agricultural districts of England, 

I wondered where the paupensm and misery were hidden, of 
which every one has heard so much. I saw nothing of them 
until I entered the large maniffacturing towns, or their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

When I looked at the smiling cottages in the country, I 
thought I could live delightedly on the smallest income, in a 
sort of Arcadian retirement, but when I got into the restless 
and mighty heart of the over-grown metropolis of England 
—of the world rather— and witnessed the signs of eager tei 
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and feverish rivalry, and observed the desperate struggles of 
so many thousands of intelligent human beings to support a 
bare animal existence, I felt my own feebleness and insigni- 
ficance, and acknowledged the necessity of returning to a 
field less fiercely contested. Though overwhelmed with a 
sense of the greatness and grandeur of this unrivalled city — 
—though, tas an Englishman, I am proud of its mighty and 
eternal structures, and the genius, and science, and bravery, 
and virtue that are found within its countless walls — though 
I am sensible of its endless variety of attractions for both 
the frivolous and- the thoughtful — 1 confess it is not the part 
of the world in which I should be best pleased to take up 
my abode for life, even supposing that I possessed the golden 
key which opens the door to so many enjoyments in the 
centre of civilization. 

Genius and Learning. — The world in general do not under- 
stand what genius is ; — it is confounded with abstruse learn- 
ing or mere cleverness. Some people stare if you tell them 
that Shakespeare and Burns, of whose intellectual greatness 
they have only a vague general notion, were, in the ordinary 
sense of the words, ignorant or ill-educated men. Coarse 
shrewdness, or a mere knowledge of languages, or superficial 
accomplishments, they can appreciate at once— but they can- 
not recognize the claims of original genius. It is difficult 
to persuade the mob that a good linguist may be a stupid 
fellow, or that a man who knows no language but his own 
nicay be a great genius. 

* 

Yet he that is but able to express 

No sense at all in several languages, ' 

Will pass for learnciler than he that’s known 

To speak the strongest reason in his own. 

The showy acquirements of a smart man of the world are 
often preposterously elevated above the rarest gilts of intel- 
lect. Even men of great learning are sometimes iniserably 
incapable of appreciating original power, or recognizing its 
true signs. The learned I)r. Parr once fell upon bis knees and 
kissed with reverence the stupid forgeries of Ireland, who pre- 
tended to have discovered some unpublished plays of Shakes- 
peare. Bentley with his ‘‘ sighing hook” improved Milton. 
It requires no ordinary penetration to do full justice to the 
ihental superiority of men with* whom we are brought into 
close contact ; familiarity is apt to breed contempt — at least 
in vulgar minds. I once asked a gentleman what he thought 
cf Hazlitt, to whom I had lately introduced him ; — “ On I 
ke’s an odd fellow!” was the reply. 
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Blank- Verse.— respect to Landorjou are, I sup- 
pose, aware that Wordsworth once paid him the compliment 
of imitation ; perhaps, you do not recollect Landor's descrip- 
tion of a sea-shell in his QMr F 

A . — Like Byron, I must admit that I never read the poem • 
but I think I have seen the passage you allude to quoted 
somewhere. I have but a faint recollection of its character. 
I remember that Wordsworth has been charged with the imi- 
tation you speak of. 

jy,— Well, here is the passage in Landor, and I will follow 
it up with the imitation : — 

But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s palwe porch ; where, when unyoked, 

His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave. 

Shake one, and it awakens ; then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, • 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

Now here is Wordsworth's. It is more elaborate, and, per- 
haps, upon the whole, more beautiful ; but Landor has the 
merit of the original thought 

“ I have seen 

A curious child, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell. 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy, for, murmuring from witliin, 

Were heard sonorous cadences ! whereby 
To his belief the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with his native sea. • 

^.—Well—though I am not one of Landor's admirers, I 
must be candid enough to say that I difieivwith you in your 
preference of Wordsworth's lines. The thought in the Laker 
IS not merely expanded but diluted. 

H . — You would be well pleased with the blank-verse*of 
Oebir. It is vigorous and varied, and discovers a learned ear. 
Though the story is yague and ill-developed, the verse teems 
with the imagery of a true poet. I will give you a few chance 
specimens as I turn the leaves hurriedly 

Go, but go early, ere the gladsome hours 
Strew saffron in the path of rising mom ; 

Ere the bee, buzzing o’er flowers fresh disclosed, 

Examine where he may the best alight 

Nor scatter off the bloom p ere cold-lipped herds 

» Crop the pale h^bage round each others bed. 

The epithet coldrUppedy applied to herds at early morn, is 
excellent, and worthy of the author of the Smons. 

He listened ; and on her his eyes intent 
Perceived her not ; and now she disappeared i 
So deep he pondered her important words, 
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The representation of the intent eye, blinded by the more 
intense activity of the sense of hearing, is fine and true. 
Here is another beautiful passage. Observe the variety of 
the pause and the neatly turned close : — 

Here some observed 
Religious rites, some hospitality : 

^ Strangers, who from the good old men retired, 

^ Closed the gate gently, lest from generous use, 

Shutting and opening of its own accord, 

It shake unsettled slumbers oiF their couch. 

Some stopped revenge athirst for slaughter, some 
Showed the slow olive for a race unborn. 

These had no wishes ; therefore, none are crowned : 

But theirs are tufted banks, theirs umbrage, theirs 
Enough of sunshine to enjoy the shade. 

And breeze enough to lull them to repose. 

Here is a sketch of a hyena. How exact and spirited are 
the few brief touches. 

• At human step 

The fierce hyena frighted from the walls, 

Bristled his rising back, his teeth unsheathed. 

Drew the long growl, and with slow foot retired. 

A. — You'll make me a convert to your faith in Landor's 
genius. These are reallv fine passages. 

H , — I particularly call your attention to Landor's blank 
verse, because some of our best writers use this measure 
weakly, not always from want of strength, but sometimes from 
want of care. Look, for instance, at Byron's blank-verse in 
Cam. Here is an example : — 

Lucifer. — I show thee what thy predecessors are, 

And what they were thou fcelest, in degree 
Inferior as thy petty feelings and 
Thy pettier portion of the Anmortal part 
Of high j||telligence and earthly strength. 

What ye m common have with what they had 
Is life, and what ye shall have— death : the rest 
Of your poor attributes is such as suits 
Reptiles engendered out of the subsiding 
Slime of a mighty universe, crushed into 
A scarcely yet shaped planet, peopled with 
Things whose enjoyment was to be in blindness— 

A paradise of ignorance, from which 
Knowledge was barred as poison. 

How “ harshly" these lines “ grate upon their binges !" 
What miserably feeble terminations 1 But there are worse 
in Werner. Byron handled every form of English versifica- 
tion more successfully than bjank-verse, whiwi, however, is 
the pride of our language.* BBs mastery of rhymed verse dn 
file Von Juom stanza was quite marvellous. 

■d. — And he sometimes succeeded, I think, in a blank-verse, 
; parts of Manfred, and The Dream, are very admirably 
versified, and many of the lines, especially in the latter, have 
that free vibration of which he is thought by some critics to 
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have afforded but few examples.^ With respect to Werntf 
and Q(x%n they were both hurried productions, though the 
latter has been described as particularly elaborate. “ But 
what does Jeffery mean by elabm^ate asks Lord Byron in one 
of his letters,— “ Why ! they ‘ (parts of Cainy were writ- 
ten as fast as I could put pen to paper.'' Wemev, as you say, 
bears still stronger internal evidence of carelessne^. Camp- 
bell, or one of his assistant reviewers, quotes passage with 
lines ending in i/e, o/e, and ands : observing that if that 
be poetry, he was wrong in taking Byron's preface for prose, 
as it would run on ten feet just as well He puts a sentence 
or two of the preface into Ifemenan blank-verse 

Some of the characters are modified 
Or altered, a few of the names changed, and 
One character, Ida of Stralenheim, 

Added by myself } but in the rest the 
Original is chiefly followed. When • 

I was young (about fourteen, I think,) I 

First read this tale, which made a deep impression upon me. 


Unjust depreciation of Literature.— H.— The lovers 
of Literature owe to Scott and Byron something of a grudge 
for disdaining the means by which they fixed upon them- 
selves the eyes of nations, and secured for themselves an 
immortality. Lord Byron might have attributed some por- 
tion of the personal respect he met with in society to his 
title and to his physical achievements ; but I confess that it 
is a puzzle to me how Scott, a plain country gentleman, wjio 
was received with such extraordinary honors, by Kings and 
Princes, and crowded theatrdfe, should have failed to perceive 
that he owed hisgfreatness exclusively to liwary fame, and that 
mankind, at all events, differed widely from himself in their 
estimate of the dignity and the importance of literature, com- 
pared with all the ordinary avocations and practical .defails 
of private or public life. But he was a thoroughly manly and 
modest-minded person, and probably, he wilfully closed his 
eyes to a truth tnat he feared might somewhat turn his head. 
His unaffected simplicity of character— his absence of all 
pretension— his easy familiarity with the poor— the manner 
in which he preserved his earliest and humblest fnends to 
his latest day, when all Europe almost idolized his name, and 
his equal conduct in prosperify and adversity, present a rare 
and beautiful instance of a heart and mind unaltered by 
those influences which subject all ordinary men to a trial 
almost too severe for poor, weak, human nature. Never 
was a popular writer so utterly free from all vanity or en^- 
His warm and eager admiration of Byron's poetry, when ne 
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felt that it threw his own into the shade, is a delightful illus" 
tration of the disinterestedness and nobility of his nature. 

L . — Oh yes — take him for all in all — this century lias not 
produced his fellow, though he had some defects, both as an 
individual and as an author; and I cannot help saying so, 
for I am ‘ nothing if not critical.' As a Novelist tie is first in 
tlie first cLiss. He does not display, perhaps, so much know- 
ledge of life and nature as Fielding, nor has he the grace 
and finish of Goldsmith ; but he has infinitely more inven- 
tion than either, and in the power of poetical description in 
prose he leaves them both far behind. 

H. — Strange, indeed, that a man who could write such 
books as the famous Scotch Novels should imagine that 
the routine of official duties or the labors of the mecha- 
nic, surpass in utility or importance the productions of 
•genius! Not^ so thought any great thinker of whom I 
have ever he'ard. He who produces an immortal book, 
lielps to mould, age after age, the minds of millions of 
men, and adds something to the intellectual character 
of his country. The good that one single individual can 
clTect in a municipal appointment, or in any trade or 
profession, or in private Me, is pitifully local and limited, 
if brought into comparison with the efect of a single good 
book that has taken its place in the literature of the countiy. 
What individual, let his profession, or office, or disposition be 
what it may, can influence the same number of minds as a 
successful author ? The almost limitless effect of the Litera- 
tufc of a nation upon its moral and intellectual character, is 
too vast and palpable a fact to be denied by the greatest 
worshippers of wb0 are called practical utilities. 

I.— Scott and Byron were disgusted with shallow proten- 
<lers to literature and genius, who generally give themselves 
airs*of intolerable self-conceit. These are doubtless a detest- 
able set ; but it is absurd to under-rate literature on their ac- 
count. They only prove its real dignity, by showing the 
impossibility of such people ever grasping its highest 
iionors. We might as well speak with disgust and con- 
tempt of painting, when wo see a daub upon a sign-post, 
fainting is a noble art, requiring high genius for the attain- 
ment of excellence ill it. In proportion to the difficulty 
dignity of the art are^its numbers of mere pretenders, 
hot the failures of the crowd, instead of disgusting a great 
^ftist with his art, make him love and admire it the more. 

excellence in it were easier and less rare, he would cease 
^ he proud of his own labors. When we find that almost 
ordinary tradesman can do what he undertakes to do, 
that almost all official and professional m(jn get 
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through the details of their office or profession pretty smooth- 
ly, we are not disposed to idolize them for their success. 

if.— When it was generally known that Scott was involved 
in the failure of the Messrs. Ballantyne and Company, he was 
overwhelmed with offers of money and appointments. Tho 
Paymaster of the Forces (then Lord John Russell) sent him 
a message to the effect that whatever sum would ^lieve him 
from his embarrassments, would be immediately advanced 
from the Treasury. A Government Steamer was placed at 
his disposal when he required a change of climate. Amongst 
other extraordinary kindnesses, he received a magnificent 
anonymous offer of thirty thousand pounds ; and a teacher 
of tlie harp begged his acceptance of six hundred pounds— 
the hard savings of years ! Did Scott imagine all this enthu- 
siasm and gratitude and generosity was excited by his charac- 
ter as a Sheriff ? Could he mistake for a moment the univer- 
sal feeling, not towards a private Scotch gentleman, who had 
been unfortunate in his pecuniary speculations, but towards 
the author of those worts of fiction, founded in general 
truth, which had given instruction and delight to countless 
readers, and which had raised tho character of the national 
literature, and spread the author's name to all quarters of 
the globe ? Could he suppose that these attentions would 
have been paid him had ho never written poem or romance, 
though he liad risen to tho highest professional distinction 
in law, politics, physic, or divinity, or had been the greatest 
printer, or book-seller, or ship-owner, or tallow-chandler in 
Europe ? And are all people in error who display tJiis 
feeling of gratitude and idolatry towards those men of genius 
whoso “ published labors” are an hoimto their country, 
and a rich legacy to mankind ? The ®lic know very well 
what they arc doing when they thus acknowledge the dignity 
and importance of literature, and pay more respect to great 
authors than to men who have distinguished themselves in 
what is called the practical business of life. 

L.— It is a pity that such men as Scott and Byron should 
have fumishecl weapons to envious dunces with which to as- 
sault their superiors. England has already sufficiently dis- 
graced herself by her ingratitude towards too many of her in- 
tellectual benefactors, suffering them tq starve to death and 
then proudly honoring their ^aves— granting them a monu- 
mental stone in reply to their pefition for bread. We have ^ 
something to learn from tho French in this respect. They 
do not postpone their offerings to genius, until they cannot oe 
accepted. During the last half century, there has been a naam- 
fest change for the better in the conduct of the Bnji 
people, towards such of their countrymen as are distinguish ^ 
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for genius in literature and science— but there . is still 
great room for improvement, and such false and .ttaitorous 
depreciation of their own literary pursuits as Scott and 
Byron were guilty of, is calculated to throw the crowd back 
again into tneir former indifference towards contemporary 
genius. 

II . — I TTould remind the “ practical '' men of David 
Hume’s tribute to the dignity of letters. “ Such a superio' 
rity,” said he, “ have the pursuits of literature over all others, 
that even he who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits 
praise above those who most excel in the common or vulgar 
professions.” I believe 1 give very nearly his exact words, 
though I quote from memory. 

L. — I would add to Hume’s tribute to literature in general 
that of Burke to poetry : — “ Poetry,” said he, “ is the study 
of human nature ; and as this is the fii-st object of philoso- 
phy, poetry will always rank first amongst human composi- 
tions.” 

Hazlitt and Turner. — R — Hazlitt was below the middle 
size, and, from extreme shyness and a morbid sensibility, he 
had always an awkward and timid air in mixed company 
lie had a magnificent forehead, and a fine eye ; and is said 
to have been extremely handsome in early life, but care and 
thought ploughed up his features in manhood. His gait 
was slouching and his dress slovenly. His hat was generally 
too large for his head, or put on without the least regard to 
its shape, the side sometimes usurping the honors of the 
front. Though anything but a iady’s man, he was extreme- 
ly courteous and^lite to those ladies who had the art to 
make him feel himself at his ease with them. At an earlier 
period of his life, I believe, he was no enemy to the bottle ; 
t)uf when I knew him, he suffered severely from indigestion, 
and never drank anything stronger than tea, in which he in- 
dulged as freely as Doctor Johnson himself. The tea-pot 
was on his table half the day. He made his tea so strong 
dmt few other people could drink it ; and I have no doubt, 
llmt it affected his nerves and aggravated his stomach disor- 
ders. The first day he dined with me, I was vexed to dis- 
cover that there was not on the table the only sort of meat 
could venture upon— nfutton chop ; but having dis- 
covered this, by mere accident, in good time, I contrived lo 
gratify his fancy before the cloth was removed. 

L . — Was he much in London ? 

— He visited the great city, pretty frequently, but he 
generally resided at an old inn, called the Hut, at Winter- 
^low— on or near Salisbury Plain. Here he wro^e most 
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of his best essays. When in London, he used to lie in 
bed very late in the morning, and then sit for hours over 
his tea. He ridiculed the early-to-rise men, who had no- 
thing to do when they got out of bod, and used to quote 
Thomson’s reply to one who enquired why ho did not get 
up earlier—" Young man,” said the poet (“ more fat than 
bard beseems”) “ I have no motive.” And yet in h^ Seasm, 
Thomson complains of sluggards— 

Falsely luxurious will not man awake ? 

is recorded of Thomson that he would sometimes 
leisurely eat peaches off a tree in his garden, resting both 
hands in his waistcoat pockets. But it is wonderful what 
some indolent men of genius have accomplished— what lega- 
cies they have' left to mankind ! Neither Thomson nor Haz- 

litt lived in vain. " , f i t. 

jK.— H azlitt was the best critic on the Fine Arts that Eng- 
land has produced lie thoroughly understood them, prac- 
tically and theoretically. Ho was a painter himself in early 
life, but he had more judgment than skill, and was so little 
satisfied with his own performances, that he gave up the art 
in despair, though 1 have seen some of his paintings which 
struck mo as indicating decided genius. If my memory is 
not deceiving mo, 1 once saw in a house in London, his por- 
trait of an old woman, a performance of which he speaks so 
fondly in one of his essays. 1 have a more distinct remem- 
brance of a small rough water-color sketch of himself, from 
his own hand, on the inner side of the binding of an old 
volume of his Table Talk It was a capital likeness. I went 
one day with him to the Water-Color Edition in Suffolk- 
street. He did not seem much pleas^ upon the whok 
He repeated an old pun, declaring that he disliked Westm 
even more than oil West. We then went to the Natidhal 
Gallery. He had no sooner entered the front room up- 
stairs, than his face brightened, and he exclaimed, “ Now 1 
am at home !” The living, breathing, speaking portrait ot 
Gevartius by Vandyke on his right— the rich allegonal lana- 
scapeby Bubens, directly facing him— the Claudes, Poussins, 
and other immortal works, glowing on the walls on every 
side of us, seemed to hold his faculties in enchantmcni. 
On our way home we passed a shqp-window, in which were 
two large engravings from landscapes by Turner. “Ah . 
once thought, said he, “that Turner would have been a 
second Claude. But he has disappointed me. There is som - 
thing imposing in his style, but there is no repose , 
is theatrical, fluttery, flaunting— it is any thing but Clau 
like now," 
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After all, perhaps, Hazlitt did great injustice to Turner. 
That artist is not all that a critic like Hazlitt might desire, but 
I am inclined to think that he is still the best landscape 
painter in England. He is not a Claude, it is true, but if he 
wants Claude's repose and grace he has more spirit and 
versatility. If you have seen one of Claude's pictures you 
have seenithem all, exquisite as they are. There is a great 
sameness and mannerism in them. Some years ago I saw 
two or three capital pictures by Turner, at a public exhibition 
of Paintings, in Calcutta. I remember that one of them was 
a view of Shakespeare* s Vliif, Beautifully and naturally, 
and yet with something of an audacious spirit, a darx- 
ened boat was placed on the very edge of a patch of 
sunshine. The effect was magical. Turner’s contrasts are 
strikingly felicitous — miracles of art. He has studied the 
■ finest and rarest aspects of nature with a determination to 
startle and ielight us until we are almost “ dazzled and 
drunk with beauty." 

A— Does he not sometimes flatter Nature ? 

K — Oh that’s impossible 1 I have often looked upon a 
few feet of weeds and water glittering in the setting sun, and 
felt how their beauty would have defied the most ox(juisite 
colorist that ever lived. There is, indeed, exaggeration in 
painting, as there is bombast in poetry, but no poet or 
painter has yet done full justice to moral beauty, or to the 
loveliness of nature. 

L . — But painters may improve upon particular and indi- 
vidual specimens, by a judicious selection from boundless 
varieties, or by new and tasteful combinations ; though, of 
course, Nature ii^e abstract cannot be surpassed by Art. 

A.— The painting by Turner to which I have been allud- 
ing must have been nnished before he changed his style of 
cofcring, and, to the mortification of his admirers, made his 
sunsets look like the yolks of eggs flung upon the canvas 
and gave his trees the appearance of having been scratched 
into shape with a bundle of bad pens. 

Poems. — We go over favourite poems till we have them 
by heart, and repeat them a thousand times, and love and 
enjoy them the more at every repetition. There is a preci- 
ousness in the very wordsi—hifllowed as they are by a kind 
of inspiration. In other forms of literature, we care less lor 
tbe words because the words are less sacred — less happily 
cbosen, and are not so essentially connected with dearly trea- 
thoughts or images. Facts and sentiments of a prosaic 
^nd utilitarian nature, nowever valuable in themselves, do not 
once receive and reflect a charm from the words ip which 
are enshrined, as is the case with poetical truths. . * 
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Pope’s debts to Dryden.— //.— As Gray’s affectionate 
first Editor, Mason, and his later Editor, Matthias, have traced 
his beauties to their original sources (save us from our 
friends !) the world is left in no uncertainty as to the extent 
of that poet’s plunderings; but I think, notwithstanding, the 
industry of Warton, and Roscoe, and Bowles (and the last 
cannot be accused of editorial partiality), the sini of Pope, 
in this way, are comparatively little known. He has pilfered 
freely from the meanest of his tribe, and, perhaps, his mas- 
ter, Dryden,ds the only great writer to whom he is much in- 
debted. You may sometimes trace an image or expression 
back to Milton— but very rarely, and I do not think he has 
once borrowed from Shakespeare, though he edited his plays, 
and marked, what he considered the best passages, by invert- 
ed commas. But he had no great opinion of tne first poet 
of the world, and his edition of him was the wqrst ever pub- 
lished. It was driven out of the field oven by poor Theo- 
bald’s. Pope used to remark that Shakespeare’s style was 
the style of a bad age. Perhaps Diy^den was the only poet 
whose writings he thoroughly enjoyed. But who does not 
enjoy Dry den ?— Ah ! glorious old John— does he not handle 
the old heroic couplet better than any of his predecessors 
or successors ? What are the merits of Waller and Pope 
as versifiers compared with the free, easy, sonorous, varied, 
elastic harmony of Dryden ? As to the affected discords 
and slipshod measures of some of our yet living writers, 
and the heavy, abrupt, and sometimes lumbering lines 
of Byron, or the sluggish feeble verse of Wordsworth, it isk 
perfect farce to speak of them as improvements upon Dry- 
den’s ten-syllable couplet measure. Still worse, perhap, is 
Pope’s mechanical exactness and unvaried rhythm. Hero 
is a specimen of Dryden’s heroic verse, which I defy any. 
critic to match for judicious and expressive variety •of 
pause, and the general harmony of its construction, in tho 
whole range of English poetry, from Chaucer to Tom 
Moore— 


Whilst listening to the murmuring leaves he stood, 
More than a mile immersed within the wood, 

At once the wind was laid ; the whispering sound 
Wtus dumb ; a rising earthquake rocked 'the ground ; 
With deeper brown the gr4)ve wjia overspread ; 

A sudden horror seized his gidcljr head. 

And his cars tingled and his color fled. 

Nature was in alarm ; some danger nigh 
Seemed threatened, though unseen to mortal eye, 
Unused to fear, he summoned all his soul, 

And stood collected in himself and whole ; 

Not long ; for soon a whirlwind rose around, 

And from afar he heard a screaming sound, 

' As of a dame distressed, who cried for aid, 

- • • t - 1 tiip secret shade. 
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How exquisitely the csesural pause floats from one wave to 
another in this flood of music ! 

Hero is another specimen of lighter and brisker" har- 
mony : — 


A milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns or in the forest ranged ; 

^ Without unspotted, innocent within, 

* She feared no danger, for she knew no sin ; 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds 
And Scythian shafts ; and many-winged wounds 
Aimed at her heart *, was often forced to fly. 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 

These are tmly noble couplets. How “ the lines vibrato 
like polished lances 

L. — I quite agree with you. Pope has never equalled his 
master in the art of versification ; but then, ho has suiq)ass- 
cd him in delicacy of satire, in the elegant turn of his 
compliments, in tenderness of sentiment, and in richness of 
fancy. 

H. — Yes— in these respects Pope goes beyond his master, 
for Dryden never drew a tear, and he had not much fancy. 
But ho had a far more vigorous understanding, a better ear, 
and a greater command of the mechanism of his art. Ho 
expressed himself with such freedom in verso, that he seem- 
ed to find it almost as easy to connect rhyme with reason 
—to argue a grave question in metre — as to support an 
unfettered private conversation in familiar prose. Dryden 
is now not popularly read, but poetical students always 
feel themselves refreshed by a perusal of his manly, free, 
and thoroughly English verges. And his prose too — is 
the best in the language — a perfect model for the student 
in English composition — so idiomatical and unaffected, so 
•clear, so fluent, and spirited, and varied, and sometimes also 
scf strikingly picturesque. Did you ever read this passage ? — 
none but a poet could have written it. It is quoted by 
James Montgomery with due admiration in his Lectures on 
Poetry. 

It was on that memorable day in the first summer of the late war, when our 
navy engaged the French ; a day wherein the two most mighty and best ap- 
pointed fleets which any ago had ever seen, disputed the command of the greats 
cr half of the globe^ tne commerce of nations, and the riches of the Universe. 
Wliilc these vast floating bodies on either side, moved against each other in 
parallel lines, and our conn trjjpien,* under the happy conduct of his Royal 
Highness, went breaking, by little and little, into the line of the enemy *, the 
noise of the cannon from both navies reached our ears about the city ; so that all 
nion, being alarmed with it, and in dreadful suspense of the event, which they 
hnew was then deciding, every one went following the sound as his fancy led him : 
'if'd leaving the town almost empty, some took towards the park, some cross the 
f^cr, others down it ; all seeking the noise in the depth of sdencc. Amongst 
rest, it was the fortune of Eugenius, Crites, Lisedeius, and Neaiider, to 1^ 
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ill comjmny together : three of those persons whom their wit ami quality have 
made known to all the town ; and whom I chose to hide under these borrowed 
names, that they may not suffer by so ill a relation as I am going to make 
their discourse. 

Taking then a barge, which a servant of Lisedeius had provided for them, 
they made haste to shoot the bridge, and left behind them that great fall of 
waters which hindered them from hearing what they desired : after which, having 
disengaged themselves from many vessels which rode at anchor in the Thames, 
and idmost blocked up the passage towards Greenwich, they ordered the water- 
men to let fall their oars more gently ; and then, every one favoring his own curio- 
sity with a strict silence, it was not long ere they perceived the air to break about 
them like the noise of distant thunder, or of swallows in a chimney : those little 
undidations of sound, though almost vanishing before they reach them, yet still 
seeming to retain somewhat of their first horror which they had betwixt the 
fleets. After tliey had attentively listened till such time as by little and little the 
sound went from them ; Eugenius lifting up liis hand, and taking notice of it, 
was the first who congratulated to the rest that happy omen of our nation’s 
victory : adding, that we had but this to desire in confirmation of it, that vc 
might hear no more of that noise which was now leaving the English coast,— 
Eryden's Essay on Dramatic Poesy. 

Z.— -This passage shows more imaginatioru than I gave 
Dryden credit for. 

E . — Dryden is too much neglected in these times. Tlio 
English have reason to be proud of him. 

L —Pope was a great writer too, but he sadly plundered 
his master. What barefaced plagiarisms— what servile echoes 
are these ! 


Happy who in his verse can justly steer, 
From grave to gay from lively to severe. 

»■■■ ■ Happily to steer. 

From grave to gay from lively to severe. 

For truth had such a face and such a mien 
As to be loved needs only- to be seen. 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

’Tis being devout at play, wise at a ball 
Or bringing wit and friendship to Whitehall, 

Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate 
Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball. 

Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall. 

For who can rail so long as he cad sleep ? 

For who can rail so long as they can write ? 

And Heaven had wanted one imjjnortal song. 

The world had wanted many an idle song. 


Dryden 

Pope. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 

Dryden, 

Pope. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 


To heave the stone against the rising mount, 

Which, urged and laWed and forced up with i»ain, 

Recoils, and rolls impetuous down, and smokes along the plani. 

Dryden, 
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With many a weary step, and many a groan : 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone, 

The huge round stone resulting with a bound 
Thunders impetuous and down smokes along tlie grouivd. 

Pope. 

And round him the pleased audience clapped their wings. 

Dryden, 

And all the aerial audience clap their wings. 

* Pope. 

So the false spider, when her nets arc spread 
Deep ambushed in her silent den docs lie, 

And feels far off the trembling of her thread. 

Wliose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly. 

Dryden. 

The spider’s touch, so exquisitely fine, 

Feels at each tliread and lives along the line. 

Pope. 

So stands the Tliracian herdsman with his spear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear, 

Dryden, 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand, 

With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breeds 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 

Pope. 

L . — Those last four lines are highly picturesque and 
pleasing. 

if.— They are so— but let me go on. 


Dissembling sleep, and watchful to betray 
With inward rage he meditates his prey. 

Resolved to win, he meditates the way 
By force to ravish, or by fraud betray. 

They neither are, nor were, nor e’er can be. 

Wlioever thinks a faultless f)iece to see 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 

Who dies to-day, and will as long be so 
As he who died a thousand years ago. 

And when I die be sure you let me know. 
Great Homer died a thousand years ago. 

And where imprisoned in so sweet a cage 
A soul might well bo pleased to pass an agei 

Most souls ’tis true but peep out once an age. 
Dull sullen prisoners in the body’s cage. 

But far more numerous was the herd of such, 
Who think too littl|or who talk too much. 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much. 

Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such, 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. 

Short is the date of all immoderate fame. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 

Dryden. • 
Pope. 

Pope. 
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Short Is the date, alas ! of modem rhymes. 

Pope. 

Let honor and perferment go for gold, 

But glorious beauty isn’t to be sold. 

Dryden, 

Judges and Senates have been bought for gold, 

Esteem and love are never to be sold. 

Pope. 

Never debase yourself by treacherous ways, , 

Nor by such abject methods seek for praise. 

Dryden. 

To what base arts, and by what abject ways. 

Are mortals urged through sacred lust of praise. 

• Pope. 

Let mighty Spenser raise his reverend head, 

Cowley and Denham start up from the dead. 

Dryden. 

Nay, should great Homer rear his reverend head 
ZoUus himself would start up from the dead. 

Pope. 

I could easily increase the number of these specimens of 
Pope’s pilferings after a very slight search, but these as you 
see I can either call to my remembrance, or turn to at once. 

i.— Dr. Joseph Warton instances no less than seven dif- 
ferent lines in the sinde poem of Eloisa to Abelard as thefts 
from various parts of Dryden’s works. 

0 name for ever sad, for ever dear— 

Now warm in love now withering in my bloom— 

Curse on all laws but those which love has made— 

And paradise was opened in the wild— 

Thy eyes diffused a reconciling ray— 

And love the offender, yet detest tlie offence— 

1 come, I come, prepare your roseate bowers. 

Warton does not refer us to the corresponding passages in 
Dryden, but I think I recollect them with tolerable exactness. 

0 day for ever sad, for ever dear— 

Now warm in love now withering in the grave— 

And own no laws but those which love ordains— 

And paradise was opened in his face— 

His eyes diffused a venerable grace— 

She hugged the offender and forgave the offence— 

1 come without delay,— I come — 

One or two of your own quotations, H — , are from the Art 
^ Poetry, translated by Dryden from Boileau, and several, it 
1 *am not mistaken, are from the ^Essay on Satire, by John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire. The noble poet laid 
claim to the latter production, though it is now^ usually 
printed amongst the works of Diwden. The translation from 
Boileau was partly Sir William fame's. » 

The general impression on the first 
the Emy on Satire, I believe, was that it was ongiaa y 
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written by the Duke of Buckinghamshire, but that it was 
much altered and improved by Dryden, whose strong hand 
may sometimes, I think, be pretty distinctly recognized. 
Hailam, however, asserts that Dryden had nothing to do with 
it, a conclusion at which he arrives from the character of the 
^oem. Dryden was waylaid and beaten for some allusions 
m the EsBay on Satire to the Earl of Kochester and the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. 

L . — The Duke of Buckinghamshire was said to have been 
very proud of the poem, and, perhaps, you remember his 
couplet in his Essay on Poetry^ in which he says of Dryden, 

Though praised and beaten for another’s rhymes, 

His own deserve as great applause sometimes. 

H . — The whole of that last line is rich — but the qualifying 
expression of sometimes is particularly comical I Dryden while 
praising She|field so extravagantly, in the dedication of the 
iEneis takes care very slyly to relieve himself from all claim 
to the Essay on Poetry. “Your Essay on Poetry, which 
was published without a name, and of which I ivas not ho^ 
roved with the confidence, 1 read over and over with much 
delight and as much instruction.’' Dryden is not only to 
be traced in the Essay on Sedire, from which 1 have taken 
only two specimens, but is seen to strike out some sparkles 
of his own, in the translation from Boileau, which he also 
corrected and altered with great freedom. I have made but 
three quotations from it. On the shelf behind you is a copy 
of Shetheld. I should like to see the context of the couplet 
ffuoted. 

X.— This is odd enough. The couplet is referred to by 
Johnson in his life of Dryden, as from the A7i of Poetry by 
)Sheffield. Sheffield's poem is entitled An Essay on Poetry ; 
I cannot find the couplet. 

f/.~Perhaps Sheffield was laughed at for his presumption, 
and was induced to drop the lines out of the later editions of 
the poem. 

L.—l see that he has, at all events, kept a couplet, with 
the same concluding words. 

’Tis not a flash of fancy, which sometimes, 

Dazzling our minds, sets off the slightest rhymes. 

Pope had a passage of Sheffield's in his mind when he 
wrote his well-known couplet— 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 

1 Here are Sheffield's lines — 

Reject that vulgar error (which appears 
So fair) of making perfect characters ; 

There’s no such thing in nature, and you’ll draw 
A faultless monster which the world ne’er saw. 
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H.—Dy. Johnson traces the ^faultless monster’ to Scaliger, 
But, to return to Pope ; he even plunders the prose of Dryden, 
and turns it into verse. 

Ho is a leveller in poetry ; he creeps along with ten little words in every line, 
and helps out his numbers Avith for, to, and unto, and all the pretty expletives 
he can tind. — Dryden. 

While expletives their feeble aid do join 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.— Pope? 

Good sense and good nature are never separated.— Dryden. 

Good nature and good sense must ever join.— Pope. 

X.— In spite of the objections which have been made to 
monosyllabic lines, it would be easy to show that it is wrong 
to reject them altogether. Pope himself has some spirited 
lines made up of single and independent syllables. 

Ah conic not, write not, think not once of me !— 

No, fly me, fly me, fur as pole from pole 1 

And what force and what expansive meaning “has that line 
in Milton— 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades of death. 

Wordsworth in a letter to Scott, says — “ I admire DrydenV 
talents and genius highly— but his is not a poetical genius.' 
Can any one read even the prose passage, which wo read jusi 
now, and doubt that Dryden was a tnie poet ? Look at lii? 
Fables from Chaucer and Boccaccio ; written in his extrenu 
old age, too, and “ with the bayonet of necessity at his back' 


Tories. —The Duke of W ellington, with his military notion 
of passive obedience, thought'for a long time that all that wa 
necessary to put down puolic opinion was an order from tb 
Horse (juards, and that by pronouncing public meetings 
farce, the people would see the error of their ways. I slioul 
like to know the feeling with which such men survived! 
reign of narrow opinions, and find themselves in the minoril 
as the age advances in general enlightenment. They cann^ 
but confess that the awful evils which they considered tl 
necessary and immediate result of all political changes 
favor of the people, were the dreams of ignorance. Nothii 
whatever has occurred that seems to fulfil or to confir 
any one of their favorite prophecies and theories. 

,The Duke of Wellington i^ not the kind of man who 
likely to confess, even to his own mind, that all the dear* 
opinions of his life are falsified by the history of his countr 
and self-deception is not difficult even in the face of the m< 
startling contradictions in the shape of plain matters of k 
One is occasionally amused in private society with meet 
a solitary Tory who does not seem at all aware of the abfi 
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dity and loneliness of his position. His mind stands stock 
still, and he is not in the least conscious of the rapidity with 
which the rest of the world is passing by him. He repeats 
the old fallacies in favor of the few against the many— tak-s, 
like Lord Eldon, of the sacredness that doth hedge a king — 
speaks with untroubled assurance of the divine right to 
govern w/ong, and wonders at the nonsense of the principle 
which makes all considerations give way to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. He is a living memorial 
of (lead error. 

It is better not to think of the Duke of Wellington as a 
politician, but to remember what he has done for his country 
as a soldier. The last time I saw him he was sitting in his usual 
place in the House of Lords, and in his usual attitude, — his 
head hanging down upon his breast, his hat over his eyes, and 
Ins arms and legs crossed. He never raised his head, nor did 
he utter a single word to any one. When he rose to leave the 
House he seemed to walk feebly, and I fear that his iron con- 
stitution is rapidly breaking up. What a fortunate fate is 
tliat of tliis illustrious commander, who in every direction 
sees his own image multiplied in bronze or marble. 

And reads his history in a nation’s eyes. 

He is living as it were in posterity, if the Irishism may be 
permitted, and is enjoying all those honors in his life-time 
wliich are usually reserved for the grave. 

There seems to be occasionally the same prostration of 
mind in politics as there is in religion, when the weight of 
early associations and early prejudices oppresses the judg- 
ment. I am actiiiainted with hvo or three very clever shrewd 
men who see all truth but p6litical truth with great quick- 
ness. These men avow their belief in the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, and their entire independence of the 
millions of human hearts placed at their mercy, except that 
they will have to answer to their God in a future life. But 
that in the meantime the happiness of millions should be at 
a single man’s irresponsible disposal is a matter of no moment. 
So a king might amuse himself, as some French king once 
(lid, with taking shots at his people as they pass his palace — 
killing them with as little remorse as if they were so many 
sparrows. The people have no right to protect them- 
selves against the “ Lord’^ an(3inted,” for to what earthly tribu- 
nal could he bo called ? “ The king can do no wrong.” Pope 
makes the Goddess ofDulness (in the Bunciad) express her 
extreme partiality for “ Arbitrary sway,” and the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings — 

For me if Dulncss sees a grateful flay 

’Tis in the shade of arbitrary sway. 
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0 ! if my sons may learn one earthly thing 
Teach but that one sufficient for a king ; 

That which my priests, and mine alone maintain, 

Which as it dies or lives we fall or reign *, 

May you my Cam and Isis preach it long ! 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong I 

TheTory has only one king in his eye — the reigning king— . 
and a European ! The innumerable little kings of ^Darbarous 
and petty states do not seem quite so sacred. Perhaps he 
would hesitate to talk of the divine right of one of the naked 
kings of the Marquesas Islands. Like all prejudiced and 
one-sided reasoners, the Tory keeps clear of definitions, and 
will not explain precisely what sort of kings are appointed by 
God to reign over men with irresponsible power. 


Macaulay.— J..— It has been objected to the Baconian 
philosopliy, that it overrates the importance of tjiose sciences 
which minister to the physical well-being of man, and that 
it under-rates the importance of moral philosophy, 

//,— Macaulay notices this objection, but goes himself 
even greatly beyond Lord Bacon m advocating the doctrine 
of utility in the lowest sense of the word. Who would have 
expected this illustration of the doctrine of utility in its nar- 
rowest sense, this elevation of physics above ethics— oin shoe- 
maker above a Reviewer — from the old antagonist of the 
utilitarians— and from the very same pen that has been so 
often employed to turn them into ridicule ? I deeply 
regret that Macaulay should lend his brilliant powers to the 
support of so dull a cause. • ’ 


A.— I think you greatly overrate him, 

H.—l think you greatly undcr-vixiQ him ; even his least 
felicitous productions seem the work of no ordinary hand. 
They arc mways vigorous and lively. He never wearies us; 
thougli he sometimes dwells much longer upon his subject 
than the occasion requires. He seems to have studied English 
history with uncommon earnestness and success, and in his 
historical reviews, betrays a peculiar pleasure in introducing 
elaborate portraits of celebrated persons, drawn with won- 
derful dexterity and precision. 

A.— A consciousness of his skill in this mode of illustra- 


tion tempts him to use it to excess, or to thrust his pictures 
into places where they are out of l^eeping, or where at leasl 
th^y could be easily dispensed with. Much, for instance, o 
his elaborate historical illustration in the article on Bacon 
might have been very well omitted, without the slightes 
injuiy to the interest of the main subject ; and in some o 
his other essays, the passion for portrait-painting has taken s< 
strong a hold of him, that he leaps beyond the utmost limits c 
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historical research, loses sight of beings of flesh and blood, 
and trusts almost wholly to his fancy and invention ; remind- 
ing us strongly of a well known passage in Cowper's Task— 

Some write a narrative of wars and feats 
Of heroes little known ; and call the rant 
A history : describe the man, of whom 
His own coevals took but little note, 

* And paint his person, character, and views 
As they had known him from his mother’s womb. 

They disentangle from the puzzled skein, 

In which obscurity has wi-appcd them up, 

The threads of politic and shrewd design, 

That ran tlirough all his purposes, and charge 
His mind with meanings that be never hud, 

Or, having, kept concealed. 

H . — Nothing can be more powerful, animated, and striking, 
than Macaulay’s best historical sketches. 

A . — But \yhcn he affects a kind of confidential intimacy 
with men who have been quietly inurned for several centuries 
and narrates the events of former ages, with the minuteness 
and precision of an actual eye-witness, one cannot but feel 
that he is encroaching on the province of the novelist. In 
Godwin’s Essay on rosthumous Fame, there are some acute 
remarks on the uncertainty of history, that I should like to 
recommend to the notice of Macaulay. Godwin maintains 
that history is a tissue of fables ; that there is no reason to 
believe that any one page in history is extant which ex- 
hibits the unmixed truth ; that human affairs are so entan- 
gled, human motives so subtle, and so variously compounded, 
that the exact truth can never be discovered. He observes 
too that no man ever completely understood the character 
of any other, even of his most familiar friend. If this be 
true, how absurd a personage is a dogmatizing historian who 
pretends to a thorough knowledge of the characters and 
designs of the politicians pf former ages I 

H . — Macaulay occasionally illustrates his arguments with 
images that are j^culiarly vivid and poetical. They arc, per- 
haps, not alway?new, but they are always pleasing and ap- 
propriate. There is a passage in an article of his on Sir James 
Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution in 1 688 that is 
singularly beautiful. It describes the progress of national 
enlightenment. Here it is : 

Fault glimpses of truth begin* to appear, and shine more and more into*the 
perfect day. The highest intellects, like the tops of mountains, arc the first 
fo catch and reflect the dawn. They are bright, while the level below is still 

darkness. But soon the light, which at first illumined only the loftiest emi- 
nences, descends on the plain, and penetrates to the deepest valley. 

M.—Macaulay has borrowed this illustration from himself. 
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In his article on Dryden (in the Edinburgh Review of 1828,) 
he has the same image. 

The sun illuminates the hill, while it is still hclow the horizon ; and truth is 
discovered by the highest minds a little before it becomes manifest to the 
multitude. This is the extent of their superiority. They are the first 
to catch and reflect a light, which, without their assistance, must, in a short time, 
be visible to those who Jio far beneath them. ’ 

Macaulay’s articles are easily recognized by any careful ob- 
server of the peculiarities oi style. Though a great admirer 
of our elder writers, he indicates in his own practice an ab- 
solute horror of the long sentences, the stately march, and 
difficult involutions of English prose in the time of Elizabeth 
and James. He has a taste for short, epigrammatic, and 
unconnected periods ; a style which Coleridge, says an 
ancient critic, would have thought purposely invented for 
persons troubled with the asthma to read, and for those 
to comprehend who labour under the pitiable asthma of 
a short- witted intellect. The French, from whom it is 
borrowed, call it the stylo in opposition to the stylo 

jienodlque. Just hand me that volume of l)r. Cliannings 
works. I must read you what he says of long sentences— 

A full mind will naturally overflow in long sentences. I delight in long sen- 
tences in which a great truth, instead of being broken up into numerous periods, 
is spread out in its full proportions, is irradiated with a ^ariety of illustration 
and imagery, is .set forth in a splendid alliueiice of language, and flows, 
like a full stream, with a majestic harmony, which fills at once the ear 
and the soul. 

A good style, however, consists not in the use of either long 
or short sentences exclusively, but in a judicious ’alternation 
of both. Macaulay gives us too many short ones of the same 
sound and character. Perspicuity is thus gained with little 
trouble ; for in a sentence of a single line it is not difficult 
to avoid obscurity ; and by its clearness and brevity the read- 
er is saved all eftort and fatigue. * Short sentences are easy 
to write and easy to read. But in the too liberal em- 
ployment of such sentences, the writer apt to become 
wordy, with a false appearance of conciseness, and the 
reader s memory at last fails him. He discovers that the 
impression upon his mind is vague and confused, owing 
to the absence of certain links of style, and a proper 
continuity of thought. The perspicuity, therefore, is in in- 
dividual sentences, and not in the ^3ntire composition. Too 
many short periods coming together have a snappish and 
flippant air, quite opposed to the dignity which should 
characterise the style of an historical writer, who wishes to 
be impressive. Listen to these specimens of Macaulay's bre- 
vities in his paper on Bacon. They seem like notes for an 
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intended article, rather than the portions of a finished com- 
position. 

He soon had a lesson which he never forgot. The favorite received the news 
of the Lord Keeper’s interference, with feelings of the most violent resentment, 
and made the King even more angry than himself. Bacon’s eyes were at once 
opened to his error, and to all its possible consequences. He had been elated, if 
not intoxicated, by greatness. The shock sobered him in an instant. He was 
all himself agmn. lie apologized submissively for his interference. He direct- 
ed the AttornV-Grencral to stop proceedings against Coke. Ho sent to tell 
Lady Coke that he could do nothing for her. He announced to both the fami- 
hos that he was desirous to promote the connexion. Having given these proofs 
of contrition, he ventured to present liimself before Buckingham. 

Perhaps they ought to have been printed in this form, and 
have been entitled Memoranda — 

He had been elated, if not intoxicated, by greatness. 

Tlie shock sobered him in an instant. 

He was all himself again. 

He apologised submissively for his intejferencc. 

He directed the Attorney-General to stop proceedings against Coke. 

He sent to tell Lady Coke that he could do nothing for her. 

It is not often that we meet in the pages of any other 
writer so many laconic bits so closely clustered. They give 
an air of vivacity to the style, but at the expense of better 
qualities. Pemarks in their nature serious, seem to want 
^Tavity and earnestness — 

Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 

Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven. 

Rhymes. — I was dipping the other day into Wakefield’s 
observations upon Pope’s Homer. Though he generally 
speaks of the translator with enthusiastic admiration, ho 
is dreadfully shocked at his occasional false rhymes. He 
instances the rliymes in a couplet from the Odyssey, which 
seem particularly to have excited his indignation — 

There o’er my hands the living wave I pour, 

^ And Heaven and Heaven’s immortal thrones adore. 

He observes that these rhymes are “ insufferably barbarous.'' 
If he had looked into a pronouncing dictionary for the word 
pour, he would have found that the reader is directed to 
pronounce it pore, which is surely not a bad rhyme to d(n^e. 
Perhaps Wakefield pronounced it power. This reminds one 
of Goldsmith’s condemnation of Icey as a rliyme to be. 
He pronounced it kay. Wakefield’s ear was sadly distressed 
another couplet ! — ^ 

The trembling priesf along the shore returned, 

And in the anguish of a father mourned. 

He proposes to get rid of the imperfect rhymes, and to read — 

The trembling priest along the shore recedes. 

His breast with all a father’s anguish bleeds. 

Gan any thing be more affected and abominable than this ? 
^^e priest recodes along tlie shore ! 
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Our language is not so rich in rhymes, that we can afford 
to be as squeamish in the use of them as Wakefield would 
have us be, unless we are willing in every second or third 
couplet to sacrifice the sense to the sound. 

We cannot arrive at any very certain conclusions on the 
subject of pronunciation from Pope’s rhymes, which were 
frequently so grossly inexact, that Swift, who \ps a very 
careful rhymester hinself, used to remonstrate with him for 
setting so bad an example. I suspect, however, that in Pope's 
time the I in the word fault must have been silent, or he 
would hardly have rhymed it thought 

We know there arc to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those free’r beauties e’en in them seem faults. 

Before his sacred name flies every fault. 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought. 

Dryden also adopts the same •rhymes : — 

I who have all the while been finding/aw/t * 

E’en with my master, who first satire taught. 

And Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, says — 

Yet modem laws are made for hter faults, 

And new absurdities inspire new thoughts. 

We may come lower down with our examples. Here is 
a couplet irom Goldsmith : — 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught 
The love he bore to learning was m fault. 

Indeed we may refer to a writer of the present century 
— Charles Lamb, who adopts the same pronunciation of 
the word fault, in some doggrel lines adoressed “ To an 
Infant that died as soon as it was horn.” 

Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finished pattern, without 

The lines were published in the Gem, a literary Annual, 
for 1829, edited by Hood. They are not in Lamb's collect- 
ed works, I think. Here is an amusingly absurd couplet 
from the same poem — 

Mother’s prattle, mother’s kiss, 

Baby fond thou ne’er wilt miss. 

Baby fond ! — The fondness or affection of a child that 
died as soon as it was born must have been inexpressibly 
passionate and profound.* 

It is strange that a man like»LaiQjb should be guilty of such 
sfhff as this. As to his dropping the. I in fault, it must have 
been purely the conscious and pedantic repetition of an old 
pronunciation or poetical license. He could not have sup- 
posed that the word was thus pronounced in his own times. 


, ♦ Or is the word used in the old sense of weak, or foolish ? . 
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An Old School Fellow. — H. — An old school-fellow is a 
sort of a relation — a school is a family, the members of 
which are linked together in after life by an almost fraternal 
tie, and the most agreeable associations. I know nothing 
more exciting than an accidental and unexpected meeting 
in a foreign land, with one who sat on the same form with 
us in boyhood. 

A.— Poor Allan ! how his familiar face startled me with 
a revival of the past ! It came upon me like an early dream, 
and made the actual scenes around me a dim and disregard- 
ed vision. But very undreamlike were his stout frame and 
his hearty shake of the hand. “We met — 'twas in a crowd’' 
— a crowd of dark visages with white turbans. At such a 
moment we could have little sympathy with a foreign multi- 
tude. We thought but of the familiar faces in dear old 
England. AlJan readily accepted my (proposal to take some 
refreshment under my roof. I knew his taste, and therefore 
indented on the pastry cook. He was famous in his school- 
boy days for his patronage of the itinerant venders of delici- 
ous viands. 

11 . — The child is father of the man. 

L . — I found that Allan was not very communicative or 
sentimental, until ho had done more than ordinary justice 
to the table. He then began to think less of himself and 
more of his old playmate. Ho told me a thousand pleasant 
stories of the past, that made me exclaim with Coleridge — 

Ah ! that once more I were a careless child ! 

He has a wonderful memory ; and I had to thank him for 
the revival of many little matters connected with my own 
juvenile history that but for him had been buried in eternal 
oblivion. The particulars which I best remembered of poor 
AlJan, as a boy, were his egregious but harmless vanity, his 
admiration of his own legs, and the mortification which his 
dignity endured from the slightest personal cliastisement. 
Ho one evening burst into a laugh while the master was read- 
ing prayers, and was condemned to be flagellated for his pro- 
fane and ill-timed merriment. In those days, the old inde- 
cent system of applying the birch was in full fashion. I was 
desired to hoist the delinquent on my back. As he was lar- 
ger, and heavier and stouter than myself, this was an impos- 
sible task; but poor Allar# dropped his inexpressibles down to 
Ins ancles, and exposed those legs which he so much petted 
aud admired to tlie criticism of a hundred eyes. Such a 
strong sense of the pitiable ludicrousness of his position, 
seized him at this critical moment, that, with the courage of 
desperation, he turned round upon his tyrannical pedagogue, 
with an air of offended dignity, remonstrated against so 
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indecent and degrading a punishment. The despot stared at 
him in silent astonishment, while Allan, drawing up his trow- 
sers, solemnly assured him that he would submit to no cor- 
poral punishment or further personal exposure. There was 
a gravity, a stateliness and pomposity about Allan in his 
serious mood, that prodigiously heightened the effect of every 
ridiculous accident that befell him. The pedagogue did not 
long remain in his trance of astonishment. He rang the 
bell for Thomas, an athletic man-semnt of all work. When 
Thomas appeared, he was ordered to hoist up Master Allan 
who, while struggling manfully with the servant, and with 
an obstinate courage, perfectly awful in the eyes of his 
silent schoolmates, came in violent collision with a book- 
case, at the top of which was a large open ink-bottle, 
that falling on its side, spouted its whole contents upon his 
unlucky head. It turned poor Allan into a blackamoor on 
the instant, and the figure he cut was so irresistibly ludicrous, 
that it even changed the fury of the schoolmaster into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter. Poor Allan, however, was not 
much bettered by it, for, though the flagellation was es- 
cape'd, he was condemned to stand two hours on the form, 
with his unwashed Ethiopian face and soiled garments. 
From this unfortunate business he got the nickname of 
Othello, which was never uttered in his hearing without 
rousing him into a state of exasperation as violent as the 
emotions into which lago worhed the Lord of Desde- 
mona. I thought reference to it now would rather amuse 
than offend him, and ventured to tell him that I woifid 
‘‘ drink a measure to the health of the black Othello.'* I 
was astounded at the effect it had upon him. He rose— said 
nothing — gave me a look of fiery indignation, and, before 
I could utter a word of remonstrance or apology, darted from 
the house. But I soon saw him again, and we were as gbod 
friends as ever. 


Addison’s Poetry. — D. — I wish Addison had been as care- 
ful a condenser of his thoughts in verse as Pope was. How 
exquisitely harmonious and energetic is Pope’s fine prologue 
to the cold and declamatory Cato ! Addison was a far infe- 
rior poet even to Dr. Johnson, whose first couplet of the 
Vanity of Human Wishes has b^en so much ridiculed by 
recent critics for its tautology — 

Let observation with extensive view, 

Survey mankind, from China to Peru. 

The first line is fleedless ; as the couplet stands, the author 
muies himself say, (as Coleridge, I think, has explained) 
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‘‘ Let observation, with extensive observation, observe man- 
kind." 

F . — It reminds me of a sentence I met lately in Adam 
Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, in which he speaks 
of one “ whose talents astonish us with wonder and sur- 
prise/* 

H.—Em different is Johnson's couplet from the easy and 
unhesitating vigour of Dryden s — 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it pursue. 

But there is far more of feeble amplification and filling up 
of vacant spaces with mere words, in Addison than in John- 
son. Look at the opening of Cato — 

The dawn is overcast, the morning lours, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day — 

I'he great, the important day, big with the fate, 

Oi Cato and of Rome. 

Another writer would have compressed these four lines 
into two — 

Now heavily in clouds comes on the day 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. 

Take a specimen of the same wcalc verbosity in the cele- 
brated soliloquy — 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, [and defies its point,] 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, {and Nature sink in years,] 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

.Unhurt amid [the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and:] the crush of worlds. 

What means this heaviiicj^ that hanp upon me ? 

{This lethargy that creeps through all my senses f] 

Nature oppressed, [and harassed out with care] 

Sinks down to rest. 

Johnson’s Irene is just as bad a poem as (7aio— per- 
haps worse. His blank verse is even more monotonous than 
Addison's, though rather less feeble. 

And passion sleeps, while declamation roars. 

It is Strange that even Johnson could reconcile his ear to 
his own versification — 

His mien is lofty, his demeanour great ; 

Nor sprightly folly wantons in his air. 

Nor dull serenity becaltl^s his eyes ; 

Such had I trustea once as soon as seen. 

But cautious age suspects the flattering form 
And only credits what experience tells. 

Has silence pressed her seal upon his lips ? 

Does adamantine faith invest her heart ? 

Will he not bond beneath a tyrant’s frown ? 

Will he not melt before ambition’s fire ? 

Will he not soften in a friend’s embrace ? 

Or flow dissolving in a woman’s tears ? 
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This is not dramatic blank-verse, nor, indeed, decent blank- 
verse of any kind. It is not even good sense. The last line 
in particular is abominable stuff. The whole passage reads 
as if the poet had forgotten to tag rhymes to it. 

D. — Dr. Johnson's heroic rhymes are generally forcible 
and striking, though deficient in variety of tone and 
in high imagination. But, perhaps, no man of acknow- 
ledged taste and ability ever wrote such detestable verses 
as Addison. A boy at school would deserve to be beaten 
for much better ones. Perhaps the. worst poem in the largest 
collection of poetry extant (Chalmers ETiglish Poets, in 
twenty-one volumes royal octavo) is Addison's Account of the- 
Greatest English Poets ; in which he tells us that Spenser, the 
poets poet, amused a barbarous age, — but 

Can charm an understanding age no more. 

After mentioning Milton’s poetical productions, ^he says 

His other works might have deserved applause. 

But now the language can't support the cause. 

He makes no allusion to Shakespeare — he is not in the list 
of the Greatest English Poets ! — but when he has yawningly 
expressed his weariness, after going through his laudations of 
other bards, he elegantly exclaims : — 

I’m tired of rhyming, and would fain give o’er. 

But justice, he says, demands one ‘‘ labour more'’ — he had 
almost forgotten one of the Greatest English Poets — 

The noble Montague remains unnamed. 

After the mention of this vast genius, that •justice de- 
mands” should be remembered, when Shakespeare is forgot- 
ten, to the reader’s extreme relief, the critical versifier brings 
his wretched doggrel to an end, but with an expression of 
modesty that is by no means out of place — 

Pve done at length ; and now, dear friend, reccivo 
The last poor present that my Muse can give. 

I leave the arts of poetry and verse 

To those that practise them with more success. 

F , — We must recollect that these lines were published in 
the writer's youth. 

D.—He was twenty-two years of age when he published 
them. They were written at a period of life when a poet’s 
fancy is fresnest — ^his passions warmest. Eecollect what Pope 
anti Cowley did in their teens.* Besides, look at Addison’s 
later poems— they are a little more polished, indeed,^ 
a whit more poetical. Turn to his Letter froni Italy, in which 
he bridles in his struggling Muse with pain. To bridle a 
goddess is no very delicate idea, as Johnson observes ; bud 
in the next line, Addison turns the goddess into a ship 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain, 
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” An act/' adds Johnson, which was never hindered by 
a bridle. Turn to the Campaign — that “ gazette in rhyme" 
—and what can be fairly said of even the vaunted simile of 
the Angel, if simile it may be called. “ If I had set ten 
school-boys," said Dr. Madden, “ to write on the battle of 
Blenheim, and eight had brought me the angel, I should not 
have beer^ surprized." Macaulay thinks the extraordinary 
popularity of this simile is chiefly to be attributed to the 
allusion to an actual and most terrific storm — 

Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past ; 

And he regards it as a proof of the advantage which in 
rhetoric and poetry, the particular has over the general.* 

And pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform^ 

Is a line quite in the style of Addison's earliest poems. 
When he writes prose he is a magician. But when he at- 
tempts the ‘^golden cadences of verse," ho becomes a very 
ordinary personage. 

F . — i tliiiik you do him injustice. Even in his Acconnt 
of the Greatest English Poets, there is a very fair description 
of Milton's poetry, written at a time when Paradise Lost was 
little appreciated or understood. There is a line in it upon 
tlie subject of that mighty poet’s conception of the Garden 
of Eden, which I still remember, though I read the poem 
many long years ago — 

What tongue, what words of rapture can express 
A vision so profuse of pleasantness ? 

* There is some spirit and ingenuity in his Lines to Sir God- 
frey Kneller — some grace and melody in his ode commencing 

The spacious firmament on high 

And all the blue ethcrial sky. 

And in the Hymn in which this stanza occurs : — 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung, 

High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save — 

A stanza which delighted the early taste of Burns. 


♦ The great tempest of November, 1703, the only tempest which in our latitude 
has eq^ualled the rage of a tropical hurricane, had left a dreadful recollectioli on 
the minds of all men. No other tempest was ever in this country the occasion of 
a rarliamentary address or a public fa.st. Whole fleets had been cast away. 
Large mansions had been blown down. One prelate had been buried beneath the 
ruins of his palace. Loudon and Bristol had presented the appearance of cities 
just sacked. Hundreds of families were still in mourning. The prostrate trunks 
nr large trees, and the ruins of houses, still attested, in all the Southern counties, 
the fury of the \)\mt,^Edinburgh Review. 
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D. — Though I can never allow that Addison was a poet in 
verse, he was unquestionably a poetical writer in prose. How 
exquisite is his Vision of mirza ! Listen to the music of 
some passages that haunt one like fragments of verse — 

I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and passing 
from one thought to another ; ** Surely,” said I, “ man is but a shadow and life 
a dream” ^ 

— A shepherd, with a little musical instrument in his hand. The sound of 
it was exceeding sweet and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpressi- 
bly melodious. ♦ ♦ ♦ * * I then turned again to the vision which I had 
been so long contemplating ; but instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge 
and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with 
oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides of it.” 

What a beautiful termination ! What melody — what picture ! 

F. — Addison was not only the Raphaelle of Essayists, but a 
true critic. If you look back to the time at whicn he wrote 
his papers on Milton, you will acknowledge tWiit many re- 
marks upon that great poet’s genius, which now seem little 
better than truisms, were then both new and bold. His speci- 
mens of Milton’s beauties are selected with exquisite iudg- 
ment. It is the fashion now to speak contemptuously of Ad- 
dison, and to characterize his prose as feeble, but I never 
meet with a quotation from his essays in a work of the pre- 
sent times, witnout being struck with the contrast which his 
chaste and careful elegance presents to die glaring and ambi- 
tious style of fine writing now in vogue. An extract from the 
Spectator^ in a publication of this day, looks like a fragment 
of ancient sculpture in the studio of a modern artist. • 


Reserve. — Reserve of manner is equally characteristic of 
one of the most enlightened and of one of the most barbar- 
ous nations in the world — the English, and the North Ame- 
rican savages. Whether it arises from the same cause or 
not in both cases, I can hardly pretend to determine. But 
the general opinion seems in favor of the theory that Re- 
serve is the child of Pride. Vanity is loquacious and com- 
municative. Certainly the English are the proudest nation 
living, and the North American Indians are not much be- 
hind them. If English pride be in some degree a defect, it 
has more dignity than the vaniiy of«the French. The pride 
of the North American Indian “ savors nobly,'' and makes 
the stoic of the woods surpass in manly fortitude the stme 
philosophers of antiquity. It is, perhaps, more easy to accoimt 
for national reserve than the reserve of individuals, for, with 
respect to particular persons, it in some cases arises fi'om 
vejj peculiar feelings. 
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Education of the People of India.— There is a vulgar 
outcry against what is called a liberal education. The com- 
plaint is, that it is not practical — that it does not make 
people better farmers, merchants, or mechanics. But it 
makes them better men, and surely a man need not work 
less successfully as a farmer, a merchant, or a mechanic, 
because he knows something beyond the limits of his own 
craft. General knowledge must surely tend to sharpen that 
sagacity which is to be directed to a particular object. A 
liberal education prepares a man more or less for every trade 
and profession in the world. It is astonishing how soon a 
man, whose wits have been brightened by a good general 
education, can master the difficulties of any single profession 
if he once concentrates all his powers upon it. 

With respect to the natives of India, the main object is 
not to teacl^them how to make money ; — they could teach us 
that ; — but to elevate and purify their intellectual and moral 
nature. Let us compass that, and every thing else desirable 
will speedily follow. As to teaching all sorts of trades— how 
are all sorts of teachers to be had ? How are they to be 
paid ? And how are the students to find time for learn- 
ing every tkhuj f Already we hear loud complaints that 
their education is superficial — and why ?— because too much 
even now is demanded of them. They are distracted by the 
variety of their studies. But what would be the result, 
if, brides being taught poetry, and mathematics, meta- 

a sics and chemistry, and composition and Wic, and law 
musi«, and drawing and surveying, and English and 
Sanscrit, and Persian and Arabic, and Bengallee, Uiey were 
obliged to make themselves at the same time good shoe- 
makers, and brokers, and farmers, and confectioners, and far- 
riers, and tanners, and tinkers, and tailors, &c., &c., &c., &c. 
•The idea is monstrous, and could only enter the head of 
I one of those practical men, whose ideas are often more 
impracticable than the dreams of the most imaginative 
poets. 

The English Language for India.— Nothing would 
more speedily or more effectually civilize the people of 
India and give them political strength, than a uniformity of 
language. It is the grant bbnd of social unioa It would 
change a thousand trines into one people. A community of 
language ig a community of thought. And if the people 
have now to choose a language, it is natural to suppose that 
they would give the preference to that of their more enlight- 
ened governors, many of whom, we hope, are quite as 
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anxious to irnprovo the mind of India, as to increase its re- 
venue. When people talk of the extreme difficulty of intro- 
ducing the English language, they forget that it is not offered 
to nien but to children. It is not the present, but the rising 
generation upon whom this blessing is to bo conferred ; anil 
every ono knows with what extreme facility a child imbibes 
a language. The children of European parents in Jndia ge- 
nerally speak English and Hindustani with equal facility. 
They learn them both simultaneously. And why should not 
the children of Indian parents do the same ? If the English 
language were taught with zeal and assiduity, in less than a 
miarter of a century there would bo millions of young natives 
able to speak and write it with ease and accuracy.^ It would 
take a much longer time for tho natives to improve any of 
their own innumerable languages than to learn English. The 
science of tho West could not be introduced into the native 
languages without tho cultivators of tho latter borrowing 
or inventing tho entire nomenclature, and there are de- 
licate shades of thought and exquisite turns of expres- 
sion, that could never be transferred into tho dialects oi the 
East. The improvement of an imperfect language is a dread- 
fully slow process, whereas the acquisition of a new ono, espe- 
cially by the young, may bo effected with comparative ease 
and rapidity. If the Government would once set earnestly to 
work upon their present plan, the result might bo far more 
speedy and effective than is generally imagined, even by tho 
ma;jority of the Anglicizers themselves. It is not easy to 
reckon tho good that has already been compassed Jiy English 
education bestowed on Indian youths. Many of them, with 
a noble zeal, excited by tho moral influence of an Eng- 
lish education, are in the habit of devoting their leisure 
hours, gratuitously, to tho task of communicating to their 
poorer countrymen the blessings they have themselves recei\ied 
at the hands of Englishmen. The public little know what a 
vast number of native children arc thus receiving gratuitous 
instruction in English from tho alumni and the ex-studciits 
of our colleges. We are to add to tho eflcct of this most 
benevolent practice tho influence of their example^ and con- 
versation even upon their seniors who have not enjoyed tho 
same advantages. Knowledge spreads like wild-fire. 

Tho natives have a natural, turn for languages, and arc 
on'’ many accounts eager to learn '^nglish, and are willing 


* If the British connection with India endure for another century, English 
possibly become the language of literature, at Greek was with the Jews and others 
under the Empire.Sm Erskine Perry. 
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to pay for instruction in that language, to the utmost of 
their means ; while, on the other hand, they exhibit such an 
indifference to their own lan^age, that they can scarcely 
be induced to send their children to free patshallas. 

Is it right then to neglect this opportunity to make 
English the leading language ? The natives generally know 
enough d their own language for all the necessary purposes 
of daily life : — why then discourage them from the acquisi- 
tion of our own ? Where there is a will, there is generally a 
'imy ; and if the Government of India were determined to ac- 
complish so grand and glorious an object — if they would devote 
to it but half as much money or zeal as they devote to tho 
acquisition of an useless addition to their territories — they 
could, in half a century, make half the native popvkdion of 
India familiar with tlio English language, and thus open 
to this comparatively benighted country all tho intellectual 
treasures— all the philosophy and knowledge, and morality 
and religion of European lands. What a magnificent boon ! 
What an unspeakable blessing ! Neither tho laying down 
of linos of rail-road, nor tho cutting of canals, nor the 
erection of public edifices, nor the surveys of cities or of 
districts— though works of unquestionable utility, and 
hoiiorahlo to the Government — would bo comparecl for a 
moment by a true philanthropist or statesman with the 
prodigious change which the wide diffusion of the English 
language would almost immediately effect in tho character 
of the people. 

Ekrkeley.— Z.— H ow like-a changeful dream does this 
world appear to a thoughtful spirit ! Tho ,mind is like a 
magic lantern, and gives its own light to a quick succession 
of phantasmagorial figures ; all that we behold we create for 
oift’sclves. Tho world is but the mind. Berkeley’s theoiy 
is not tho eccentric frolic of an ingenious metaphysician. It 
is profoundly philosophical. 

//. — Aro you serious in saying so ? 

A.— Perfectly. 

Wc arc such stuff 

As <lrcams arc luadc of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

H . — I grant that the»thcfiry of the immateriality of the 
world is not to be overthrown by any formal argument, and 
tliut Dr, Johnson’s attempt to refute it by stamping upon a 
(“ I refute it thus !”) was a proof that ho did not un- 
<lerstand the subject; but there aro many tmths which 
huist be taken for granted, and which it would be absurd to 
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reject because they do not admit of a logical demonstration. 

Z.— The Doctor, I suppose, thought he was imitating 
Diogenes, who, when called upon for a definition of motion, 
got up and walked. 

ZT. — Berkeley’s theory is not exclusively the property of 
any individual philosopher. It is almost as old as the 
world itself. It has been familiar to the Brahmins of Hindos- 
tan for many thousand years. 

L . — All this only proves that it is founded on truth. It 
is the natural offspring of the thoughtful mind in all climes 
and under all conditions. It makes life a sort of dream ; 
and that life is a dream is a truism in every circle of 
society. If life were in some respects less dream-like, it 
would be less endurable. It is trite to remark upon the 
pleasures of hope and the satiety of possession. That which 
IS literal is tasteless. We live, but in the pa^t or in the 
future. 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

The past charms us because it is sleeping tranquilly in the 
moonlight of memory, and the future delights us because it 
laughs in the golden sunshine of hope. 

Approach to Calcutta from the Sandheads.— As wo 
come nearer to Calcutta, thesono*A shore seems to improve 
in richness and the trees to increase in size. The richly 
varied hues of cultivated fields, — the vast and magnificent 
banian, with roots dropping from its highest branches and 
hundreds of them fixed into the earth (a glorious natural tent), 
— the tall, slim palms of different characters and with crowns 
of different forms, feathery or fan-like, — the many-stemmed 
and long, sharn-leafed bamboo, whose tliin pliant branches 
swing gracefully under the weight of the lightest bird, — tie 
largo bright green peepul, with its burnished leaves glittering 
in the sunshine, and trembling at the zephyr’s softest touch 
with a pleasant rustling sound, suggestive of images of cool- 
ness and repose, — produce, in their blended and general effect, 
a picture of sylvan beauty surpassing the creations of the 
most imaginative painter. But it is not until we arrive at a 
bend of the river called Garden Reaeh, where the City of 
Palaces first opens on the view;, that the stranger has a full 
sense of the value of our possesions in the East. Thy 
white mansions (residences of English gentry), with their 
rich gardens and smooth slopes verdant to the water’s edge, 
on our right ; the picturesque Gothic edifice called the Bish- 
op’s College, and the large Botanic Garden on our left ; 
and in front, as we advance a little farther, the countless 
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masts of vessels of all sizes and characters, and from almost 
every clime, — the citadel of Fort William with its grassy 
ramparts and white barracks, — the Government House, a 
mamificent edifice in spite of imperfections, — the Town Hall 
— the Court House^ and the nohle lines of building along 
the Esplanade and the Chowringhee Koad, — the high-sterned 
budgerowfi and small trim bauleahs along the edge of the 
river, — the neatly-painted palanqiiins and other vehicles of ' 
all sorts and sizes, — the variou^y-hued and variously-clad 
people of all conditions, the fair European, the black and 
nearly naked Cooly, the clean-robed and lighter-skinned 
native Baboo, the Oriental nobleman with his jewelled 
turban and kingcob vest, and costly necklace and twisted 
cummerband, on a horse fantastically caparisoned, and follow- 
ed in barbaric state by a train of attendants with long, 
golden-han(iJed punkahs, peacock feathers, and gold and silver 
sticks, present altogether a scene that is calculated to at once 
delight and bewilder the traveller, to whom all the strange 
objects before him have something of the enchantment and 
confusion of a dream. When he recovers from his surprise, 
the first emotion in the breast of an Englishman is a feeling 
of national pride. He exults in the recognition of so many 
glorious indications of the power of a small and remote na- 
tion that has founded a mdid empire in so strange and 
vast a land. 

When the first impression begins to fade, and he takes a 
closer view of the great metropolis of India — and familiarity 
breeds something like contempt for what originally excited a 
pleasing wonder — the English traveller in the East is apt 
to dwell too exclusively on the dark side of the picture, and 
to become insensible to the real interest, and blind to the 
■actual beauty of the scene around him. Extravagant asto- 
nishment and admiration, under the influence of novelty, a 
strong re-action, and a subsequent feeling of unreasonable 
disappointment, seem, in some degree, natural to all men ; 
but in no other part of the world, and under no other cir- 
cumstances, is this peculiarity of our condition more conspi- 
cuously displayed tnan in the case of Englishmen in India. 
Perhaps the climate, producing lassitude and low spirits, 
and a yearning for their native land, of which they are 
so justly proud, contry^ut^ to make our countrymen in 
the East peculiarly unsusceptible of pleasurable emotions, 
uptil they become daily more unwilling to be satisfied with, or 
interested in the scenes and objects which remind them that 
they are in a state of exile. 
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Anti yet within a month,— 

Let me not think on’t Frailty, tliy name is woman I 


Ophelia.— Yis brief, my lord 
Hamlet. — As woman’s love. 

I. 

With wliat wild grief we parted, 
Voiir sweet clieek bathed in tears ! 
Ah ! ilicn you were true-hearted, 

And had been so for years ; 

You looked into mine eye 
A speechless pang to trace, 

Your white breast heaved a sigli, 
Your soft hand stroked my face. 

ir. 

J knew that there was never 
A fairer form than thine. 

Yet forced awhile to sever 
No jealous fear was mine ; 

But now I needs must deem 
This heart you quite forsake — 

Or is it a dark dream 
From which I yet may wake ? 

III. 

Ah no ! a real change 
A few brief months have wrought ! 
New liopes your soul estrange ; 

You grant not me a thought ; 

My rival’s breast is gay ; 

His tones love’s triumph peal ; 

You hear not what I say, 

You heed not what I feel. 

IV. 

Oh, Woman, what a spell 
Tliou breath’st o’er man’s poor heart ! 
I thought if this befell 
How calmly I could part ; 

That pride would nerve my soul 
To keep down every pain, 

And teach me to control 
All feeling save disdain. 
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V. 

Though now I try to hate 
What once 'twas sweet to prize, 

A heart whose altered state 
I ought but to despise, 

One glance at those sweet brows, 
^ne thought of happier hours. 
My best resolve overthrows, 

My manhood quite o’erpowers. 

VI. 

Your sins before me set, 

I find you false and vain ; 

Old kindness you forget, 

Old anger you retain ; 

Imperious is your sway ; 

You deem all praise your due ; 
And when you hearts betray, 
Insult and wound them too. 

VIL 

And yet I love you stilly ^ 

Such sovereign rule is thine ; 

Y our stronger mind and will 
Have so prostrated mine ; — 
That voice and form and face, 
Have witcliery yet for mo, 

E en while your faults I trace 
^nd all your frailties see. 

WII. 

Myself I truly scorn, 

And 0^61’ my weakness brood ; » 
I feel the more forlorn 
In wanting fortitude ; 

Self-anger adds a sting 
To each hard word of thine ; 

I know how mean a thing 
Is slavish love like mine. 

IX. 

You cannot break my chain, 
Unless you break my heart ; 

To see you is A pafn, 

But ah ! ^twere death to part ! 
Thus wretches cling to life, 

' When life hath nought to give. 
And dreading the last strife, 
With coward courage live. 



AN ADDRESS TO SLEEP. 

Oh ! gentle Sleep I 

Bring thy most soothing dream 

To calm my spirit now ; 

And thy soft tresses steep 
In Lethe’s silent stream 
To lave ^y burning brow I 

Oh I faithless maid ! 

Tofly’#hen grief appears, 

And the fevered form is laid 
On a bed bedew’d with tears I 

In happier hours, 

•When reace, thy bridal-maid, 

Led thee to the secret shade, 

"Where verdant boughs were tirined . 

O’er gorgeous summer flowers. 

Thou wert not so unkind ! 

Farewell ! a brief ferowell ! 

Relenting Fate is nigh, 

For swiftly speeds the welcome night 
When Death, with unresisted mi^t. 

Shall make thee haunt the silent coll. 

Where thigi worn frame shall lie ! 

TO A LADY. 

Oh 1 were I, fairest friend, a poet true, 

1 would not wish a proudei theme for praise 
Than worth like thine. Yet when such meed is due, 
How poor must seem the most melodious lays ! 

It is not that thy flexile figure rives 

At each sweet change the line that painters love ; 

It/is not tliat the soul of beauty lives 

In that fawn-like eye; nor that above 

Its liquid light the bow of Cupid bends ; — 

Nor wiat each lovely lineament transcends 
Tie common mould ; nor that thy voice’s tone 
Is music’s magic — ^Oh ! not these alone, 

Would fix for life each friendship of an hour : — 

But this thy praise — ^that wii snch sovereign power 
/ As would inebriate the vulgar brain, 

Unconscious of thy glpry a ^ower, 

And guileless as a chil(| thy 
Ne’er gave a rival's h^^^p^ing pain. 
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